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PEBFACE 


1 1 IHB Dictionary of Classical Antiquities^ which is here oflFered to the 
public, is founded on a work by Dr. Oskar Seyffert, of Berlin, which 
has deservedly attained a wide circulation in Germany.^ Dr. Seyffert 
is already known in England as one of the editors of a philological 
periodical, entitled the Berlimer Philologische Wochenschrift^ and as a 
distinguished Latin scholar, whose name is specially associated with the 
criticism of Plautus. The departments of classical learning included in 
his dictionary are the Mythology and Religion, the Literature and Art, 
and the constitutional and social Antiquities of Greece and Borne. 
Within the compass of a single volume it comprises all the STibfects 
usually treated in a Dictionary of Greek and llonuin Antiquities, while it 
also supplies information on matters of Mythology and Literature which 
has generally to be looked for in the pages of a Classical Dictionary. 
Besides separate articles on Greek and Roman divinities, and on the lives 
and works of the philosophers, the historians, the orators, the poets, and 
tlie artists of Greece and Rome, it gives a general and comprehensive 
view of such subjects as Greek and Roman Religion, Philosophy, History, 
Rhetoric, Literature, Architecture, Painting, Sculpture, Music, and the 
Drama. Similarly, in the department of Antiquities, besides se[)arate 
treatment of subordinate details, it deals with important topics, such as 
the Boule and Ecclesia, the Coinitia and the Senate, Commerce and War, 
the Houses, the Ships, the Temples, and the Theatres of the ancients. 

^J^he original text has been largely supplemented and corrected by 
Dr. Seyffert himself ; and the whole of the translation has been carefully 
revised and, in many cases, re-written or re-arranged by the editors. 
The larger part of the letter A (Abacus to AstroUxjy) was translated by 
]Vlr. Stallybrass, oAviiig to whose lamented death the remainder of the 
work was put into other hands. The succeeding articles, from Astrology 

' Lexikon tier klasaischen Alterthumskunde, • Kulturgeschichte der Gricchen und 
Horner ; Mythologie und Religion, JAtteratur, Kunst, und AlterthUrner des Staafs- und 
Privatlebens. (Leipzig: Verlag des Biblipgraphischen Instituts, 1882.) 
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to H^rcea, have been translated and prepared for the press by Professor 
Nettleship; the second part to Zosimns) has been translated 

under the supervision of Dr. Sandys ; while the proof sheets of the 
whole have been repeatedly read by both editors. The additions in- 
serted by the editors are generally distinguished by being placed within 
scpiare brackets, or printed as notes at the foot of the page. Most of the 
notes and other additions l)earing on Latin Literature, and a few bearing 
on Latin Antiquities, are due to Professor Nettleship; while Dr. Sandys 
has supplied references to classical authors and modern authorities wher- 
ever such references appeared either necessary or desirable. It is hoped 
til at these additions may serve to increase the usefulness of the book. 
The references to Cicero and Pliny are by the shorter sections Jiow in 
general use. The ancient authorities quoted include Aristotle’s newly 
discovered CoiistituMon of At he which has been cited under the head of 
the Solonian GomtituHon and other articles which have passed through 
the press since the publication of the edilio princejjs. In this and other 
respects every endeavour has been made to bring the articles up to date. 

Dr. Sandys has written articles on the following arclueological 
sulqccts, which were either omitted in the original work or appeared 
to deserve a fuller treatment than was there accorded them : Momia^y 
Pi(jment,s (under Paintimj)^ Ccelatiira (under Toreutic Arl)y and Vases 
(with 17 illustrations). li(‘ has also supplied brief notices of the lOdict 
of Diorleflan, the OhfmjAeimy the artists MeiitoVy Mysy PausQUy and tlfe 
younger PolifchPis ; Philo, the architect, and three others of the same 
name who were not included in Dr. Seyffert’s Le^ribm. The short article 
on Puicni is abridged from a valualde paper in the Chtssical Per lew 
by Mr. W. (k I. Anderson, Professen* of Classics at Firth College, 
Sheilield; that on the Law of Govt /fit. lias been kindly contributed by 
Mr. C. A. M. Pond, Fellow of St. John’s (Jolh\ge, Cambridge. 

Idle number of the illustrations has been largely increased. These 
have heon selected mainly from the following works: Schreiber’s Knltur- 
hisforischer Pilder-Atlas, ed. 1888, and Pilder^ Atlas zur Bias U7id Odyssee, 
1889, both published by Seemaun of Lci[)zig; Baumoister’s Denkmuler 
des Klassischeyi Alterthnms, 1884-1888, by Oldenbourg ©f Munich; Guhl 
and Koner s lAjej oj^ the Cj'teeJcs utid Ztoiyi(i7^s, Lnglish edition (Chatto & 
Windus); and- Perry’s Greek and RoDurn Sculpture (Longmans, 1882). 
The publishers are also indebted to Messrs. George Bell & Sons for the 
additional illustrations in the article on Gems, and for the portraits of 
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Horace, Lvcretim, Plato, and Socrates, selected from King’s Antique Gctns 
and Riwjs (1872) and Westropp’s Handbook of Archceologij (ed. 187«); 
to Messrs. Macmillan & Co. for Dr. Ddrpfeld’s Plan of Olympia and of 
the Propyloea, and for the engraving of a vase by Hieron (Fases, tig. 12). 
Tlio tAvo latter are from Miss Harrison’s Mythology and Monuments of 
Ancient Athens. The Plan of the Acropolis is copied from the Journal of 
Hellenic Studies with the kind permission of the Council of the Hellenic 
Society. That of the Homan Fora is reproduced from Droysen’s His- 
torischer Handatlas, 1886. In the article on the Olympian Games, the 
metope on page 430 is a reduced copy from Overbeck’s Gescliichte. der 
Griechischen Plastik. In that on Vases, tigs. 3 and 5 are borrowed from 
the Catalogue of Pottery in the Jermyn Street Museum. The engraving of 
the Majuads (Fttses, fig. 13) is reproduced by permission from Dr. Sandys’ 
edition of the Bacchoe of Euripides published by the University Pi‘ess, 
Cambridge. All these additional illustrations (which are distinguished 
by an asterisk) have been selected by Dr. Sandys, Avho has indicated, so 
far as practicable, the original authority on which they rest, and, in the 
case of works of art, the collections in Avhich they are to be found. 

In stating the English equivalents for Greek money, the editors 
have adopted the estimate of Professor W. W. Goodwin, in his article 
On the Value of the Attic Talent in Modern Honey published in the Trans- 
actions of the American Philological Association, 1885, xvi, pp. 117-119, 
acc'ording to which the intrinsic value of a drachma is appro.ximately Sd., 
and that of a talent £200. In the case of Roman money, they have 
followed Marquardt’s Handhuch der romischen Alterthiimer in reckoning 
1,000 sesterces as equivalent to £10.^ 

For the convenience of students, as well as of general readers, the 
quantities of Greek and Latin words have been marked once, but once 
only, in every article in which they occur. The Latin spelling of Greek 
words has been generally adopted, but the Greek form has, in all cases 
where it appeared advisable, been added in brackets. 

H. NETTLESHIP. 

J. B. SANDYS. 

March, 1891. 


^ See Prefai^ to ThiH Edition of this Dictionary 
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PREFACE TO SEClOND AND THIRD EDITIONS. 


PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION. 

I’he favourable reception that has been accorded to this work has en- 
abled the publishers to issue a second edition at an exceptionally early 
date. The book has been revised by Dr. Sandys, and some minor in- 
accuracies have been removed. References to Aristotle’s (jomtdidioti, ot 
Athens^ which, in the former edition, could only be inserted in the last 
two hundred pages, have now been added in the first five hundred, wher- 
ever such addition seemed to be required. Lastly, an Index has been 
supplied, which, it is hoped, will make the work still further useful as a 
book of reference. 

September, 1891. 


PREFACE TO THIRD EDITION. 

The present edition has been further revised and corrected by Dr. 
Sandys. The articles in which the most considei-able changt?s have been 
introduced are those on Comitia, Music,, and Theatre. 'I’he article on 
( 'o'lrdtia has been revised in accordance with the views of Mommsen ; that 
on Musw takes account of Mr. Monro’s recent work on the Modes of 
Ancient Music ; and that on Theatre gives some additional details re- 
specting the architectural theories of Dr. Dbrpfcld. 

In stating approximate English equivalents for Roman money, Dr. 
iSandys has thought it right to reconsider the choice made by the late 
Pi'ofessor Nettleship between the alternative estimates given in Mar- 
quardt’s Handbuch, vol. ii., p. 71. I’he sum of 1 ,000 sesterces is there 
reckoned as equivalent, under a gold standard, to 217’52 marks, or 
£10 17,s'. 6d.; and, under a silver standard, to 175‘41 marks, or 
£8 15.V. dd. In the former editions the gold standard was adopted, and 
1,000 sesterces taken as ecpiivalent to £10; in the present, the silver 
standard has been preferred, and the equivalent is accordingly £8 15.s'. 
Under this estimate a Roman denarias is e(piivalent to S^d., or very little 
more than a Greek drachma, which is here set at Sd. 

It should be added that tlie Index here reprinted from the Secon<i 
Edition is the work of the late Mr. H. D. Uarbishire, Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. * 

December, 1894. 

ABBREVIATIONS, ETC. 

rp. coiBpare. ih. ibidem. 

q.v. quod vide. ^ iiulicates a short syllable. 

I.c. locus (^or liber) dial us. — indicates a long syllable. 
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ABACUS ACCEXSI. 


Abacus (G r. dl/act'j dhcilclon). ( 1 ) A square 
|)latc, es})ecially the stone slab tliat covers 
the capital of’ a column {sec AitciiiTECTURE, 
Ordkrs OF, figs. 1 and 5). (2) A dice-board, 
(o) A mathematician’s table strewn wdth 
hm^ sand, on which figures wore drawn with 
a stilus. (4) A counting-board, on which 
sit ms were worked for private and public 
accounts. The reckoning was done with 
counters lying on the board (calcCdi) or 
with l)c-ads sliiling in vertical grooves. (On 
tlui sideboard called Abacus^ see Tables.) 

Abolla. A thick woollen cloak, worn by 
Homan soldiers and philosophers. 

Absyrtus. Son of king A^letes, and bro- 
ther of Medea, who, in her flight with Jason 
the Argonaut, cut Absyrtus into pieces, 
and threw them one by one into the sea, so 
that her father, stopping to pick them up, 
might be delayed in his pursuit. 

Academy (Gr. AkdcLemia). A grove on 
tlie Oephissus near Athens, sacred to the 
hero Actldemus, and containing a gymna- 
sium. Here Plato, whose country-house 
was* near, delivered his lectures; hence 
tlie school of philosophy founded by him 
received the name of ‘‘ The Academy.” 

Ac&mas (Gr. Akdmas). Son of Theseus and 
Phaedra, was brought up with his brother 
DemSphoon by Elephenor, king of Euboea, 
and sent with Diomedes as ambassador to 
Troy, to persuade Priam to send Helen 
back in peace. After the fall of Troy, in 
which he took a prominent part as one of 
rhe heroes concealed in the wooden horse, 
he with his brother recovered his father’s 
sovereignty over Attica, and then led a 
colony from Athens to Cyprus, where he 
died. {Comjj. Demophoon, 2.) 

Acarnan and Amphdt3rus (Gr. Akarnan. 
Amphoterbs). Sons of Alcma3on and Cal- 
lirrhCe. Their mother, Jiearing of her hus- 
band’s murder by Phegeus and his sons, 
prays Zeus, who loves her, to let her*boys 
grow up into men at once, so that they can 
avenge their father. This done, they slay 
the sons of Phegeils at T6g6a and himself 
at Psophis, offer up at Delphi the Jewels of 
Harmonia, which they have thus acquired, 

u. c. A. 


and then found a kingdom called after the 
elder of them Acariiania. {See Ali*hk- 
SIBtKA.) 

Acastus (Gr. Akastos). Son of P6lias, 
.king of lolcos, who joined the Argonautic 
expedition, though against his father’s will, 
as a friend of Jason. At his father’s death 
he celebrated funeral games which were 
the theme of ancient poets and artists, and 
in which Peleus was represented as par- 
ticipating. He took part in the Calydonian 
boar-hunt. But his wife Astydimeia fell 
in love with Peleus {q.v.\ and this brought 
ruin on the wedded pair. His daughter was 
Laodilineia, renowned for her tender love 
to Protesilaiis (^^.v.)- 

Acca Larentia. According to the com- 
mon legend, wife of the herdsman Fausthlus, 
and nurse to Romtilus and Remus ; accord- 
ing to another, a f avourite of Hercules, and 
wife to a rich Pltruscan, Tarutius, whose 
possessions she bequeathed to Romulus or 
(according to another account) the Roman 
people. She is said to have had twelve sons, 
with whom she sacrificed once a year for the 
fertilizing of the Roman fields (arva), and 
who were thence named Arval Brothers 
{fratres arvdles). One of them having died, 
Romulus took his place, and founded the 
priesthood so called. (^SVcArvalBrothers.) 
She at last disappeared on the spot where, 
afterwards, at the feast of Larentalia (Dec. 
23), the flamen of Qil!rinus and the pontiffs 
sacrificed to her while invoking Jupiter. 
All this, together with her name, meaning 
“ mother of the Lares,” shows that she was 
originally a goddess of the earth, to whose 
care men entrusted their seed-corn and their 
dead. {See Lares.) In })articular she per- 
sonified the city lands and their crops. 
Probably she is the Dea Dia worshipped 
by the Arval Brothers. 

Accensi. In the older constitution of 
the Roman army, the accensi were men 
taken from the lowest assessed class to fill 
gaps in the ranks of the heavy farmed 
soldiers. They followed the legion un- 
armed, simply in their clothes {veldt! ^ or 
accensi velati). In action they stood in the 

B 
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rear rank of the third line, ready to pick up 
the arms of the fallen and fill their places. 
They were also used as assistant workmen 
and as orderlies. This last employment 
may have caused the term acaemsus to be 
applied to the subordinate officer whom 
(ionsuls and proconsuls, praetors and pro- 
praetors, and all officers of consular and 
]:)rietorian rank had at their service in ad- 
dition to lictors. In later times officers 
chose these attendants out of their own 
freedmon, sometimes to marshal their way 
when thr y had no lictors or had them march- 
ing behind, sometimes for miscellaneous 
duties. Thus the prje tor’s accensns had to 
cry the hours of the day, 3, 6, 9, and 12. 
Unlike the subordinate officers named 
ap])rirItors, their term of office expired with 
that of their superior. 

Accius, or Attius (Lucius), A Roman 
poet, who was born 170 n.C. of a freed man 
and freedwoman, at Pisauriim in Umbria, 
and died about 90 n.o. lie was the most 
prolific and, under the Republic, the most 
highly esteemed of tragic poets, especially 
for his lofty, impassioned style and power- 
ful descriptions. His talents seem to have 
secured him a respectable position in Roman 
society, which he maintained with full con- 
sciousnessof his merits. His poetical career 
can be tracked through a T. vuiod of thirty-six 
years, from n.C. 140, wIkmi ho exhibited a 
drama under the same fediles as the octo- 
genarian Pacuvius, to H.c. 104. Of his 
trag(Hli(^s, the titles and fragments of some 
fifty are preservaul. Two of these treat of 
national subjects (see Pr.ktexta), viz., the 
Brutus and the Dccius. The former dealt 
with the expulsion of the Tanjuins ; the 
latter with the heroic death of Docius at 
Sentinum, H.C. 295. The rest, composed 
after Greek models, embrace almost all 
cycles of legend, especially the Trojan, 
wliich is treated in a great variety of aspects. 
Accius likewise handled questions of gram- 
mar, literary history, and antiquities in the 
Alexandrine manner and the fashion of his 
own time, and in many different metres. 
These works (the Didascdllca in at least 
nine books ; the Pragjnutica on dramatic 
poetry and acting, etc.) have also perished’. 

AchsBUS. A Greek tragic poet of Eretria, 
born about 482 b.c., a contemporary of So- 
j)hocles, and especially famous in the lino 
of satjrric drama. He wrote about forty 
plays, of which only small fragments are 
preserved. Not being an Athenian, he only 
gained one victory. 

AchSlous. The god of the river of tliat 


name between ^Etolia and Acarnania; eldest 
of the 3(XX) gons of Oc^inus and Tethys, and 
father of the Sirens by St6r6pe, the daugh- 
ter of Porthaon. As a water-god he was 
capable of metamorphosis, appearing now 
as a bull, then as a snake, and again as a 
bull-faced man. In fighting with Heracles 
for the possession of I)el&neira, he lost one 
horn, but got it back in exchange for the 
horn of Amaltheia (q.v.). As the oldest 
and most venerable of river-gods, he was 
worshipped all over Greece and her colonies, 
especially Rhodes, Italy, and Sicily. The 
oracle of Dodona, in every answer which 
it gave, added an injunction to Scacrifico to- 
Achelous; and in religious usage his name 
stood for any stream or running water. 

Acheron. A river in the lower world. 
(See Hades, Rkai.m of.) 

Achilles (Gr. Achilleiis), (1 ) Son of Peleus 
(king of the Myrmidons in Thessalian 
Phthia) by the Nerei'd Thetis, grandson of 
Acetous, great-grandson of Zeus. In Homer 
he is duly brought up by his mother to 
man’s estate, in close friendship with his 
ohhm cousin Patroclus, tlie son of Menoetius, 
a half-brother of ifi]acus; is taught the 
arts of war and eloquence by Plnenix (q.v,) 
and that of healing by the centaur Chiron, 
his mother’s grandfather. But latei- 
gends lend additional features to the story 
of his youth. To make her son immortal, 
Thetis anoints him with ambrosia by day, 
and holds him in the fire at night, to destroy 
whatever mortal element he has derived 
from his father, until Peleus, coming in one 
night, sees the boy baking in the fire, and 
makes an outcry ; the goddess, aggrieved at 
seeing her plan thwarted, deserts husband 
and child, and goes home to the Nereids. 
According to a later story she dipped the 
child in the river Styx, and thus made him 
invulnerable, all but the heel by whick she 
held him. Then Peleus takes the mother- 
less boy to Chiron on Mount Pelidn, who 
feeds liiih on the entrails of lions and boars, 
and the marrow of bears, and instructs him 
in all knightly and elegant arts. At the 
age of six the boy was so strong and swift 
'that he slew wild boars and lions, and 
caught stags without net or hound. Again, 
as to his share in tl^a expedition to Troy, the 
legends differ widely. In Homer, Achilles 
and «Patroclus are at once ready to obey 
the call of Nestor and Odysseus, and their 
fathers willingly let them go, accompanied 
I by the old man Phoenix. “In later legend, 

I Thetis, alarmed by the prophecy of Calchas 
^ that Troy cannot betaken without Achilles. 
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and foreseeing liis fall in such a war, con- 
ducts the boy of nine to the islanc^of Scyrds, 
where in female dress he grows iip among 
the daughters of king L5^c6med6s, and by 
one of them, Deidameia, begets Neoptule- 
mus {q.v,). But Calchas betrays his where- 
abouts, and Odysseus, in concert with DI6- 
medes, unmasks the young hero. Dis- 
guised as a merchant, he spreads out female 
ornaments before the maidens, as well as 
a shield and spear; suddenly a triiinpet 
sounds the call to battle, the maidens flee, 
but Achilles clutches at the arms, and de- 
clares himself eager to fight. At the first 
landing of the Greeks, on the Asian coast, 
he wounds Telephus ; at their second, 

on the Trojan shore, Cycnus iq.v.). Before 
Troy, Homer makes him the chief of Greek 
heroes, whom the favour of Hera and Athena 
and his own merit have placed above friend 
and foe. He is graced with all the attri- 
butes of a hero : in bii tli, beauty, swiftness, 
strength, and valour, ho has not his peer; 
none can resist hinx, the very sight of him 
strikers t(UTor into the foe. His anger may 
be furious, his grief immoderate ; but his 
nature is at bottom kind, affectionate, and 
generous, even to his enemies. Touching 
is his love for his parents, especially his 
mother, and his devotion to his friends. In 
the first nine years of the war he leads the 
Greeks on their man}’’ plundering exc.ursions 
around Troy, and destroys eleven inland and 
twelve seacoast towns. The events of the 
tenth year, brought on by the deep grudge 
he bears Agamemnon for taking away 
Briseis (daughter of Brises), form tho 
subject of Homer’s Iliad. When ho and 
his men withdraw from the fight, the Tro- 
jans press on irresistibly ; they have taken 
the camp of the Greeks, and are setting 
their ships on fire. In this extremity ho 
lends •Patroclus the arms his father {see 
Peleus) had given him, and lets him lead 
the Myrmidons to battle. Patroclus drives 
the Trojans back, but falls by Hector’s 
hand, and the arms are lost, though tho 
c.orpso is recovered. Grief for his friend 
and thirst for vengeance at last overcome 
his grudge against Agamemnon. Furnished 
by Hephaestus, at the request of Thetis, 
with splendid new arms, including the 
shield of wondrous workmanship, he goes 
out against Hector, well knowing that tho 
himself must fall soon after him. He makes 
frightful havoc among the enemy, till at 
last Hector is xlle’ only one that dares 
await him without the walls, and even he 
turns in terror at the sight of him. After 


chasing him three times round tlie city, 
Achilles overtakes him, pierces him with 
his lance, trails his body behind his chariot 
to tho camp, and there casts it for a prey 
to tho birds and dogs. Then with the 
utmost pomp ho lays the loved friend of his 
3 ^oiith in the same grave-mound that is to 
hold his own ashes, and founds funeral games 
in his honour. The next night Priam comes 
secretly to his tent, and offers rich giftvS to 
ransom Hector’s body ; but Achilles, whom 
the broken-down old king reminds of his 
own father, gives it up without ransom, and 
grants eleven days’ truce for the bnryitig. 
After many valiant deeds {see Trojan War), 
he is overtaken by tlie fate which he had 
himself chosen ; for the choice had been 
given him between an early death with un- 
dying fame and a long but inglorious lifi^. 
Near the S(;ieaii Gate he is struck by the 
shaft of Paris, guided by Apollo. Accord- 
ing to a later legend he was wounded in 
tho one vulnerable heel. And in the temple 
of Thymbnean Apollo, whither he had gone 
unarmed to bo wedded to Priam’s daughter 
Pol^’-xena (r/.r.). Greeks and Trojans fight 
furiously all day about bis body, till Zeus 
sends down a storm to end the fight. Seven- 
teen days and nights tho Greeks, with 
Thetis and tho sea-goddesses and Muses, 
bewail the dead ; then amid numerous sacri- 
fices tlie body is burnt. Next morning the 
ashes, with those of Patroclus and of Nestor's 
son, Antilochus, whom Achilles had loved 
in the next degree, are placed in a golden 
pitcher, tho work of lleplurstns, and gift of 
Dionysus, and deposited in tho famed 
tumulus that crowns tho promontory of’ 
Sigouin. Tho soul of Homor’s Achille? 
dwells, like other souls, in the lower world, 
and is there seen by Odysstuis together with 
tho souls of his two friends. According to 
later poets Thetis snatched her son’s body 
out of the burning pyre and carried it to 
the island of Leuke at tho mouth of the 
Danube, where the transfigured hero lives 
on, sovereign of the Pontus and husband of 
Ipliigeneia. Others place him in Elysium, 
with Medea or Helena to wife. Besides 
Lcuce, where the mariners of Pontns and 
GAek colonists honoured him with offerings 
and games, lie had many other places of wor- 
ship; the most venerable, however, was his 
tomb on the Hellespont, where ho ap})eored 
to Homer in tho full blaze ofr.his arniour, 
and struck the poet blind. In works of art 
Achilles was represented as similar to Ares, 
with magnificent physique, and hair bristling 
up like a mane. One of his most famous 
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statues is that at Paris (from the Villa 
Boi-ghese), though many take it for an Ares. 

(2) Tattiis^a Greek mathematician of the 
I'lrd century a.d. He wrote an introduction 
to the Phamomena of Ariitus. 

(o) Acliilles of Alexandria^ about 450 
A.D., probably a Christian ; author of a 
(ireek romance in eight books, the story of 
Clc'ituphOn of Tyro and Loucippe of By- 
zantium, two lovers who pass through a 
long train of adventures before they meet. 
As the whole story is put in the mouth of 
tlie hero, many scenes, being told at second- 
hand, lose in liveliness ; and the flow of the 
narrative is checked by too many digres- 
sions, some interesting enough in them- 
selves, by descriptions of places, natural 


a son named Pei-seus. Then mother and child 
are put in a wooden box and thrown into 
the sea, but they drift to the island of 8eri- 
plius, and are kindly received. Perseus, 
having grown into a hero, sots out with his 
mother to seek Acrisius, who has fled from 
Argos for fear of the oracle coming true ; 
he finds him at Larissa, in Thessaly, and 
kills him unawares with a discu*s. 

Aero (llelmluH) A Roman grammarian 
of the end of tlie 2nd century a.d. He 
wrote commentaries (now lost) on Terence, 
•Horace, and perha{)S Persius. The collec- 
tion of scholia bearing his name dates 
from the 7th century. 

Acroliths. Statues whoso uncovered ex- 
1 tremities are made of stone, the covered 
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phenomena, Avorks of art, feelings and 
passions, in which the author exhibits his 
vast reading. The style has considerable 
elegance, though often marred b}^ an alFec- 
tation of neatness and brevity. The novel 
continued to be popular until the fall of 
Byzantium. • ^ 

Acontius (Or. AA-ou/Wn). See Cydifpe. 
Acratisma (Or. AA'ivJfisnfa). See Meals. 
Acrisius (Or. Akrtsh'is), King of Argos, 
great-grandson of Dilnaiis, son of Abas, and 
brother of Preetus. An oracle having de- 
clared that a son of his daughter Diinae 
would take his life, lie shuts her up in a 
brazen tower; but Zeus falls into her Itip in 
the shape of a shower of gold, and she bears 


jiarts of another material, such as wood. 

Acrdpdlis (Or. Akrdpdlls). Properly — Up- 
per Town. The Greek name for the citadel 
or stronghold of a town. The Acropolis of 
Athens was situated on a plateau of rock, 
about 200 feet in height, ],(XX) in breadth 
from east to west, and 460 in length from 
north to south. It was originally called 
CccropTa, after Georops, the ancestor of the 
Athenians, whoso grave and shrine were 
shdwn on the spot. On the north side 
of the Acropolis was the Erechtheum, the 
common seat of worship of the ancient 
gods of Athens, Athene Polios, Hephaestus, 
Poseidon, and Ercchtheus himself, who 
was said, to have founded the sanctuary. 
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His house was possibly N.E. of the Erech- 
theum. Pisi stratus, like the ancient kings, 
liad his residence on the Acropolis, and may 
have added the stylobate to the temple of 
Athene recently identified, S. of the Erech- 
theum. The walls of the fortress proper 
were destroyed in the Persian wars, IHiJ 
and 479 B.C., and restored by Cimoii. But 
the wall surrounding the foot of the hill, 
called the Felasgikdn or PClarglkon^ and 
supposed to be a relic of the oldest inhabi- 
tants, was left in ruins. Cimon also laid 
the foundation of a new temple of Athene* 
on the south side of the hill. This temple 
was begun afresh and completed in the 
most splendid style by Pericles, and called 
the Parthenon. (/S'cc Parthenon.) Pericles 
at the same time adorned the apjiroach’ to 
the ‘west side of the Acropolis with the 
glorious Frdpghray and began to rebuild 
the Erechtheum in magnificent style. (/SVr 
Ereciitiieum^ Propyl/EA.) There were 
several other sanctuaries on the Acropolis, 
that, for instance, of Artemis Brauronia, on 
the S.E. side of the Propyla^a; the beautiful 
little temple of Athene Nike to the S.W. ; 
and the Pandrbseum adjoining the temple 
of Erechtheus. There were many altars, 
that of Zeus Hypiltos for example, and 
countless statues,among them tliatof Athene 
Pr6milch5s, with votive offerings. Among 
the numerous grottos in the rock, one on 
the north side was dedicated to Pan, another 
to Apollo. 

Acta. The L»atin term for official records 
of transactions, including Arta sendfns and 
Acta popult FOniani^ both established by 
(./jesar in his first consulship, B.C. 59. (1) 

Acta acnatua, Caesar’s law decreed that all 
transactions of the senate should be regu- 
larly written down and published, which had 
only been done hitherto in exceptional (•as(*s. 
The ^rritten reports were continued under 
the Empire, but Augustus ]mt a stop to their 
publication. These documents were pre- 
served among tlie state archives and in the 
public libraries, where they could only be 
inspected by permission of the city pre- 
fect. At first a temporary duty im])os(Ml 
on individual senators, the business of 
reporting grew into a separate ofiice held 
ill rotation, with the title of Ab actis 
scant if. % and the officer holding it had a 
considerable staff of writers under llim, 
called Actiidrit, (2) The Acta {(lii(rna) 
jmpiili (Roinani)^ or Acta publlca, yrbdna, 
arbisj diarua pojmliy or simpl}" Acta or 
Dinnia^ were an official daily chronicle, 
wliich, in ad<lition to official reports of 


events in the imperial family, and state 
and city affairs, contained regulations by 
the magistrates, transactions and decrees 
of the senate, accidents, and family news 
communicated to the editors. They were 
publicly exhibited on a whitened “ board 
{albuni), which any one might read and 
copy; and there were 'men who made a 
business of multiplying and transmitting 
such news to the provinces. After a time 
the originals were placed among the state- 
archives for the benefit of those who wished 
to consult them. 

Actseon (Gr. Aktaion). Son of Aristauis by 
Auton6e, the daughter of (Jadmus of Tliebes, 
was trained by Chiron into a finished 
huntsman. Having either seen Artemis 
(Diana) when bathing, or boasted his su- 
periority in the chase, he was changed by 
her into a stag, and torn to pieces by his 
own hounds on Mount CithsBron. The 
hounds looked everywhere for their mastei*, 
and would not be pacified till Chiron 
showed them an image of him. His statue 
was often set u)> on hills and rocks ns a. 
protection against the dangerous heat of the 
dog-days, of which probably the myth itself 
is but a symbol. 

ActoridaB, Actoriones. See Moliones. 

Actuarius. Sec AerpA. 

Acusilafis. Sec TiOGOGRAPHi. 

Admetus. Son of Pharos, king of Pherm 
in Thessaly, who took part in the (.’aly- 
donian boar-hunt and the voyage of the 
Argo. Apollo served him for a time as a 
shepherd, either from love and as a reward 
for his piety, or to expiate a capital crime. 
When Admetus wooed Alcestis, the daughter 
of Bellas, and her father would only give her 
to one who should yoke lions and boars to 
a chariot, ho fulfilled the task with Apollons 
help ; indeed, the god oven prevailed on the 
Moirai to release him from death, j)rovided 
that any one would volunteer to die for him. 
He is at length seized with a mortal sickness, 
and his aged ])areiits refusing to give up the 
remnant of their days for him, Alcestis dies 
lor her husband, but is sent back to tin 
upper world by Persephune, or, according 
to another story, is rescued out of the hand 
of Hades by Heracles. 

Adonis. Sprung, according to the com- 
mon legend, from the unnatural love of 
the Cy])rian princess Myrrha (or Smyrna) 
for her father Cfnyras, who, 911 becoming 
aware of the crime, j)uisues her with a 
sword ; but she, praying to the gods, is 
changed into a myrtle, our of whose bark 
springs the beautiful Adonis, the beloved 
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of Aphrodite. While yet a youth, he dies 
'wounded by a boar in limiting; the god- 
dess, inconsolable, makes the anemone 
grow out of his blood. As she will not 
give up her darling, and Pers6ph6ne has 
fallen in love with him, Zeus decrees 
that he shall pass half the year with one 
and half with the other goddess. Adonis 
( = lord) was properly a Syrian god of nature, 
a type of vegetation, which after a brief 
blossoming always dies again. The myth 
was embodied in a yearly Feast of Adonis 
held by women, which, starting from Byblos 
m Syria, the cradle of this worship, came by 
way of Cyprus to Asia Minor and Greece, 
then under the Ptolemies to Egypt, and 
in the imperial ago to Homo. When the river 
Adonis by Byblos ran red with the soil 
washed down from Lebanon by the autumn 
rain, they said Adonis was slain by the boar 
in the mountains, and the water was dyed 
with his blood. Then tho women sot out 
to s(3ck him, and having fouiul a figure that 
they took to be his corpse, performed his 
funeral rites with lamentations as wild as 
the rejoicings that followed over his re- 
surrection were licentious. The feast was 
held, in the East, with great niagiii licence. 
In Greece the celebration was much simpler, 
a leading feature being the little “Adoni.s- 
gardens,’^ viz. pots holding all kinds of 
herbs that come out (piickly and as (piickly 
lade, which were finally thrown into the 
water. At the court of Alexandria a 
figure in costly a])])arel was displa 3 "ed on a 
silver bier, and the next morning c,arried 
in ])rocession by the wonnui to tho sea, 
and committed to tin? waves. In most 
places tlio foast was held in tho hottest 
season. 

Adoption. (1) At Athens adoption took 
place either in the adopter’s lifetime or by 
will; or again, if a man died (diildle.ss and 
intestate, the State interfered to bring into 
liis house tho man next entitled by the Attic 
law of inhoritanc,e aslieir and adoptive son, 
so that the race and the religions rites 
peculiar to it might not die ont. None but 
the independent citizen of respectable char- 
acter could adopt, and he only while he 
was as yet without male heirs. If there 
were daughters, one of them was usually 
betrothed to tho adojited son, and tho rest 
portioned oft’ with dowries. If after that a 
male heir was born, be and the adopted had 
equal rights. 

(2) At Rome there were two kinds of 
adoption, both requiring the adopter to j 
be a male and childless : Arrogdfio and ' 


-ADRASTUS. 

Adoption proper. The former could only 
take place where the person to be adopted 
was independent {sui jurist and his adopter 
had no prospect of male offspring ; at the 
instance of the pontifex, and after full proof 
of admissibility, it had to be sanctioned 
by the comitia curiata. Adoption proper 
applied to those still under paternal rule 
{patria potcstas\ tho father selling his son 
by formal mancipCdio {q.v.) to the adopter, 
who then, the paternal power being thus 
abolished, claimed the son before the court 
as his own, and the father allowed him to be 
adjudged to him. By either transaction the 
person adopted passed completely over into 
the family and rank of the adopter, and 
naturally took his name in full, but wdth the 
addition of a second cognomen formed from 
his own former nOmcn gentile b}^ the sulBx 
-dmiSj c.g. Publius Cornelius Scipio iEinili- 
anus (son of Lucius yFmilius Paullus). 
Women too could be adopted, but not 
arrogated ; neither could tliey adopt. At tho 
latter end of the Republic we had a testa- 
mentary Adoption in existence, which at 
lirst likewise produced a change of name, 
but not of status. 

Adrasteia. ^See Nemesis. 

Adrastus. Grandson of JBas, son of TalTius 
and Lysimache. In a^qnarrel between the 
three houses reigning in Argos, the Biant ida*, 
Mrdam[)odi(l;n. and Pnetida*, he is driven 
out b}' Amphiaraus, who also killed his 
father, ilees to his motlier’s father^ king 
Pulybusof STcy6n,and inherits his kingdom. 
But, reconciled to Amphiaraus, to whom 
he gives his sister Erlj)h 3 'le, ho returns 
and rules over Argos. During one stormy 
night a great .scuffto is heard outside the 
])alace : two fugitives, Polyneices son of 
(Edipus of Thebes, and Tydeus son of 
(Encus of Calydon (one wrap])ed in a lion’s 
hide, the other in a boar-skin), have st)nght 
refuge in the front-court, and are fightingl’or 
a night’s lodging. Adrastus, coming forth, 
recognises the fulfilment of an oracle which 
had bidden him marry his daughters to a 
lion and a boar. He gives Argeia to Poly- ‘ 
neices and Deipyle to Tydeus, promising 
to conduct those princes liome and rein- 
state them in their rights. Thus began 
under liis lead thb far-famed and fatal ex- 
pedition of the Seven against Thebes (7.V.). 

He ' alone escapes destruction by the help 
of his divine winged steed Areion. Ten 
years after, with the sons of the slain, the 
Epigdui {q.v,), and his bVn son iEgialeus, 
he again marches upon Thebes, takes and 
destroys the town, but loses his son, and 
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tlies of grief on his way home at M^gara, 
where, as well as at Sicyon and Athens, he 
was worshipped as a hero. 

Advdcatus. At Rome, under the Repub- 
lic, a competent friend who gave his advice 
in a law-suit and came into court in person, 
not to speak (tbe patrOnus causiv. did that), 
but to support the cause by his presence. 
In the imperial age the term was applied 
to the counsel who pleaded in court in the 
presence of the parties, for doing which 
he was allowed, after the time of Claudius, 
to take a moderate fee. 

Adytdn. In many Grreek temples, a space 
set apart, sometimes underground, and only 
entered by the priest, a holy of holies. 
{Her Tkmim.k.) 

JEa. The realm of the mythic A<]etes ; 
afterwards supposed to be Colchis on the 
Euxine. 

JEclcus(Gr,^4/>/Av'?.s*). Ancestor of the heroic 
yl^ac.idie ; son of Zeus by .Egina, a daughter 
of the river-god Asopus in Phlius, whom 
tlio king of gods, in the form of an eagle, 
carried off to the island named after her, 
where her son was born. As king of il^lgina 
lie ruled the Myrmidons, whom Zeus at his 
request cTcated out of ants ((Jr. myrmekva) 
to people his island, which, according to 
one story, was uninhabited, according to 
.'mother, stricken '^ith pestihuice. Beloved 
by the gods for his piety, when a drought 
ilosolatcd Greece, his intercession obtained 
rain from Zeus; and the grateful Greeks 
built him in /flgina a temple enclosed by 
a marble wall, Pindar says he helped 
Poseidon and Apollo to rear the walls of 
Troy, erecting that very portion which was 
afterwards scaled by his son Telamon, and 
his grandson Neoptolemus. His justh'e 
caused him after death to be nuide a judge 
ill the lower world. At iEgina and Athens 
he jvas worshipped as a demigod. His sons 
by Chiron’s daughter Endei’s were Telamon 
and Peleus, the fathers of Ajax and Achilles ; 
another son Phocus,by the Nereid Psamathe, 
was slain by his half-brothers, for which 
their father banished them. 

^dlles. At Rome, two sets of magistrates, 
the Plebeian {a^diles plcbis or plcbeii) and 
the Curule {mlilcs curules). (1) The two 
J^lrbeian Jhldiles were appointed b.c. 494 at 
1 he same time with the Tribuneship of the 
Plebs, as servants of the Tribunes, and at 
first probably nominated by them till 471, 
when, like them and under their presi- 
dency, they be^an to be elected by the 
whole body of the Plebs. They took their 
name from the temple {^vdes^ of the [)le- 


beian goddess Ceres, in which their official 
archives were kept. Beside the custody 
of the plebi-scUa^ and afterwards of the 
senatus-consulta^ it was their duty to make 
arrests at the bidding of the tribunes ; to 
carry out the death-sentences which they 
passed, by hurling the criminal down from the 
Tarpeian rock ; to look after the importation 
of corn ; to watch the traffic in the markets ; 
and to organize and superintend the Plebeian 
and Roman Games. Like the tribunes, they 
could only be chosen from the body of the 
Plebs, and wore no badge of office, not so 
much as the toga jrrwtvxta^ even after they 
became an authority indopendent of thf 
tribunes. (2) The Ciirulc ^iJdilcs^ from B.c. 
3()G, were taken at first from the Patrician 
body alone, soon after from Patricians and 
Plebeians by turns, and lastly from either. 
Elected yearly in the comitia tributa unde.r 
the presidency of a consul, they were, from 
the first, officers of the whole pe^.ojile, though 
low in rank ; they sat in the sella r Hindis^ 
from which they took their name, and wore 
as insignia the toga praiexta. As in nnik, 
so in the extent of their powers they stood 
above the Plebeian il^ldiles, being entitled 
to exercise civil jurisdiction in market busi- 
ness, where the latter could only impose a 
fine. The functions of the two wore very 
much alike, comprising : (i) the superin- 
tendence of trade in the market, where they 
had to tost weights and measures, and tlui 
quality of goods ; to keep down the ju’ico of 
provisions, both by prohibitive measures, 
(‘specially against n^graters of corn, and by 
the purchase and liberal distribution of 
food {cura annOnoi)] and, as regards the 
money-market, to prosecute those who 
transgressed the laws of usury ; (ii) the 
care of the streets and build tugs within 
the city and the circuit of a mile outside, by 
cleansing, paving, and improving the streets, 
or stirring up those who were bound to do 
it ; by seeing that the street traffic was 
unimpeded ; by keeping in repair the 
temples, public buildings, and works, such 
as sowers and aqueducts, and seeing that 
these latter and the fire-apparatus were in 
working order ; (iii) a superintendence of 
health and morals, including the inspec- 
tion of baths, taverns, and low houses, the 
putting down of all that endangered public 
order and decency, e.g. games of hazard, 
breaches of sumptuary law^, introduction 
of foreign religions, etc. ; (iv) the exhi- 
bition of Games (of which the Roman and 
Megaleiisian devolved on the curule, the 
Plebeian on the plebeian sediles), the super- 
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Vision of fcHx^ivitics at the fcriw /Mfiitfr 
iiiid at games given by private men. The 
cost of the games given by tlieinselve.s 
they defrayed partly out of a sum set apart 
by the State, but utterly inadeiiuate to the^ 
large demands of later times ; partly out ot 
the pro(’>ecds of fines which were also spent 
on public buildings, and partly out of their 
own resources. Thus the aedileship became 
an exjiensive luxury, and its enjoyment less 
and less accessible to men of moderate 
means. Ambitious men often spent in- 
credible sums ill getting up games, to win 
the people’s favour with a view to liiglier 
honours, though the ie(lile?>liip was not 
necessary as a stepping-stoiio to these. Tn 
Cicero’s time the legal age for the curule 
ledileship was thirty-seven. From B.C. d(>b 
their number was unclianged, till (Vsar 
in 13.C. 44 added two more, the Plebeian 
jFAlih'S Cc7'idleSj to whom alone tho 
annomv. and the management of the hull 
Cerinles were entrusted. Under the 
Empire the oifice of ?pdile lost much in 
importance by some of its functions being 
handed over to separate ollicers, especially 
by the transference of its jurisdiction and 
its control of games to tho jinetors; and it 
fell into siudi contemjit, that even Augustus 
had to make a tenure of it, or the tribune- 
shipy a condition of eligibility to the 
praetorship; and succeeding emperors often 
had to fill it by compulsion. In the 3rd 
century a.d. it seems to have died out alto- 
gether. 

JEdittlus or JEdlttimus. The overseer of 
a temple that had no priest of its own (see 
Prints) ; also a major-domo. (Sec Slaves. ) 
Aeddn. Daughter of Pandareos, wife of the 
Theban king Zethus, and mother of Ityliis. 
Envious at her sister-in-law, Niobe, having 
six sons, she tries to kill tlie eldest, but 
by mistake kills her own. She is changed 
h} Zeus into a nightingale, and for ever 
bewails her son. Later legend makes her 
the wife of an artificer Polytechnus at 
C5l5phbn in Lydia ; she stirs tho anger of 
Hera by boasting that she lives more happily 
with her husband than the goddess with 
Zeus. Hera sends Eris ( -- strife) to set on 
foot a wager between liusband and wife, that 
whichever fini.shes first the piece of work 
they have in hand (he a chair, she a gar- 
ment) shall make the other a present of a 
slave-girl. liy Hera’s help Aedon wins, 
and Polytechnus in vexation fetches her 
sister, Chelidonis, on a false pretext, from 
her father’s house, and having reduced her 
to submission on tlie way, and bound her 


1 to scc.iccy on pain of death, pre.soiits her 
' to his wile uiirccogniseil as a slave. One 
day Atnlon overhears her sister lamenting 
her lot at a fountain, and concerts w'ith her 
to slay lt 3 dus, cook him, and set him before 
liis father to eat. On learning tho truth, 
J^dytechnns pursues tho sister t<> her home; 
but tlim-e the gods, to prevent more Jiorrors, 
turn them all into birds, making Panda roos 
an osjirey, his wdfo a kingfisher, Poly- 
techiius a. pelican, Chelidonis a swallow, 
and Aedon a nightingale, ((.^omp, Pro(’\e.) 

I jEetes. Son of Helios and tho Ocean 
I nymph Perse is, brother of (hree and 
Pasiphae, king of -Ea, father of Medea and 
Absyrtns by the ocean nymph Jdyia. (See. 
Argonauts and Mkdea.) 

.£geus. Son of Pandidn (q.v, 2) and 
Pelia. Having with tho help of his brothers 
Jjycus, Pallas, and Nisus wTo.stod Attica 
from the sons of his uncle Metion, wdio had 
driven out his father, ho seized the sole 
sovereignty. Dethroned by his brotlier 
Pallas and his sons, ho was rescued and 
restored by his son Theseus Having 

slain Androgeos, son of Minos he 

was conquered hy that king, and compelled 
to send seven youths and seven maidens to 
Crete every nine years as victims to the 
Minotaur. When Theseus set out to free 
his country from this tribute, he agreed in 
case of success to exchange tho black sail 
of his ship for a white ; but ho forgot to 
do so, and ^geus seeing the old sail on the 
returning vessel, gave up his son for lost, 
and threw himself into the sea, which is 
supposed to have been named after him 
the .iEgean. He had a herOOn or shrine at 
Athens, (childless by his first tw^o mar- 
riages, and ascribing the fact to the anger 
of Aphrodite, he is said to have introduced 
her worship into Athens. (For his son 
Medus by Medea, sec both.) • 

(Gr. yEgtnlcia), Daughter of Ad- 
rastus of Argos, wife of Diomedes (q.v,). 

^gl&leus. Son of Adrastus of Argos, and 
one of the EpTgSni (q.v.). who fell before 
Thebes. 

^glna, a nymph, daughter of the river- 
•god Asopus, and, by Zeus, mother of iEiicus 
(q.v.). 

iEginetan Sculptaires, The marble pedi- 
ments of Athena’s temple at Angina, di.s- 
covefed in 1811 , restored by Thorwaldseii, 
and preserved in the Glyptothek at Munich. 
Their great value consists in the full light 
they throw on the condittdn of Greek art, 
especially of tho iEginetan school, in B.C. 
480 . (Comj}. Sculpture.) Both groups 
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present, witli lifoliko accuracy and iu strictly ; ATHi-:rs.) Tliis position he loses a^ain hy 
syinnictrical distribution, combats ol‘ the | his cousin iVt^aiiieiiiiioii’s return from exile ; 
Greeks bedbre Troy, while Athena in the | but dnrinji; that hero’s absence at Troy he 
centre, as protect ress of the Greeks, retains seduces his wife Clytanunestra, and witli 
the rigid attitude of the ancient religious her help slays him treacherously on bis 
statu(‘s. Of the figures, originally twenty- return. In the eighth year after this (lord 
tAVo in number, ten in the west pediment comes young Orestes, and avenges his 
re})resenting the contest for the body of father’s death by slaying ^Egisthus. 
Patroclus, are complete, while the eleventh .ffigle. One of tlu^ H(*.sperides (q.v.). 
is preserved ill fragments ; of those in the iEgyptus. Son of Bolus and twin-brother 
east pediment representing Heracles and of Danaiis ( 7 . 1 ?.), who subdued the land of 
Telamon shielding the fallen Oicles from the Melampbdes (Blackfoct), and named it 
Larimedon, five remain and many fragments, after himself. Ignorant of the fate of his 
JEgis. The storm-cloud and thunder- fifty sons, ho comes to Argos and there dies 
cloud of Zeus, imagined in Homer as a of grief at their death; another account 
shield forged by HephaRstus, blazing bright- represents his only surviving son as rocoii- 
ly and fringed with tassels of gold, in its oiling him to liis brother, 
centre the awe-inspiring Gorgon’s head. iEiianus. (1) The Tactician^ a Greek 
When Zeus shakes the segis, it thunders writer on war, about 100 a.d., composed a 
and lightens, and horror and perdition fall work dedicated to Trajan on the Greek 
upon those n gainst whom it is lifted. It is order of battle, with special reference to 
borne not only by Zeus ‘‘ the ^Egis-bearer,” Macedonian tac tics which 
but by his daughter Athena, and occasionally is extant both in its original and in an 
by Apollo. As the same word means a goat- enlarged form. The original used falsely 
skin, it was explained in later times as the to be attributed to Arrian, 
skin of the goat which had suckled Zeus (2) Clnndius A2ia7iuSjCa\fedthe Sophistj 
in his infancy. At the bidding of the a Roman of Praeneste, who wrote in Greek, 
oracle, he drew it over his thunder-shield lived at Rome in the 2 nd century a.d. as 
in the contest with the Giants, and fastened teacher of rhetoric. His surviving works 
on k the Gorgon’s head. When the aegis are: (1) 20 insignificant Peasants^ Letters^ 
became a standing attribute of Athena, it so called because attributed to Attic pca- 
was represented as a skin either shaggy or sants ; (2) Varue Historicn or miscellanies, 
scaly, with a fringe of snakes and the | in 14 books, some preserved only in extracts, 
Gorgon’s head in tlio middle, and cither and (3) l)e Naturd Aiiirndlium. The two 
servi^ g the goddess ns a breastplate, or last-mentioned are copious and valuable 
hanging behind to screen tlio back and collections of all kinds of curiosities in 
shoulders, or fastened like a shield on the Iimnan and animal life, mostly taken from 
left arm. ' earlier writings now lost. 

iEgisthus. SonofThyestesandhisdaugh- jElianum Jus. aSVc JuRisrKUDKXCE. 

ter Pelopia. At his birth ho Wcas exposed iElius. (1) ylJlius Cat us. See Jukispru- 

by his mother, and brought up by shepherds, dence. 

His uncle Atreus, husband to Pelo])ia, finds (2) Lucius JElius Stlh Pjwronl^iHS^ a 
him and brings liim to Myceme, thinking Roman grammarian born at Laimvium, 
him to be his ovViison; but ^Egis thus and about 150 H.O., an equeSj and friend of 
his real father contrive to kill him and the poet Lpcilius, to whom he dedicated 
seize the sovereignty of M 3 ^cena*. {See his first book of Satires : surnamed Stilo 
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il^]MILIUS PE.OBUS ^NEAS. 


(from stilusj pencil) becuuse he wrote 
♦speeches for public men, and Praicoiiinus 
l)(‘(Tinse his father was a crier {pnvc.o). He 
was so strongly attached to the party of 
Optiniatos, tliat in lUO B.C. he voluntarily 
ac,cr»ni])nni(‘d M<*t(‘llus Numidiciis into exile. 
After his return ho became the master of 
\ arro and Cicero. Well versed in Greek and 
Latin lit('rature, he applied himself chiefly 
to studying the oldest relics of his native 
tongue, commented on the Liturgies of the 
iSalian priests and the Laws of the Twelve 
Tables, and earned the honour of having 
r(‘S(*ued the ancient Tjatin language from 
oblivion, and preserved some knowledge of i 
it to posterity. Such scanty remnants of it 
as liuve come down to ns in glossaries and 
the like seem to be taken chiefly from his 
writings, now all lost. 

{;)) and (4) AJIius Lainpridius and 
jYjUus SjjartidmiSj Homan historians of the 
Empire. (AVc Scriptores Hist. Aug.) 
.ffimilius Probus. See (vOrnki.ius Nki»os. 
.ffineas (Greek Ahu’ias). (1) Sou of 
Aiicljises an<l Aphrodite. Born on the 
mountains of fda, he is brought up till his 
fifth year by his brother-in-hiw' Alcathons, 
or, according to another story, by the 
nymphs of Ida, and al’ter his father’s mis- 
fortune becomes ruler of DardanOs. Though 
near of kin to the royal house of Troy, lie 
is in no hurry to help Priam till his own 
cattle are carried off by Achilles. Yet ho 
is highly esteemed at Troy for his piety, 
prudence, and valour ; and gods come to his 
assistance in battle. Thus Aphrodite and 
Apollo shield him when his life is threatened 
by Diomed, and Poseidon snatches him out 
of the combat with Achilles. But Priam 
does not love him, for he and his are destined 
hereafter to rule the Trojans. The story of 
his escape at the fall of Troy is told in 
several ways : one is, that he bravely cut 
his way through the enemy to the fastnesses 
of L^a; another, that, like Antenor, he was 
spared by the Greeks because he had always 
counselled peace and the surrender of 
Helena ; a third, that he made his escape in 
the general confusion. The older legend 
represents him as staying in the country,* 
forming a new kingdom out of the wreck of I 
the Teucrian people, and handing it down to | 
his posterity. Indeed several townships on ! 
Ida always claimed him as their founder. 
The story o£his emigrating, freely or under 
compulsion from the Greeks, and founding 
a new kingdom beyond seas, is clearly of 
post-Homeric date. In the earlier legend 
lie is represented as settling not very far 


from home; then they extended liis wander- 
ings to match those ot Odysseus, always 
pushing the limit ol his voy agings iarilier 
and farther west. The poet Stesichorus 
(about bU) B.C.) is, so far as we know, the 
first who brings him to Italy. Later, in 
face of thf3 fast rising power of Koine, the 
Greeks conc(*ived the notion that ^Eneas 
must have settled in Latium and become 
the ancestor of these Romans. This had 
become a settled conviction in their minds 
by the beginning of the 3rd contury B.C., 
when Tinueiis, in the Roman interest, com- 
pleted the Legend of /Eneas, making room 
in it for Latian and Roman traditions ; and 
at Rome it was snon taken up and developed 
into a dogma of the state ndigion, repre- 
senting the antagonism between Greece 
and Rome, the new Troy. From that time 
verse, and prose endeavoured to bring the 
various places with which the name of 
/Eneas was connected into historic and 
geographic harmony, now building on a 
bare resemblance of names, now' i’ollowdng 
kindred tables and the holy places of 
Aphrodite Aineias, a goddess of sea and 
I seafaring, whose temples w'cro generally 
found on the coasts. Thus by degrees the 
story took in the main the shape so 
familiar to us in Vergil’s A^JneuL J^^neas 
flees from the flames of Troy, bearing on 
I his shoulders the stricken Anchises with 
the Penates, leading his boy AseSnius and 
followed by his wife Creusa (who is lost 
on the way), till he comes to Moun*t Ida. 
There he gathers the remnant of the 
Trojans in tw’'onty ships, and sails by w'ay 
of Thrace and Delos to Crete, 'imagining 
1 that to be the destination assigned him by 
Apollo. But driven thence by pestilence, 
and warned in a dream that Italy is his 
goal, he is first carried out of his course to 
Epirus, and then makes his way to S&icily, 
where his father dies. He has just set out 
to cross to the mainland, when a hurricane 
raised by his enemy Juno casts him on the 
I coast of Carthage. Here Juno and Venus 
have agreed that he shall marry Dido ; but 
at Jupiter’s command he secretly quits 
Africa, and having touched at Sicily, Cumae, 
and Caieta (Gaeta), arrives, after seven 
years’ wandering at the Tiber’s mouth. 
Latinus, king of Latium, gives him leave 
to •build a town, and betroths to him his 
daughter I^avinia. Turnus, king of the 
Kutuli, to whom she had been promised 
before, takes up arm.r*fti alliance with 
Mezentius of Caere ; in twenty days the war 
is ended by JCneas defeating both. Accord- 
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ing to another version (not Vergil’s), lie dis- 
a}>{i<‘arod after the victory on the Nuiiinniis, 
and was worshipped as tlie god Jupiter 
Jnd iges. Tlie Roman version, in its earliest 
forms, as we see it in Niovins and Ennius, 
liro light ^Encas almost into contact with 
founders of Romo, Romulus and Remus 
hcing regarded as (•hildren of his daughter 
Ilia by tho god JMnrs. In later times, to 
till up duly the space between tho Fall of 
Troy and the Founding of Romo, the line 
<«f Alban kings, descended from Silvius, his 
son by Jiavinia, was inserted between him 
and Romulus. 

(2) ACneas^ named “ Tactician^'' a 
(iroi'k military author, wrote about 350 R.c. 
a book on tho Art of War, of which only 
a small part on siege-operations, usually 
entitled PoliorkeWcon^ is preserved; it is 
ch ar in exposition, and contains much 
valuable historical information. 

iEdliis. (1) (Trandson of Deucalion, son 
of Hellen by tho nymjih Orseis, brother of 
Dorns and Xuthus ; king of Magnesia in 
’Jdu’ssal}", and mytliic ancestor ol“ the 
AColian race, his sons being founders of tho 
vEolian settlements spread all over Greece. 
Dy his wife Enarctc he has seven sons: 
(Jirfhcns, founder of lolcus, and father, by 
Tyro, of A'lson (Jason’s father), of Pheres 
(founder of Pherai in Thessaly, and father 
of Admetus and Lycurgus), and of Amy- 
thaon (father of Bias and Melampus) ; 
Sisyphus j founder of Epliyra (Corinth), 
father of Glaucus and grandfather of 
BellSrSphon; Athdmds^ king of Orchome- 
nus, father of Phrixus and Hellg ; Sal- 
monmiSj builder of Salmone in Elis, father 
of T 3 T 0 ; DeWn, king of Phocis, father of 
Actor, Phylucus, and C^phalus; MagneSj 
father of Dictys and Polydectes, who 
colonize the island of Seriphus {see Per- 
SEue); Peri^reSj king of Messenia, father 
of Aphareus and Leucippus. Also five 
daughters: CanCice^ mother by Poseidon 
of Epopeus and Aloeus {see Aloads) ; 
AJcy6nft {see Ceyx) ; PeisuHcP ; Cdlyce, 
moth T of Endymion ; and Perimede. 

( 2 ) In Homer a son of HippStes, and a 
favourite of tho gods, whom Zeus has ap- 
pointed keeper of the winds. On his 
yEolian island, floating in the far west, its 
steep cliff encircled by a brazen wall, he 
lives in unbroken bliss with his wifS and 
his six sons and six daughters, whom ho 
has wedded to one another. He hospi- 
tably entertains" Odysseus, gives him the 
unfavourable winds shut up in a leathern 
bag, and a kindly breeze to waft him on 
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his vo}’age. But when the hero’s comrades 
oj)en the. bag, tho winds break out and 
blow him back to tho yFoliaii Isle ; then 
TFolus drives him from his door as one hato- 
iul to the gods. In tlie later legend he 
dwells on one of the yEolian isles to tho 
north of Sicily, Lijiara or Strongjle, where, 
throned on a mountain, he Holds tho winds 
imprisoned in the hollow of tho same ; yet 
he docs not seem to have received rmil 
worship. Ho was, moreover, brought into 
genealogical connection with yEolus of 
Thessal}', who.se .son Mimas begets Hippotes, 
and he (b}’^ Melanippe) ^second Ailol us ^ king 
of ^lolis in yEtolia ; this iEolus gives his 
<laughter Arne, the beloved of Poseidon, 
to a guest-friend from Metapontum in 
Lucania, where she has two sous by the 
god, the third yEolus and Bueotus. Those, 
adopted by the Metapontian, kill his wife 
Antolyte and run away, Bmotus returning 
Avith Arne to his grandfather, and .^Eolus 
settling in tho isles named after him, and 
founding the city of Lipara. 

.Xora. Festival of the swing. Set 
ICARIUS, 1. 

.Squitas. At Rome, the personifical ion of 
equity or fairness, as opposed to tho justice 
that decides by the letter of the law. She 
was represented as a stately virgin with 
her loft hand open, and often with a pair 
of scales. 

.ffirarii. By the constitution of Servius 
Tullius {see Centuria), tho yErarii were 
citizens not settled on land of their own, 
and therefore not included in any one of tho 
property-classes founded on landownership. 
The term was also applied to those standing 
outside of tho tribal union, who were ex- 
cluded from the right of voting and from 
military service, and were bound to pay 
a poll-tax in proportion to their means. 
Citizens in the classes and tribes could be 
expelled from their tribe by tho censors in 
punishment for any fault, and placed 
among the yErarii. But when the latter 
were likewdse admitted into the tribes (b.C. 
308), being enrolled in the city tribes (b.C. 
304), which were on that account less 
esteemed than the country ones, a penal 
transfer to the yErarii consisted in expulsion 
from one’s proper tribe and removal to one 
of the city tribes till at least the next 
census. 

.Slrarium. The state-treasury of Rome, 
into which flowed the revenues ordinary 
and extraordinary, and out of which the 
needful expenses were defrayed. It was 
kept in the basement of the temple of Saturn 
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under the cliai-f^e of the qujestors. A special 
reserve fund was the; ^TJrarintn. sidirtins^ 
in wliicli the proceeds of r(*cci[)ts from the i 
maniiniission-tax (one twentieth of tlie freed 
slave’s value) were depositcul in gold ingots. 
When Augustus divided the ])rr)- 
vinces into senatorial and iinpeia- 
torial, there were tiro chief treasiii ics. 

The senatorial treasury, which was 
still kept in the temple of Saturn, 
was left under the control of the 
senate, but only as a matter of formal 
right. Practically it passed into the 
hands of the emperors, who also 
brought the management *of the 
treasuries under their own eye by 
appointing, instead of the epuestors, 
two privfec.ti a>rarii taken from those 
who had served as prmtors. Besides, 
they diverted into their own Fisnts 
all the larger revenues, even those 
that legally belonged to the ^Irarium. 

When in course of time the returns 
from all the provinces flowed into 
the imperial treasury, the senatorial 
y^irarium continued to exist as the city 
treasury. The yFj'Civium militare 
was a pension - fund founded by 
Augustus in a.d. 0 , for disabled 
soldiers. Its management was en- 
trusted to three prwfccti atvarii 
nulitaris. It was maintained out of 
the interest on a considerable fund, 
and the proceeds of the heritage and 
sale duties. 

Aerdpe. Daughter to Catreus of 
Crete (q^v,), who was given up by her 
father to Nauplius to be sold abroad. 

Married to Atreus (q,v,), she bore 
Agamemnon and Menelaus, but was 
thrown into the sea by her husband 
for her adultery with his brother 
Thyestes. 

.ffis&cus. Son of Priam by Arisbe, 
who had learnt the art of interpreting 
dreams from his maternal grandfather 
Merops, and being consulted by his 
father as to Hecuba’s bad dreams 
before the birth of Paris, advised 
him to expose a child so clearly 
doomed to bo the destruction of 
Troy. In despair at having caused the 
death of his wife Asterdpe (or Hes- 
peria) he threw himself into the sea, 
and was changed into a bird, the diver. 

JEschInes. (1) The Soemtic, son of a 
sausage-maker at Athens, lived in the most 
pinching poverty, but would not let it dis- 
courage him in his zeal for learning. Some 


time after the death of Socrates, to whom 
he ha<l clung with faithful atfcction, in n.c. 

.Eschines, probably to mend his for- 
tunes, removed to Syracuse, and there found 
a patron in the yoiuiger Dionysius. On tho 


fall of that tyrant, he returned to Athens, 
and supported himself by writing speeches 
for public men. He composed Dialogues, 
which werp prized for their faithful de- 



(N^apleSt National Museum.) 
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sniptions of Socrates, find tlio elegance of 
their style. IMireo pscudo-PIatmiic dia- 
loo-nes are con jecturally ascribed to liini ; 

Vlytur van hv ; Axiochna^ or 

on Dvatli^ and Krijxias^ or on Jlivhvs. But 
it is doubtful whether they are really from 
liis hand. 

(li) yKsvhinrs thv Orator^ born at Athens 
li.c, 38{), ill a low station. As a youth, he 
assisted his lather in keeping an elementary 
school, then acted as clerk to several in- 
ferior magistrates, wsis for a time an actor 
in tliird-rate parts, till an accident removed 
him iroin the stage, when he became secre- 
tary to the esteemed orators and statesmen 
Aristojihon and Knbfilus, at whose recom- 
mendation lie was twice elected to a govern- 
mmit clerkshii) Having thus acquired a 
sound knowdeclge of the laws and of legal 
proceedings, and being gilted with consider- 
able talent, line elocution and a dignified 
manner, to which his experience on the 
stage had contributed, he now came forward 
as a public speaker, and soon became an 
important personage. As a member of the 
embassy sent to Philip of IMacodon for the 
eoTiclusion of jieace, n.r. 317, ho was won 
over by the king to second the plans which 
proved so fatal to Athens, and was therefore 
accused of high treason by Timarchiis and 
Dem.osthcncs in B.c. 345; but ho managed 
to clear himself b}' a triumphant attack on 
the private life of Timarchus. In b.c. 342 
Demosthenes, who hated him, the head of 
the Macedonian party, as bitterly as he was 
hated by him, renewed the charge in his 
oration On the False Embassy. iEschines, 
however, met it successfully by an equally 
brilliant speech bearing the same title. His 
unpatriotic conduct occasioned the war with 
Philip, w hich led to the overthrow of the 
Atheniai'S and Thebans at Chieronoa, 338, 
and* set the seal to the Macedonian supre- 
macy over Greece. His own fall at bst was 
brought on by his hatred of Demosthenes. 
Aeschines had previously brought a charge 
of illegality against Ctesiph on for proposing 
the distinction of a golden crown for 
Demosthenes. The charge was repeated 
B.c. 330, in a brilliant oration nominally 
directed Ctesiphon^hwt really aimed 
nt his old rival. He was completely crushed 
by Demosthenes’ great speech Oi? the Crown, 
and being condemned to pay a fine of *1,000 
drachmas, went into voluntary exile at 
Rhodes, where he is said to have opened a 
school of orato^ 3 ^* Thence ho removed to 
Samos, and died n.c. 314. Beside the three 
orations named {Ayainst Timarchus, On thv 


1 Fahv Embassy, Against Ctvsiphon), we 
have under his name a collection of twelve 
letters prolessing to be written from B bodes, 
but really forge<l by a later hand. Among 
the orators ot his time dilschinos ranks next 
to Demosthenes. His orations are elabor- 
ated with the utmost care and reflexion, 
they have fulness, force, smoothness, and 
grace: but lack the terseness, the rhythm, 
and the moral inspiration of those of 
Demosthenes. They were sjjoken of in 
antiquity as the Three (1 races. 

.Sschj^ltis. The earliest of the three great 
tragic poets of Greece, son of Euphorion. 

, He was born *at Kleusis, near Athens, b.(\ 
i 525, of an old and noble stock, fought at 
Marathon, Salamis and Platgea^, and in his 
25th year apjieared as a writer of tragedies 
and rival of Pratinns and Cluerilns, though 
ho did not win his first victory till 488 B.c. 
About 47(> he lived in Sicily, at the court 
of Hiero of Syracuse, and composed his 
.Kinwans for the consecration of #io city 
ot ^Etna, founded by that king in the phice 
of the ancient Catana. On his return to 
Athens hewms beaten by the young Sophocles 
with his very first play, but vanquished him 
again the next year with the Tetialogy of 
which the Svvvn against Thvbvs foianed a 
part. After the jierformanco of his Orvsivia, 
B.c. 450, he quitted home once more, ])cr- 
haps in disgust at the growing power of the 
democracy; and after three years’ residence 
at Gela in Sicily, w^as killed, says one story, 
by an eagle dropping a tortoise on his bare 
skull. The inhabitants of Gela buried his 
remains, and honoured them with a splendid 
monument. At a later time the Athenians, 
on the motion of the orator Lycurgus, 
placed a brazen statue of him, as well as of 
Sophocles and Euripides, in the theatre ; by 
a decree of the people a chorus was granted 
for every performance of his plays, and the 
garland of victory voted him as though he 
were still living among them. His trage- 
dies, like those of the other two, were pre- 
served in a special standard copy, to guard 
them against arbitrarj^ alterations. His 
son Euphorion was also an esteemed tragic 
poet, so was his sister’s son Phllocles and 
his descendants for several generjitions. 
(iSVc Tragedy.) The number of .^Ischylus’s 
plays is stated as 90, of which 82 are still 
known by title, but only 7 are preserved : 
(1) The Persians, performed in 473 B.c., 
was named from the chorus. Its subject 
was the same as that of Phrynichus’ 
Phcpnissa*, the defeat of Xerxes at Salamis, 
but was dilfcrently treated (2) Thv Svrvji 


.J 
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against Thebes^ part, of a Tetralogy, oiii- 
bracing the cycle of Theban legend, of which 
La ins and OuHpus formed tJie first two 
j)ieces, and the satyric drama Sphinx the 
conclusion. (3) The Stij}})liantSj tlie re- 
ception of Danaus and his daughters at 
Argos, evidently part of another Tetralogy, 
and, to judge by the simple plot and its 
old-fasliionod treatment, one of his earliest 
works. (4) Proincthetis Bonndj part of a 
Trilogy, the ProniPtheia^ whose first and 
last pieces were probably Prometheus the 
Fire-bringer and Prometheus Unbound. 
Tiastly, the Orestein^ the one Trilogy whicli 
has survived, consisting of the three 
tragedies, (5) Agamemnon^ the murder of 
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(Rome, L'apitnline MuBeiim.) 

that hero on his return home (()) The 
Choephoropj named from the chorus of 
captive Trojan women offering libations 
at Agamemnon's tomb, in which Orestes 
avenges himself on jfEgisthus and Clytaem- 
nestra j and (/) The EumenideSj in which 
Orestes, pursued by the Furies, is acquitted 
by the Areopagus at Athens. This Trilog 3 ^, 
composed b.c. 458, and probably the last 
work exhibited by J^lschylus at Athens, 
gives us an idea of the whole artistic con- 
ception of the poet, and must be looked upon 
as one of the, greatest works of art ever 
produced. The style is marked by sub- 
limity and majesty, qualities partly attri- 
butable to the courageous and serious temper 
of the time, but chiefly the offspring of the 


poet's individuality, which took <lelight in 
all that is great and grand, and loved to 
express itself in strong, sonorous words, an 
accumulation of epithets, and a profusion 
of bold metaphors and similes, llis view 
of the universe reveals a profoundly jihilo- 
sophic mind, so that the ancients call him 
a Pythagorean ; at the same time ho is pene- 
trated by a heartfelt piety, which conceives 
of the gods as powers working in tie 5 interest 
of morality. However simple the plot of 
his plays, they disjilay an art finished to 
the minutest detail, llis Trilogies either 
embraced one complete cycle of myths, or 
united separate legends according to their 
moral or m 3 ddiical alHiiity; even tlie satyric 
dramas attached to the Tragedi(‘S staml 
in intimate connexion with them. /Ksch^diis 
is the true creator of Traged^^, inasmuch 
as, by adding a second actor to the tirst, 
ho originated the genuine dramatic dialogue, 
whicdi ho made the chief y^art of the play 
by gradually emitting down the lyrical or 
choral yjarts. Scenic apparatus he jiartly 
created and parti}' completed. Ho intro- 
duced masks for the yilayers, and by gay 
and richly embroidered trailing garments, 
the high buskin, head-dresses, and other 
means, gave them a grand imposing aspect, 
above that of common men; and he fittcil 
up the stage with decorative yminting and 
machinery. According to the custom of 
the time, he acted in his own y^lays, j^ractised 
the chorus in tlieir songs and dances,^aiid 
himself invented new dance figures. 
iEscftlapius. See Asclepius. 
iEson, son of Cretheus by Tyro (see 
.^OLUS, 1 ), king of lolcos in Thessaly, was <le- 
posed by his half-brother Pelias, and killed 
while his son J ason was away on the Argo- 
nautic Expedition. {Comp. Argonauts.) 

iBsopus (Gr. Aisopos). The famo us write r 
of fables, the first author who created* an 
independent class of stories about animals, 
so that in a few generations his name and 
person had become typical of that entire 
class of literature. In course of time, 
thanks to his plain, popular manner, the 
story of his own life was enveloped in an 
Almost inextricable tissue of tales and 
traditions, which represent him as an iigl}’ 
hunchback and buffoon. In the Middle 
Ages these were woven into a kind of 
romance. A Phrygian by birth, and living 
in the time of the Seven Sages, about blJO 
B.C., he is said to have been at first a slave 
to several masters, till ladinSn of Samos set 
him free. That he next lived at the court 
of Croesus, and being sent by him on an 
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embassy to Delphi, was murdered by the 
priests there, is pure hetiou. Under his 
uajm^ were propafi^ated in all parts of Greece, 
at first only by tradition in the mouth of 
the ]M_‘ople, a multitude of prose tales teach- 
ing the lessons of life under the guise of 
fables about animals. We know how 
Socrates, during his last days in prison, 
was engaged in turning the fables of .Esop 
into verse. The first written collection ap- 
pears to liave been set on foot by Demetrius 
of Phalerum, B.c. 3(XJ. The collections of 
^'Esojt's Fables that have come down to us 
are, in part, late prose renderings of the 
version in choliambics by Babrius 
which still retain here and there a scrap 
of verse; partly products of tlie rhetorical 
schools, and therefore of ver}' different 
periods and degrees of liicrit. 

JSsymnetae (“ regulators,” “judges ”). A 
name given in some Greek cities to the 
ordinary magistrates and judicial function- 
aries. In earlier times the term was also 
applied to persons a})pointed for a definite 
term (or until the completion of their task) 
for putting an end, by legislation, to in- 
ternal quarrels. Sometimes an a^symneiHs 
was voluntarily chosen by the community 
for life, and entrusted with supreme and 
unlimited power. The office of mymnetes 
may to a certain extent be compared with 
the Roman dictatorship, though the latter 
was never conferred without a strict limi- 
tation of time. 

JEthra, daughter of Pittheus, king of 
Treezen, mother of Theseus by .Egeus or, 
according to another account, by Poseidon. 
While Homer merely mentions her as a 
servant of Helen at Troy, later legend 
adds that, when the Dioscuri took Aphidna) 
and set free their sister whom Theseus 
had carried off, they conveyed iEthra to 
Sparta as a slave, whence she accompanied 
Helen to Troy ; and that on the fall of that 
city, they brought her grandsons Aciimas 
and Dem6pho5n back to Athens. 

Action. A Greek painter in the latter 
half of the 4th century B.c., especially 
famed for his picture of Alexander the 
Great^s wedding with the beautiful Roxana, 
B.C. 328. 

Aetius (Gr. AHios). Of Anilda in Mesopo- 
tamia, a Greek physician of the bth century 
A.D., who lived at Constantinople as ftn- 
perial physician in ordinary. He was the 
author of a great miscellany on pathology 
and diagnosis in sixteen books. 

Afranius (Lvrius). The chief master of 
the Fdbula Toyota. (See Comkdv.^ Elour- 


1 ished B.c. 10(). In hi.s pictures of Roman 
life he took JVrenander for his modtd, and 
I with great success. Cicero calls him witty 
and a master of language. I’o judge by 
the number of tlie titles of his comedies 
which have survived (more tlian forty, with 
.scanty Iraginent.s), lie was a prolilic author; 
from them we gather that his subjec'ls were 
mostly taken from family life. IJis plays 
kept possession of the stage longer than 
tho.se ol most comic poets, being still acted 
in Nero’s time. 

Agllmedes. Son of Ergiims of Orchd- 
menus, and a hero of the building art, like 
his brother Trophonius (q.v.). 

Agamemnon. The Atreid, i.e. son of 
Atrems, and brother of Mcnelaus. Dri\ eii 
from Mycenai after the murder of Atreus 
(q.v.) by Thyestes, the two young prince's 
fly to Sparta, where king Tyndareos gives 
them his daughters in marriage, Clyta-m- 
nestra to Agamemnon, and lie lima to 
I Menolaus. While the latter inher^ his 
father-in-law’s kingdom, Agamemnon not 
only drives hi.s undo out of Myceme, but 
so extends his dominions that in tlu^ war 
against Troy for the recovery of Helena tho 
chief command is entrusted to him as the 
mightiest prince in Greece. He contributes 
one hundred ships manned with warriors, 
beside lending sixty to the Arcadians. (On 
the immolation of his daughter Iphigeneia 
at Aulis, sec Iphigeneia.) In Homer ho is 
one ®f the bravest lighters before Troy ; yet, 
by arrogantly refusing to let Chryses, ])riest 
of Apollo, ransom his daughter Chryseis, 
who had fallen to Agamemnon as tho prize 
of war, he brings a plague on the Grecian 
host, which he afterwards almost ruins by 
ruthlessly carrying off Bri.iei’s the prize of 
Achilles, who henceforth sits sulking in his 
tents, and refuses to fight. After the fall 
of Troy, Agamemnon comes home with his 
captive, the prince.ss Cassandra; but at 
supper he and his comrades are murdered 
by his wife’s lover Algisthus, while tho queen 
herself kills Cassandra. Such is Homer’s 
account; the tragic poets make Clytmm- 
nestra, in revenge of her daughter’s immo- 
*lation, throw a net over Agamemnon while 
bathing, and kill him with tho help of 
./Egisthus. In Homer his children are 
Iphianassa, Chry.sSthemis, La6dTce, and 
Orestes; the later legend puts Iphigeneia 
and Electra in tho place of Iphianas.sa and 
Laodice. Agamemnon was worshipped as 
a hero. 

Agd.nippe, a spring sacred to tho Muses 
on Mount Helicon, near Thespiae in Bamtia, 


J 
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whose water imparted poetic inspiration. 
Also the nymph of the same, daughter of 
the river-god Permessufe. 



IHE UOlHiHiiSK GLADIATOR BY AOASIAS. 
(Paris, Louvro.) 


Agasias. A Greek artist of Ephesus, 
probably in the Ist century B.C. The 
Borghe.sc Gladiator in the Louvre is from 
his hand. {See Sculpture.) 

Ag&tharchldes. A Greek grammarian of 
Cnidus, who lived at Alexandria in the 
2nd century B.C, as tutor, and afterwrds 
guardian, of a prince. He composed several 
historical works (one on the successors of 
Alexander), a well written performance, 
and a description of the Red Sea in five 
hooks. Of the former only a few fragments 
remain, of the last some considerable ex- 
tracts from the iirst and fifth books. 

Agd.tharchus. A Greek painter of 
Samos, the inventor of scene-painting. {Sec 
Painting.) 

Ag&thias. Of Myrina in Asia Minor, a 
Greek poet and historian, born about 530 
A.D., lived at Constantinople as a jurist, and 
died about 582. Ly his Kyklos, a collec- 
tion of his own and contemporary poems, 
to})ically arranged in eight books, he helped* 
to originate tlie Greek Anthology {q.v.\ 
which still contains 101 e])igrams by him. 
Tn his last years he wrote, in a laboured 
florid style, a history of Justinian in five 
books, treating of the years a.d. 552-8 in 
continuation of Procopius. 

AgS,th6daBm6n ( ^ good dfomon). In Greek 
mythology a good spirit of the cornfields 
and vinej’^ards, to whom libations of un- 


mixed wine were made at meals. In works 
of art he is represented as a youth, holding 
in one hand a horn of plenty and a bowl, in 
the other a poppy and ears of corn. {Comp, 
Eventus.) 

Agftthon. A tragic poet of Athens, born 
B.C. 448, a friend of Euripides and Plato, 
universally celebrated for his beauty and 
refined culture. The banquet he gave in 
honour of his dramatic victory of B.C. 417 
is immortalized in Plato’s Sympdstdn, He 
was, together with Euripides, at the court 
of Archelaus, king of Macedonia, and pro- 
bably died there about B.C. 402. He appears 
to have carried still further the rhetorical 
manner of Euripides, adopting entirely the 
views of the sophist Gorgias; and his 
nam by-pa iiil^}’- style is ridiculed by Aristo- 
phanes. On the stage he introduced several 
innovations : he was tho first to make the 
chorus a more intermezzo, having nothing 
to do with the action, and in his tragedy 
of Anthos (=:: flower) he invented both 
characters and plot for himself, instead of 
resorting to old myths. 

I Ag&ve (Gr. Afjaae), Daughter of Cadmus 
and wife of Echion. She, with other women, 
in a bacchanalian frenzy 
tore to pieces her own son 
Pentheus {q.v,), 

Agdistis. See Rhea. 

Ages. Since the time of 
Hesiod, the Greeks, and the 
Romans after them, gene- 
rally assumed tho existence 
of four ages. 

(1) Tho age of gold, in 
which Kr6n6s or Saturn us 
was king. During this 
period mankind enjoyed per- 
petual youth, joy, and peace 
undisturbed, reaping in their fulness the 
fruits which tho earth spontaneously brought 
forth. Death came upon them like a soft 
slumber ; and after it they became good 
deemdnes, watching men like guardians in 
their deeds of justice and injustice, and 
hovering round them with gifts of wealth. 

(2) The golden age was succeeded by 
that of silver. This was inferior to the 
golden both in physical and mental force. 
The people of th/B silver age remained for 
a hundred years in the condition of children, 
sixiple and weakly. Even if they attained 
maturity, their folly and arrogance pre- 
vented their living long. They continued 
to exist after death ac. spirits, living be- 
neath the earth, but not immortal. 

(3) Zeus then created the brazen age, so 
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named because in it all implements were 
made of brass. The men, furnislicd with 
gigantic limbs and irresistible physical 
strength, destroyed each other by deeds of 
violence, and perished at their death. 

(4) The iron age succeeded. This was 
the generation of work and laborious agri- 
culture. Care and toil fill up the day and 
night ; truth and modesty are departed ; mis- 
chief alone survives, and there is nothing 
to arrest the progress of decay. 

AgSla. In Crete, an association of 3 'ouths 
for joint training ; AgelCdes^ the captain of 
an agela. {See Educatiox, 1 .) 

Agdladas. A Greek artist of the first half 
of the 5 th century D.C., famed forliis images 
of gods and Olympian victors, wrought in 
metal. His reputation wns much enhanced 
the fact that Phidias, Myron, and Poly* 
i-iltus were his ympils. 

Agema. Tiu^ guard in the Macedonian 
ai fiiy; in which the (aivalry were a troop 
Kile.) formed of nol)Iomen\s sons who had 
grown up as pages in the royal service, while 
the infantry consisted of the 

to whom tho eirgymapldes ((pv.\ weye 
ad<led later as heavy infantry. 

Agendr. ( 1 ) Son of Poseidon and Libya, 
king of Plueuicia, brother to Bolus, and 
father of Cadmus and Europa {q.v,). 

( 2 ) Son of An tenor by Theano, a priestess 
of Athena, and one of tho bravest heroes 
ol‘ Troy. In Homer lie leads the Trojans in 
storming the Greek entrenchments, rescues 
Hector Vhen thrown down by Ajax, and 
even enters tho lists with Acliillos, but is 
saved from imminent danger by A])ollo. In 
the post-Homeri(; logoiid he dies by the 
hand of Ncoptolemus. 

Ager Publicus ( — common land). The 
Latin name for the State domains, formed 
of territory taken from compiered: states. 
Tho Rc^nans made a practice, upon every 
new acquisition of land, of adding a part 
of it, usually a third, to tho domain. So 
far as this land was under culture, ])or- 
tions of it were sometimes asHiyucd to i 
single citizens or newly-founded colonics in i 
tee simple, sometimes sold by tho qufestors 1 
on the liondition that, though tho purchaser 
might bequeath and alienate it, it still re- 
mained State property. In token of tliis 
it paid a substantial or merely nominal 
rent {vec.tlgal\ aiid was called ager privdfiis 
vectigCdisque or qmvMoriits, The greater 
part was left to the old occupiers, yet not 
as free property, \Ait as rent-paying land, 
and was called ager publicAis stipend iarius 
datus assignatus ; the rest remained under 

D. C. A. 


State managoineiit, and was let by the 
censors. Of uncultivated districts, the 
State, by public proclamation, gave a ju-o- 
visional right of seisin, occupation with a 
view to cultivation, in consideration of a 
tithe of the corn raised and a fifth of the 
fruit, and reserving its right of resumption. 
Such seisin was called 2 )os 8 eh 8 io, It could 
bo bequeathed or otherwise alienated, yet 
never became private propert}', but re- 
mained a rent-paying and resumable ])ro- 
perty of tho State. Though the Plebeians 
had as good a right to occupy lands won 
by their aid as tho Patricians, yet in 
the early times of tho Republic this right 
was exercised by the latter alone, partly 
because they had the greater command 
of means and men, and partly because by 
the right of the stronger they excluded 
the Plebeians from benetiting by the Ager 
Publicus. Against this usurpation the 
Plebeians waged bitter and unbroken 
warfare, claiming not only a share in i*»wly 
con((uered lands, but a wliolesale redistri- 
bution of existing qtossessiOneSj wliile tlie 
Patricians strained o,vcry nerve to maintain 
their vested interests, and managed to 
thwart the execution of all tho enactments 
passed from time to time in favour of tho 
Plebeians. Even tho law of the tribune 
Gains Liciiiiiis Stolo (n.c. 377), limiting 
possessiones to .50() ifigera (acres) per man, 
and ordering the distribution of tho re- 
mainder, were from the iirst eluded by the 
p(fSse8soreSn who now included both Patri- 
cians and well-to-do Plebeians. All j)ossil)lo 
means were em})loyod, as pretended deo(i 
of gift and other similar devices. . The 
tlireatened extinction of the Italian pea- 
santry by the great wars, and the rapid 
growth of lingo e.statcs {latifundin) worked 
by slaves, oca^asionod the law of Tiberius 
Gracchus (n.t^ 133), retaining the Licinian 
limit of 5(X) acres, but’ allowing another 
250 for each son, and granting compensation 
for lauds resumed by the State. The land 
thus set free, and all the Ager Publicus that 
had been leased, except a few domains indis- 
[xmsable to the State, were to be divided 
among poor citizens, but on the condition 
that each allotment paid a quit-rent, .'irid 
was not to be alienated. But again, tlu'. 
the resistance of the nobility practically 
reduced this law to a dead letter ; and tho 
upshot of the whole agrarian movement 
stirred up by Tiberius and his brother 
Gains Gracchus was, that the wealthy 
Romans were not only left undisturbed 
in their possessionesn but were released 

c 
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from paying rent. In the civil wars ol‘ 
Sulla the Agor Publicns in Italy, whicli 
had been nearly all used up in assignations, 
received so vast an increase by the ex- 
termination of whole townships, by pro- 
scriptions and confiscations, that even after 
all the soldiers had been provided for, there 
remained a portion undistributed. Under 
the Empire there was hardly any left in 
Italy ; what there was, whetlier in Italy or 
in the provinces, came gradually under the 
control of the imperial excheciuer. 

Agesander (Ur. Agesandros). A Greek 
artist of the school of Rhodes. The cele- 
brated group of the Laocobn is the joint 
work of Agesander, Athenodorus, and Poly- 
dbrus. {See Laocoon.) 

Agger. In Rotnan siege-works, the mound 
or embankment raised against an enemy’s 
walls. {See Sikgp:s.) 

Aglaia. One of the Graces. {See 
Chakites.) 

A^atio. The Latin name for the 
relationship of real or adoptive dc.scent 
from one father, which was necessarily 
expressed by identity of clan-name {see 
Name, 2.) A brother and sister were 
agndti^ but her cdiildrim were no longer 
agnail to liis. At first agnail alone were 
entitled to inherit property or act as 
guardians; it was but gradually that the 
r.ogndii {qA\) came to have a ])lace by their 
side, till Justinian abolished the right of 
agnates, and brought that of cognates to 
complete recognition. 

Agon. The Greek name for a musical 
( = artistic) or gymnastic contest. The um- 
pires who conducted them, and gave away 
the prizes, were called Agdnothetw. (On 
those who officiated at scenic games in 
Athens, see Drama.) At Rome such con- 
tests, modelled on those of the Greeks, 
became frequent before the fall of the Re- 
public ; under the Empire they came round 
at periods of several years, like the great 
Grecian games. The most famous of all, 
which held its ground to the end of anti- 
quity, was the Agon CapltoUnns, founded 
byDomitian in 8() A.D.,and recurring every^ 
four years. He had an Odeum {q.v,) built 
for the musical performances, and a Stadion 
for the athletic combats, both in the 
Campus Martins. Another great Agon was 
held in 248 a.d. in honour of the city 
having stood for a thousand years. 
Agondtbdtes. See Agon. 

Agdra ( = assembly). The Greek name for 
the market-place, a consecrated open space, \ 
which in coast towns usually hay on the 


I seaside, in inland towns at the foot of the-r 
I castle hill. As the centre of the city life, 

I commercial, political, and religious, it was 
adorned with temples, statues, and public 
buildings, and j)! an ted with trees, especially 
planes. When newly built or rebuilt in 
late times, it was gcnei*ally square, and sui - 
rounded by colonnades. In most towns it 
was the place for assemblies of the people. 

Agdracritus. A Greek artist of Paros, 
wlio lived in the latter half of the 5tli 
century n.o., and was a favourite pupil of 
Phidias- His noblest work was considered 
to be the statue of Nemesis, 40 feet in 
height, which some judges, on account of 
its excellence, took for a [)roduction of tin 
elder artist. In any case it was said that 
Phidias had allowed the name of Agoro- 
critus to be inscribed on several of his 
works. 

Agdrandmus ( -- market-mastor). In nia ny 
Greek towns a magistrate soniewlint re- 
sembling the Roman anlile. At Athens ten 
agordndnil were (‘hosen by lot every year, 
live ibr the city, and live for tln^ ])oi*t f>l 
Piranis. They looked ('Specially after the 
retail trade, gave strangei-s leave to engage 
in it, test(Hl weights and measures, as w(‘ll 
as tlie quality of goods^ conliscating and 
destroying wliat was spoilt; they settled dis- 
putes between buyers and sellers on the spot, 
or, if a suit at law was necessary, presided 
over it [Aristotle’s Const, of Athens^ c. 51]. 

Agraulds. Daughter of Oecrrqis {q,v,). 

Agriculture. (1) Agricml ture was in Geeeer 
a leading industry, at least as early as Homer. 
The soil was stubborn, fertile plains being 
comparatively few, and mountains and rocky 
ground pre]>onderating. But, favoured by 
a genial climate, agriculture was carried on 
almost everywhere with a zeal to which the 
Avants of a dense population added their 
stimulus. That it was regarded as the 
very groundwork of social life is shown by 
the fact that its guardian goddess Demeter 
(Ijat. Ceres) presided also over wedlock and 
law. It was looked upon as the most 
legitimate way of earning a livelihood. It 
was carried to the highest pitch in the 
Peloponnesus, where every scrap of cultL 
vable soil was made to yield its crop, as 
may be seen to this day by the artificial 
terraces that scarp every mountain-sloj)e. 
Much care was bestowed on irrigation. 
Scarcity of water was supplemented by 
artificial means; provision was made against 
irregular bursts of moantain torrents by 
embanking and regulating the natural out- 
lets, wliile moist lands were channelled and 
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stagnant waters drained. Water was dis- 
tributed every wliore by ditches and canals, 
under the supervision of State nfiicials ; 
and laws of ancient date guarded against 
the unfair use of a water-course to a 
neighbour’s damage. 

The land was mainly cultivated by slaves 
and serfs, though tield-labour was not 
deemed dishonourable to the freeman, ex- 
cey)t where law and custom forbade his 
engaging in any sort of handicraft, as at 
Sparta. In some countries, especially Ar- 
ca<lia, the old-world jdan of every man till- 
ing his held with his own hand remained in 
force to the latest times ; and oven eminent 
statesmen like Philopuemen would not give 
it up. Four kinds of grain were chiefly 
grown : wheat, barley, and two kinds of 
spedt, to all of which the climate allowed 
two sowings in the year, beside millet, 
sesame, various leguminous plants, and 
S(iveral sorts of herbage for fodder. With 
no less diligence was Greek husbandry ap- 
plied to gardening, especially to the cultiva- 
tion of the vine. This, while steadily pur- 
sued on the mainland, was developed to an 
extraordinary extent in the islands, most of 
which, owing to their mountainous character, 
lid not afford their inhabitants sutiicicut 
arable soil. In olive-culture no part of 
Greece competed with Attica, which also 
produced the best figs, the fruit most widely 
cultivated. Kitchen-gardening was prac- 
tised on the largest scale in Boiotia. Con- 
sidering the enormous consumption of 
flowers in wreaths, the rearing of them, es- 
pecially of the rose, lily, narcissus, and violet, 
must have been a lucrative business, at 
least in the neighbourhood of groat towns. 
Meadow-farming was of next to no import- 
ance, few districts having a soil adapted for 
it, and such meadows as there were being 
used for pasture rather than haymaking. 

(2) In Italy. In Italy also the existence 
of the community was regarded as based 
upon agriculture. This is proved by the 
practice of marking the site of the future 
walls of a new town by a furrow drawn 
with the plough. At Rome especially, the 
body of irremovable peasantry long formed 
the core of the commonwealth. In political 
life the free peasant was the only factor 
held in account, and accordingly in war fjjie 
object was to increase the number of free 
peasants by planting them out on as much 
of borderland as could be wrested from the 
enemy. In early times agriculture was 
thought the only respectable calling in 
which a Roman citizen could engage; and 


manual labour on the land was held in uu- 
; qualified esteem and as bringing no disgrace 
I even u})on j>ersons in high jdace. 

llusbandr}^ was mainly directed to the 
raising of grain, the ordinary cereal bein 
at first s])elt, till, in the 5th century n.c., 
wheat began to take a j)I:ice beside it. They 
also cultivated barley, millet , and leguminous 
plants, as well as turnips, greens, and herbs 
for fodder. On irrigation and drainagt^ tlie 
Italians bestowed much pains. They had no 
lack of grass-lands, either for pasture nr 
haymaking; and from an early time theses 
were artificially watered. The cultivation of 
the vine and olive extended as that of grains 
declined (see below); so did the. growth 
of orchard-fruit, which, under the late 
Republic and the early Emjnrc, received 
a vast expansion both from the improve- 
ment of native kinds and the introduction 
and naturalization of many for(*ign fruits. 
In earliei* times the prime favourite among 
fruit trees had been, as in Greece, the 
nutritions fig. Agriculture ])ro[)or was 
ruined by the acquisition of the first extr.a- 
Italian possessions, Sicily and Sardinia ; for 
the corn supplied by the provincials as tri- 
bute iu kind began to be used, not only in 
provisioning the armies, but in feeding the 
urban population. (A’f C Annona.) As the 
State, to humour the rabble of Romo, sold 
this corn at the lowest possible prices, 
sometimes even below its value, tbo growth 
of cereals ceased to bo ]>rofitable ; farmers 
kept it down to a minimum, and took to 
j c.attle-breeding or raising wine and oil. 
These branches of industry not only flou- 
rished in the face of competition, but with 
judicious management wore highly remu- 
nerative. The death-blow was given to the 
Italian peasantry by the increasing employ- 
ment of slaves and the absorption of small 
farms in large estates (.see Latifundium). 
On these, besides the growth of wine, oil, 
and fruit, the breeding of birds, game, and 
cattle was carried on, as well as woodcraft, 
and special industries, pottery, charcoal- 
buniiug, and others. 

Fanning implnnentsi^ in addition to the 
plough {q.v.) usually drawn by oxen, which 
was much the same among Greeks and 
Romans, and always very imperfect, in- 
cluded a great variety of spades, hoes, and 
mattocks, and among Romans the harrow, 
the use of which among the Greeks is 
doubted. The season for sowing all cereals 
was usually autumn. At harvest the stnlks 
were cut with the sickle about half-way 
down, .and the rest loft standing as stubble. 
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to be either burnt or utilized lor manure, j 
llie process of thresh in (v- i'O was very ; 
del'eciive. (For ancient works on liiis- 
bandry, src (tKopoxICI.) 

Agrimensores. Tlie Latin name for land- 
surveyors, otherwise called fjrOmdfjci, from 
(jromdj their measuring instrument. This 
consisted of two dioptric rods crossing each j 
other at right angles and fastened on an 
iron stand so as to tmm horizontally ; on 
the lour arms stood four upright dioptra^ 
witli threads stretched across tlie lioles, and 
in taking observations the threads of two 
o|)j)osite dioptnv had to cover each other. 
The measuring was done on the same prin- 
ciple as the marking-out of a tcmplum by 
the Augurs viz. by drawing in the 

centre of the piece of land two lines inter- 
secting at right angles, one from north to 
south (rardo mn.nmus)^ the other from 
east to west (dvcnmdims via.rinms ) ; the 
fui ther division of the ground was effected 
by ])arallels to these lines (llvitfrs). It 
was not until the im])erial period that land- 
surveying became a seiiarate profession. 
Tlien surveyors were prepared in syjecial 
schools and a])pointed by tbe State, both 
for ijuarter-master’s duty in cam]) and for 
nn.'asnrements under Government; they 
decided as judges in fixing boundaries, 
and were consulted as specialists iii dis- 
putes affectijig land. Tims a literature 
arose, half mathematical, half legal, the j 
remains of which extend over the first six 
centuries a . d . The earliest of tlicse pro- 
medic or writers on laud-im^asuremeut, is 
Froritinns from whose work, written 

from A.D., and dealing more with the 

legal side of the subject, extracts are pre- 
served in tbe c’ommeiitary of Aggeiius 
UrbTcus. Ilyginus, Balbus, and probably 
SlcTilus Elacems, flourished in the time of 
Trajan; later still, Nipsus, Tnnncentius, and j 
Aggenus. | 

Agrippa (Mnrcitfi ]yps(Jnitfs). Born n.c. i 
()b, died B.c. 12. Ho was the friend, son-in- j 
laAV, general, and minister of Augustus. He 
was also a speaker and writer of some re- 
pute. Under his supervision was carried 
out tho great survey of the Ilomnii empire 
which Cu'sar had begun in 44 B.tJ. With 
the help of the materials thus obtained he 
constructed a circular Map of the World. 
About H.C. 7, Augustus had it engraved on a 
large scale in marble, nnd set uj) for ])nblic 
use in the colonnade built by Ag^pJ)a^s 
sister Polla (porflcus Polhv), It mny he ! 
regarded as the source and model of all 
succeeding aids to geography, especially 


I the Itineraries {q,v.) and the Peutinger 
I Table. A hook on the results of tho sur- 
I voy, wliich Agrippa had begun writing, 



* COIN OF AGUII’PA’s THIKD CONSULSHIP, B.c. 27. 

(Hcriin MiisLMiin.) 

Oitv. Head of A^frippa, vvearinK- the corona classica. 

I\cn. Neptune with i)olphiu and Trident. 

»S C— Sonatus consiilto. 

wjis continued ami {iiiblished, by order of 
Augustus, under tho title of Chorographia. 

Agyieus. A title ol' A])ollo {q/t\) as god 
of streets and highways. 

Aias (fjat. Aiax), (J) Son of tho T^ocrian 
king OiJens, hence called tho Locrian or 
Lesser Aias in contrast, to tho Tclamonian. 
In forty Bhit)S ho led the Locrians to Troy, 
where, notwithstanding his small stature 
and light e(pii])nient, he distinguished him- 
self beside his gigantic namesake, especially 
in the battle by the shi])s and that over the 
body of Patroclus. He was renowned for 
hurling the spear, and as tho swiftest 
nniiier next to Achil les. On his voyage home, 
to aj)peaso tho anger of Athena, Im suffered 
shi])wreck on tlie G^u-avan rocks off the 
island of My con os or (according to another 
story) on the southernmost point of Eubma. 
Poseidon indeed rescued him on tho rocks: 
but when he boasted of liaving escaped 
against the will of tho gods, the sea-king 
with his trident smote off the rock on wliich 
he sat, and he sank in the waves. Later 
accounts say that the goddess’s atiger fell 
u})oii him because, at the taking of Troy, 
when Cassandra had taken refuge at her 
altar and embraced her image, he tore her 
away by force, so that the statue fell. 
Though Agamemnon took the maiden from 
liim, the Greeks left the outrage on the 
goddess unpunished, and on their way homo 
she wreaked her wrath on the whole fleet. 
He, like other heroes, was said to bo still 
living with Achilles in the island of Louce. 
The Locrians worshipped him as a hero, 
and always left a vacant place for him in 
the line of battle. 

(2) Son of Telamon of Sahimis, and half- 
brother of Teucer: called the Great Aias, 
hecaus 0 he stood head and shoulders higher 
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than the other Greek heroes. Ho brings 
twelve ships to Troy, where lie proves hkn- 
self secoiui only to Achilles in strength and 
bravery ; and while that hero liolds aloof 
from the light, he is the mainstay of the 
Aclneans, especially when the Trojans liave 
taken their cajiip by storm and are ]>iishing 
the battle to their sidps. In the struggle 
over the corpse of Patroclus, he and his 
namesake the son of Oi’leus cover Menelaiis 
and Merlones while they carry od‘ their 
fallen comrade. When Thetis offered the 
arms and armour of Achilles as a prize for 
the worthiest, they were adjudged, not to 
Aias, but to his only competitor Odysseus. 
Trojan captives boi-e witness that the 
cunning of Odysseus liad done them more 
harm than the valour of Achilles. Aias 
thereupon, ac(!ording to the post-Homer ic 
legend, killed himself in anger, a feeling he 
still cherished against Odysseus even in the 
lower world. The later leg<nid relates that 
he was driven mad by the slight, mistook 
the flocks in the camp for his adversaries, 
and slaughtered iliem, and ou coming to his 
senses again, felt so iiiortilmd that ho fell 
on his sword, the gift of Hector after the 
duel between them. Out of his blood sprang 
the ]mi-plo lily, on wh xse petals could be 
traced tlie first lettms of his name, Ai, AL 
His monument stood on the Hhuitean pro- 
montoiy, where he had encamped before 
Troy, and upon which the waves waslied 
the coveted arms of Achilles after the ship- 
wreck of Odysseus. As the national liero of 
Salamis, he Jiad a temple and statue there, 
and a yearly festival, the Aianteid ; and he 
was worshipped at Athens, where tlie tribe 
Aiantis was named aft(*r him. He too was 
supposed to linger with Achilles in the 
island of Leuce. By Teemessa, daughter 
of the Phrygian king Teuthras, whom he 
had captured in one of the raids from before 
Troy, bo had a son Eurj\siices, who is said 
to liavo removed from Salamis to Attica 
with his son or brother PhiloBUS, and founded 
flourishing families, which produced many 
famous men, for instance Miltiades, Cinion, 
AlcibT;i(Uls, and the historian Thucydides. 

Aides {A'idOncas), Scr Hades. 

A,jax. SW Aias. 

Ala. The Latin name for ( I ) a wing in 
the line of bjittle. Till tlie extension of tjie 
citizenship to the Italian allies, the wings 
consisted of their contingents, oiz. 10,000 
foot and 1,800 horse to every consular 
army of two legions. Thus dla came to 
mean tlie allied contingent that compo.se(l 
a wing (.see Conoirr and I.eoion). , But it 


meant more especially, in contrast to the 
cohorts that made up tiie infantry of the 
allies, the cavalry of the (contingent, riz, 
on ail average HOO men (5 tunmr^ of GO 
each). During the imperial period, when 
all the cavalry was raised in the proviiiees, 
the name of ala was given to a cavalry 
division of 5(X) or else i,(XX) men, the one 
divided into IG, the other into 24 tuvrmv. 
The ahv. were commanded by pra^fccti 
(Iqutfmn. 

(2) A back room in q, Roman house. Sre 
House. 

Alabastrdn. /9cc Vessels. 

Alastor. The Greek tt?rm for an aveng- 
ing daemon, who dogs the footsteps of 
criminals, visiting the sins of fatheis on 
their offspring. 

Album. The Latin word for a board 
cdialked or painted white, on which matters 
of public interest were notiiied in blacJc 
writing. In this way were published the 
yearly records of the pontifex(.svv' Anxai.es ), 
the edicts of praetors (</.?'.), flio roll of 
senators, the lists of jurors, etc,. 

Alcseus (Gr. Alkaios), A famous lyric 
poet of in Li^.sVjos, ait older con- 

temporary of Sappho. Towards the end of 
the 7th century H.O., as t]ui stdoii of a noble 
house, he headed the aristoccratic party in 
their contests with the tyrants of his native 
town, Myr.sllus, ]\Ielanchrus, and others. 
Ilanishod from home, he went on romantic 
expeditions as far as Egypt. When the 
tyrants wenj put down, and his former 
comrade, the wise Pittficus, was called by 
the people to rule tho State, he took up 
iirms against him also as a tyrant in dis- 
guise; but attempting to forc(‘ his return 
home, ho foil into the power of his oj)]) 0 - 
luuit, who generously forgave him. Of his 
further life nothing is known. His poems 
in the yEolic dialect, arranged in ten books 
by the Alexandrians, consisted of liyinns, 
political songs (which formed the bulk of 
the collection), drinking songs, and love 
songs, of which \vo have but a few miser- 
Jible fragments. In the opinion of the 
ancients, his poems were well constructed 
while their tone tallied with tho lofty pas- 
sion and manly vigour of his character. 
The alcaie strophe, so niueli used by his 
admirer and not unworthy imitator, Horace, 
is named after him. [For a relief re])re- 
senting Alc;^»us and Sappho, srr Sappho.) 

Alc&mdnes (Gr. Alkmnrncs). A Greek 
artist of Athens or Lemnos, and a pupil of 
Phidias, who flourished towards the end of 
the 5th century B.C. Following his master’s 
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ideal tendency, he devoted liiinself mainly 
to religious subjects, working like him in 
vaiious materials, gold and ivory, bronze 
and marble. His statue of the winner 
in the Pentathlbn was stamped as classic 
by the epithet of Knkvinoinvnos^ as the 
] )ory pharos of Polyclitus was by that of 
luhion. About 4 .-h> h.C. he was emplo3'ed 
with Phidias in dec.orating the tem])le of 
Zeus at Olympia. The marble groups of 
tlie battle of Centaurs and Lilpitlijp in its 
western pediment are Ids work. Of these 
considerable remains have bf‘en brought to 
light by the recent German excavations. 
{Scr Olympian (tamks, tig. 2.) 

Alcathotis (Gr. Alkdthdos). The son of 
Pelops and Hi])})odameia. He slew the 
lion of Cithau’on, which had torn to pieces 
,^juippus, the son of Megareus. Thus he 
won the daughter of Megareus, Eusechma, 
and the sovereignty of Megara. With 
A])ollo for his friend and hel])er, lie rebuilt 
the city walls, and neared one of the two 
castles, Alcrithoe, with temples to Artemis 
and Apollo. A singing stone in the castle 
was shown as the one on which the god laid 
<lown his l}"n> wlnm at work. Alcathous’ 
<ddest son, Iscliepolis, fell in the Calydonian 
hunt; th(^ second, Calli])6lis, running in with 
the news to his fatlnu* wdien sacrificing to 
Apollo, scattered the altar tir(‘, and Alcathous 
struck him dead with a lir(‘brand for the 
supposed sacrilege. Hy his daughters Auto- 
mecliisa and Peribiea, the wives of Ijihlclns 
and Telamon, he was grandfather to lolaus 
and Aias (Ajax). 

Alcestis (Gr. Afkfsfis). Daughter of 
Pelias, renowned for her tender love for 
her husband Admetus, and her voluntary 
death on his behall’. (Xcc Admktus.) 

Alcldamas (Gr. Alklddiuds), A Greek 
rhetorician of Ehea in yEulis, pupil and 
succ.essor of Gorgias, a contemporary and 
opponent of Isocrates. Two d(‘clamatioiis, 
bearing his name, have conic down to us, 
one an imaginary indictment of Palamcdes 
by Odysseus, the other a sjieech on the 
Sophists; but the latter only can with any 
probability be attributed to him. It is a» 
cleverly written argument, intended to 
show that the culmination of rhetorical j 
training consists in the power of speaking 
extempore on any subject from mere notes 
of the arrangement; not the practice of 
carefully writing out speeches, and then 
learning them by heart for public delivery. 

Alcides (Gi*. AlkidPs), A surname of 
Heracles (q.v.), 

Alclndiis (Gr. Alki.ndos). King of the 


Pha*acians {q.v,)y with whom Odysseus, and 
in later legend Jason and Medea, find shelter 
and aid. (aSV c Odysseus and Argonauts.) 

Alciphrdn (Gr. Alktpliron), A Greek 
rhetorician of the 2nd century a.d., author 
of a collection of 118 fictitious Letters in 
three books. These, written in tolerably pure 
stylo and tasteful form, profess to be from 
sailors, peasants, parasites, and hdtrrw. 
They are sketches of character, ingeniously 
conceived and carried out, which give us a 
vivid picture of the then state of culture, 
especially at Athens ; the letters from 
hetwrer are particularly inteiesting, as their 
plots are taken from the New Attic Comedy, 
especially the lost plays of Menander. 

Alcmaeon (Gr. Alkmaion) ^ oi‘ Argos. Son 
of Ampliiaraus (q.v.) and Eriphyle. As his 
father, in departing on the expedition of 
the Seven against Thebes, has bound him 
and his brother Amphilochus, then mere 
boys, to avenge him on their faithless 
mother, Alcimeon refuses to take part in 
the second expedition, that of the Epigoni 
(7.^.), till he has first fulfilled that filial 
duty ; nevertheless his mother, bribed by 
Thersander with the garment of JTnr- 
monia^ persuades him to go. The real 
leader at the siege of Thebes, he slays the 
Theban king, Laodamas, and is the first to 
enter the compiei'ed city. On returning 
home, he, at the bidding of the Delphian 
Apollo, avenges his father by slaying his 
mother, with, or according to some *110001111 ts, 
without, his brother’s help ; but immediately, 
like Orestes, ho is set upon by the Erinyes, 
and wanders distracted, seeking jiurilication 
and a new home. Phegeus, of the Arcadian 
P.sophis, half purifies him of his guilt, and 
gives him his daughter ArsTnbe or Alphe- 
sibcea to wife, to whom ho presents the 
Jeiccls of llarinonia, which he has brought 
from Argos. But soon the crops fail in the 
land, and he falls into his distemper again, 
till, after many wanderings, ho arrives at 
the mouth of the Achelolis, and there, in an 
island that has floated up, ho finds the 
country promised by the god, which had 
not existed at the time of his dying mother’s 
curse, and so he is completely cured. He 
marries Achelous’ daughter, (Jallirrhbe, by 
whom he has two sons, Acarnan and Am- 
]ihoteiyi. Unable to withstand his wife’s 
entreafics that she may have Ilarmonia's 
ncrklarr and rob<\ he goes to Phegeus 
in Arcadia, and begs those treasures of 
him, protending that he Vill dedicate them 
at Delphi for the perfect healing of his 
madness. Ho obtains them: but Phegeus, 
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t)n learning the truth, sets his sons to way- 
lay him on his road, and rob him of his 
treasure and his life ; and then Alcma'oii^s 
two sons avenge their father^s death on 
tliese murderers. Alcimeon, like his father, 
received divine honours after death ; he had 
a sanctuary at Thebes, and at Psophis a 
consecrated tomb. 

Aleman (CIr. Allxmari). The founder of 
Dorian lyric poetry, a Lydian of Sardes. Ho 
came to Sparta in his youth as a slave, was 
sot free, and seems even to have received 
the citizenship; he flourished in the latter 
half of the 7th century H.c:. Ho abandoned 
the old n5mic or dithyrambic poetry, writ- 
ten in hexameters, and composed in various 
metres Hymns, Pteans, Prosodia, Parthenia, 
SoOlia, and Erotics, the last of which he 
was supposed to have invented. His dialect 
was the. Doric, softened by Epic and ^olic 
forms. Of his six books of ])oems a few 
fi'agments only are preserved; one, a rather 
long one, was found in Egypt. 

Alcmene (Or. AlJanvnc). Daughter of 
Eleetrydn, wife, of AmjdiTtryon (7.^;.), niotlier 
of Heracles by Zeus. On her connexion with 
Phadaiuanthys, hcc Rhadamantiiys. After 
her son’s translation to the gods she fled 
from tlie face of Eurystheus to Atliens, but 
went back to Theljes, and died there at a 
great age. She was worship] led at Thebes, 
and had an altar in the temple of Heracles 
at Athens. 

Alcydne (Or. Alkijmir). (1) Daugliter of 
yEdlus, wife of Cey.\ (f/.r. 2). — (2; One of 
the Pl(*iades. 

Alcjoneus (Or. Alkyoiints). Son of Ura- 
nus and Oiea, the eldest and mightiest of 
the giants, who c.ould not be overtaken by 
death in his own birthplace. Hence, in 
the war with the giants, Heracles had to 
drag him away from Pallene before he 
could kill him with his arrows. Legend 
also tells of a giant Alc.yoneus who stole 
the oxen of Helios from the island of 
Efytlieia, and as Heracles was crossing 
the Thracian isthmus of Pallene, crushed 
twelve of his wagons and twenty-five men 
with a huge piece of rock, which was 
shown on tin? si)ot. W’^hen he Imrled it 
at Heracles himself, the hero struck it 
back with his club, and killed Alcyoneus 
with the same blow. 

Aldobrandini Marriage. Painting. 

Alectd. One of the Greek goddesses of 
vengeance. {See Erinyf:s.) 

Alexander (Gr. * Alvxaiidros), (1) >SVc 

Paris. 

(2) Alexander ylLtOlus (the A^tplian) of 


Plouron in ^Etolia, lived about 280 B.c. at 
Alexandria, being employed by Ptolemy in 
arranging the tragedies and satyric dramas 
in the Library. Ho was afterwards at the 
court of AntigOnus Gonatas in Macedonia. 
As a writer of tragedies he was reckoned 
one of the so-called Pleiad. He also tried 
his hand at short epics, at epigrams, elegies, 
and the like, of which some graceful frag- 
ments are yjreserved. 

(3) A Greek rhetorician of the 2nd cen- 
tury A.D., son of the rhetorician Nuineiilus. 
Ho composed a work on figures of speech, 
of* which one extract and a IVeo Latin ver- 
sion by Aqutla Romanus have survived. 

(4) Alexander of Aphrodisiaa in Caria, 
about 200 A.D., calk'd ExPejetPa for his 
services in exj)Ounding the doctrine of 
Aristotle, wrote valuable commentaries on 
several Aristotelian treatist?s ( esp('.cinlly 
the Meta])hysi(‘s) as well as original works 
on Fate and Free-will, on the Soul, and 
others, 

(5) Alexander of TrallPs in Lydia, a 
Greek ]>hysician, lived in the Oth century 
A.D. at Rome, and made a careful collection 
from older writers on therapeutics, in 
twelve books. 

Alexandra. See Cassandra. 

Alexandrian Period. See Liter 4tukk. 

Alexlkftkds (== warding off evil). An epi- 
thet of Apollo and Heracles. 

Alexis. Alexis and AntTj)hanes were the 
most prolific and important writers of the 
Middle Attic Comedy. Alexis was born at 
Thurii, n.C. 332. He attained the age of 
lOG, writing to the last, and is said to have 
died on the stage with the crown on his 
head. Ho was the reputed author of 2 lb 
plays, of whicii numerous extracts are 
still extant, showing considerable wit and 
elegance of language. He was uncle to 
the poet Menander. 

AlimentarlL The Latin name, during 
the imperial period, for children of needy 
but free-born parents, who, out of the in- 
terest of funds invested for the purpose, 
received monthl}- c.ontributions to their sup- 
j)ort in goods or money up to a certain age 
(fixed in the case of boys at eighteen, in that 
of girls at fourteen). This scheme, the object 
of which was to encourage people to marry, 
and so to chock the alarming decrease of the 
free ])Opnlation, was started by the Phnperor 
Nerva (A.D. 96 -98), and extended by Trajan 
to the whole of Italy. Succeeding emperors 
also, down to Alexander Severus (222-235), 
founded such bursaries; and private citizens 
in Italy and the provinces, as, for instance 
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rlifi youDgei- Pliny, vied with tliem in their 
liberality. 

AloS,da or Aloldw.. Sons of Poseidon 
by Iphimedeia, the Avife of Aloous, son of 
(Vinace {mr Ai^olos^ 1) and Poseidon; their 
names were Ephialtes and Ofus. They 
j;re\v every year an ell in bread tii and a 
fatJiniii ill Jeiigth, so that in nine years' time 
they were thirty-six fe(3t broad and lifty- 
four feet hi^jjli. Their strcn^tli was such 
that they chained up riie f^od Ares and kept 
him in a brazen cask foi- thirteen months, 
till their stepniothei* Enbcea betraA’od his 
whereabouts to HeriiiC^^,^ wlio came by 
stealth and dra^<ji:ed his disabled brother I 
out of durance. Tliey threatened to storm 
heaven itsedf by piling Ossa on Olympus 
and Pelion on Ossa, and would liaA’c done it, 
says Homer, had not Apollo slain them with 
his arrows ere their beards were ;^iown. 
The latm* le«>:end re])roseiits Kj)hialtes as in j 
love with llru-a, and Otus with Artemis. | 
Another myth re[)resents Artemis as slaying | 
them by craft in tlu^ island of Naxos. Slui 
runs between them in the I'orm of a hind ; 
they hurl their s[)(‘ars, and wound each other 
fatally. In the later legend they (expiate 
their sins in the lower world by being bound 
with snakes to a ])illar, back to batdx, while 
they are incessantly tormented by the 
screeching of an owl. On the other hand, 
thfi}'” were worshi])jK‘<l as hei cxis in Naxos, 
and in the Bo'otian Ascra were regarded as 
founders of the city and of the worshij) of 
the Muses on JMount HCdicOn 

Aldpe. f daughter of (./crevon of Eleusis, 
and, by Poseidon, mofJier of iiippothoon 
; after whoso birth her father was 
:^oing to kill her, but the god cliangcd her 
into a fountain. 

Alpheus. See Akkthusa. 

AlphdslblBa (or Ar.s?mV). Daughter of 
Phegeus and first Avife of Ahmia'on, Avhom, 
though unfaithful, she continued to love, 
and Avas angiy Avith her brothers for killing 
him. Her brothers shut her up in a box, 
and brought her to Agapendr, king of 
Tegea, pretending that she Jiad killed her 
husband. Here she came by her end^^ 
having compassed her brotliers’ death by 
the hand of Alcnneon's sons. 

Altar. Originally a simple elevation 
aboA^c tlie ground, made of earth, field- 
stones, or turf; and such altars continued 
to be used in the country parts of Italy. But 
altars for constant use, especially in temple 
service, Avere, as a rule, of stone, though 
in exceptional cases they might bo made of 
other materials. Thus, seA^eral in Greece 


Avere built out of the ashes of burnt-offer- 
ings, as that of Zeus at Olympia. One at 
Delos Avas made of goats' horns. Their 
shape Avas very various, the four-cornered 
being the commonest, 

, and tiie round less 
I usual. A temple 
I usually had tAVO 

I altars: the one used 
I for bloodless oiler- — M 

ings standing before 0 m 

the deity’s image in ifi'W 

the cella^ and the /\rjW 

other for l)urnt-of['er- 
ings, opposite the 
door in front of the Aijjv 

temple. The latter 

Avas generally a high *k‘>a«ax domk.stic ai/i ak 

^ (Serliii MustMim.) 

altar, standing on a 

platlorm which is cut into steps. Being an 
integral part of the Avhole set of buildings, 
its shape and size Avere regulated ly their 
])roportions. Some fcAv of those high altars 
Avere of enoi nious dimensions ; the one at 
01ym])ia had a }>latform measuring more 
than lt25 feet round, Avhile the altar itself, 
Avhich Avas ascended by stej)s, Avas m^arly 
25 feet high. In Italy ns AV(di as (beece, 
beside the altars attaclu'd to temples, tliere 
was a vast number in streets and sijuares, 
in the (courts of houses {see cut), in open 
fields, in sacred groves, and other precincts 
consecrated to the gods. Some altars, like 
some' temph's, wercMh^dmated to move than one 
deity; Ave CA^en hc'nrof altars dedicated to ai 
the gods. On altars to lieroes, see Hkuoks. 

Althaea. Daughter of Thestins, Avifo of 
(Eneus, king of Oalydon, mothc^r of T\'deus, 
Mcdeager (c/.c.), and Deianeira. 

Altis. The sac.rc'd grove near Olympia 
(r/.v.), in Avhicli the Olympic Games AVere 
celebrated. {See Olympia.) 

Amaltliea (Gr. Ainaltheia). A figure in 
Greek mythology. The name Avas sometimes 
applied to a goat^ Avhieh suckled the newborn 
Zems in Crete, Avhilo bees brought him hon^y, 
and Avhich Avas therefore set among the stars 
by her nursling : sometimes to a ngmph 
Avho Avas snp])osod to possess a inirac.nlons 
horn, a symhol of plenty, and Avhose dc^sc.ent 
Avas variously giAT.ii. According to one 
Awsion slie is the daughter of tlie Cretan 
k[ng Melisseus, and brings up the infant 
god on the milk of a goat, while lier sister 
Melissa (a bee) offers him honey. The ho i n 
of the goat is giA^en to her by Zeus, with 
the promise that she shiall ahvays find in 
it Avhatever she Avishes. From her the 
cornncqpia passed into the possession of 
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the river-^od Achclous, who was ^lad to 
exciiaiij^e it lor his own horn, which 
Hr*racles had broken od*. It is also an 
attribute of Dionysus, of Plutus, and other 
gods of earthly felicity. 

Amazons (Or. Amazont s ; - bi eastless ”). 

A mythical nation of woiuen-warriors, whoso 
headquarters are placed by early (iieek 
legend in Theniiscyra, on the Therinodon, 
on the southern shore of the Euxine. In 
later accounts tln*y also appear on the 
(\'ui casus and on the Don, where the 
nation called Saurdniatie was supposed to 
have sprung from their union with the | 
Scythians. They suffered no men among ' 
tJiom ; the sons born of their intercourse | 
with neighbouring nations they either killed 
or sent back to their fathers; the girls they ! 


other version, beaten in a great battle. 
Cl rave-mounds supposed to cover the Ruies 
of Amazons were shown near Megitra, and 
in Eulxea and Thessaly. In works of art 
the Amazons wore represented as inai tial 
maids, though always with two breasts, 
and usually on horseback; souK‘tiiues in 
Scvtliian dress la tight fur tunic, with a 
cloak of many folds over it, and a kind 
of Phrygian caj)), sometimes in (Trt*e.inn (^a 
Dorian tniiic tucked up and the right shoul- 
der bare), armed with a half-moon sliield, 
two-edged axe, spear, bow, and quiver, etc. 
The most famous statues of tliein in an- 
tiquity were those by Phidias, Polyclitus, 
and Cr(\silas, to one or otlnu* of whic^h, as 
types, existing si>ecimenK are traceal^Ie. 
(jSi‘e cut.) Among the surviving scul]>tiires 


bi’ought up to bo 
warriors, burning 
the right biauisi off* 
i‘or the better 
handling of the 
bow. Their c.hiof 
deities were said 
to be Ares and the 
Taurian Artemis. 
Even in Homer 
tliey are re])ro- 
sented as mnking 
long marches into 
Asiatic territory ; 
an army of them 
invading lycia is 
cut to pieces by 
B e 1 1 e r 6 p h b ii ; 
Priam, then in liis 
youth, liastens to 
help the Pliiygians 
against thoiii. 
They gained a firm 
footing in Greek 
song ■ and stoiy 
through Arctinus 
of Miletus, in 
whose poem their 
queen Penthe- 
sileia, daughter of 
Arcs, as Priam’s 
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' representing an Amazonian contest sliould 
I be especially mentioned the reliefs from 
the frieze of AjjoIIo’s temple at Bass;e in 
Arcadia (in the British Museum, London). 

Ambarvalia. Tin* Italian I'estival of bless- 
ing the fields, which was ke]>t at Rnme on 
May 29th. The country j)COplo walki'd in 
solemn procession thi'ee times I’onnd their 
fields ill tlie wake of the aihocc-tdirr-flia^ 
i.e. a hog, ram, and liull, which were sacri- 
ficed after a prayer originally addrf‘ssed 
to !Mars, afterwards usually to CV*res and 
other deiti(‘S of agriculture, that the fruits 
of tlie fields might thrive. Cohip. Akval 
Bkotiikhs. 

Ambitus (lit., a going round) meant at 
Rome tlie. caiididatun*- for a public otlice, 
])ecause going round among the citizens was 
originally tlie ])riiici])al means of wimiing 
their favour. When unlawful means began 
to be used, and bribery in (ivery form was 
organized into a vsystem, the word came to 
mean obtaining of nflice by illegal means. 
To check the growing evil, were 

passed at an early ])eriod, and from time 
; to time nia:lo more severe. The penalties, 
wlucli ranged at different times from tines 
and inadmissibility to office to banishment 
for ten yc^ars and even for life, j)rodnced 
no lasting effect. At last a special stand- 
ing criminal court was establislicd for 


ally, presses hard on the Greeks, till she 
is slain by AcJiilles. After that they be- 
came a favourite subject with poets and 
artists, and a new crop of fable sprang, up: 
Heracles wars against them, to win the 
girdle of their queen, Hippblyte; Theseus 
carries off her sister Antibpe, they in 
revenge burst iriVo Attica, encamit on the 
Areopagus of Athens, and are ])acified by 
Antioi>e’s mediation, or, accordyig to an- 


trying such cases, till under the Empire 
recourse was had to a radical change in 
the inode of election. 

Ambrdsia. Anything that confers or 
})reservcs immortality: (1) tho food of the 
gods (as necitar was their drinkj, which 
doves, according to Homer, bring daily to 
Zeus from tho far west : (2) the aiiointingoil 
of the gods, which preserves even dead men 
from decay : (1-5) the food of the gods* horses. 
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Amburbium. The ]^atin name for a 
solemn procession of the people, witli the 
vai’ious orders of priesthood led by the 
])oiitifex three times round the boundaries 
of Rome. It was only resorted to at a 
time of ^reat distress, and the animals 
destined to make atonement, vi:^, a lio^j, a 
ram, and a bull (the so called sfffjirtairrl//af 
see Amharvalia), were sacriticod with 
S])e(iial jmayers outside tJie city. 

Ameipsias. A Greek poet of the old 
comedy, contemporary with Aristophanes, 
whom he twice overcame. Of his plays 
only slight fra<;monts remain. 

Ammianus Marcellinus. The last Roman 
lii St oi ian of any iin])ortance, born at Antioch, 
in Syria, about ddO A. I)., of noble Grecian 
d(*S(‘ent. After receiving a careful educa- 
tion, lie early entered military service, and 
I’oui^lit under Julian against the Alemanni 
and Persians. In the evening of his da^^s 
lie retired to Rome, and about 3J)0 began 
his Latin history of the emperors (AVr/n//. 
(f(‘shlr?nu Jjibri)j from Nerva, a.d. t)G, to 
the dt'ath of Valens, in thirty-one books. 
Of tliese there only nnnain books xiv. xxxi., 
including the jieriod from 353 to 37S a.d., 
which he relates for the most part as an 
eye-witness. As his work may be regarded 
as a continuation of TacYtus, ho seems, on 
the wdiole, to have tak(*n that writer for 
his model. He resembles Tacitus in judg- 
ment. pnlitical acuteness, and love of truth. 
A lieathen hiinstdf, he is nevertheless fair 
to the (diristiaiis. ILit he is far inferior 
in liieiary culture, though he loves to dis- 
play his knowledge, especially in describing 
nations and countries. Latin Avas a foreign 
language to him ; lamce a crndeiu'ss and 
<dninsiness of oxjiri'ssion, which is made 
even mni*e repellent by aifectation, bom- 
bast, and hewildering oi-naniental imagery. 

Ammon (or Ilammon ; Egyptian Amiin^ 
the hidden or veilecl one). A god native 
to Tnbya and Upjier Egyiit. He was re- 
presented sometini(‘s in the shape of a ram 
with enormons curving horns, sometimes in 
tliat of a ram-headetl man, snnietimcs as a 
piM’fect man standing nj) or sitting on a 
tlirone. On Jiis head was tlie royal eni- 
hlenis, with two high feathers standing np, 
the symVjols of sovereignty over the uppm* 
and under worlds ; in his hands w'ere the 
sce})tre and the sign of lib?. In works of 
art his figure is coloured blue. Beside him 
stands the goddess Math (the “mother,’^ ; 
the “queen of darkness,’’ as the inscriptions ' 
call her), wearing the crown of Up|)er Egypt | 
or the vulture-skin {svr cut). Ilis chief i 


temjde, with a far-famed oracle, stood in 
an oasis of the TJbyan desert, twelve days’ 
journey from Memphis. Between this 
oracle and tliat of Zeus at Dodona a con- 
nexion is said to have existed from very 
ancient times, so that the Greeks early 
identified the Egyptian god with their own 
Zens, as the Romans did afterwards with 
their Jujiiter; and his worship found an 
entrance at several places in Greece, at 
Sparta, Thebes, and also Athens, whence 
festal embassies were regularly sent to tlie 
Libyan sanctuary {ace Thkojiia). When 
the oracle was consulted by visitors, the 
god’s symbol, made of emerald and other 
stones, was cari ied round by women and 
girls, to the sound of hymns, on a golden 
ship hung round with votive cups of silver. 
His re])lics were given in tremulous shocks 
communicated to the bearers, which wore 
interpreted by a priest. 
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Amor. The god of love. See Phjos. 

AmpSlius {Liichia). A Roman writer not 
earlier than the ‘2nd c(‘ntury A.D. Ho was 
the author of a notebook, Liber Mnnori- 
edia^ which contains a scanty collection of 
astronomicnl, geographical, and historical 
j'ottings. Paltry as the book is, a state- 
ment in its chajiter on tlio wonders of the 
world has mainly led to the discovery (in 
1878) of the inagAificent sculptures of Per- 
gaii^um, now at Jlerlin. 

Amphl&raus, of Argos, the son of Oicles 
and Ilypermnestra, great-grandson of the 
seer, Melampus. In Homer he is a favonri te 
of Zeus and Apollo, alike’^distinguislied as 
a seer and a hero, who takes part in the 
Calydoiiityi boar-hunt, in the voyage of the 
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Argonauts, and the expedition of the Seven 
against Thebes. Reconciled to Adrastus 
after a quarrel, and wedded to his sister 

(lider- 

eiices between them shall be settled by her. 
She, bribed by Polyneices wdth the fatal 
necklace of his ancestress Haririonia, insists 
on her husband joining the war against 
Tln^bes, though he foresees that it will end 
fatally for him, and in departing charges 
his youthful sons Ahunu'dii and Am])hi- 
luclius (q.r.) to avenge his coming death. 
His wise warnings are unheeded by the 
other princes ; his justice and prudence 
even bring him into 0 })en strife wdth the 
savage Tydeus ; yet in the tatal closing con- 
test he loyally avenges his death on the 
Theban Melanippus. In the flight, just as 
the spear of Periclymenus is descending 
on iiim, Zeus inter])osed to save the })ious 
junjiliet and make liiin immortal by cleav- 
ing the earth open with his thunderbolt, 
and bidding it sw’allow up Amphiaraus, 
togetiK'r wdth his trusty charioteer Raton, 
like hims(df a descendant of Melampus. 
From that time forth Amphiaraus w^as wor- 
shipped in various places as an oracular 
god, especially at Onjpus on the frontier 
of Attica and Bceotia, wdiero ho had a 
t(Muple and a famous oracle for the inter- 
pretation of di*enms, and where games wore 
celebiat(‘d in honour of him. 

Amphidr5inia. At Athens, a family fes- 
tival, jjt which newborn infants received 
religious consecration. AV'c Enut^VTioN. 

Amphictyons (Or. Ampliilcff/Oinls), This 
fiieek w'ord meant literally “dwellers 
around," but in a sj)oe.ial sense w^as ap])lied 
to populations wdiich at stated times met at 
tlu^ same sanctuary to keep a festival in 
comiuou, and to transact common business. 
TJic most famous and extensive union of 
the kfnd w’as that called jxir excellence 
the Atnjphirfijnnie Jj'atiue^ whose common 
sanctuaries wTre the temple of Pythian 
A])n]lo at Delphi, and the tem])le of Demeter 
d.Vrcsiat Authrda, near Pyla* or Thernio- 
[jyhe. After ]\ylie the assembly w'as named 
ija l*t/hi‘(in^ oven wdien it met at Delphi, 
ami the dc]jnties of the league pylrujonv. 
The leagtie w as supposiul to be very ancient, 
as old evcui as the name 'of Hellenes ; for 
its lounder was said to bo Amphietyon^^iho 
son of Dencrilioii, and brotlier of Hollen, the 
common ancestor of all Hellenes. It included 
twelve populations: Malians, Phthians, 
yEnianes or (Ktoeans, Ddlopes, Mngnotians, 
Perrhcpbians, Thessalians, Locrians, Dorians, 
Phocians, Bieotians, and Toninns,. together 


with the colonies of each. Tliough in later 
times their extent and power were very 
unequal, yet in point of law" they all had 
equal rights. Beside protecting and ]»re- 
serving those two sanctuaries, and etde- 
brating from the year 58() n.c. onwards, the 
Py^thian Games, the league was bound to 
maintain certain ])rinciples of international 
right, which forbade them, for instance, 
ever to destroy utterly any city of tlu^ 
league, or to cut off its winter, even in tiim^ 
of war. To the assemblies, which met 
every spring and autumn, eacli nation sent 
two Jiieroinneniijiies (^w'ardeiis of holy 
things) and several pylayone. The latter 
took part in the debates, but only the 
formei- hnd the riglit of voting. When a 
nation included several states, these look 
by turns the privilege of sending (h;puties. 
Blit the stronger states, such as the Ionian 
Athens or the Dorian Sparta were ])i*obably 
allowed to take their turn oftenei* than tlu‘ 
rest, or even to send to every assembly. 
When violations of the sanctnaiues or of 
popular right took place, the assembly 
could inflict flnes or even exjiulsion ; and 
a state that would not submit to the jiunisli- 
ment had a “holy war^’ dedared against 
it. By such a war the Phocians were ex- 
pelled H.C. and their two votes given 
to the Macedonians ; but the expulsion of 
the former was w'itlidrawn because of the 
glorious part they took in deleuding the 
Deljihian temple when threatened by the 
Gauls in 271) H.C., and at the same time 
the ^I^tolian coinniuuity wdiich had already 
made itself master of the sanctuary, was 
acknowledged as a new' member of the 
league. In 1!)1 n.c. the number of members 
amounted to seventeen, who nevertheless 
had only tw'enty-four votes, seven having 
two votes each, the rt'st only one. finder 
the Roman rule, the league continued to 
exist; but its action w'as now limiled to 
the care of the Del])liiau tcm])le. It w'as re- 
organized by Augustus, wdio iiuiorporated 
the INIalians, Magiietians, yEnianes, and 
Pythiaiis with tlie Thessalians, and sub- 
stituted for the extinct Dolopes the city 
of Nie^ujadis in Ae.arminia, wdiidi he had 
founded after the battle of Actium. The 
last notice we iind of the league is in the 
2nd century a.d. 

Amphlldchus. Son of Amphiaraus and 
Eriphyle, Alctnie(3n’s brother. He w'ns a 
seer, and according to some took part in 
the w'ar of the Epigoni and the murder of 
his mother. He w'as said to have founded 
the Amphiloehian Argos (near Neokhori) in 
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Acainania. L.nter 10*^011(1 represoiits liim 
as taking part in the Trojan War, ami on 
the 1‘all of Troy going to Cilicia with 
Mopsus {q.v.\ and the.re founding a famous 
oracle at Mallus. At last the two killed 
each other while fighting for the possession 
of it. 

Amphion and Zethus. Tlie Ba^otian Dios- 
curi, twin sons of AntTope (7./^) by Zeus, 
though the later legend makes Zethus a son 
of Epopeus. Exposed on JMount Cithseron, 
they are found and brought tip by a she])- 
herd ; when grown up, they recognise their 
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ZKTHU8 AND AMPHION. 

(UcyMie, Spada Palace.) 


' fortify Thebf^s with walls and towers, be» 
cause (says Homer), despite their strength, 
they could no more inhabit the wide town 
without a wall to defend it, Zethus brings 
up the stoiK's with his strong arm, while 
Amphion, a liarper of more than mortal 
skill, fits them together by the music of his 
! lyre. Zethus marries Thebe, the daughter 
I of Asopus, or, according to another account, 
1 Aedun, daughter of Pandareos (q.v .) ; Am- 
! phion is the luckless husband of Ni6be, and 
: after seeing the ruin of his family, is saiil 
to have killed himself, and to have been 
been buried in one grave with his brother 
at Thebes. The punishment of Dirce is 
the subject of the marble group by Apollo- 
nius and Tauriscus, known as the Farnrar 
Bull (now at Naples). (For cut, ,scc Dirce, 
and comp. Sculpture.) 

[In the Antiope of Eurlpfdes, and else- 
wh(‘re, the two brothers w'ere sharply con- 
trasted w'ith one another, Zethus Ixdng the 
rude and strong and active huntsman, 
Amphion the gentle iind contemjdative 
musician. This (contrast is exemplified in 
works of art, especially in the fine relief 
in the Spada Palace. (Scc cut)]. 

Amphiprostyliis. A temjile with an open 
colonnade at each end. Sec Temples. 

Amphithalamds. A bfulroom in a Greek 
dwelling-house. Sec House. 

Amphitheatrdn. A circmlar the.atre, Le. 
a building in which the s])aco for spectators 
entirely surrounds that wdicre the sp,ectacle 
is exhibited. These buildings, designed for 
combats of gladiators and wild beasts 
(rcnafiOin~s)j were first erected iu Italy, 
but in Campania sooner than at Rome. 
The first known at Romo were temporary 
wooden structures, like that of Scribonius 
Curio, w ho in B.c. 50 made an amphitlieatr(‘ 
out of tAvo revolving theatres by joining 
them back to back, or that of Cy?sar*in 4b. 
The first stone ani])hitheatre, erected bv 
Statilius Taurus in B.C. 29 , was burnt down 
in the fire of Nero, who then built a 
wooden one again. A second one of stone 


mother, who has fled from imprisonment at i was begun by Vespasian, consecrated by 
Thebes, where she has been ill-treated by ^ Titus, a.d. 80 , and finished by Domitian 
Dirce, the wife of Lycus who governs (ail three of the Flavian gens). The ruins 
Thebes as guardian to Laius. They avenge of this Amphithcatrum FLmnum, wdiich 
their mother by tying her tormentress to Avas 158 feet high, and accommodated 
the horns of a bull, wdiich drags her to 87 ,(|)(XJ s])ectators, are the famous Cnlos- 
death. They then cast her corpse into a scum. In the provinces too the large 
spring near Thebes, which takes from her towns liad their amphitheatres, of w hicli 
the name of Dirce. Seizing the sovereignty the best preserved are those of Verona 
by slaying Lycus, or, according to another and Capua in Italy, Arles and Nimes in 
account, having it given up to them by France. Of this last our first tw^o illiistra- 
Lycus at the bidding of Hermes, they tions givQ the elevation and the ground-plan 
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An Jinipliitheatrc was usually an oval 
building, surrounding an arena of like 
slinpe, which sometimes, as at Home and 
( a}»ua, was a plank lioor resting on deep 
underground walls, the spaces underneath 
(containing (^agcs and machinery for trans- 
formations. l^he exterior was formed of 
s(iV(^ral arcades, one above the other, the 
lowest one admitting to a corridor, which 
ran round the building, and out of which 
staircases led up to the various rows of 
seats. ]n the Colosseum this iirst arcade 
is adorned with Doric, the second with 
Ionic, the third with Cen-inthian “engaged’’ 
columns; the fourth is a wall decorated 
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(1) TIIK AMPHITIIKAUJK AT NIMICS, 
(Kxteriial eluvalion.) 



(2) JIIK AMI’IIITIIKATIIK AT NtMKS. 

Oi-Minid plan in four fpnirter.s. 

A. HjMV oye view of seats risiiiir in tiers t.o hii'hcHt part 
of extt'rnal inclosnre. 

U. Plan of hivjlieat storey, exposed by removal of highest 

•’"rs of ■ 

C. Plan of intennodinte storey, exposed by removal of 
and intermediate tiers. 

1). True ground plan, or plan of lowoL storey. 

with Corinthian pilasters, and pierced with 
windows {see Architecture, tigs. 8-10). • 

Immediately round the arena ran a high, 
massive wall, with vaults for the animals 
and for other purposes. On it rested the 
podium^ protected by its lieiglit and by 
special contrivances from the wild beasts 
when lighting; here were the seats of 
honour, c.(/. at ijome, those of the imperial 
family, the officers of state, and the Vestal 
Virgins. Above the jmduim rose the seats 
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of other spc'ctators in concentric rows, the 
lowest ones being for senators and magis- 
trates, the next for knights, and the rest 
for citizens. Women sat in the higlu‘-st 
part of the building, under a. (;oloniiade, 
parts of which w(M*e portioned otf lor the 
common p(iople. Tlie whole space for seats 
could be sheltered from sun and rain by 
an awning supported on masts, whicdi wore 
let into corbels of stone that jutted ont of 
the upper circumference. The arena ('.ould 
also be laid under water for the exhibition 
of sca-liglits, the so-called naumitehuv 

Amphitrite, * daughter of Nereus and 
Doris, is the wife of Poseiddn and queen oi* 
the sea. Poseidon saw her dancing with 
the Nereids on the island of Naxos, and 
carried her olf. According to another ac;- 
counfc she fled from him to Atlas, when the 
god’s dolphin spied her ont and brought 
Imr to him. In Ifomor slie is not yet called 
Poseidon’s wife, but a sea-goddess, who 
boats the billows against the rocks, and 
has the creatures of the deep in her keep- 
ing. Her son is the sea-god Triton. She 
had no separate worship. She is often 
represented with a not (confining h(*r hair, 
with crabs’ claws on the crown of Inn* head, 
being carried by Tritons, or by dolphins 
and other marine animals, or drawn by 
them in a cliariot of shells. As the Romans 
identified Poseidon with tlioir N(q)tune, so 
they did Amphitrite with Salacia, a god- 
dess of the salt waves. 

Amphltrj^on. Son of Alcmus, grandson of 
Perseus, and king of Tiryns. His father’s 
brother, Elektryon, king of Myceiiio, had 
occasion to go out on a war of vengeance 
against Pterelaiis, king of the Taphians and 
Teleboans in Acarnania and the neighbour- 
ing isles, whose sons liad carried off his 
cattle, and have slain his own sons, all but 
young Licymnius. lie left Amphitryon in 
charge of his kingdom, and betrothed to 
him his daughter Alcmene. On his return 
Amphitryon killed him, in (piarrel or by 
accident, and, driven away by another 
uncle, Sthenelus, fled with his betrothed 
and her brother Licymnius to Croon, king 
of Tliol^es, a brotlier of his mother Hippo- 
n(')me, who purged him of blood-gnilt, ami 
promiscjd, if he would first kill tlie Tau- 
messian fox, to help him against Pterelaus ; 
for Alcmene would not wed him till her 
brotliren were avenged. Having rendered 
the fox harmless with the help of Cepha-lus 
(^,v.) he marched, accompanied by Creon, 
Cephalus, and other heroes, against the 
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Teleboans, and conquered their country. 
Pterihius’ daughter Coina‘tl)o liad hrst 
kiJIed her father by })]ucking out the 
golden hair, to wlioso continual possession 
was attached the boon of iininortality be- 
stowed on him by Poseidon. Ho slew the 
traitress, and, handing over the Taphiaii 
kingdom to Cephalus, he returned to Tliebes 
and married Alcmene. She gave birth to 
twins ; r])hicles by him, and Heracles by 
Zeus. At last ho falls in the war with 
Erginus (q.v.), the Minyan king of Orcho- 
meniis. 

Amphdra, Lat. (Gr. AitqylioreuH). A two- 
handled, big-bellied vessel, 'usually of clay, 
with a longish or shortish neck, and a mouth 
proportioiK'd to the size, sometimes resting 
firmly on a foot, but often ending in a blunt 
l)oint, so that in the store-room it had to lean 
against the wall, or be sunk in sand, and 
when brought out for use, to bo put in a 
basket, wine-cooler, or hollow stand. (aSV'c 
Vesskls, fig. 12, a and b). It served to 
keep oil, honey, and more especially the 
wine drawn oil* from the big fermenting 
vats. It was fastened with a <day sto])[)er, 
plastered over with pitch, loam, or gypsum, 
and had a ticket stating tho kind, the 
year, and the quantity of the wine it con- 
tained. The Greek ampliorcas was a 
largo liquid measure, holding nearly 9 gal- 
lons {see Metketes), the Roman measure 
called amphora held 6 gallons and 7 pints. 

Amphdtdriis. See Acarnan. 

Ampliatio. The Latin term for a delay 
of verdict pending the production of further 
evidence in a case not clear to tho judges. 
Com p. CoMPER ENDINATIO. 

Ampulla. Sec Vessels. 

Amj^cus. Son of Poseidon ; a gigantic 
king of the Bebrycians on the Bithyiiian 
coast, who forced every stranger that landed 
there to box with him. When the Argo- 
nauts wished to draw Avater from a spring 
in his country, he forbade them, but was 
conquered and killed in a match with Poly- 
deuces (Pollux). 

Amymdne. A daughter of Danaus (q.v.), 
and mother of Nauplius by Poseidon. 

Anacreon. A Greek lyric poet, born about 
550 B.C. at Teos, an Ionian town of Asia, 
whose inhabitants, to escape the threatened 
yoke of Persia, migrated to Abdera in 
Thrace B.C. 540. From Abdera Anacreon 
went to tho tyrant Polycrates, of Samos, 
after whose death (b.c. 522) ho removed to 
Athens on the invitation of Hipparchus, 
and lived there, till the fall of the Peisis- 
tratldm, on friendly terms with his fellow 


poet Simonides and Xanthippus, the father 
- of Pericles. He is said to have died at 
Abdera, in his eighty-sixth year, choked bj' 
the stone of a dried grape. A statue of 
him stood in the Acropolis at Athens in 
the guise of an aged minstrel inspired by 
the wine-god. For Anacreon was regarded 
as tho iy\)0 of a poet who, in spite of age, 
paid perpetual homage to wine and love. 
Love and wine and merry company formed 
the favourite subjects of his light, sweet, 
and graceful songs, which were cast in the 
metres of the .^Eolic poets, but com|)Osed 
in the Ionic dialect. Beside fragments of 
such songs and of elegies, we have also a 
number of epigrams that bear his name. 
His songs were largely imitated, and of 
such imitations we have under his name 
a collection of about sixty love.-songs and 
drinking-songs of voi-y various ^)artly 
much later) dates, and of different degrees 
of merit. 

Anacrlsls. In Attic law, the prelim inn ly 
examination of the parties to a suit. 

Anax&gdras. A Greek philosopher, of 
Glazomenm in Asia IMinor, born nbout 51.10 
B.c. Sprung from a noble family, but wish- 
ing to devote himself entirely to scituiee, he 
gave u}) his property to his kinsmen, ami 
removed to Athens, whore ho lived in in- 
timacy with tho most distinguished men, 
above all with Pericles. Shortly beidi'e tlie 
outbreak of the Pelojionnesiaii War he 
was charged by the political ojqionpnts of 
Pericles with inqiiety, f.c. with denying tho 
gods recognised by the State ; and though 
acquitted through his friend\s influence, he 
felt compelled to emigrate to Lampsacus, 
where he died soon after, aged 72. He not 
only had the honour of giving philosophy 
a home at Athens, where it went on flourish- 
ing for quite a thousand years, but he was 
the first philosopher who, by the side of 
the material principle, introduced a spiritual, 
which gives the other life and form. He 
laid down his doctrine in a work On Nature 
in the Ionic dialect, of which only frag- 
ments are preserved. Like Parmenides, 
he denied the existence of birth or death ; 

‘ tho two processes were rather to be de- 
sc.ribed as a mingling and unmingling. The 
ultimate elements of combination are in- 
divisible, imperishable ])rimordia of infinite 
nurfiber, and differing in shape, colour, ami 
taste, called by himself “ seeds of things,’’ 

I and b}^^ later writers (from an expression 
of Aristotle) hummbmeri^^ Le. particles of 
like kind with each other and with the 
whole that is made up of them. At first 
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these lay mingled without order; but the 
divine spirit — simple, pure, passionless 
reasoji — set the unarraiiged matter into 
motion, and thereby created out of chaos an 
orderly world. This movement, proceed- 
ing from the centre, works on for ever, 
penetrating iarther and farther the infinite 
mass. But the aj)plication ol‘ the spiritual 
principle was rather indicated than fully 
carried out by Anaxagoras; ho himself 
commonly explains phenomena by physical 
causes, and only when he cannot tin<l these, 
falls back on the action of divine reason. 

Anaxandrides. A Greek poet of the 
i\Iiddle Comedy, a Rhodian, flourished in 
37(3 H.r. lie is stated to have been the 
iirst who made love alfairs the subject of 
comedy, llis plays were characterized by 
brightness and humour, but only fragments 
of them are ])reserved. 

Anaximander (Gr. -tmtndrdti). A Greek 

lilosopher of Miletus; born n.(\ (ill; a 
younger (jonteni})or«ary of Thales and Pliere- 
cydes. He liv(‘d at the court of Polycriltcs 
of Samos, and died li.c. 547. In his philo- 
sophy the primal essence, which he was tin*, 
tirst to call principle, was the immortal- 
imperishable, all-including infinite, a kind 
of chaos, out of which all things proc(ierl, 
and into which they rciturn. He composed, 
in the Ionic dialexit, a brief and somewhat 
poetical treatise on his doctrine, which may 
be regarded as the (*arliest prose work on 
philosophy ; but only a few sentences out 
of it afe preserved. The advances he had 
made in })hysic.s and astronomy are evi- 
denced by his invention of the sun-dial, 
his construction of a ceh^stial globe, and his 
first attempt at a geographical map. 

Anaximenes. (1) A Greek philosopher of 
Miletus, a younger contemporary and pupil 
of Anaximander, who dieil about 502 B.c. 
He sni>j)Osed air to be the fundamental 
principle, out of which everything arose by 
rarefaction and condensation. This doctrine 
he expounded in a work, now lost, written 
in the Ionian dialect. 

(2) A Greek sophist of Lampsacus, a 
favourite of Philip of MilcedOn and Alex- 
ander the Great, He composed orations and ^ 
historical works, some treating of the ac- 
tions of those two princes. Of these but 
little remains. On the other hand, he is 
the author of the Rhetoric dedicated^ to 
Alexander^ the earliest extant work of this 
kind, which was once included among the 
^orks of AristotlQ. 

Anchises. Son of Capys, of the royal 
house of Troy by both parents, ruler of ; 


Dardanus on Mount Lla. Aphrodite loved 
him for his beauty, and bore him a son, 
I yEinjas. But having, in sjnto of her wai ii- 
ings, boasted of her favour, he is (according 
to various versions of the story) j)aralysc<l, 
killed, or struck blind by the lightning of 
Zeus. Vergil represents the disabled chief 
as borne out of burning Troy on his son's 
shouhlers, and as sharing his wandmings 
over the sea, and aiding him with his 
counsel, till they reach Drepamnn in Sicily, 
where he dies, and is buried on Mount 
Eryx. 

AnciR. The small oval sacred shield 
curved inwards on either side, which was 
said to have lallen from heaven in th(* reign 
of Numa. There being a prophecy that the, 
stability of Ronn^ was bound up with it, 
Numa had elcvcui others made exactly like 
it by a cunning workman, Mamuriits IV- 
fttrins^ so that the right oin^ should not be 
stolen. The care of these arms, whi<’h 
wore sacred to Mars was entrusted to th' 



Above -(Jk. ArKVAE.rtHCib*; bclow = AAKE, 

Aicauia, ttjo owner’» iiitinc. (Uern in Florence.) 

Salii (q.v,\ who had to cany them through 
the city once a year with peculiar cere- 
monies. At the conclusion of their songs 
Mamurius himself was invoked, and on 
March 14th they held a special feast, the 
ATamiirdliay at which they sacrificed to 
him, beating on a hide with staves, proR 
ably to imitate a smith V hammering. It 
is likely that the name Mamurius conceals 
that of the god Mars (or Mainers) himself. 

Ancyranum Monumentum. The monu- 
ment of Ancyra (now Angora), a marble 
slab, of which the greater part is pre- 
served. It belonged to the temple of 
Augustus at Ancyra, and contained the 
Latin text of a Greek translation of the 
report drawn up by that emperor himself 
on the actions of his reign {Index RPrnm 
a se Gestdriun), By the terms of his will 
this report, engraved in bronze, was set 
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up in front of his inausoloiiin at Romo, and tor. Acliillrs, in takiii" lior native town, 
co])i<'s were made of it for other teinph^s kills her father and seven brotheis ; her 
(>!' Au^j^ustus in the proviii(M‘s. motliei*. redeemed from captivity, is carried 

And^b&taB. >SVc GLADiATtnts. olf l)y sickness; her husband falls b}^ the 

Anddcldes. The scutond in order of time ' hand of Acliilles; and when Troy is taken 
in tlie roll of Attic orators. He was born she sees her one boy, Astya^ntx (or Scaman- 
and bcion<z;ed by birth to the der), hurled from the walls. She falls, as 
ni’istocratic party, but fell out with it in the ])rize of war, to Neoptolemus, the son 
415, when he was involved in the famous of lier ^^reatest foe, who iirst carries her 
trial lor mutilating the statues of Hermes, ! to Epirus, then surrenders her to Hector’s 
and, to save his own and his kinsmen’s j brother, HeJenus. After his death she re- 
lives, betraved his aristocratic accomplic^es. ! turns to Asia with rer^amus, her son by 
Having, in spite of the immunity ]>romised Neoptolemus, and di(m there. 
him, fallen into partial aftniin (loss of civic . AndrdmSda. Daughter of the Ailthiopian 
l ights^ ho loft Atliens, and' carried on a 
])rnti table trade in Cyprus. After two 
fruitless attem])ts to recover Ids status at 
home, he was allowed at last, upon the 
tall of the Thirty and the amnesty of R.('. 

4(K1, to return to Atlnuis, wliore ho suc- 
ceeded in repelling rencAved attacks, and 
gaining an honourable position. S(‘nr to 
Sparta in H.c. 31)0, during the Corinthian 
War, to migotiate. p(*ac(^, he brought back 
the (Irai't of a treaty, for the ratification 
of whi(‘.h ho vainly pleaded in a speech 
that is still extant. He is said to have 
been banished in consetjuence, and to 
have died in exile. Reside the above- 
mentioned oration, we have two delivered 
on his own behalf, one pleading for 
his recall from banishment, n.c. 110; 
another against the charg(i of unlawful 
partici})ation in the mysteries, B.c. 31)1); 
a fourth, Against Alcihiddrs^ is spurious. 

His oratory is ])laiii and artless, and its 
ex])rcssions those of the popular lan- 
guag(^ of the day. 

AndrdgSos. Sou of Minos, king of 
(.rete by Pasi])hrie. Visiting Athens 
at the lirst celebration of the Paiia- 
the.iuna, he won victories over all the 
champions, when king ^Egous, out of 
jealousy, sent him to fight the bull of * andkomkda and pkiiskus. 

Marathon, which killed him. Accord- (Rome, Ciipitoli no Museum.) 

ing to another account he was slain in 

an ambush. Mino.« avenges his son by king Cepheus (a son of Reins) by Cassiopeia, 

making the Athenians send seven youths Cassiopeia had boasted of being fairer than 

and seven maidens every nine year.s as the Nereids, and Poseidon to punish the 
victims to his ]\Iiiiotaur, from which profanity, sent a flood and a sea-monster. 

Theseus at last delivers them. Funeral As the oracle of Ammon promised a rid- 

games were hold in the Ccramicus at dance of the phague should Andromeda be 

Athens in honour of Androgens under the thrown to the monster, Cepheus was com- 

uarne of Eurygyes. peWed to chain his (laughter to a rock on 

Andrdmache. The daughter of Eetidn, the shore. At this moment of distress Per- 
king of the Cilician Thebes, is one of the sens af)])ears, and rescues her, her father 

noblest fem.alo characters in Homer, dis- having promised her to, him in marriage, 
tinguished alike by her ill-rortune and her At the wedding a violent quarrel arises 
true and tender love for her husband, Hec- between the king’s brother, Phineus, to 
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VviiOm she had been betrotlied before, and 
Perseus, who turns his rival into stone 
with the Gorgon’s head. Andromeda fol- 
lows Perseus to Argos, and becomes an- 
cestress of the famous line of Porseida^. 
Athena set her among the stars. 

Andronitis. 7die mt*n’s a 2 )arlments in a 
Greek house. Nec Housk. 

Andrdtion. A Greek historian, an Athe- 
nian, and a puihl of Isocrates, who was 
iiceused of making an illegal i^roposal and 
w(mt into banishment at Megara. (We 
hav(^. the speech compost'd by Demosthenes 
for one of the accusers.) At Megara ho 
wrote a history of Attica (.see Atthis) in 
at least PJ books, one of the best of that 
< lass of writings; but only fragments of it 
have survived. 

Angdistis. See Ritka. 

Anius. Son of Apollo by Rluiio or Creiisa, 
whoso father, Stripht’lus of Naxos, a son of 
Dionysus and Ariadne, committed her to 
the sea in a box. She was carried to Delos, 
and there gave birth to her son Anius. 
Apollo taught him divination, and made 
him his ])riost and king of Delos. His son 
Thasus, like Jnnus and Actmon, was torn 
to pieces by dogs, after which no dogs were 
allowed in the island. His daughters by 
the, nymph Dorippe, being descendants of 
Dionysus, had the gift of turning anything 
they pleased into wine, corn, or oil; but 
when Agamemnon on his way to Troy 
wished to take them from their father by 
force, l)ionysus changed them into doves. 

Annalists. A series of writers on Roman 
history, older than those usually called 
the historians, beginning about 200 H.C., 
and covering about a century and a half, 
ddiey related tlieir country’s story from its 
first beginnings down to their own times, 
treating the former briefly, the latter in 
full detail, and at first always in Greek, 
like Eahius Pictor and Cincius Alimen- 
Tus. With Porcius Cato ( 7 .t\) com- 
menced composition in Latin and a livelier 
interest in native history, which constantly 
stimulated now efforts to celebrate the 
deeds of their forefathers. Two main char- 
acteristics of these annalists are the free 
use they made of their predeco.ssors, and an i 
inclination to sujipress unfavourable facts, 
which gradually grew into a habit, of 
flattering the national vanity by exaggera- 
tions. 

Works dealing in this manner with the 
whole of Roman 'history, or large sections 
of it, continued to be written in Cicero’s 
time. The leading annalists of this class 

D. C. A. 


I are: Cassius Hkmina, soon after Cato; 
! Calpurnius Piso Fruui, consul in u.v. 133 ; 
i Fannius, consul ill B.c. P22; Gellius, who 
! wrote about the same time (ninety-seven 
books of Anndles); Claudius Quadrki arius. 
a contemporary of Sulla, author of at Ic.ast 
twenty-three books, from tlio Gallic, conlla- 
gratioii to his own tiiiu' ; his younger (‘on- 
temiiorary Vai.ERIUs Antias (who tn^ated 
all Roman history in sevent 3 "-five books); 
Licinius Mauer, wlio died h.c. (j(J, author 
of the earlier history, in twenty-one books. 
Some fV'.w writers, on the other hand, con- 
fined themselves to the dc'seriiition of 
shorter ]>eriod8: first, C.ELlUs Anth'ATEr, 
about H.C. 120 (who.se Iiistoiy of the Second 
Punic AVar in .'<even books, was noted for its 
accuracy); then Skmpronius Asellio, about 
B.c. KX), who, in his account oi‘ events he 
bad taken part in {lierttiii (festannu Lihn\ 
fourteen at least), was the. first who, not 
content with bandy relating facts, fried to 
explain the reasons of them ; and CoitXKi.ius 
Sisenna, who lived P20-(>7 b.c. and wrote at 
least twenty-three books on the hriid' ])oriod 
between the Social War and Sulla’s dicta- 
torship. To these works, in whieb liistory 
has begun to assume th(‘ character of me- 
moirs, we may add the antobiograjihy of 
Cornelius Suli.a the dictator (lifruin 
SvdnimCommentCirii in twenty-two lx>oks), 
which he wrote in self-justification at the 
end of his career. He died B.c. 78. All 
these works are lost, except scanty frag- 
ments; but the later Greek and Roman 
writers had made, full use of them. 

Annals {Anndles). Year-books. From 
carl^’ times a record of all important events 
at Rome had been kept in chronological order 
by the high priest {'pontAfex maxlmus) 
for the time, who everj' year exhibited in his 
oflhdal residence a whited board {alburn), 
on which, after the names of the magistrates 
for the year, occurrences of all kinds — 
war, dearth, pestilence, prodigies — were set 
down briefly^ according to their dates. Those 
anndles pontiflcum or annales ma.rJmi 
(supposed to be so called after the jjaut if ex 
maximtis), though destroyed at the burn- 
ing of Rome by’' the Gauls, B.C. 381), were 
restored as far as possible, and continued 
till B.c. 13G. Collected afterwards in eighty 
books, they were at once utilized and siijjer- 
seded by the so-called Annalists (q.v.), 

Anna Pereima. An ancient Italian god- 
dess, about whose exact attributes the 
ancients themselves were not clear. She is 
probably the moon-goddess of the revolving 
year, who every month renews her youth, 

n 
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and was therefore regarded as a goddess 
who bestowed long life and all that contri- 
butes to it. About full moon on the Ides 
(fifteenth) of March (then the first month of 
the year), in a grove of fruit trees at the first 
milestone on the Flarainian Way, the Romans 
held a merry feast under the open sky, 
wishing each other as many years of life 
as they drank cups of wine. The learned 
men of the Augustan age identified Anna 
with Didoes sister, who, on the death of that 
queen, had fled from Carthage to iKueas 
in Italy, but, having excited Lavinia’s 
jealousy, threw herself into tho Numicius, 
and became the nymph of that river. 

Annona. A Latin word meaning the 
year’s produce, especially in wheat, the 
staple food of the city population; it was 
afterwards applied to the corn provided by 
the State to feed that population. As 
Italian agriculture decayed, and the city 
population steadily increased, the question 
of its maintenance became a constant care 
to the State, which, on the conquest of the 
first two provinces, Sicily and Sardinia, at 
once doomed them, especially the former, 
to the task of victualling the armies and 
feeding Rome, by imposing a tithe on corn, 
and forbidding its exportation to any country 
but Italy. The tenth paid as tribute, and 
other corn bought up by the State, was sold 
by tho mdiles at a moderate price, usually 
on terms which prevented tlie treasury 
being a loser. Thus till the time of the 
Gracchi tho cura annoncp. was confined to 
the maintenance of a moderate price ; but 
the com law of Gains Gracchus, n.c. 123, 
laid on the State the obligation to deliver 
to any Roman householder on demand 
bushels of wheat a month at a fixed price, 
which even in cheap times was less than half 
the cost price ; and Clodius in B.C. 58 went 
further, and made the delivery entirely 
gratuitous. By the year B.C. 46, the number 
of recipients had risen to 320,000, and the 
yearly outlay to a sum equivalent to £650,000. 
Caesar then reduced the recipients to 1 50,P00 ; 
but their number grew again, till Augustus 
cut it down to 200,000, whose names were 
inscribed on a bronze table, and who received 
their monthly portion on presentation of a 
ticket. This arrangement as a whole re- 
mained in force till about tho end of the 
Empire, except that in the 3rd century 
bread was given instead of grain. And, 
side by side with tliose gratuitous doles, 
grain could always be bought for a mode- 
rate price at magazines filled with the 
8ui)plies of the provinces, especially Egypt 


and Africa, and with purchases made hr 
the State. The expenses of tho annona 
fell mainly on the imperial treasury, but 
partly on that of the senate. From Augus- 
tus’ time the cura annona^ formed one of 
the highest imperial offices, its holder, the 
proifectus annonoi, having a largo staff 
scattered over Romo and the whole empire. 
The annona^ like so many other things, 
was personified by the Romans, and became 
a goddess of the imiX)rtation of corn, whose 
attributes were a bushel, ears of wheat, 
and a horn of plenty. 

Antseus. Son of Poseidon and Go (tho 
earth) ; a huge giant in Libya, wdio grow 
stronger every time he touched his mother 
Earth. He forced all strangers to wrestle 
with him, and killed them when conquered, till 
Hertlcles, on his journey to fetch tho apples 
of the HespSrIdCs, lifted him off the ground, 
and held him aloft till he had killed him. His 
tomb was shown near Tingis in Mauretania, 

Antse. A tcmplum in nntls was a temple 
in which the hall at either end was formed, 
by prolongations of tho side-walls (Lat. 
antw\ and a row of columns between the 
terminal pilasters of those prolongations. 
See Temples, fig. 1. 

Anteia (otherwise Sthenob(m), Wife of 
Preetus of Tiryiis ; by slandering Belle- 
r5phon (q.v.), who had rejected her offers 
of love, she caused her husband to attempt 
his life. 

Antenor. A Trojan of high ranlq husband 
to Athena’s j)ricstoss Theano, the sister of 
Hecfiba. When Monolaus and Odysseus, 
after the landing of tho Greeks, came as 
envoys to Troy, demanding the surrender 
of Helen, he received them hospitably, pro- 
tected them from Paris, and then as always 
advised peace. Because of this leaning to the 
Greeks, it was alleged in later times that 
he betrayed his native city by opening its 
gates to tho enemy; in return for which his 
house, known by the panther’s hide hung out 
of it, was spared, and he and his friends 
allowed to go free. One account was, that 
ho sailed with Menelaus, was driven out of 
his course to Gyrene, and settled there, 
where his descendants the Antcnoridje were 
worshipj)ed as heroes. Another, which be- 
came the accei5ted tradition, represented 
him as leading the H^nfiti, when driven 
out of Paphlagonia, by way of Thrace and 
Illyria, to the Adriatic, and thence to the 
mouth of the Padus (Po), where he founded 
Patavium (Padua), Iho city of the V6neti. 

AntSros. The god of requited love, 
brother (jf Eros {q.vX 
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Antesign^ni. A Latin word denotin^^ 
originally the soldiers fighting in front of 
the standards during a battle; afterwards 
a picked body in every legion, free of bag- 
gage, and intended to advance in front of 
the line of battle and seize important jwints, 
or to open the battle. 

Antevorta. See Carmenta. 

Anthesteria. A feast at Athens held in 
honour of Dionysus. Comp. Dionysia (4). 

Anthology ( = garland of flowers). The 
Greek word anfhOWgla means a collection 
of short, especially epigrammatic i3ooms, by 
various authors ; wo still possess one such 
collection dating from antiquity. Collec- 
tions of inscriptions in verse had more than 
once been sot on foot in early times for anti- 
quarian j)urposes. Tlie first regular antho- 
logy, entitled Stephanos ( = wreath), was 
attempted by Meh tujer of Gad3,ra in the 1st 
century B.c. ; it contained, beside his own 
com]X)sitions, jioems arranged according to 
their initial letters, by forty-six contem- 
porary and older authors, including Archl- 
loc.hus, Alcaeus, Sa[)pho, Anacreon, Simon- 
ides, etc., together with a prologue still 
extant. This collection was enriched, about 
1(X.) A.D., by rhilippus of Thessalonica, with 
select epigrams by about thirteen later 
authors. Other collections were under- 
taken soon after by Diogenidnus of Hora- 
cloia and Stratun of Sardis, and in the 
(jth century by Agathicis of Myrma, in 
whose Kyidds the poems are for the first 
time arranged according to subjects. Out 
of these collections, now all lost, Constan- 
tlnus Cephdlds of Constantinople, in the 
10th century, put together a new and com- 
prehensive anthology, classified according 
to contents in fifteen sections. From this 
collection the monk Ma.€hnus Planildes, 
in the 14th century, made an extract 
of seven books, which was the only one 
known till the year 1606. In that year the 
French scholar Saumaise (Salmasius) dis- 
covered in the Palatine Library at Heidel- 
boi*g a complot-e manuscript of the antho- 
logy of Constantinud Cephalas with sundry 
additions. This MS., with all the other 
treasures of the library, was c.arried off to 
Pome in 1623, whence it was taken to Paris 
in 1793, and back to Heidelberg in 1816. i 
The epigrams of the Greek anthology* 
dating as they do from widely distant ages 
down to the Byzantine, and being tno pro- 
duction of more than three hundred dif- 
ferent authors, are of very various merit; 
but many of them are among the pearls of ' 
Greek poetry, and couLl hardly have sur- j 


' vived unless enshrined in such a collection. 
Tak(*n together with the rich store of epi- 
grams found in inscriptions, the Anthology 
opens to us a view of the development of 
this branch of Greek literature such as we 
can scarcely obtain in the case of an}” other, 
besides affording valuable information on 
Hellenic language, histoiT, and mannors, at 
the most different periods. 

Roman literature has no really ancient 
collection of so comprehensive a cliaracter, 
the so-called Latin Anthology having been 
gathered by modern scholars out of the 
material found scattered in various MSS. 
Among these, it is true, Saumaiso’s MS. of 
the 7th centur}'^, now in Paris, has a col- 
lection of al>out 380 jjoenis, but these, with 
a few exceptions, are of very late author- 
ship. 

Antlddsis ( = exchange of properties). An 
arrangement peculiar to the Athenians, by 
which a citizen .summoned to perforin one 
of those services to the State named h:i- 
tourgim (</.v.), if he thought a richer than 
he had been passed over, could challenge 
him to exchange possessions, binding him- 
self in that case to di.scbarge the obliga- 
tion. Each party c.ould then have the 
other’s property put in sequestration and 
his hou.se sealed up ; and within three days 
they handed in, before the proper authority 
and under oath, an inventory of their goods. 
If no amicable agreement was come to, and 
the judge’s decision went against the plain- 
tiff, he was bound to perform the j)ublic 
service; otherwise the defendant submitted 
either to the exchange or to the service. 

Antlgdne. (1) Daughter of (Edlj)us and 
locasta, who accompanied her blind father 
into exile. After his death in Attica she 
returns to Thebes, and, in defiance of her 
uncle Croon’s prohibition, performs the last 
honours to her brother Polyneices, fallen in 
single fight with Eteocles, by strewing his 
body with dust. For this she is entombed 
alive in the family vault, and there hangs 
herself ; and her betrothed, Harmon, the son 
of Creon, stabs himself beside her cor])so. 
Puch is the version of Sophocles. Another 
tradition repre.sents Antigone and Argeia, 
the widow of Polyneices, as secretly burn- 
ing his body by night on the funeral j)ile 
of Eteocles. When seized by the guards, 
Croon hands her over to Ha*mon for execu- 
tion ; but ho hides her in a shepherd's hut, 
and lives with her in secret wedlock. Their 
son, grown up and engaging in some funeral 
games at Thebes, is recognised by a birth- 
mark peculiar to the family. To escape 
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Creon’rf vengeance, HyBinou kills both Anti- 
gone and himself. 

(2) Antigone, daughter of Eurytlon and 
wife of Peleus {q.v,)^ hanged herself for 
grief at the siij)posed infidelity of her 
Inis band. 

Antlgdnus. A Clreek writer of Carystus, 
about 240 n.(\, author of a eolleetion of all 
kinds of curiosities and fictions in natural 
history. The work is now extant only in 
a iniK'h abVjreviated form, and is of no 
value but for its numerous quotations and 
fragments from lost writings. 

AntigrS^pheus. The name of a financial 
officer at Athens. See (tKAMMATEUs. 

Anticleia. Daughter of Aut6l3^cus, wife 
of Laertes, and mother of 0d3'sseus {q.v,), 

Antildchus. The son of Nestor, who 
accompanied his father to the Trojan War, 
and was distinguished among the younger 
Jn roes for beauty and bravery. Homer 
calls him a favourite of Zeus and Poseidon. 
The dearest friend of Achilles next to 
Pafroclus, he is chosen hy the Greeks to 
break the news to him of his beloved coni- 
])an ion’s fall. When Memnou attacks the 
aged Nestor, Antilochus throws himself in 
his wa}^, and bu^^s his father’s safety with 
his life. He, like Patrocliis, is avenged by 
Achilles, in whose grave-mound the ashes 
of both friends are laid ; even in the lower 
world Odj^sseus beholds the three pacing 
the asphodel meadow, and in after times 
the inhabitants of Ilium offered to them 
jointly the sacrifices duo to the dead on the 
foreland of Sigeum. 

AntimS,chus. A Greek poet and critic 
of L!6luphon, an elder contemporary of 
Plato, about '400 li.c. By his two princi- 
])al works — the long mythical epic called 
Thebais and a cycle of elegies named after 
his lov’ed and lost Lyde, and telling of 
famous lovers parted by death — he became 
the founder of learned poetry, precursor and 
])rototype of the Alexandrians, who, on 
account of his Icai-ning, assigned him the 
next ydace to Homer amongst epic poets. 
Til striving to impart strength and dignity 
to language by avoiding all that w’as com- 
mon, liis style became rigid and artificial, 
*and natuially ran into bombast. But we 
possess only fragments of his vorks. As 
a scholar, ho is remarkable for having set 
on foot a critical revision of the Homeric 
jioems. 

Antindiis. A beautiful youth of Claudio- 
pblis in Bithynia, a favourite and travelling 
companion of the emperor Hadrian. He 
drowned himself in the Nile, probably from 


melancholy. The emperor honoured his 
memory by placing him among the heroes, 
erecting statues and temples, and founding 
yearly games in his honour, while the 
artists of every province vied in pourtray- 
ing him under various forms, human, heroic, 
and divine ; e.g. as Dionysus, Hermes, 
Apollo. Among the features common to 
the many surviving portraitures of An- 
tiiious are the full locks falling low down 
the forehead, tlie large, melancholy eyes, 
the full moutli, and the broad, swelling 
breast. Some of these portraits are among 
the finest works of ancient art, for instance, 
the colossal statue in the Vatican, and the 
half-length relief at the Villa Albani. {See 
cut.) There is also a line bii>t in the Louvre. 



Antldpe. (1) In Homer a daughter of 
the Boeotian river-god Asopns, mother by 
Zeus of Amphion and Zethus. ' In later 
legend her father is Nycteus of Hyria or 
Hysise. As he threatens to punish her for 
yielding to the approaches of Zens under 
the form of a satyr, she flees to Epopeus 
of Sicyon. This king her uncle Lycus 
kills by ordfu* of his brother Nycteus, now 
dead, and hiads her back in chains. Ar- 
rived on Mount Cithau’on, she gives birth to 
twins, Amphion by Zeus, Zethus by Epopeus, 
whom Lycus leaves exposed upon the moun- 
tain. After being long imprisoned and ill- 
treatea by Dirce, the wife of Lycus, she 
escapes to Cithau’on, and makes acquaintance 
with her sons, whom a shepherd has brought 
up. She makes them take a frightful ven- 
geance upon Dirce (.see Ampiiion), for doing 
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which Dionysus drives lior mad, and she 
wanders throught Grreece, till Phocus, king 
Df Phocis, heals and marries her. 

(t2) A sister of Hipp5lyte, queen of the 
Amazons; who, according to one account, 
fall as a prize of war to Theseus for his 
share in Heracles’ campaign against the 
Amazons, according to another, was carried 
otf by him and his friend Pirithous. 
When the Amazons attacked Athens in re- 
turn, she is vaiiously represented as per- 
suading them to peace, or falling in battle 
against them by the side of Theseus; or, 
again, as killed by Heracles, when she inter- 
rupted the marriage of her beloved Tlieseus 
with Pluedra. ller sou by Theseus was 
Hippolylus. 

Antiph&nes. The most prolific and im- 
portant author, with Alexis, of the Attic 
Middle Comedy ; he came of a famil}^ which 
had migrated from Larissa in Thessaly ; 
was born n.O. 408, and died at the ago of 
74. He is said to have written 2b0 plays, 
of which over 2(X^ are knowui to us by 
their titles and fragments, yet ho won the 
prize only thirteen times. He is praised 
for dramatic ability, wit, and neatness of 
form. 

AntlphiUis. A (freek painter born in 
Egypt in the latter half of the 4th cen- 
tury B.C., a contemporary and rival of 
Apelles; he probably spent the last part 
of his life at the court of the first Ptolemy. 
The ancients jmaise the lightness and dex- 
terity with which he handled subjects of 
high art, as well as scenes in daily life. 
Two of his pictures in the latter kind 
were especially famous, one of a boy blow- 
ing a tire, and another of women dre.ssing 
wool. From his having painted a man 
named Gryllos ( — pig) with jdayful allu- 
sions to the sitter’s name, caricatures in 
general came to be called (jnjlloi. [Pliny, 
ILN., .-15. 114, 158]. 

Antiphon. The earliest of the ten great 
Attic orators, Wn B.c. 480 at Rhamnfis in 
Attica, son of the sophist Sopliilus, to whom 
he owed his training. He was the founder 
of })ol;tical eloquence as an art, wdiicli he 
taught with groat ap])lause in his own 
school of rhetoric; and he was the first ^ 
who wToto out speeches for others to deliver ' 
in court, though he afterwards ])ublished 
them under his own name. He also ])layed 
an active part in the ])olitic.s of his^fime as 
a leading member of the oligarchical party, 
and the real author of the deathblow which 
was dealt to democracy in 411 u.c. by the 
establishment of the Council of Four Hun- ! 
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dred. Tluui he went as ambassador to 
8j)arta, to purchase peace at any price in 
the interest, of the oligaic hy. On the fall 
of the Four Hundred he was accused of 
high treason, and in spite of a mast»*.rly 
defence — the first speech In* had over made 
in public — was condemned to death 
411. Of the sixty orations attributed to 
him, only fifteen are preserved, all on trials 
for murder; but only three of them are 
about real cases. The rest (named frfm- 
because every four an; the first and 
second speeches of both plain tid* and de- 
fendant on the sam(‘> subji'ot) are mere, 
exercises. Antiphon’s s})eeches exhibit thc^ 
art of oratory in its rudimentary stage as 
regards botli substance and form. 

Antisthfines. A (xroek philosopher of 
Athens, born al)out 440 n.c., hut onl}' a half 
citizen, because his mother was a Thracian. 
He was in his youth a pupil of (xorgias, 
and himsell* taught for a time as a sophist, 
till, tow.ards middle life, he attached himself 
to Socriltes, and became his bosom friend. 
After the death of Socrates in B.c. 555 
he establislied a school in the gymnasium 
Kjjndaar^jPSy the only one open to persons 
of half-Atlieiiian descent, whence his fol- 
lo\vers bore the name of Cynici (Kyn7koi), 
He lived to the age of seventy. Like 
Socrates, he regarded virtue as necessary, 
indeed, alone sufficient for happiness, aiid 
to be a branch of knowledge that could ho 
taught, and that once acquired could not 
be lost, its essence consisting in freedom 
fiom wants by tlie avoidance of evil, i.r. 
of pleasure and desire. Its acijuisitioii 
needs no dialectic argumentation, only 
Socratic. strength. His juipils, especially 
the famous DiOgcncs of Sinope, degraded 
Jiis doctrine to cynicism by depreciating 
all knowledge and despising the current 
inoiality of the time. His philosophical 
and idietorical works are lost, all hut two 
slight declamations on tlie contest for the 
arms of Achilles, the Aias and Odi/sscfts; 
and even their genuineness is disputoc. 

Antistius L&b6o (Qtdntifs), A renownefl 
inrist of Augustus’ time, a man of wide 
seholarshij) and strict republican views, 
which lost him the emperor’s favour. His 
writings on law amounted to 4(X) books, 
portions of which are preserved in the 
J^aixhTts of Justinian’s Corpus htris. 
Aiming at a progressive development of 
law, he became the founder of a school of 
lawyers named Proculimis after his })npil 
Seni^n'Cynius Procfclus, See Ateius Oapito. 

Antoninus. (1) Marcus Avrdius^ sur- 
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named Philosophus^ born at Rome a.d. 121. 
His real name was M. Annins Vorus ; at 
the desire of the emperor Hadrian ho was 
adopted by his successor T. Aurelius An- 
toninus Pius, married his daughter Faus- 
tina, and became emperor in a.d. 161. 
During his benevolent reign tlie empire had 
to face dire distresses, famine, pestilence, 
and constant wars with the Parthiaiis in 
the east, and the Marcomanni . and other 
Germans in the north, during which ho 
proved himself a prudent and active sove- 
reign. In the midst of a new war with 
the already vanquished Marcomanni he 
died in A.D. 180, probably at Sirmium in 
Pannonia. In his youth lie was a pu])il of 
the orator Fronto, and loved him warmly 
to the last, even after giving up rhetoric 
and devoting himself to the Stoic philoso- 
j)liy. The gentleness and amiability of 
his nature conies out both in his letters 
to Fuoxto and in his Self-contt m- 

j)lati(niSj which are the moral reflections 
of a Stoic in clumsy, over-concise, and 
oi'ti'ii obscuro Greok. j 

( 2 ) Jnfoninns Ij7(>rr<7lis^ n Giiok gram- 
iiinrinii of about 15(f A.D., perhaps a freod- 
innri oi' Antoninus Fins; he wrote a collec- 
tion, called Mrtdniorphoses^ of forty-one 
myths dealing with transformations, most 
of which is based on ancient authorities 
now lost, and is therefore valuable as a 
source of mythological knowledge. 

Anubis. An Egy])tian 
god, son of Osiris, con- 
ductor and watcher of 
the dead, whose deeds he 
and Hokus {(pv.) w'cro 
su Imposed to weigh in the 
balance in presence of 
their father Osiris. He 
was re presented with 
the head of a jackal or 
dog-ape. The worship of 
Anubis was introduced 
among the Greeks and 
Romans (who represented 
him in the form of a dog), 
together with that of 
Serfipis and Isis, espe- 
cially in the time of the 
emperors, as he was identified with Hermes. 

Ap&goge. A technical term of Athenian 
law, meaning the production of a criminal 
taken in the act before the jiroper magis- 
trate, who then took him into custody, or 
made him find bail. The name was also 
given to the document in which the accuser 
stated the charge. But if the officer was con- 


ducted to the spot where the accused was 
staying, the process was called ephegesis, 
Ap&turl&. The general feast of the Phra- 
TRIES (q.v.) held chiefly by Greeks of the 
Ionian race. At Athens it lasted three days 
in the month of Pyanepsion (Oct.-Nov.), and 
was celebrated with sacrificial banquets. 
On the third day the fathers brought their 
children born since the last celebration 
before the members {qihrators) assembled 
at the headquarters of each qyhrdtria^ and 
after declaring on oath their legitimate 
birth, had their names inscribed on the roll 
of phvatores. For every child enrolled a 
shee]) or goat was sacrificed, which went 
to furnish the common feast. On the same 
day the fathers made their children who 
were at school give proofs of their progress, 
especially by reciting passages from poets, 
and those who distinguished themselves 
were rewarded with prizes. 

Apelles. The greatest painter of anti- 
quity, probably boin at Colophon or in the 
Island of Cos, who lived in the latter half 
of t ho 4th century n.c. After studying at 
' Ephesus, and receiving theoretical instruc- 
tion ill his art from Fainphllns at Sicyon, 
he worked in ditferont parts of the Greek 
world, but especially in Macedonia, at the 
court of Philip and that of Alexander, who 
would lot no other artist paint him. While 
doing ready justice to the merits of con- 
temporaries, especially Prot5genes, ho could 
not but recognise that no one surpassed him- 
self in grace and balanced harnfloiiy. Those 
qualities, together with his wonderful skill 
in drawing and his perfect and refined 
mastery of colouring (however simple his 
means), made his works the most perfect 
productions of Greek j)ainting. Among the 
foremost were the Alcxatidcr with lightning 
in his hand, painted for the temple of 
Artemis at Ephesus, in which the fingers 
appeared to stand out of the picture, and 
the thunderbolt to project from the panel ; 
and the Aphrodite Anadyon/cnc (= rising), 
painted for the temple of Ascle])ius at Cos, 
which Augustus brought to Rome and set 
up in the temple of Caesar, and which, 
when the lower part was damaged, no 
painter would attemj)t to restore. We owe 
to Lucian a description of an allegorical 
picture of Slander by this painter. [Pliny, 

H. A., 3.5. 79-97.] 

Aphftdite (Lat. Venus). The Greek god- 
dess of love. Her attributes combine, with 
Hellenic conceptions, a ‘great many features 
of Eastern, especially Phrenician, origin, 
which the Greeks must have grafted on to 
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their native notions in very old times. This 
double nature appears immediately in the 
contradictory tales of her origin. To the 
oldest Greeks she was the daughter of Zeus 
and Dione (and is sometimes called that 
name herself) ; yet from a very early time 
she appears as Aphro-gSneia^ the “foam- 
bom ” (see Uranus), as Anadydrn^ne^ “ she 
who rises ” out of the sea, and steps ashore 
on Cyprus, which had been colonized by 
Phceiiicians time out of mind; even as far 
back as Homer she is KypriSy the Cyprian. 
The same transmarine and Eastern origin 
of her worship is evidenced by the legend 
of the isle of Cythera, on which she was 
supposed to have iirst landed out of a sea- 
shell. 

Again, the common conception of her as 
goddess of love limits her agency to the 
sphere* of human life. But she is, at the 
same time, a power of nature, living and 
working in the three elements of air, earth, 
and water. As goddess of the sliifting * 


I as the fruitful and bountiful, she was wor- 
' shipped most of all at that season of the 
year in which her birth from the sea was 
celebrated at Paphos in Cyprus {comp. 
cut). But to this, her time of joyful action, 
is opposed a season of sorrow, when her 
creations wither and die : a sentiment ex- 
pressed in her inconsolable grief for her 
beloved Adonis {q.v.)j the symbol of vege- 
tation perishing in its prime. 

In the life of gods and men, she shows 
her power as the golden, sweetly smiling 
goddess of beauty and love, which she 
knows how to kindle or to keep away. She 
outshines all the goddesses in grace and 
loveliness; in her girdle she wears united 
all the magic charms that can bewitch the 
wisest man and subdue the very gods. Her 
retinue consists of Eros (Cupid), the Hours, 
the Graces, Peitho (persuasion), Pothos and 
HTm6r6s (personifications of longing and 
yearning). By uniting the generations in 
the bond of love, she becomes a goddess of 


gale and changeful sky, she is Aphrodite 
fWmiay the “ heavenly,” and at many places 
in Greece and Asia her temples crowned 
the heights and headlands; witness the 
citadels of Thebes and Corinth, and Mount 
Eryx in Sicily. As goddess of storm and 
lightning, she Avas represented armed, as 
at Sparta and Cythera; and this perhaps 
explains why she was associated Avith Are 
(Mars) both in worship and in legend, and 
worshipped as a goddess of victory. 

The moral conception of Aphrodite Urania 
goddess of the higher and purer love, 
especially wedded love and fruitfulness, 
as op])Osed to mere sensual lust, was but 
slowly developed in the course of ages. 


As goddess of 
the sea and mari- 
time traffic, espe- 
cially of calm 
seas and prosper- 
ous voyages, she 
was widely wor- 
shipped by sailors 
and fishermen at 
ports and on sea- 
coasts, often as 
the goddess of 
calm, while 
Poseidon was the 
god of distur- 
bance. Next, as 
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With the sacred cone, or sym- 
bol of Aphro<lito, in n conven- 
tional representation of tli§ tora- 
plo at Paphos. 


regards the life of the earthy she is the 
goddess of gardens and groves, of Spring 
and its bounties, es])ecially tender plants 
and flowers, as the rose and myrtle ; hence. 


marriage and family life, and the conse- 
quent kinship of the whole community. As 
such she had formerly been worshipped at 
Athens under the name of PandPmds ( = all 
the people\s), as being a goddess of the 
whole country. By a regulation of Solon, 
the name acijuired a very different sense, 
branding her as goddess of piostitution ; 
then it was that the new and higher mean- 
ing was imported into the word Urania. 
In later times, the worship of Aphrodite 
as the goddess of mero sensual love made 
rapid strides, and in particular districts 
assumed forms more and more immoral, 
in imitation of the services performed to 
love-goddesses in the East, especially at 
Corinth, where large bands of girls were 
coii.secrated as slaves to the service of the 
gods and the practice of prostitution. And 
later still, the worship of Astarte, the 
Syrian Aphrodite, performed by eunuchs, 
spread all over Greece. 

In the Greek myths Aphrodite appears 
occasionally as the wife of Hephaestus. Her 
love adventures with Ares are notorious. 
From tliese sprang Eros and Antoros, Har- 
mon ia, the Avife of Cadmus, and Doim6s 
and Ph5bds (fear and alarm), attendants 
on their father. By Anchlses she Avas the 
mother of ^Eneas. The head-quarters of 
her worship Avere Paphos, Amathus, and 
Idalion (all in Cyprus), Cnidus in Dorian 
Asia Minor, Corintli, the island of Cythera, 
and Eryx in Sicily. As mother of Harmonia, 
she was a guardian deity of Thebes. Among 
plants, the myrtle, the rose, and the apple 
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were specially sacred to her as grddess ol 
love; amongst animals, the ram, he-goat, 
hare, dove, sparrow, and other creatures of 
amorous nature (the ram and dove bein«; 
widely-current symbols of j^reat antiquity); 
.as sea-goddess, the swan, mussels, and 
dolphin; as Urania, the tortoise. 

In ancient art, in which Aphrodite is one 
of the favourite subjects, slie is re[)res(‘.ntcMl 
ill a higher or lower aspect, .'Kicording as 
the artist’s aim was to exhibit Urania or 
the popular goddess of love. In the earlier 
works of art she usually appears clothed, 
but in later ones more or less undraped; 
either as rising from the sea or leaving the 
bath, or (as in later times) merely as an 
ideal of female beauty. In the course of 
time the divine element disappeared, and 
the presentation became more and more 
ordinary. While the older sculptures show 



(2) RKPLICA OF AriTItoDITK OF ('NIDUS 
BY rUAXlTKLKS. 

(Munich, ril3'pt(.t]iek.) 

the sturdier forms, the taste of later times 
leans more and more to softer, w(‘aker out- 


lines. JMost renowned in ancient times were 
the statue at Cnidus by Praxiteles (a copy 



(8) AiaiUODITK OF MKUOS. 
V Paris, L' uvn*'). 


of which is now at Munich, sec lig. 2), and 
the painting of Aphrodite Anadyiunene by 
Apelles. Of original statues preserved to 
us, the most famous are the A])hrodite of 
Melos {MilOj sec lig. 3) now at Paris, and that 
of Capua at Najdes, both of which bring out 
the loftier aspect of the goddess, and the 
Medicean Venus at Florence, the work of 
a late Attic, scul])tor, Cleijinenes, in tin* 
delicate foi ins of face and body that pleased 

a younger age. On the identilication of 

Aphrodite with the Koiiinn goddess of love, 
see Venus. 

Aphthdnius. A Greek rhetorician of An- 
tioch, about 4(X) A.D., a pupil of Libanius, 

I who wrote a scdioolbook on the elements of 
i rhetoric, the Profjf/inuasmcifd, or “ First 
I Steps ill Style, ’ much used in schools down 
to the 17th centhry. This book is realh' 
an V'dJ^ptatiou of the chapter so named in 
Hermogenes’ Wietovic. A collection of 
forty fabled by vFsop also bears his name. 

Apiclus {Marcus Gdvius), A glutton, 
who lived under Augustifs and Tiberius. 
Ho borrowed the last name from an epicure 
of the republican age, and wrote a book 
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upon cookery. He j)oisonoci himself for fear 
of starving, though at the time of his oeath 
he was still worth £75, (XX). His name be- 
came a proverb, so that we find an Apicius 
Civliiis, author of a collection of recipes in 
ten books, J)e Rr CnlliulridAih'd century a.d. 

Apion. A Cxreek grain marian of the 1st 
century a.d,, a pupil of Dldymus, and jiresi- 
dentof the philological school at Alexandria. 
He also worked for a time at Rome under 
Tiberius and Claudius. A vain, boastful 
man, ho travelled about the Creek cities, 
giving popular lectures on Homer. Of his 
many writings we have only fragments left. 
The glosses on Homer that bear his name 
are of later origin ; on the other hand, the 
Homeric lexicon of the sophist Ajiolldnius 
is ba.'^ed on his genuine Homeric glosses. 
His bitter complaint. Against the Jews^ ad- 
dres.sed to Caligula at the instance of the 
Alexandrians, is best known from Josephus' 
noble reply to it. 

Apodectse (6r/yorfc/ifa/=r receivers). The 
Athenian name for a board of ten magis- 
trates yearly appointed by lot, who kept 
accounts of the moneys coming in to the 
State from various sources, took possession 
in the counciTs presence of the sums raised 
by the proper officers, and after cancelling 
the entries in their register, handed the 
mone>y over to the several treasuries. 

Apdgr^phe ((fr.). An inventory, or 
register; also, in Attic law, a copy of a 
declaration made before a magistrate. 

Apollo (Cr. Apoll6n), Son of Zeus by 
Leto (Laidna), who, according to the legend 
most widely current, bore him and his 
twin-sister Artemis (Diana) at the foot of 
Mount Cynthus in the island of Delos. 
Apollo a])pears originally as a god of lights 
both in its beneficent and its destructive 
effects ; and of light in general, not of the 
sun only, for to the early Greeks the deity 
that brought daylight was Helio.s, with 
whom it was not till afterwards that Ajmllo 
was identified. While the meaning of his 
name Apollo is uncertain, his epithets of 
l*h(ehiis and Lycins clearly mark him as 
the bright, the life-giving, the former also 
meaning the pure, holy; for, as the god 
of pure light, he is the enemy of darkness, 
with all its unclean, uncouth, unhallowed 
brood. Again, not only the seventh day* 
of the month, his birthday, but the first 
day of each month, i.e. of each new-born 
moon, was sacred to him, as it was to Janus, 
the Roman god of light; and according to 
tlie view that prevailed in many seats of 
his worship, he withdrew in winter, time 


either to ';unny Ijycia, or to the Hyper- 
boreans wJk^ dwell in ])erpetual light in tlie 
utmost north, and returned in spring to 
dispel the powers of winter with his beams. 
When the fable relates that immediately 
after his birth, with the first shot from his 
bow ho slew the dragon Python (^or 
Delphyue), a hideous offspring of Gtea and 
guardian of the Delphian oracle, what seems 
to be denoted must be the spring-god’s 
victory over winter, that filled the land 
with foul marsh and mist. As the god 
of light, his fesfi rats are all in spring or 
summer, and many of them still plainly 
reveal in certain features his true and 
original attributes. Thus the Delphlnia^ 
held at Athens in April, commemorated 
the calming of the wintry sea after the 
equinoctial gales, and the consecpient re- 
opening of navigation. As this feast was 
in honour of the god of spring, so was the 
Thargclia^ held at Athens the next month, 
in honour of the god of summer. That the 
crops might ripen, he received firstfruits 
of them, and at the same time propitiatory 
gifts to induce him to avert the parching 
heat, so hurtful to fruits and men. About 
the time of the sun's greatest altitude (July 
and August), when the god displays his 
power, now for good and now for harm, the 
Athenians offered him hecatombs^ whence 
the first month of their year was named 
llecatomha^dn y and the Spartans held their 
Hyacinfhia {sec Hyacintiius). In autumn, 
when the god was ripening the fruit of their 
gardens and plantations, and preparing for 
departure, they celebrated the l^janepsia 
(^2.?.’.), when they presented him with the 
firstfruits of harvest. Apollo gives the crops 
prospei'ity, and protection not only against 
summer heat, but against blight, mildew, 
and the vermin that prey upon thorn, such 
as field-mice and grasshoppers. Hence he 
was known by sjiocial titles in some parts 
of Asia. Ho was also a patron of flocks and 
pastures, and was worshijiped in many dis- 
tric.ts umlcr a variety of names referring 
to the breeding of cattle. In the story of 
Hermes (7.?;.) stealing his oxen, Apollo is 
himself the owner of a herd, which he gives 
up to his brother in exchange for the lyre in- 
vented by him. Other ancient legends speak 
of him as tending the flocks of Laomedon 
and Admetus, an act afterwards repre- 
sented as a penalty for a fault. As a god 
of shepher<ls he makes love to the nymphs, 
to the fair Daphne (7.?*.), to Coronis {see 
Asci.epius), and to Gyrene, the mother of 
Aristseus, likewise a god of herds. Some 
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forms of his worsliip and some versions of 
his story imply that Apollo, like his sister 
Artemis, was regarded as a protector of 
tender game aiKi a slayer of rapacious 
beasts, especially of the wolf, the enemy of 
flocks, and himself a symbol of the god^s 
])ower, that now sends mischief, and now 
averts it. Apollo promotes the health and 
well-l>eing of man himself. As a god of 
prolific power, ho was invoked at weddings ; 
and as a nurse of tender manhood and 
trainer of manly youth, to him (as well as 
the h antain-nymphs) were consecrated the 
first offerings of the hair of the head. In 
tjiftiuuJsia and pahvatriv he was worshipped 
0 (iually with Ilormes and Herficles; for he 
gave power of endurance in boxing, with 
adroitness and fleet ness of foot. As a war- 
like god and one helpful in fight, the 
Spartans paid him peculiar honours in their 
Carncin and in a measure the Athe- 

nians in their Bal'd romia. Another Athe- 
nian festival, the Mctageitina^ glorified him 
as the author of neighbourly union. In 
many places, but al)ove all at Athens, he was 
worshipped as the god of streets 

and highways, whose rude symbol, a conical 
post with a pointed ending, stood by street- 
doors and in courtyards, to watch men's exit 
and entrance, to let in good and keep out 
evil, and was loaded by the inmates with 
gifts of honour, such as ribbons, wreaths of 
myrtle or bay, and the like. At sea, as well 
as on land, Apollo is a guidoand guardian, and 
there, especially under the name DclpJuniifSj 
taken from his friend and ally the dolphin, 
the symbol of the navigable sea. Under 
this character ho was widely* worshipped, 
for the most part with peculiar propitiatory 
rites, in seaports and on promontories, as 
that of Actiuni, and particularly at Athens, 
being also regarded as a leader of colonies. 
While he is Alejclcdcus (averter of ills) in 
the widest sense, ho proves his power most 
especially in times of sickness ; for, being 
god ol' the hot season, and himself the 
sender of most epidemics and the dreaded 
plague, sweeping man swiftly away with 
his unerring shafts, he can also lend the 
most effectual aid ; so that he and his son 
Asclepius were revered as the chief gods 
of healing. As a saviour from epidemics 
mainly, but also from other evils, the pwan 
(q.v.) was sung in his honour. 

In a higher sense also Apollo is a healer 
and saviour. From an early time a strong 
ethical tinge was given to his purely phy- 
sical attributes, and the god of light became 
a god of mental and moral purity, and there- 


fore of order, justice, and legality in human 
life. As such, ho, on the one hand smites 
and spares not the insolent offender, TityCs 
for instance, the Aloidie, the overweening 
Nl6be, and the Greeks before Troy ; but, on 
the other hand, to the guilt-laden soul, that 
turns to him in penitence and supplication, 
he grants purification from the stain of 
committed crime (w'hich was regarded as 
a disease clouding the mind and crushing 
the heart), and so ho heals the spirit, and 
readmits the outcast into civic life and 
I religious fellowship. Of this he had him- 
self set the pattern, when, after slaying 
the Delphian dragon, he fled from the 
land, did seven years’ menial service to 
Admetus in atonement for the murder, and 
when the time of penance was past had 
himself purified in the sacred grove of bay- 
trees by the Thessalian temple, and not till 
then did he return to Delphi and enter on 
his oflice as [)rophot of Zeus. Therefore 
he exacts from all a reengnition of the 
atoning i)Owor of ])enancc, in the tcotli of the 
old law of vengeance for blood, which only 
bred now murders and new guilt. The 
atoning rites propagated by Apollo’s wor- 
ship, particularly from Dedphi, contributed 
largely to the spread of milder maxims of 
law, affecting not only individuals, but 
whole towns and countries. Even without 
special ])i*ompting, the people felt from time 
to time the need of purification and expi- 
ation; hence certain expiatory rites had 
from of old been connected with* Ins festivals. 

As the god of light who pierces through 
all darkness, Apollo is the god of divination^ 
which, however, has in his case a purely 
ethical significance ; for he, as prophet and 
minister of his father Zeus, makes known his 
will to men, and helps to further his govern- 
ment in the world. He always declares the 
truth ; but the limited mind of man cannot 
always grasp the meaning of his sayings. 
He is the patron of every kind of prophecy, 
but most especially of that which he imparts 
through human instruments, chiefly women, 
while in a state of ecstasy. Groat as was 
the number of his oracles in Greece and 
Asia, all were eclipsed in fame and import- 
ance by that of Delphi {q»v,). 

Apollo exercises an elevating and inspiring 
influence on the mind as god of Music^ 
which, though not belonging to him alone 
any more than Atonement and Prophecy, 
was yet pre-eminently his province. In 
Homer he is represented only as a player 
on the lyre, while song is the province of 
the Uif uses ; but in course of time he grows 
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to be the god, as they are the goddesses, of 
song and poetry, and is therefore MusdgcUs 
(Leader of the Muses) as well as master of 
the clioric dance, which goes with music and 
song. And, as the friend of all that beau- 
tifies life, he is intimately associated with 
the (Traces. 

Standing in these manifold relations to 
nature and man, Apollo at all times held 
a prominent position in the religion of the 
Greeks: and as early as Homer his name 
is coupled with those of Zeus and Athena, 
as if between them the three possessed the 
sura total of divine j)ower. His worship 
was diffused equally over all the regions 
in which Greeks were settled ; but from 
remote antiquity he had boon the chief god 
of the Dorians, who wwo also the first to 
raise him into a type of moral excellence. 
The two chief centres of his worship wore 
the Island of Delos, his birthplace, where, 
at liis magnificent temple standing by the 
sea, were held every live years the festive 
games called Delia^ to which the Greek 
states sent solemn embassies ; and Dedphi, 
with its oracle and numerous festivals {nee 
Pythia, Tiikoxenia). Poromost among the 
seats of his worship in Asia was Piltiira in 
Lyc-ia with a famous oracle. 

To the Homans Apollo became known 
in the reign of their last king Tarquinius 
Superbus, the first lioraan who consulted 
the Delphian oracle, and who also ac- 
quired the Sibylline Books (g.v.). By the 
iiiflmmce of these writings the worship of 
Apollo soon became so naturalized among 
them, that in B.c. 431 they built a temple 
to him as god of healing, from which the 
expiatory processions {see Sufplicationes) 
prescribed in the Sibylline books used to sot 
out. Til the Leetisteriiia {q.v.\ first insti- 
tuted in B.C. 399, Apollo occupies the fore- 
most place. In 212 b.c., during the agony 
of the Second Punic War, the Ludi Apolli- 
mlres were, in obedience to an oracular . 
response, established in honour of him. 
Ho was made one of the chief gods of 
Homo by Augustus, who believed himself 
to be under his peculiar protection, and 
ascribed the victory of Actium to his aid : 
hence he enlarged the old temple of Apollo 
on that promontory, and decorated it with 
a portion of the spoils. He also renewed 
the games held near it, previously every 
two years, afterwards every four, with 
gymnastic and artistic contests, and 
regattiis on the sea ; at Horae he reared 
a splendid new tem])le to him near his 
own house on the Palatine, and transferred 


the Ladi Sceciildres (q.v.) to him and 
Diana. 

The manifold- symbols of Apollo corre- 
spond with the multitude of his attributes. 

1 The commonest is either the lyre or the 
bow, according as he was conceived as the 
god of song or as the far-hitting archer. 
The Delphian diviner, Pythian Apollo, is 

I indicated by the Tripod, which was also the 
favourite offering at his altars. Among 
plants the bay, used for purposes of expia- 
tion, was early sacred to him {see Daphne). 
It was planted round liis temples, and 
plaited into garlands of victory at the 
Pythian games. The palm-tree was also 
sacred to him, for it was under a palm-tree 
that he was born in Delos. Among animals, 
the wolf, the dolphin, the snow-white and 
musical swan, the hawk, raven, crow, and 
snake were under his special protection ; 
the last four in connexion with his pro- 
phetic functions. 

In ancient art he was represented as a 
long-haired but beardless youth, of tall yet 
muscular build, and handsome features. 
Images of him were as abundant as his 
worship was extensive : there was scarcely 
an artist of antiquity who did not try his 



(1) THE BELVEDERE APOLLO, 
(llurue, Vatican MuHCum.) 


hand upon some incident in the stoiy of 
Apollo. The ideal type of this god seems 
to have been fixed chiefly by Praxiteles and 
Scopas. The most famous statue preserved 
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of him is the Apollo Helvedere in the Vati- 
can (fi^. 1), which represents him eitlier as 
hf^htin^ witli tlie Pythian dra^^on, or with 
Ills le^is frightening hack the foes who 
threaten to storm his sanctuary. Other 
^jjreat works, as the Apollo MunnfjvtvH in the 
Vatican, probably from the hand of Scopas, 
sliow him as a Cithrmpdas in the lon^ 
Ionian robe, or nude as in fig. 2. The 
Apollo SauvortomiH (lizard-killer), copied 
from a bronze statue by Praxiteles, is es- 
pecially celebrated for its beauty. It re- 
presents a delicate youthful figure leaning 
against a tree, dart in hand, ready to stab 
a lizard that is crawling up the tree. It 
is preserved in bronze at the Villa Albani 
in Rome, and in marble at Paris. 



(2) Ar«»Ij,o, WITH LVKK AXD fSItIFFIX. 

(Uoiivo, ( -iipitolino Miisemii.) 

Apoll6d6rus. (1) A (.Trcek poet of the New 
Comedy, born at Oarystus, between 8(X) and 
2G0 B.c. He wrote forty-seven plays, and 
won five victories. Prom him Terence bor- 
rowed the plots of his Phoriuio and Hvcyra. 

(2) A Greek grammarian and historian, 
of Atliens, about 140 n.r., a pupil of Aris- 
tarchus and the Stoic I*ametius. Ho was a 
most prolific writer on grammar, mythology, 
geography, and history. Some of his works 
were written in iambic snulrii\ v,g. a geo- 
graphy, and the (Inoolcd, a condensed 


enumeration of the most important data in 
history and literature from the fall of Troy, 
which he places in h.c. 1183, down to his 
own time, undoubtedly the most imj)ortant 
of ancient works on the subject. Besides 
fragments, we have under his name a book 
entitled BibliothPva^ a great storehouse of 
mythological material from the oldest thco- 
goiiies down to Theseus, and, with all its 
faults of arrangement and treatment, a 
valuable aid to our knowledge of Greek 
mythology. Yet there are grounds for 
doubting whether it is from his hand at all, 
whether it is even an extract from his great 
work, On the GodSj in twenty-four books. 

(3) A Greek painter of Athens, about 420 
B.C., the first who graduated light and shade 
in his pictures, whence ho received the name 
of SriagnJjdius (shadow-painter). This in- 
vention entitled him to be regarded as the 
founder of a new style, which aimed at 
producing illusion by pictorial means, and 
which was carried on further by his younger 
contemporary Zeuxis. [Pliny, 11. N., 35. GO]. 

(4) A Greek architect of Damascus, who 
lived for a time at Rome, where amongst 
other things he built Trajan’s Forum and 
Trajan’s Column. He was first banished 
and then put to death under Hadrian, A.n. 
129, having incurred that emperor’s anger 
by the freedom of his rebukes. Wo have 
a work by him on Engines of War., ad- 
dressed to Hadrian. 

Apollonius, (1) the Rhodian. A. Greek 
scholar and ejiic j)oet of the Alexandrian 
age, born at Alexandria about 2G0 b.c., a 
pupil of CallTinachus, wrote a long epic, 
The Argonautlca., in four books, in which, 
departing from his master’s taste for tho 
learned and artificial, he aimed at all tho 
simplicity of Homer. The party of Calli- 
machus rejected tho poem, and Apollonius 
retired in disgust to Rhodes, wheVo his 
labours as a rhetoric.ian, and his newly re- 
vised ])oem, won him hearty recognition and 
even admission to the citizenship. IlemT^ 
his surname. Afterwards, returning to 
Alexandria, he recited his poem once more, 

, and this time with universal applause, so 
that Ptolemy KpTphanes, in B.c. 19(), ap- 
])ointed him to succeed Eratosthenes as 
librarian. He ^u’obably died during the 
tenure of this office. His epic poem, which 
has survived, has a certain simplicity, though 
falling far short of the naturalness and 
beauty of Homer ; its uniform medioci ity 
often makes it jiositively ‘tedious, though it 
is constructed with great care, especially in 
its versifW'ation. By the Romans it was much 
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prized, and more than once imitated, as by 
VaiTO of Atax and Valerius Elaccus. A 
valiuible collection of sr/iolia u})on it testi- 
lies the esteem in which it was held by the 
learned of old. 

(2 ) d /mllon f h 8 o f Tralli^s. A Greek seal p- 
tor ol the school of Rhodes, and joint author 
with his countryman Tauriscus of the cele- 
brated ^roup of Dirce Amon^ 

other artists of the name, the worthiest of 
mention is ApoUonufs of Atlunis, of the 1st 
i*.entury Prom his hand is the H<‘rcules, 
now oidy a torso, preserved in the Belve- 
dere at Rom(\ 

(d ) Apolloiium of Pcvfja in Pamphylia, A 
Gre(‘lv mathemaf i(;ian named “the Geonie- 
ter,” who lived at Per^anius and Alexandria 
in the 1st century n.(3., and wrote a work on 
<k)nic Sections in ei^ht books, of which we 
have only the first four in the orif^inal, the 
lifth, sixth, and seventh in an Arabic trans- 
lation, ami the eighth in extracts. The 
method lie followed is that still in use. 

(4) AjxiUonius of Tpuna in Cappadocia, 
the most celebrated of the Neo-Pytha^o- 
reans, lived about the middle of the 1st cen- 
tury A.i). ; by a severely ascetic life on the 
supposfMl jirinciples of Pythagoras, and by 
pr(‘t(ni(led miraedes, he obtained such a hold 
on the multitude that he was worshipped as 
a ^0(1, and set u]) as a rival to Christ. The 
account of his life by tlio elder Philostratus 
(7.'*;.) is more romance than history, and 
offers [ittle to biiikl ujion. Mavinj.; received 
his philosophical education, and lived in the 
te.m})Ie of As(de])ius at till his twen- 

tieth year, ho divided his ])atrimony amoiij^ 
the poor, and roamed all over the world ; 
ho was oven said to have readied India and 
the sources of the Nile. Twice he lived at 
Romo ; lirst under Nero till the expulsion of 
tlie philoso])hers, an<l a^ain in Doniitian’s 
reign, when he Iiad to answer a charge of 
cons}»iring against the emporor. Smuggled 
out ol Romo during his trial, ho continued 
his life as a wandering preacher of morals 
ami worker of marvels for some years longer, 
and is said to have died at a great age, 
master of a school at Ejiliesus. Of his 
alleged writings, eight-five letters have 
ahme survived. 

(5) surnam^d Dyi$cAhis{ — ii\Q> 

surlyj. A Greek scholar, of Alexandria, 
where he had received his education, and 
where he ended his days a member of the 
Museum, after having laboured as a teacher 
at Rome inider Antoninus Pius, about 140 
A.i). lie is the father of Scientific Gram- 
mar, liaving been the first to re,duce it to 


' s3^stemadc form. His extant works are (he 
I treatises on Pronouns, Adverbs, Conjunc- 
tions, and the Syntax of the parts of sjieecli, 
in four books. Ho was followed especially’ 
by the Latin grammarians, above all by 
Priscian. His son Herodiaiius accomplished 
even more than he did. 

(b) Apollonius tha Sophist^ Alexandria. 
His precise date a.d. is unknown. He was 
author of an extant Lexicon of Homeric* 
Glosses, based on Apion’s lost glossarial 
writings, 

(7) Apollonius^ king of TgrCy the hero of 
a Greek romance (now lost), composed in 
Asia Minor, in the 3rd century a.d., on the 
model of the Ephesidu History of XenopliOu 
{q.n. 2). We have a free Latin version 
made by a (Christian, about the (Jtb c.(*.ntnry, 
probably in Ital^', whicli was mucli read in 
the Middle Ages, and translated into Anglo- 
Saxon, English, Erench, Italian, Middle 
Greek and German, in ])rose and verse. Its 
materials are used in the pseudo-Shak- 
spoarian drama of Perkics Prince of Tyre, 

Aporraxis. Xcc Ball, Gamks ok. 

Apdth^osis (Lat. Conseernt io). The act 
of placing a liuman being among the gods, 
of whicli the Greeks have an instance as 
ejirly as Homer, but only in the single case 
of Leucothea. The oldest notion was that 
of a bodily removal ; then arose the i(l(‘a of 
the mortal element being purgi.d away by 
fire, as in the case of Heracles. There was 
a kind of deification whicli consisted in the 
do(U'eeing of heroic honours to distinguisliod 
men after death, which was done from the 
time of the Peloponnesian War onwards, 
even in the case of living men {see Hicrok.s). 
The successors of Alexander the Great, both 
the Sclcnctdie and still more the Ptolemies, 
caused themselves to be worshipped as gods. 
Of the Romans, whose legend told of the 
translation of iEneiis and Romfilus into 
heaven, Ciesar was the first who claimed 
divine honours, if not by building temples 
to himself, yid b}^ setting his statue among 
the gods in every sanctuary at Rome and in 
the em})ire, and by liaving a special fiaimm 
assigned to him. The belief in his divinity 
was confirmed by the comet that slmne 
several months after his death, as long as 
his funeral games lasted; and under the 
triumvirate he was formally installed among 
the deities of Rome, as Die us lulmSj by a 
decree of the senate and jioople. His adop- 
ted son and successor Octavian yiersistently 
declined any offer of |)ublic worship, but he 
accepted the title of Atfyusfns (the conse- 
crated), and allowed his person to bo adored 
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in the provinces. On his death the senate 
decreed divine honours to him under the 
title of Diviis Augustus^ the erection of a 
temple, the founding? of special games, and 
the establishment of a peculiar priesthood. 
After this, admission to the number of the 
Divi^ as the doitied emperors wore called, 
becomes a prerogative of the im]>erial 
dignity. It is, however, left dependent on 
a resolution of the senate moved in honour 
of the deceased emperor by his successor. 
Hence it is not every emperor who obtains 
it, nor does consecration itself always lead 
to a permanent worship. Empresses too 
were often consecrated, first Augustus’ 
wife Livia as Diva Augusta^ and even 
other members of the imperial house. 

The ceremony of Apotheosis used from the 
time of Augustus was the following. After 
the passing of the senate’s decree a waxen 
image of the dead, whose body lay hidden 
below, was exhibited for seven days on an 
ivory bed of state in the palace, covered with 
gold-embroidered coverlets; then the bier 
was borne by knights and senators amidst a 
brilliant retinue down the Via Sacra to the 
ancient Forum, where the funeral oration 
was delivered, and thence to the Campus 
Martins, w^here it was dejiosited in the 
second of the four stories of a richly 
decorated funeral pile of pyramid shape. 
When the magistrates sacred and secular, 
the knights, lifeguard, and others concern eii, 
had performed the last honours by proces- 
sions and libations, the pile was set on fire, 
and as it burned up, an eagle soared from 
the topmost storey into the sk}^, a sj^mbol 
of the ascending souJ. 

Apparitor. The general name in Latin 
for a/I public servants of the magistrates. 
They all had to be Roman citizens, and 
were paid a fixed salary out of the public 
treasury. Though nominated by the re- 
spective officers for a year at a time, they 
were usually re-appointed, so that practic- 
ally their situations were secured for life, 
and they could even sell their places. The 
most important classe.s of these attendants 
were those of scrlhm^ lictores^ viCitorPs and 
prmcones These w^ere divided into 

decUricc of varying strength, wffiich enjoyed I 
corporate rights, and chose foremen from 
their own body. {Cornp. Accexsi.) 

Appellatio. The Latin term for an appeal 
to a magistrate to put his veto on the 
decision of an equal or inferior magistrate. 
Thus a consul could be appealed to against 
his colleague and all other magistrates 
except the tribunes, but a tribune both 


I against his colleagues and all magistrates 
whatsoever. Another thing altogether was 
the Provocatio (^.r\) under the Ivepublic, an 
a})peal from a magistrate’s sentence to the 
Reople as supreme judge. During the im- 
perial period the two processes run into one, 
for the emperor held united in his persim 
both the supreme judicial function and the 
plenary power of all magistrates, particu- 
larly the tribun ician veto, so that an appeal 
to him was at once an appellatio and a 
provocatio. This appeal, in our sense of 
the word, was only permitted in important 
cases; it had to be made within a short 
time after sentence was passed, and always 
addressed to the authority next in order, 
so that it only reached the emperor if no 
intermediate authority was competent. If 
the result was that the disputed verdict w^as 
neither quashed nor awarded, but confirmed, 
the appellant had to pay a fine. As the 
powder of life and death rested with the 
emperor and senate alone, governors of pro- 
vinces were bound to send up to Rome any 
citizen appealing on a capital charge. 

Appianus. A Greek historian, ol’ Alex- 
andria, who lived about the middle of the 
2nd century a.d. At first he pursued the 
calling of an advocate at Rome ; in later 
life, on the recommendation of his friend 
the rhetorician Fronto, he obtained from 
Antoninus Pius the post of an imperial pro- 
curator in Egypt. He wu'oto an extensive 
work on the development of tfie }i<^man 
Empire from the earliest times down to 
Trajan, consisting of a number of special 
histories of the several periods and the 
several lands and peoples till the time when 
they fell under the Roman dominion. Of 
the tw^onty-four books of which it originally 
consisted, only eleven are preserved complete 
beside the Preface : Spain (book 6), Hannibal 
(7), Carthago (8), Syria (11), Mithiidates 
(12), the Roman Civil Wars (13-17) and 
Illyria (23), the rest being lost altogether, 
or only surviving in fragments. Appian’s 
stjde is plain and bald, even to dryness, and 
his historical point of view is purely Roman. 
The book is a mere compilation, and dis- 
figured by many oversights and blunders, es- 
pecially in chronologj'^ ; nevertheless the use 
made by the writer of lost authorities lends 
it considerable worth, and for the history 
of the Civil Wars it is positively invaluable. 

Apsines. A Greek rhetorician, of GS.dilra, 
who taught at Athens in the first half of 
the 3rd century A.D., and wrote a valuable 
treatise on Rhetoric. 

Apuleius {Talcius), Born about 130 a.d. 
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;it Maclnura in Numidia, of a wealthy and 
honourahle family; the most original Latin 
Avriter of his time. Educated at Carthage, 
he went to Athens to study philosoph}^, 
especially that of Plato ; then he travelled 
far and wide, everywhere obtaining initiation 
into the mysteries. For some time he lived 
in Rome as An advocate. After returning 
to Africa, he married a lady considerably 
older than himself, the mother of a friend, 
iEmilia Pudentilla, whereupon her kinsmen 
charged him with having won the rich 
widow’s hand by magic, and of having 
contrived the death of her son; a charge 
to which he replied with much wit in his 
oration De Mdgid (earlier than a.d. 161). 
He afterwards settled down at Carthage, 
and thence made excursions through Africa, 
delivering orations or lectures. Of the rest 
of his life and the year of his death nothing 
is known. Beside the Apologia above- 
mentioned, and a few rhetorical and philo- 
sophic writings, another work, his chief one, 
also survives, which was composed at a ripe 
age, with hints borrowed from a book of 
Lucian’s. This is a satirical and fantastic 
moral romance, lihri XI {de 

Anlno AnrHo)^ the adventures of one Lucius, 
who is transformed into an ass, and under 
that disguise has the amplest opportunities 
of observing, undetected, the preposterous 
doings of mankind. Then, enlightened by 
this experience, and with the enchantment 
taken off 4im by admission into the mys- 
teries of Osiris, he becomes quite a new man. 
Of the many episodes interwoven into the 
story, the most interesting is the beautiful 
allegorical fairy tale of Cupid and Psyche, 
so much used by later poets and artists. 
Throughout the book Apuloius paints the 
moral and religious conditions of his time 
with much humour and in lifelike colours, 
though his language, while clever, is often 
affected, bombastic, and disfigured by obso- 
lete and provincial phrases. 

AqusBllcium. The Roman name for a 
ceremony for bringing on rain. {See 
Jupiter.) 

Aqueducts were not unfrequently con- 
structed by the Greeks, who collected the 
spring- water of neighbouring hills, by chan- 
nels cut through the rock, or by under- 
ground conduits of brick and stone work,# 
into reservoirs, and thence distributed it by 
a network of rills. An admirable work of 
this kind is the tunnel, more than a mile 
in length, which wds bored through the 
mountain now called Kastri, by the archi- 
tect Eupalmxxs of Meg^ra, j)robably snider 


Poly crates (in the Gth century B.C.). — The 
Roman aqueducts are aiiiong the most 
magnilicent structures of anticpiity. Some 
of these were likewise constructed under- 
ground ; others, latterly almost all, con- 
veyed the water, often for long distances, 
in covered channels of brick or stone, over 
lofty arcades stretching straight through 
hill and valley. They started from a well- 
head {caput dqudrum) and ended in a reser- 
voir {castellu7n\ out of which the water ran 
in Rome into three chamlxirs, lying one above 
another, the lowest chamber sending it 
through leaden or clay pipes into the pub- 
lic fountains and basins, the middle one 
into the great bathing establishments, the 
uppermost* into private houses. Private 
citizens paid a tax for the water they ob- 
tained from these public sources. Under 
the Republic the construction and repair of 
aqueducts devolved upon the censors, their 
management on the mdiles, but from the 
time of Augustus on a special cUrdtor aqua- 
rum assisted by a largo staff of pipe-mas- 
ters, fountain-masters, inspectors, and others, 
taken partly from the number of the public 
slaves. The amount of water brought into 
Rome by its numerous aqueducts, the first 
of which, the aqua Appia^ was projected B.c. 
312, may be estimated from the fact that tin*, 
four still in wsG—aqiia virgo (now Acqua 
Vergine, built by Agrippa B.c. 20), aqua 
Marcia (now Acqua Pia, B.c. 144), aqua 
Claudia (now Acqua Felice, linishcil by 
Claudius A.n. 52), aqua Traiana (jiow Ac(pia 
Paola, constructed by Trajan a.d. Ill) — are 
sufficient to supply all the houses and innu- 
merable fountains of the present city in 
superfluity. Among the provincial aque- 
ducts, one is specially well preserved, that 
known as Pont dii Gard, near Niirics, in the 
south of France (.see cut on p. 48). 

Arachne ( — si)idor). Daughter of the Ly- 
dian purple-dye" Idmon, challenged Athena, 
of whom she had learnt weaving, to a weav- 
ing match. When the offended godde.ss 
tore up Arach lie’s web, which represented 
the loves of the gods, Arachne hung herself , 
bpt Athena changed her into a s]ndcr. 

Aratus. A Greek poet, of Soli in Cilicia, 
about 270 b.c., contemporary of Callimrichus 
and Theocritus. At the request of the 
Macedonian king Antigomis Gonatas, at 
whoso court he lived as physician, he wrote, 
without much knowledge of the subject, 
but guided by the works of Eudoxus and 
Theophrastus, an astronomical poem, Pluv- 
nomCnia and PrognOstlca (aspects of tho sky 
and signs of weather). Without genuine 
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poetic inspiration, Aratus manages his in- 
tractable material with considerable tact, 
and dignified simplicity. The language, 
while not always free from stiffness, is 
choice, and the versification correct. The 
poem enjoyed a high repute with the general 
public, as well as with poets and specialists : 
thus the grejit astronomer Hipparchus wrote 
a commentary on it in four books. The 
Romans also took pleasure in reading and 
translating it, e.g. Cicero, Caesar Germaiiicus, 
and Avienus. 

Arbiter. An umpire ; especially a judge 
who decides according to equity, while a 
index decides according to law. 

Arc&dius (Gr. ArkddMs, A Greek gram- 
marian of Antioch, who probably flourished 
in the 2iid century a.d. He was the author 
of a Doctrine of Accents in 20 books, an 
abstract of a work by the famou Herodian. 

Arc^s (Gr. ylrAvT.s). Son of Zeus by the 
nymph Callisto, and ancestor of the Ar- 
cadians, who was translated to the sky by 
Zens as = Watcher of the Bear. 

\,Sce Callisto.) 

Arch6m6rus ( leader in fate, i.e, the first 
to die). A surname given to Opludtes, tho 
infant son of Lycurgus king of Nomea, who 
was killed by a snake during tho march of 
tho Seven against Thebes (7.V.). It was 
given him by tho seer Amphiaraus, who 
foresaw the destruction awaiting himself 
and his confederates ; and by it the child 
was invoked at the Nemcan Games origin- 
ally founded in memory of him. 

Archestr&tus, of Gela, in Sicily, flourished 
about 318 B.c., and composed the humorous 
didactic poem JIMypdthi ia (==good cheer), 
.supposed to describe a gastronomic tour 
round the then known world, with playful 
echoes of Homer and the dogmatic philoso- 
phers. The numerous fragments display 
much talent and wit. 

Archlldchus. A Greek lyric poet, especi- 
ally eminent as a writer of lampoons. Born 
at Paros, he w'as tho son of Tel6sTcl«s by a 
slave-woman, but was driven by poverty to 
go with a colony to ThasOs B.C. 720 or 708. 
From Thasos he was soon driven by want 
and by the enmities which his unrestrained 
passion for invective had drawn upon him. 
He seems to have roamed restlessly from 
place to place, until, on his return to Paros, 
he was slain in fight by the Naxian Calondas. 
Long afterwards, when this man visited tho 
Delphian temple, the god is said to have driven 
him from his threshold as tho slayer of a ser- 
vant of the Muses, and refused to admit him 
till he had propitiated the soul of the poet 

D. C. A. 


at his tomb : a story which expresses the 
high value set on his art by the ancients, 
who placed him on a level with Homer, 
Pindar and SophOcles. For Archilochus 
had an extraordinary poetical genius, which 
enabled him to invent a largo number of 
new metres, and to manipulate them with 
the ease of a master. He brought lambic 
poetry, in particular, to artistic perfection. 
The many misfortunes of his stormy life 
had bred in his irritable nature a deeply- 
settled indignation, which, in poems perfect 
in form and alive with force and fury, 
vented itself in bitter mockery oven of 
his friends, and in merciless, unpardonable 
abuse of his foes. Such was the ofiect of 
his lampoons, that Lycambes, who had first 
])romiso(l and then refused him his daughter 
Noobule, hanged himself and his family in 
the despair engendered by the poet’s furious 
attacks. Of his poems, which were written 
in the Old-Ionic dialect, and taken by 
Horace for his model in his Ej)odes, only a 
number of short fragments are preserved. 

Archimedes. One of the greatest mathe- 
maticians and natural philosophers of anti- 
quity, born B.C, 287 at Syracuse. He lived 
at the court of his kinsman, king Hlero, 
and was killed (b.c. 212) by a Roman soldier 
at the taking of the city which he had 
largely aided in defending with his engines. 
Of his inventions and discoveries wo need 
only say, that ho ascertained tho ratio of the 
radius to tho circumference, and that of the 
cylinder to the sphere, and the hydrostatic 
law that a body dipped in water loses as 
much weight as that of the water displaced 
by it ; that he invented the pulley, the end- 
less screw, and the kind of pump called the 
“ screw of Archimedes ” ; and that he con- 
structed the so-called “sphere,” a sort of 
orrery showing tho motions of the heavenly 
bodies. Of his works, written in the Doric 
dialect, the following are preserved: On the 
sphere and cylinder^ On the measureinenf 
of the circle^ On conoids and spheroids^ On 
spiral ImeSj The psamm%t£s (or sand-reck- 
oner, for the calculation of the earth’s size 
in grains of sand). On the equilibrium of 
planes and their centres of gravity^ and 
On floating bodies. 

Architecture: (1) of the Greeks, Of the 
earliest efforts of the Greeks in architecture, 
we have eviderure in the so-called Cyclopean 
Walls surrounding the castles of kings in 
the Heroic Age at Tiryns, Argos, Mycenje 
(fig. 1), and elsewhere. They are of enormous 
thickness, some being constructed of rude 
colossal blocks, whose gaps are filled up 
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with smaller stones ; while others are built 
of stones more or loss carefully howii, their 



( 1 ) WALL OF POLYGONAL STONES, MYCKNA5. 

interstices exactly fitting into each other. 
Gradually they begin to show an approxi- 



( 2 ) THE LION-OATE, MYCKN.E. 


mation to buildings with rectangular blocks. 
The gates lot into these walls are closed at 
the top either by the courses of 
stone jutting over from each side 
till they touch, or by a long straight 
block laid over the two leaning side- 
posts. Of the latter kind is the 
famous Jjion-fiatc at Myceiuv^ so- 
called from the group of two lions 
standing with their forefeet on the 
broad pedestal of a pillar that tapers 
rapidly downwards, and remarkable 
as the oldest specimen of Greek 
sculpture. The sculpture is carved , 
on a large triangular slab that fills 
an opening left in the wall to lighten 
the weight on the lintel (fig. 2). 

Among the most striking relics of 
this primitive age are the so-called 
ThPsauroi, or treasuries (now re- 
garded as tombs) of ancient dynasties 
the most considerable being the 7Vm- 


sure-house of Atreus at Mycenae. The- 
usual form of these buildings is that of a 
circular chamber vaulted over by the hori- 
zontal courses approaching from all sides 
till they meet. Thus the vault is not a 
true arch (fig. 3). The interior seems 
originally to have been covered with metal 
plates, thus agreeing with Homer’s descrip- 
tions of metal as a favourite ornament of 
princely houses. An open-air building pre- 
served from that age is the supposed Temjdc 
of Ilera on Mount Ocha (now Hagios Elias) 
in Eubcp.a, a rectangle built of regular square 
blocks, with walls more than a yard thick, 
two small windows, and a door with leaning 
posts and a huge lintel in the southern side- 
wall. The sloping roof is of hewn flagstones 
resting on the thickness of the wall and 
overlapping each other; but the centre is 
left open as in the hypsethral temples of a. 
later lime. 

From the simple shape of a rectangular 
house shut in by blank walls wo gradu- 
ally advance to finer and richer forms, 
formed especially by the introduction of 
columns detached from the wall and serv- 
ing to support the roof and coiling. Even 
in Homer wo find columns in the palaces to 
support the halls that surround the court- 
yard, and the ceiling of the banqueting-room. 
The construction of columns {sev Architec- 
ture, Orders of) received its artistic de- 
velopment first from the Dorians after their 
migration into the Pelopoimosus about 
KXXJ H.C., next from the loni(tn»^ and from 
each in a form suitable to their several 
characters. If the sim])le serious character 
of the Dorians speaks in tlie ])oric Order, 
no less docs the lighter, nimbler, and more 



( 3 ) * “ TREASURE HOUSE ” OK ATREUS, MYCENAi. 

A wall of entrance-pasBii'jc (drifviSs), 30 ft. lonff. B entrance, 194. 
ft. C large chamber, 60 ft. high. D entrance (0 ft. high) to 

•mall rhamlier. 
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showy genius of the Ionian race come out 
in the Order njimed after them. By about 
()50 H.C. the Ionic stylo was flourishing side 
by side with the Doric. 

As it was in the construction of T'emples 
that architecture had developed her 
favourite forms, all other public buildings 
borrowed their artistic character from the 
temple. The structure and furniture of 
private houses {see House), were, during 
the best days of Greece, kept down to the 
simj)lest forms. About 600 B.C., in the 
Greek islands and on the coast of Asia 
Minor, we come across the first architects 
known to us by ntame. It was then that 
Rhoicus and Theodoras of Samos, cele- 


period, in addition to many ruined tem])les 
in Sicily (especially at Selinus and Agri- 
gentuni), should be mentioned the Ttunple 
of Poseidon lat Paestum (Poseidonia) in South 
Italy, one of the best preserveil and most 
beautiful relics of antiquity (tigs. 4, 5). 
The patriotic fervour of the Persian Wars 
created a general expansion of Greek lif(‘, 
in which Architecture and the sister art of 
Sculpture were not siow to take a part. In 
these departments, as in the whole onward 
movement, a central position was taken by 
Athens, whoso leading statesmen, Cimon and 
Pericles, lavished the groat resources of the 
State at once in strengthening and beauti- 
fying the city. During this period arose a 



brated likewise as inventors of casting in 
bronze, built the great temple of Hera in 
that island, while Chcrsiphrdn of Cnosus 
in Crete, with his son Metdgends^ began 
the temple of Art6mis (Diana) at Ephesus, 
one of the seven wonders of the world, 
which was not finished till 120 years 
after. In Greece Proper a vast temple to 
Zeus was begun at Athens in the 6th cen- 
tury B.c. {see Olympieum), and two more 
at Delphi and Olympia, one by the Cor- 
inthian Spinthdrus^ the other by the Elean 
Ijibon. Here, and in the Western colonies 
the Doric style still predominated every- 
where. Among the chief remains of this 


group of masterpieces that still astonish us 
in their ruins, some in the forms of a softened 
Doric, others in the Ionic stylo, which had 
now found its way into Attica, and was here 
fostered into nobler shapes. The Doric 
order is represented by the Temple of 
Theseus (fig. 6), the Propylaea built by 
MnPslcJes^ the Parthenon, a joint produc- 
tion of Ictinus and Callicrates ; while the 
Erechtheum is the most brilliant creation of 
the Ionic order in Attica. Of the influence of 
Attic Architecture on tlie rest of Greece we 
have proof, especiall}^ in the Temple of Apollo 
atBassm in South- Western Arcadia, built from 
the design of the above-mentioned Ictinus. 
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The profcress of the Dn'ima to its per- 
fection in this period led to a correspond- 
ing improvement in the building of The- 
atres (q.v.), A stone theatre was begun 
at Athens even before the Persian Wars ; 
and the Odeum of Pericles served similar 
purposes. How soon the highest results 
were achieved in this department, when 
once the fundamental forms liad thus been 
laid down in outline at Athens, is shown 
by the theatre at Epidaurus, a work of 
Polyclitus^ unsurpassed, as the ancients 
testify, by any later tlieatres in harmony 
and beauty. Another was built at Syracuse, 
before b.c. 420. Nor is it only in the 
erection of single buildings that the great 


increasingly fashionable. In the first half 
of the 4th century arose what the ancients 
considered the largest and grandest temple 
in the Peloponnesus, that of Athena at 
Tegea, a work of the sculptor and archi- 
tect Seopds. During the middle of the 
century, another of the “seven wonders,’^ 
the splendid tomb of Mausolus at Halicar- 
nassus was constructed (see Mausoleum). 
Many magnificent temples arose in that 
time. In Asia Minor, the temple at 
Ephesus, burnt down by Herostratus, was 
rebuilt by Alexander’s bold architect 
Deinoerdtes, In the islands the ruins of 
the temple of Athena at Priene, of Apollo 
at Miletus, of Dionysus at Teos, and others. 



("») * INTKmon OF TEMPLE OP POSEIDON, PMSTUM ' p. 51. 


advance then made by architecture shows 
itself. In laying out new towns, or parts 
of towns, men began to proceed on artistic 
])rinciples, an innovation due to the sophist 
Jlippoddmus of Miletus. 

In the 4th century B.C., owing to thq, 
change wrought in the Greek mind by the 
Peloponnesian War, in place of the pure and 
even tone of the preceding period, a desire 
for effect became more and more general, 
both in architecture and sculpture. The 
sober Doric style fell into abeyance and 
gave way to the Ionic, by the side of which 
a new^ Order, the Corinthian^ said to have 
been invented by the sculptor CallimdchuSy 
with its more gorgeous decorations, became 


even to this day offer a brilliant testi- 
mony to their former magnificence. Among 
Athenian buildings of that age the Monu- 
ment of Lysicrates (q.v.) is conspicuous 
for its graceful elegance and elaborate de- 
velopment of the Corinthian style. In the 
succeeding ago Greek architecture shows 
its finest achievements in the building of 
theatres, especially those of Asiatic towns, 
isi the gorgeous palaces of newly-built royal 
capitals, and in general in the luxurious 
completeness of private buildings. As an 
important specimen of the last age of Attic 
architecture may also* be mentioned the 
Tower of the Winds (q.v.) at Athens. 

(2) Architecture of the Etrim'ans and 
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Tiomans, In nrchitecture, as well as sculp- A more vigorous advance in Roman arclii- 
tnre, the Romans were long under the tectnro dates iVom the opening of the 3rd 
influence of the Etmsram^ who, though century n.r., wlien they began making groat 
denied the gift of rising to the ideal, military roads and aqueducts. In the lirst 
united wonderful activity 
and inventiveness with a pas- 
sion for covering tlieir build- 
ings with rich ornamental 
carving. None of their tem- 
])les have survived, for they 
built all the upper ])arts ot* 
wood ; but many ]jroofs of 
their activity in building re- 
main, surviving from various 
ages, in the sha])e of Tombs 
and Tlu^ latter clearly 

show how they progressed 
from piling up polygonal 
blocks in Cyclopean style to ((>) * “ theskum ” (iG ft. x 10:> ft.) ; p. 51. 

regular courstis of squared 

stone. Here and thei e a building still half of the 2nd century they built, on Greek 
shows that the Etruscans originally made models, the first which, besides its 

vaultings by letting horizontal courses jut practical utility served to embellish the 
over, as in the ancient Greek above Eorum. Soon after the middle of the cen- 

mentioned ; on the other hand, some very 



old gateways, as at Volterra (fig. 7) and 
Perugia, exhibit the true Arch of wedge- 
shaped stones, the invention of which is 
probably due to Etruscan ingenuity, and 
from the introduction of which a new 
and magnificent development of archi- 
tecture takes its rise. The most impos- 
ing monument of ancient Italian arch- 
building is to be soon in the sewers of 
Rome laul down in the Gth century B.C. 
{Sec Cloaca Maxima.) 

When all other traces of Etruscan 
influence were being swept away at 
Romo by the intrusion of Greek forms 
of art, especially after the Conquest of 
Greece in the middle of the 2nd cen- 
tury B.C., the Roman arcliitects kept 
alive in full vigour tlie Etruscan 
method of building the arch, which 
They developed and completed by the 
inventions of the (h'oss-Arch (or groined 
vault) and the Dome. With the Arch, 
which admits of a bolder and more varied 
nianagemoiit of spaces, the Romans 
combined, as a decorative element, the 



columns of the Greek Orders. Among 
these their growing love of pomp gave 
the preference more and more to the 
Corinthian, adding to it afterwards a still 
more gorgeous embellishment in what is 



(7) * CATE OF VOLTEHHA. 
(After Canitia.) 



called the Roman or Compostfi* capital {see tnry, appeared the first of their more am- 
Architecture, Orders of). Another ser- bitions temples in the Greek style. There 
vice rendered by the Romans was the intro- is sim])le grandeur in the ruins of the 
auction of building in brick {see Pottery). Tabnlartum, or Record -Office, built b.c. 78 
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on the slope of the Capitol next the Eoruin. j aided 

These are t^mong the few remains of Roman 1 understood buildjng, no on y p 
republican architecture ; but in the last dc- I uncle's plans, but added many 
cades of the Republic simplicity gradually structures— the Fortim Ai^us wi i i 
disappeared, and men were eager to display j Temple to Mdra Lltor, the Ihea re o a - 



(U * IXTKKIOU OP COT.OSSKrM ; ffPC p. 55. 
'C'lMike, FiVu’s of the Colieeuui, pi. 4.) 


ATn])hithcatre, Circus, Basilica lulia^Forinn 
Cfpsai'is with its Temple to Venus Geiietrix. 
These were finished hj* Align stus, under 
whom Roman architecture seems to have 
reached its culminating point. Augustus, 


creations of Roman art in general, is the 
Pantheon ( q.v.) built by Agrippa, adjacent to, 
but not connected with, his Thermo;, the first 
of the many works of 'that kind in Rome. 
A still more splendid aspect was imuarted 
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to the city by the rebuilding of the Old The progress made under the Flavian em- 

Town burnt down in Nero’s fire, and by the perora is evidenced by Vespasian^ s Amphi- 

Golden House ” of Nero, a gorgeous pile, theatre {q»v.) known as the ColossCuvi (figs. 



(10) * OR()S8-8K<JTION OP COLOSSEUM. 
(After Fontann atirt Hirt.) 


the like of whieli was never seen before, but 
whiuli was destroyed on the violent death of 
its creator. Of the luxurious grandeur of 



(11) * ARCH OP TITUS. 

private buildings we have ocular proof in 
the dwelling-houses of Pompeii, a paltry 
country-town in comparison with Rome. 


8, 9, 10), the mightiest Roman ruin in the 
world, by the ruined Thernav^ or r3aths, of 
Titus^ and by his Triumphal Artdi the 

oldest specimen extant in Rome of t!iis class 
of monument, itself a creation of the Roman 
mind (lig. 11). But all previous buildings 
were surpassed in size and splendour when 
Trajan’s architect Apollodorus of Damas- 
cus raised the Fonini Trdidimin with its 
huge Fasti ica Ulpia (fig. 12) and the still 
surviving Column of Trajan. No less 
extensive wore the works of Hadrian, who, 
besides adorning Athens with many mag- 
nificent buildings, bequeathed to Rome a 
Temple of Venus and Roma, the most 
colossal of all Roman temples (fig. 13), 
and his own Mausoleum {(j.v.), the core of 
which is ] reserved in the Castle of St. 
Angelo. While the works of the Antonines 
already show a gradual decline in aichi- 
tectural feeling, the Triumphal Ai'ch of 
Soverus ushers in tlie period of decay that 
sot in with the 3rd century. In this clos- 
ing period of. Roman rule the buildings 
grow' more and more gigantic, witne.^s the 
Baths of Caracalla (fig. 14), those of Dio- 
cletian, with his 2 )alace at Saloiia (three 
miles from Spalatro) in Dalmatia, and the 
Basilica of Constq,ntine breathing the last 
feeble gasp of ancient life. But outside of 
Rome and Italy, in every part of the enor- 
mous empire to its utmost barbarian borders, 
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brid,:]:os, numberless remains of roads and 
aqnc'lncts and viaducts, ramparts and 
j^atoways, palaces, villas, market-places 
and judgment-halls, baths, theatres, amphi- 
thentres and temples, attest the versatility, 
inajesty, and solidit}' of Roman architecture, 
most of whoso creations only the rudest 
shocks liavo hitherto been able to destroy. 

Architecture, Orders of. In Grreek 
architecture there were three orders of 
columns ; the Doric, Ionic, and Corin- 



(1) From the Temple of (2) From the Parthenon, 
PoHCidon, Passtum. Athens. 

DORIC OKDKU. 


thian. (I) Doric: Figures 1 and 2 give 
instances of the Doric style from the temple 
at Pa»stum and the Parthenon at Athens. 
The Doric column consists (a) of the shaft, 
which increases in diameter almost invisibly 
up to about one-quarter of its height, and 
diminishes slightly after that point. It has 
no base, but rests immediately on the sty- 
lobate. It is surrounded with semi-circular 
flutings, meeting each other at a sharp 
angle. These were chiselled with a cedar- 
wood tool after the separate drums had been 
put together. (6) The capital (.Lat. ca/?t- 
iulum). This consists of three parts, (a) the 
hy})6trdcheli6nj or neck of the column, a 
continuation of the shaft, but separated by 
an indentation from the other drums. It 
is wider at the top than at the bottom, 
and is generally ornamented with several 
parallel and horizontal rings. (b) The 
echinus^ a circular moulding or cushion, 
which widens greatly towards the top. (c) 
The abax or dbdeus, a square slab sup- 
porting the architrave or epistylton. The 


height of the shaft is usually times, the 
distance between tho columns Ih times tho 
diameter of the base of the column. Tho 
architrave is a quadrangular beam of stone, 
reaching from pillar to pillar. On this again 
rests tho frieze, zdphoros^ so called fmm the 
metopes which are adorned with sculptures 
ill relief. Those metopes are square spaces 
between the triglyplis: the triglyphs are 
surfaces cut into three concave grooves, two 
whole grooves in the. centre, and two half 
grooves at the sides. One is placed over 
each pillar, and one between each pair of 
pillars. The entablature is completed by a 
projecting cornice, a slab crowned with a 
simple heading-course, the lower surface of 



(.3) From tho Trmplo on ( 4 ) Prom tho Monument 

the llisBUH, Atheub. of Lysicrates, Athenb. 

IONIC ORDER. CORINTHIAN ORDER. 


which is ornamented with sloping corbels 
(Gk. stdgdni^Sf Lat. mUtdll), 

(II) Ionic Columns. An instance is given 
in fig. 3 from the temple on the Ilissus at 
Athens. These are loftier than the Doric, their 
height being 8J-9-J times the diameter of the 
lower part. The enlargement of the lower 
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UMLS5!^V-„n,i..e. f 


F’ripze. 


Arcbitrave. 



part is also less than in the Doric columns, 
the (iistance between each column greater 
I two diameters), the flutings (generally 24 
in number) deeper, 
and separated by 
sninll fiat surfaces. 

The Ionic column 
has a base, consist- 
ing of a square slab 
(plinthds)y and 
several cushion- 
like supports sepa- 
rated by grooves. 

Tlio capital, again, 
is more artistically 
developed. The 
neck, instead of 
flutings, has five 
leaves w'orked in 
l olief. The echinus 
is very small and 
ornnmentod wu'th 
an egg pattern. 

Over it, instead of | 
the abacitSy is a 
f o u r - c o r n e r e d 
cushion ending be- 
foio and behind in 
s})iral volutes, sup- 
])orting a narrow' 
square slab, which 
is also adorned with 


Shaft. 


a n egg pattern. 

Th(^ architrave is 
divided into three a- Cyma recta. V( •lutes, 
bands, projecting Modilliona. i. Torus, 
one above the ‘J- 

other, ami iqion it l. Abacus. m. ninth, 
rises, in an unin- (6) From the ranthcon, Rome, 
terrupted surface, cokixthi.an ordkk. 
the frieze, adorned 

wdth reliefs continuously along its whole 
huigth. Finally, the cornree is composed of 
dlff'erent parts. 

(TIT ) The Corinthian column (fig. 4, from 
the monument of LysTcrates, at Athens). 
The base and shaft are identical wdth the 
Ionic, but the capital takes the form of 
an open C(7lix formed of acanthus leaves. 
Above this is another set of leaves, from • 
between which grow stalks wdtli small ; 
leaves, rounded into the form of volutes, j 
On this rests a small (tbdeus widening to- 
wards the top, and on this again the entab- 
lature, which is borrowed from the Ionic 
order. On the human figures emploj'ed 
instead of columns to support the entabla- 
ture, see Atlas, Canephori, Caryatides. 

The Romans adopted the Greek styles of 


column, but not always in their pure form. 
They were fondest of the Corinthian, which 
they laboured to enrich with new and often 
o.\cossivo ornamentation. For instance, they 
crowned the Corinthian capital with the 
Ionic, thus forming what is called the Roman 
or composite capital. 

The style known as Tuscan is a degenerate 
form of the Doric. The Tuscan column has 
a smooth shaft, in height = 7 diameters of 
the lower part, and tapering up to three- 
quarters of its low'er dimensions. Its base 
consists of two parts, a circular plinth, and 
a cushion of equal height. 7’he capital is 
formed of three parts of equal height. 

In other styles, too, the Romans sometimes 
adopted the smooth instead of the fluted 
shaft, as for instance in the Pantheon (fig. 5). 

Single columns were sometimes erected 
by the Greeks, and in imitation of tliem by 
the Romans, as memorials to distinguished 



{}')) * COLUMN OK MARCUS AURELIUS. 

(With its Hurroimdiiigs as restorpd by Oanina, Arch. Rom. 
tav. 20i.) 

persons. A good example is the Columna 
Rostrdtay or column with its shaft adorned 
with the beaks of ships, in the Roman 
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Forum. This was set up in commemora- 
tion of the naval victory of Dulllus O'^er 
the f'arthaginians (‘iGl b.c.). Among the 
columns which survive, the most magnifi- 
cent is that of Trajan, erected in the Forum 
of I'rajan 113 a.d. It rises on a quadran- 
gular pediment to the height of 124 feet; 
its diameter below is about 10 feet, and a 
little less in the upper part. An interior 
spiral staircase of 185 steps leads to the 
summit. The shaft, formed of twenty-three 
drums of marble, is adorned with a series 
of reliefs, 3 feet 3 inches high and 200 feet 
long, in a series of twenty-two spirals. 
They represent scenes in Trajan’s Dacian 
campaigns, and contain 2,600 human figures, 
with animals, engines, etc. On a cylindrical 
pedestal at the summit there once stood a 
gilded statue of the emperor, which, since 
the year 1587, has made way for a bronze 
figure of St. Peter. A similar column is 
that of Marcus Aurelius, 122 feet high, on 
the Piazza Colonna. Since 1589 the statue 
of St. Paul has been substituted for that of 
the emperor. The reliefs, in twenty spirals, 
represent events in the emperor’s war with 
the Marcomanni. 

ArchlthSoria. One of the public services 
called liturguii at Athens ; it was the obli- 
gation to furnish forth the sacred embassies 
(///riJriVr) to the four groat national festivals, 
also to Delphi and other holy places. {See 
Leitouugia.) 

Archon ( = ruler), the Athenian name for 
the supreme authority established on the 
abolition of royalty. On the death of the 
last king, Codrus, B.c. 1068, the headship of 
the state for life was bestowed on his son 
Medon and his descendants under the title 
of Archon. In 752 b.c. their term of office 
was cut down to ten years, in 714 their 
exclusive privilege was abolished, and the 
right to hold the office thrown open to all 
the nobility, while its duration was dimin- 
ished to one year; finally in B.C. 683 the 
power was divided among nine andions. By 
Solon’s legislation, his wealthiest class, the 
jwtffardsio-mcdimiiij became eligible to the 
office; and by Aristides’ arrangement after 
the Persian Wars it was thrown open to all 
the citizens, Cloisth^nes having previously, 
in the interests of the deinocra,cy, substituted 
the drawing of lots for election by vote. ! 
[/S'cc Note on p. 706.] The political power | 
of the office, having steadily decreased with ! 
time, sank to nothing when democracy was I 
established ; its holders had no longer even 
the right to deliberate and originate motions, 
their action being limited to certain priestly | 


and judicial functions, relics of their once 
regal power. 

The titles and duties of the several Ar- 
chons are as follows: (1) Their president, 
named emphatically Archon^ or Archon 
EpOnf/moSj because the civil year was 
named after him. He had charge of the 
Great Dionysia^ the Thargclia^ tlie embas- 
sies to festivals {theori(v)^ the nomination of 
chore gi / also the position of guardian in 
chief, and the power to appoint guardians, 
the presidency in all suits about family rights 
(such as questions of divorce or inherit- 
ance), and in disputes among the choregi, 

(2) The Archon Bdslleus (king), called 

so because on him devolved certain sacred 
rites inseparably connected with the name 
of king. He had the care of the Eleusinian 
Mysteries (and was obliged therefore to be 
an initiated person), of the Lenwa and 
Anthesteria^ of gymnastic contests, to which 
he appointed a superintendent, and of a 
number of antiquated sacrifices, some of 
which fell to the share of his wife, the 
Basilissa (queen) ; and lastly, the position 
of president in all suits touching religious 
law, including those trials for murder that 
came wdthin the jurisdiction of the Ephetev 

{q,v,), (3) The Archon Fdldinarchds 

(leader in war) was originally entrusted 
with the war-department, and, as late as the 
battle of MS-rathon, had the right of voting 
with the ten generals, and the edd royal 
privilege of commanding the right v/ing. 
Afterwards he only had charge of the state 
sacrifices offered to the gods of war and to 
the shade of Harm5dius, the public funerals 
of those who fell in war and the annual 
feasts in honour of them; finally, the juris- 
diction in all questions concerning the 
personal and family rights of resident aliens 
{vietoRci) and strangers. All this rested on the 
old assumption that foreigner meant enemy. 
Each of these three superior Archon s had two 
assessors chosen by himself, but responsible. 
(4) The Six 77im/io^/n"/a’(literally law- 
givers) administered justice in all cases not 
pertaining to the senior Archon s or some 
other authority, revised the laws once a 
year, and superintended the apportioning 
of public offices by lot. The several Ar- 
chons exercised their jurisdiction at different 
.spots in the city; that of the Polemarch 
alone lay outside the walls. Duties common 
to all nine were: the yearly appointment 
by lot of the IlPliastce {q.v.\ the choice of 
umpires in the Paiiathensea, the holding of 
elections of the generals and other military 
officers, jurisdiction in the case of officials 
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suspended or deposed by the people, and 
latterly even in suits which had previously 
been subject to the vmitud1c(v. {See Nau- 
TODiCAi:.) If they had discharged their 
oilico without blame, they entered the 
Areopagus as members for life. The office 
of Archon lasted even under the Roman rule. 

Archytas of Tarentum. Distinguished 
as a general, statesman and mathematician, 
a leading representative of the Pythagorean 
philosophy, who flourished about 400-365 
B.c. {See Pythagoras.) 

Arctiiius (Gr. Arkttn6s), A Greek epic 
poet. See Epos. 

Arefthdiis. King of Arne in Boeotia, 
called the “ club-swinger ” because he 
fought with an iron maco. Irresistible in 
the open field, he was waylaid by king 
Lycurgus of Arcadia in a narrow pass 
where he could not swing his club, and 
killed. His son Menesthius foil by the 
hand of Paris, before Troy. 

Aredp&gus (Gr. Arei6s pd gos). An ancient 
criminal court at Athens, so named because 
it sat on Ares’ Hill beside the Acr5p5lis, where 
the god of war was said to have been tried 
for the murder of HalirrSthius the son of 
Poseidon. {See Ares.) Solon’s legislation 
raised the Areopagus into one of the most 
powerful bodies by transferring to it the 
greater part of the jurisdiction of the EphStae 
{q.v.\ as well as the supervision of the entire 
public administration, the conduct of ma- 
gistrates, the transactions of the popular 
assembly, religion^ Jaws, morals and disci- 
pline, and giving it power to call even private 
people to account for offensive behaviour. 
The “Court of Areopagus,” as its full name 
ran, consisted of life-members (Areopagites), 
wJio supplemented their number by the 
addition of such arcLons as had discharged 
their duties without reproach. Not only 
their age, but their sacred character 
tended to increase the influence of the 
Areopagites. They were regarded as in 
a measure ministers of the Erlny<fs or 
Eumfhildi^s (Furies), who under the name 
of Semnm (venerable) had their cave im- 
mediately beneath the Areopagus, and 
whose worship came under their care. The 
Areopagus proving too conservative for the 
headlong pace of the Athenian democracy, 
its general right of supervising the admi- 
nistration was taken from it by the law 
of Ephialtes, in 462 B.C’., and transferred to 
a new authority, the NdniophyldkPs (guar- 
dians of the laws); but it recovered this 
right on the fall of the Thirty. Its political 
powers seem never to have been clearly 


defined; it often acted in the name of, and 
wkh full powers from, the people, which 
also accepted its decisions on all possible 
subjects. Under tJie Roman rule it was 
still regarded as the supremo authorit}^ 
Then, as formerly, it exercisf^l a most 
minute vigilance over foreigners. 

Ares (Lat. Mars). The Greek name for 
the god of war, son of Zeus by Hera, whose 
quarrelsome temper Homer supposes to have 
passed over to her son so effectively that 
he delighted in nothing but battle and blood- 
shed. His insatiable thirst for blood makes 
him hateful to his father and all the gods, 
especially Athena. His favourite haunt is 
the land of the wild and warlike Thracians. 
In form and equipment the ideal of warlike 
heroes, who are therefore called “Ares-like” 
and “darlings of Ares,” he advances, ac- 
cording to Homer, now on foot, now in a 
chariot drawn by magnificent steeds, at- 
tended by his equally bloodthirsty sister 
Eris (strife), his sons Deimds and Phdbos 
(fear and fright), and EnyDy the goddess of 
battle and waster of cities (he himself being 
called EnydU6s\ rushing in blind rage 
through indiscriminate slaughter. Though 
fighting on the Trojan side, the bloodshed 
only is dear to his heart. But his unbridled 
strength and blind valour turn to his dis- 
advantage, and always bring about his 
defeat in the presence of Athena, the god- 
dess of ordered battalions; he is also beaten 
by heroes fighting under her leadership, as 
by Her&cles in the contest with Cyciius, and 
by Diomedes before Troy. And this view 
of Ares as the bloodthirsty god of battles 
is in the main that of later times also. As 
early as Homer he is the friend and lover 
of Aphrodite, who has borne him Eros 
and AntSnls, Deimos and Phobos, as well 
as HarmSnia, wife of Cadmus the founder 
of Thebes, where both goddesses ^ere wor- 
shipped as ancestral deities. He is not 
named so often as the gods of peace, but, 
as Ares or Enyalios, he was doubtless 
worshipped everywhere, notably in Sparta, 
in Arcadia and (as father of (Enoniaus) in 
Elis. At Sparta young dogs were sacrified 
to him under the title of Therltds. At 
Athens the ancient site of a high court of 
justice, the AreSpSgus, was consecrated to 
him. There, in former days, the Olympian 
gods had sat in judgment on him and 
absolved him when he had slain Halir- 
rhothius for offering violence to Alcippe, 
his daughter by Agroulus, His symbols 
were the spear and the burning torch. 
Before the introduction of trumpets, two 
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priests of Ares, marching in front of the 
armi(‘s, hurled the torch at the toe as the 
sigiial of battle. * 



ARKS. 

(Rome, Villa Ladovisi,) 


In works of art lie was rejiresonted as a 
young and handsome man of strong sinewy 
frame, his hair in short curls, and a some- 
what sombre look in his countenance ; in 
the early style he is bearded and in ar- 
mour, in the later beardless and with only 
the helmet on. He is often ropresonted in 
company with Aphrodite and their boy 
Eros, who jilays with his father’s arms. 
One of the most famous statues extant is 
that in the Villa Jjiidovisi, which displays 
him in an easy resting attitude, with his 
arms laid aside, and Eros at his feet. {See 
cut.) On his identification with the Italian 
Mars, see Mars. 

ArStaBUs. A Greek physician, born in 
Cappadocia, towards the end of the 2iid cen- 
tury A.D. Ho was the author of two valu- 
able works (each in four books), written in j 
the Ionic dialect, on the causes and symjV 
toms ot acute and chronic pains, and on 
their cure. 

Arete. Wife of AlcInCiis king of the | 
Phseacians (sec boih\ and protectress of 
Odysseus {q>v,), 

Ar^thusa. (1) In Greece a frequent name 


hi 

of springs, especially of one in Elis, and 
one on the Island of Ortygia in the pert of 
Syracuse, which was supposed to have a 
subterranean communication with the river 
Alpheus in Elis. The two fountains were 
associated by the following legend. As the 
nymph of Elis, tired with the chase, was 
bathing in the Alpheus, the river-god foil 
passionately in love with her; she lied from 
him to Ortygia, where Artemis hid her in 
the ground, and let her gush out of it in the 
form of a fountain ; but Alpheus flowed on 
under the sea to Ortygia, and so united 
himself with his beloved one. The story is 
explained by the likeness of name in the 
fountains, by the circumstance that Artemis 
was worshipped both in Elis and Ortygia 
as Alphetea^ and by the fact that in some 
places the Alpheus actually does run un- 
derground. 

(2) One of the JIcsjyerMes (q.v.). 

Argeii. The name of certain chapels at 
Rome, probably twenty-four in number, 
each of the four tribes of the city having 
six. To these chapels a procession was 
made on March IG and 17, at which the 
wife of the Flamen Dirdis walked with 
unkempt hair as a sign of mourning. On 
May 15 the Pontiffs, Vestal Virgins, Prte- 
tors, and all citizens who had a right to 
assist at sacrifices, marched to the wooden 
bridge over the Ihber {Povs SKbllcXus)^ 
and after sacrificing, threw into the river 
twenty-four men of straw, likewise named 
Argei, which had probably been hung u]» 
in the chapels at the first procession, and 
were fetched away at the second. The 
sacrifice was regarded as expiatory, and the 
puppets as substitutes for former human 
victims. The meaning of the name was 
unknown to the ancients, and so was the 
deity to whom the sacrifice was offered. 

AVgentarli. See Money-Changers. 

Argent^us. A Roman silver coin current 
from the end of the 3rd century a.d. and 
onwards. S(?c Coinage. 

Argo. The ship of the Argonauts (q.v,), 
named after her builder Argos. 

Argonauts. Those who sailed in the 
Argo with Jason, son of iEs6n and grandson 
of Cretheus (see iEoLUs, 1), a generation 
before the Trojan war, to iEa, which in 
later times was understood to be Colchis, 
lying at the farthest end of the Black Sea. 
The object of the expedition was to fetch 
back the golden fleece of the ram on which 
Phrixus the son of AthSmas (q^v.) had 
fled, from his father and his stepmother 
Ino, to the magician iEetes, king of JEa. 
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Hospitably reccivod by him, and married 
to his daughter Chalciope, he had sacrificed 
the ram, and hung its fleece up in the grove 
of Arcs, where it was guarded by a sleep- 
less dragon. The task of fetching it back 
was laid upon Jason by his uncle Pelias, 
son of Poseidon and Tyro, who had de})rive(l 
his half-brother .dCson of the sovereignty 
of Iolc6s in Thessaly. Ai^son, to protect 
his son from the plots of Pelias, had con- 
veyed him secretly to the centaur Chiron 
on Mount Peli5n, who brought him up till 
he was twenty years of age. Then Jason 
came home, and without a shoe on his left 
foot, having lost it in wading through a 
mountain torrent, presented himself before 
Pelias, demanding his father’s restoration 
to his sovereignty. The crafty Pelias, 
whom an oracle had warned against a one- 
shoed man, promised on his oath to do 
what he asked, if Jason would go instead 
of himself to fetch the golden fleece. This 
task the oracle had imposed upon himself, 
but ho was too old to })erform it. Another 
version of the story is, that Jason, after 
completing his education with Chiron, pre- 
ferred to live in the country ; that he 
came, with one shoe on, to a sacrifice that 
Pelias was offering to Poseidon on the sea- 
shore; that Pelias asked him what he 
would do if he were king and had been 
forewarned of his death at the hand of a 
subject; and that, upon Jason answering 
that he would make him fetch the golden 
fleece, Pelias gave him the commission. 
Hera had put that answer in Jason^s 
mouth, because she regarded him with 
favour, and wished to punish Pelias for 
having slain Sidero in her temple. (See 
Salmonkus.) 

The vessel for the voyage, the fifty-oared 
Ar//o, is said to have been named after its 
builder Avffos, a son of Phrixus, after his 
return to OrchSmenus, the home of his 
fathers. The ship was built of the pines of 
Pelion unaor the direction of Athena, like 
Hera, a protectress of Jason, who inserted 
in the prow a piece of the speaking oak of 
Doddna. The heroes who at Jason’s call, 
took part in the expedition, fifty all told 
according to the number of the oars, were 
originally, in the version to which the 
Minyan family gave currency, Minyans of 
lolcos, Orchomenus, Pylos, and other places. 
Among them were Acastus the son of Pelias, 
close friend of Jason, Admetus, Ergiims, i 
Euphemus, Periclymdnus, and Tiphys. But, 
as the story spread, all the Greek heroes that : 
could have been Jivi/ig at the time were in- ^ i 


' eluded among the number of the Argonauts^ 
i e.g. Heracles, Castor and Poly deuces, Idas 
and Lynceus, Calais and Zetes the sons of 
Boreas, Peleus, Tydeus, Meleagc^r, Amphia- 
raiis, Orpheus, Mopsus and Idnioii tlie pro- 
phets of the expedition, and even the hunt- 
ress AtaLaiite. Jason takes the command, 
and Tiphys manages the helm. Setting sail 
from Pagisse the port of lolccs, tho Argo- 
nauts make the Island of Lemnos, where 
only women dwell, and after some con- 
siderable stay there (see IlYPSiPVt.K) go past 
SaniothracG and through the Hellespont to 
the island of Cyzicus, where they are hos- 
pitably received by Cyzicus, the king of 
tho DoliSnes, but attempting to proceed, 
are beaten back by a storm at night, and 
being taken by their late friends for pirates, 
are attacked, and have tho ill-fortune to kill 
their young king. On the coast of Mysia 
they leave Heracles behind to look for Hylas 
(q.v.) who has been carried off by nymphs. 
On the Bithynian shore Polydeuces van- 
quishes the Bebrycian king Amycus (q,v,) 
in a boxing match. At Salmydessus in 
Thrace the blind seer Phineus, whom Calais 
and Zetes had rid of the Harpies, his tor- 
mentors, instructs them with regard to the 
rest of their journey, and especially how to 
sail through the SymplegS-dgs, two floating 
rocks that clash together at the entrance to 
the Black Sea. By his advice Jason sends 
a dove before him, and as she has only her 
tail-feathers cut off by the colliding rocks, 
they venture on the feat of rowing the A?'go 
I through. By Hera’s help, or, according to 
another account, that of Athena, they do 
what no man has done before;* they pass 
through, the ship only losing her rudder. 
Skirting the southern shore of the Pontus, 
they meet with a friendly reception from 
Lyons, king of the Maryandini, though here 
the seer Idmon is killed by a wild boar in 
hunting, and the helmsman Tiphys dies of a 
disease, whereupon Ancseus takes his place. 
Past the land of Amazons they come to the 
Island of Aretias, whence tliey scare away 
the Stymphalian birds (see Heracles), and 
take on board tho sons of Phrixus, who had 
been shipwrecked there on their way to 
Greece. At length they reach the mouth of 
the Phasis in the land of the Colchians. 
Pfpon Jason’s demand, Ailetes promises to 
give up the golden fleece, on condition that 
Jason catches two brazen-hoofed, fire-breath- 
ing bulls, yokes them to a brazen plough, 
and ploughs with them the field of Ares, 
sows the furrows with dragons’ teeth, and 
overcomes the mail-clad men that are to 
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s})rinf 2 ; out of them. The hero lias given up 
all hope of success, when Aphrodite kindles 
in the breast of the king’s daughter Medea 
an irresistible love for the stranger. Medea 
gives him an ointment to protect him from 
the fiery breath of the bulls, as well as the 
strength to harness them, and advises him 
to throw a stone in among the earth-born 
giants, who will then kill each other. But 
when all this done, iEetes does not give up 
the fleece. Then Jason with the help of 
Medea, whom he promises to take homo 
with him as his wife, throws the dragon 
that guards it into a sleep, takes it down, 
and escapes with Medea and his comrades. 
Aretes sends his son Absyrtus in pursuit, 
whom Jason kills by stratagem. Another 
story is, that Medea takes her little brother 
Absyrtus with her, cuts him to pieces, and 
throws the limbs one by one into the sea, 
that her father, while pursuing her, might 
be delayed in picking them up and laying 
them out. 

As to the Return of the Argonauts the 
legends differ considerably. One of the 
oldest makes them sail up the Phasis into 
the river Oceanus, and over that to Libya, 
where they drag the ship twelve days’ 
journey overland to Lake Tritonis, and get 
home across the Mediterranean. Other ac- 
counts agree with this in substance, while 
others again mix up the older tradition with 
the adventures of Odysseus : the heroes sail 
up the Danube into the Adriatic, and are 
within hail of Corey ra (Corfu), when a storm 
breaks out, and the piece of oak from Dodona 
foretells their ruin unless they have the 
murder oj Absyrtus expiated by Circe. 
Then they sail up the Erld&nus into the 
Rhone, and so into the Tyrrhenian sea to the 
island of Circe, who purifies them. They go 
past the island of the Sirens, against whose 
magic the songs of Orpheus protect them. 
All but Butes {q»v.) pass in safety between 
Scylla and Chary bdis with the help of the 
gods, and reach the isle of the Phaeacians, 
where Jason marries Medea to evade the 
sentence of their host AlcfnStts, who, in his 
capacity as umpire, has given judgment 
that the maid Medea be delivered up to her 
Colchian pursuers. Already within sight of 
the Peloponnesus, a storm dfives them into 
the Libyan Syrtes, whence they carry theh* 
ship, saved by divine assistance, to Lake 
Tritonis. Thence, guided by Triton (sec 
Euphemus) into the Mediterranean, they 
return by way of Crete to lolcos. 

During their absence Pelias has put to 
death jEson and his son PrQmUchps, and 


Jason’s mother has taken her own life. 
Medea sets to work to avenge them. Before 
the eyes of Pelias’ daughters she cuts up 
an old he-goat, and by boiling it in a magic 
cauldron, restores it to life and youth. 
Promising in like manner to renew the 
youth o£ the aged PeVias, she induces them 
to kill their father, and then loaves them in 
the lurch. Driven away by Acastus, the 
son o{ the murdered king, Jason and Medea 
take refuge with Cr^on king of Corinth. 
But, after ten years of happy wedlock, Jason 
resolves to marry Creon’s daiigliter Creusa 
or Glauce. On this Medea kills the bride 
and her father by sending the unsuspecting 
maiden a poisoned robe and diadem as a 
bridal gift, murders her own two sons Mcr- 
merus and Pheres in her faithless husband's 
sight, and escaping in a car drawn by s(u - 
pents, sent by her grandfather Helios, 
makes her way to .^geus king of Athens. 
{See Medea.) Jason is said to have come 
by his death through the Argo, which he 
had set up and consecrated on the Isth- 
mus. One day, when he was lying down 
to rest under the ship, the stern fell off and 
killed him. 

^The legend of the Argonauts is ex- 
tremely ancient; even Homer speaks of 
it as universally known. We first find it 
treated in detail in Pindar ; then the Alex- 
andrian poet Apollonius of Rhodes tried to 
harmonise the various versions, and was fol- 
lowed by the Latin poet Valerius Elacous 
and the late Greek Pseudo-Orpheus. 

Argus. (1) Son of InS,chus, Agenor or 
Arest5r; or, according to another account, 
an earth born giant, who had eyes all over 
his body, whence he was called Panoptes, 
or all-seeing. Hera set him to watch Ib 
{q.v.) when transformed into a cow; but 
Hermes, at Zeus’ bidding, sent all his eyes 
to sleep by the magic of his wand and flute, 
and cut his head off with a sickle-shaped 
sword, whence his title Argeiphont^s was 
explained to mean “ slayer of Argus.” Hera 
set the eyes of her dead watchman in the 
tail of her sacred bird the peacock. 

^ (2) Son of Phrixus and Chalcibpe, the 

* daughter of JEetes. He is said to have come 
to OrchSmenus, the home of his father, and to 
have built the Argo, which was named after 
him. According to another account he was 
shipwrecked with his brothers at the Island 
of Aretias on their way to Greece, and 
thence carried to Colchis by the Argonauts. 

Argj^raspldSa (silver-shielded). In the 
later army of Alexander the Great, the 
remnant of the Macedonian heavy-armed 
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infantry, who had crossed the Hellespont 
with the king, were formed into a corps of 
(Tuards in the heavy infantry of the line, 
and named from their shields being over- 
laid with Indian silver. After Alexaiider\s 
death the corps was disbanded by Antigonus 
on ac(rount of its overweening pretensions. 

Ariadne. The daughter of Minos and 
Pasiphae, who fell in love with Theseus 
when ho came to Crete to kill the Minotaur, 
and gave him a clue of yarn, to help him 
to find his way back to the light of day 
after slaying the monster in the Labyrinth. 
She then fled away with him. Homer 
represents Ariadne as slain by Artemis in 
the Island of Dia, close to Crete, at the 
request of Dionysus. But the later legend 
shifts the scone to the Isle of Naxos, where 
the slumbering Ariadne is deserted by 
Theseus. Waking up, she is on the brink 
of despair, when Dionysus comes and raises 
her to the dignity of a god^s wife. Zeus 
grants her immortality, and sets her bridal 
gift, a crown, among the stars. She re- 
ceived divine honours : at Naxos her festivals 
were held, now with dismal rites recalling 
her abandonment, now with bacchanalian 
revelry becoming the ha})py bride of Dio- 
nysus. At Athens in the autumn they 
held a jo 3 mus festival to her and Dionysus, 
which Theseus was supposed to have 
founded on his return from Crete. In 
Italy, where they identified Dionysus with 
their wine-god Liber, they also took Ari- 
adne for the wine-goddess Libera. 

Aries (Gr. krlds). The Battering-ram^ 
one of the most effective engines used by 
the ancients to make a breach in the walls 
of a besieged town. Originally it con- 
sisted of a strong pole, with iron-mounted 
head, brought up to the wall in earlier 
times by hand, in later times on wheels. 
In its^ final form it was constructed in the 
following manner. A stout beam, sometimes 
composed of several pieces, and measuring 
from 65 to 100 feet long or more, was hung 
by ropes on a strongly mounted horizontal 
beam, and swung backwards and forwards, 
so as to loosen the stones of the wall, and 
make it fall. As the engine stood close to ' 
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the wall, the men working it were sheltered 
by a roofed shell of boards, called the ram- 


tortoiseshell (test ado ariHlna)^ and resting 
I on a framework that ran upon wheels. To 
I protect the roof and sides of the shell 
against fire thrown from the walls, they 
were coated with raw or well soaked hides, 
or other similar contrivances. The loos- 
ened stones were picked out of the wall 
with a strong iron hook at the end of a })ole, 
the wall-sickle inurdlis) as it was called. 
Single holes we'"e jmnehed in the wall with 
the wall-borer (trrebra)^ a ram with a sliarp 
point, which was })ushed forward on rollers. 

The besieged tried to knock the ram\s 
head off by dropjiing heavy stones on it, or 
to catch it in a noose and turn the blow 
aside or upwards, or to deaden the force of 
its blows with sandbags and mats. If the 
town wished to secure indulgent treatment, 
it had to surrender before the ram touched 
the walls. (See Siegks.) 

Arion. A Greek poet and musician, of 
Methymna in Ijcsb^s, who flourished about 
625 B.c. In the course of a roving life he 
spent a considerable time at the court of 
Periander, tyrant of Corinth. Hero he first 
gave the dith^u'amb (f/.v.) an artistic form, 
and was therefore regarded as the inventor 
of that stylo in general. He is best known 
by the story of his rescue on the back of a 
dolphin. Returning from an artistic journey 
through Lower Italy and Sicily to his patron, 
he trusted himself to a crew of Corinthian 
sailors, who resolved to kill him on the open 
sea for the sake of his treasures. As a last 
favour he extorted the permission to sing 
his songs once more to the lyre, and then 
to throw himself into the sea. His strains 
drew a number of dolpliins around him, one 
of which took him on its back, and carried 
him safe to land at the foot of the foreland 
of Tmnarum. Thence he hastened to Cor- 
inth, and convicted the sailors, who were 
telling Periander they had left the« minstrel 
safe at Tarentum. A bronze statue of a 
man on a dolphin, which stood on the top 
of Tsenaron, was supposed to be his thank- 
offering to Poseidon. [Herodotus, i 24.] 

A Thanksgiving Hymn to the god of the 
sea, preserved under his name, belongs to a 
later time. 

Aristaenfitus. A Greek grammarian and 
rhetorician, of "Nicma in Bithynia, friend of 
Libanius, who praises him in the highest 
terms ; he was killed in an earthquake at 
Nicomodia, a.d. 358. His name is erroneously 
attached to a collection, probably composed 
in the 5th or 6th century, of Erotic Epistles, 
feeble imitations of Alciphron, loose in tone 
and declamatory in style.. 
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Aristseus. A beneficent deity worshipped 
in various parts of Greece, especially in 
Tliessaly, Bceotia, the African colony of 
(-yrr-jie, and the Islands of Ceos, Corcyra, 
Sicily and Sardinia. He ;yjivcs his blessing 
to bi rds, hunting, bee-keeping, wine, oil 
aid every kind of husbandry. In particular 
lie. defends men, animals and plants from 
the de.structive lieat of the dog-daj'S. Ac- 
cord ing to the story most in vo^ue, he 
is the son of Aj)ollo by the Thessalian 
nymph Cyrene, whom the ^od carried oti* 
the country named after her. She is 
th<‘- daughter of Hypsous, and granddaugh- 
ter (nnother story says daughter) of the 
river-god Peiieus. After his birth Hermes 
took Aristieus to tlio Hours and Ga'a, the god- 
dess of the earth, who brought him up and 
mnde him an immortcal god. Sometimes 
he is called the son of Uranus (Heaven) 
ami Ga\a (Earth). In the Theban legend he 
and Autonoe the daughter of Cadmus are 
rr-presentod as the parents of Actaeon. He 
brought destruction upon the nymph Eury- 
dicc, the beloved of Orpheus; for in fleeing 
Irom his persecutions she was killed by a 
snake. [Vergil, Geovij, iv 315-558.] 

Aristarenus. (1) A tragic poet of Teg^a, 
a contemjiorary of EuripTdes ; ho is said to 
liave lived more than a hundred years. Of 
liis 70 dramas only two tithes remain. 

(12) A mathematician and astronomer of 
Samos, who lived and studied at Alexandria 
about 270 B.C., and with his pupil Hip- 
])archus greatly advanced the science of 
astronomy. Tie Avas the first wdio main- 
tained the earth’s motion round the sun 
and on its own axis. We still possess a 
fragment of a treatise by him on the size 
of the sun and moon, and their distances 
from the earth. 

(3) A scholar, born in Samothrace, and a 
pupil of ^Aristophilnos of Byzantium. He 
lived at Alexandria in the first half of tho 
‘2nd century B.c. as tutor to the royal 
princes, and keeper of the library. In the 
tyrannical reign of his pupil Ptolemy VII 
(Physcon) he fled to Cyprus, and there died 
of dropsy about B.C. 153, aged 72. He is 
the most famous of the Alexandrian Critics, 
and devoted his attention mainly to the 
Greek poets, especially Homar, to whom he 
rendered essential service by his criticrl 
edition of tlie text, which remains in sub- 
stance the groundwork of our present recen- 
sion. This edition had notes on the margin, 
indicating the verses which Aristarchus 
thought spurious or doubtful, and anything 
else worthy of remark. The meaning of 
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the notes, and the reasons for appending 
them, were exjilai ned in sejiarate commen- 
taries and excursuses, founded Oil H 
vellously iuiuuti3 HC([uaintaiice with the 
laiiguago *and contents of the Homeric 
' })oeins, and tho wliole of Greek literature. 

I lie was tho head of the school of Arintar- 
j chcans^ who continued working on classical 
I texts in his spirit till after the hoginiiing 
! of the Empire. Of his numerous gram- 
! matical and oxt'gi^ticiil works only fragments 
remain. An idea of his Homeric studies, 
and of their charaider, can best bo gatherocl 
from the Venetian scholia to the Iliad, which 
are largely Ibmuh'd on extracts from the 
Aristarcheaiis J)i<lyiiius and Aristonicus. 

Aristias. See PitATiXAS. 

Aristides, (1) of Thchrs. A celebrated 
Greek painter, the pupil of his father or 
brother Nicoimlchus. Ho flourislied about 
350 B.C., and was distinguished for his 
mastery in tho expression of tlio feelings. 
His most celebrated picture was that oi‘ a 
conquered city. Its central group repre- 
sented a mother dying of a wound, and 
holding back her infant, who is (U’ceping 
to her bosom, that it may not drink blood 
instead of milk. Notwithstanding the 
hardness of their colouring, his works com- 
manded very high prices. Thus for one 
re])rescntiiig a scene in the Persian wars, 
containing KX) figures, he received 1,01X1 
mime (about £3,333), [Pliny, N, IL xxxv 
38 100 .] 

(2) Aristides of Miletus^ of the Ist or 
2nd century B.C., was the author of a series 
of love-stories, called MilPsidca^ from Mi- 
letus, the scene of the events. These, so 
far as we know, are tho first examples of 
the prose romance. They were widely read 
ill antiquity, especially among the Romans, 
for whose benefit they were translated into 
Latin by the historian Sisenna. Only a 
few fragments of them have survived. 

(3) Publius JSlius Aristides^ suniamed 
ThPddOmSy was a Greek rhetorician, born at 
Hadriani in Bithynia a.d. 117 or 129. He 
was educated by the most celebrated rheto- 
ricians of the time, P5l§m6n of Pergilmns, 
and Herodes Atttcus of Athens, and made 
long journeys through Asia, Egypt, Greece 
and Italy, On his return he was seized 
with an illness that lasted thirteen years, 
but which he never allowed to interrupt 
his studies. His rhetoric, in which he 
took Demosthenes and Plato for his models, 
was immensely admired by his contempor- 
aries ; he also stood in high favour with 

I the emperors, especially Marcus Aurelius, 
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wlio at his api>eal rans(‘(l Sinynia to be iv- 
built after an eartleiuake in A.D. TIk 

chief scenes of his activity vvere Athens 
and Sinynia, wlioro he died about A.l>. ♦ • 
Beside two treatises of rlu'torieal aiul tech- 
nical import, we still possess lilty-live o 
his orations, which lie took ^reat J‘ains 
to elaborate. They are characdonzotl by 
depth and fulness of thou^dit, and are 
written in powerful, eoiieise, often (liinenlt 
and obscure latigua^re. Some are enhyi^ies 
on deities and cities (Home, for instance, 
and Smyrna), others are declamations al ter 
ancient models, as the PmiafhunTK'ua ultei 
Isocrates, and the speech against Le])trnes 
after Demosthenes. Others treat of liis- 
torical subjects taken from the times ol 
Greek independence. A peculiar interest 
attaches to the six Sacred ()rat ions, so 
named because they treat of^ 
by Asclepiiis on the cure of his illness, 
which ho received in a state of somnam- 
bnlism, and imparted aloiul to his friends. 

(4) Arisiidea Quiufilidnus. A Greek 
musician, who lived probably in the 2nd 
century a.d., and composed an encyclo]>tpdia 
of music (Dc d//osb*(7) in three books. Tlie 
first gave a concise account of harmony, 
rh^^’t-hm, and metre, the .second dealt with 
the educating influence of music on the 
soul, and the third de.srrihed, on Pythago- 
rean principles, the doctrine of arithmetic 
intervals, and the harmony of the universe 
as resting on the same relations. Notwith- 
standing many defect.s, the work lias tJio 
merit of being the cnmpletest of its kind 
which has come down to us from anti 
quity. 

Aristippus. A Greek philosopher, a na 
tive of Gyrene, and a jmpil of Socrate.s, 
after whose deatJi in b.c. 3!J!) he travelled 
about the Greek cities, imparting instruc- 
tion for money. He was the founder of the 
Cyronaic seboo], nr the system of Hedonism 
(iroin ~ pleiisura). His doctrine 

Avas, that as a basis for human knowledge the 
only things real ami true are our sensations, 
not the external objec,ts that produc.e them ; 
that the aim of life is what all living things 
strive after, pleasure ; and tliat v"irtu (3 Is* 
only so far a good thing as it tends to 
the production of pleasure. The wise man 
shows his wisdom in governing his de- 
sires; mental training, indeed, being the i 
only thing which can qualify us for real | 
enjoyment. In pleasure there is no differ- I 
ence of kind, only of degree and duration. 
Aristippus’ writings seem to have disap- 
peared early; five letters in the Doric 


dialect, winch have come down under 
name, are uiulniibtedly sjmrious. 

Aristdbulus. A Greek historian, who i,i 
his vouth accompanied Alexandei- the (ij. :,t 
on his cam})aigns. In his eighty-lifili 
when living at Gas.saii(lrca in Thrac.!, 
wrote a work upon Alexander, in whiGi 
lu* recorded his careful ol»servations on goo- 
graphy, ethnography, and natural scinir,.. 
The book is Iiigbly iiraised for its trust - 
worthine.ss, but only fragments of it have 
reached us. He and Ptolemy were tho 
chief authorities for Arrian's And/jd.s/s. 

Arist6cles. (1) A Greek artist, and liko 
Jiis brotlnu' ( Viiiachus, a sculptor in broii/o .it 
Sicvoii. He tlourislied alxuit iHBn.i;.; an i 
founded a school at Sicyon tlial lasted for a 
long time. (2) There was an Atheni;iu 
sculptor of the same name and of the maiuo 
period, author of a relief kiK»wn ns 77o' 
Afhcninn lloplitc^ one of our oldest monu- 
mouts of .Vttic art. {See ( iit under HopLiTKsy 
Arist6n. The second breakfast of tli,. 
Greeks. {St'c Mkals.) 

Arisidphines. (1) 77/c comedian, who 
lived at Athens, H.r. 414 ilHS. His fatlirr 
Philippus is said to hav«^ ])een not a na»ive 
Athenian, but a .settler from Rlin(l.‘s nr 
Egypt, wlio afterwards accpiired th ciri- 
z<‘nsl)ij). However tins may be, the i*- 
magogue Gk'bn, whosi* <lis])leasure Ari.■^ro- 
phanes had incurred, tried to call in .pn^^- 
tion his right to the citiz(mship. His lirst, 
comedy came out in ba:. 427, btit Avas not 
performed under JiisoAvn name because of Ids 
youth; and several more of his plays wen* 
brought on the stage by Gal list rat us an 1 
IdiiionTde.s, till in 424 he brong/it out the 
Knitjhts in his own j)ersoii. Forty-tour 
of his plays were known in antiquity, tJiough 
four of them were considered doubtful. 
Of these we pos.sess eleven, the only eoiii- 
plete Greek comedies which have ^surviv ed, 
bcside.s the titles, and nuirieroiLs fragments, 
of twenty-six others. The eleven are: A) 
The yirhartiians^ which fj^ained him the 
victory over (h-atiniis and KnpoJis n.a i2\ 
written during the great Pelo]>onnesian aa ar 
to induce the Athenians to make j)cace. (2) 

Tlic Knifjhts mentioned above, H.C. 424, also 
crowned with the first prize, and aimed 
directly agairwt Cleon. (3) 'Jlte Clovdnj 
fit.c. 423, liis most famous and, in his own 
opinion, his most successful piece, though 
when played it only won the third j>rize. 

We have it only in a second, and apparently 
unfinished, edition. Il^ is directed against 
the pernicious influence of the Sophists, 
as the representative of whom S5crfites is 
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attack(Ml. f4) The brought out in 

li.C. 4-2 aiui, like the two following, rc- 
wai\l(Ml with the second prize; it is a 
satire upon the Athenian passion for law- 
suits. (b) The Trace j of tlic year H.c. 421, 
recoinnicnding the conclusion of petice. ((>) 
The JJirdSj acted in H.C. 414, and exposing 
the romantic hopes built on the expedition 
to Sicily. This is unquestionably the hap- 
piest production of the poet’s genius, and 
is marked by a careful reserve in the em- 
ploy incut of dramatic resource. (7) 'The 
Lyaistrdte, H.C. 411, a Women’s Conspiracy 
to bring about peace : the last of the strictly 
political plays. (8) 'Thesniophoridzfisfr^ 
probabl}'' to bo dated 410 H.C. It is written 
against Euripides’ dislike of women, for 
which the women who are celebrating the 
Thesmophoria drag him to justice, (t)) 
TJw Troys, which was acted in 405, and 
won the hrst prize- It is a piece sparkling 
with genius, on the Decay of Tragic Art, 
the blame of which is laid on Euripides, 
then recently deceased. (10) KcxiesidzustVy 
or The National Assembly of Women, b.C. 
392. It is levelled against the vain at- 
tempts to restore the Athenian state by cut- 
and-dried constitutions. (11) Pl\ltu8,ov the 
God of Wealth. The blind god is restored 
to sight, and better times are brought 
about. This play w'as acted first in 408, 
then in 388 in a revised form suitable to 
the time, and dispensing with chorus and 
pardhdsis. This play marks the transi- 
tion to the ]\Iiddle Comedy. 

In the o})inion of the ancients Aristophanes 
holds a middle place between Cratinus and 
Eupolis, being neither so rough as the 
former nor so sweet as the latter, but com- 
bining the severity of the one with the grace 
of the other. What was thought of him 
in his own time is evident from Plato’s aSi/vi- 
pdshim, where ho is numbered among the 
noblest of men; and an e])igrani attributed 
to that philosopher says that the Graces, 
looking for an enduring shrine, found it in 
the soul of Aristophanes. He unites under- 
standing, leeling, and fancy in a degree pos- 
sessed by few poets of antiquity. His 
keen glance penetrates the many evils of 
his time and their most hidden causes ; his 
scorn for all that is base, and his patriotic 
spirit, burning to bring back the brave 
days of Marathon, urge him on, without 
respect of persons or regard for self, to 
drag the faults he sees into daylight, and 
lash them with stinging sarcasm ; while his 
inexhaustible fancy invents ever new and 
original materials, which he manipulates 


’ with })erfect mastery of language and tech- 
nical skill. If his jok(‘S arc often I'oarso 
and actually indecent . tin*, fact must be im- 
pute<l to the cliaracter of the Old (bmedy 
and the licentiou.sness of the Dionysiac fes- 
tival, during which the plays were acted. 
No literature has anything to compare 
w'ith these comedies. Ancient scholars, re- 
cognising their great importance, bestowed 
infinite pains in commenting on them, and 
valuable relics of their wu*itings are enshrined 
in the existing collections Scholia, 

(2) Aristophanes the (1 ranunarian (or 
Scholar) of Hyzar.tium, born about 2b() h.c;., 
went in his early youth to Alexandria, and 
was there a pupil of Zenodotus and (k\lli- 
maclms. On the death of Apollonius of 
Rhodes, Aristophanes, when past his sixtieth 
year, was appointed to bo chief librarian, 
and died at the age of 77. His fame w as 
eclipsed by that of his pupil Aristarchus, 
but he still passed for one of the ablest 
grammarians and critics of antiquity, dis- 
tinguished by industry, learning and sound 
I judgment. In addition to the Homeric. 

I poems, which formed his favourite study, 
and of which he was the first to attempt a 
really critical text, he devoted his labours 
to Hesiod, the lyric poets, es})ecially Alcaeus 
and Pindar, and the tragic and comic poets, 
Aristophanes and Menander in particular. 
The received Introductions to the plays of 
the Tragedians and Aristopliaiies are in 
their best parts derived from him. lie w as 
also the author of a large and much (pioted 
work of a lexicographical character, con- 
siderable fragments of which still survive. 

Aristotle (Greek ArisWteles), One of the 
two greatest jdiilosophors of antiquity, born 
B.C. 384 at Stageira, a Greek colony in 
Thrace. He was the son of Nicdmilchiis, 
who died while acting as physician in 
ordinary to Amyntas II at Pella in Mace- 
donia. In B.C. 3()7, after the death of his 
parents and the completion of his .seventeenth 
year, Aristotle betook himself to Athens, 
became a pupil of Plato, and remained twenty 
years, latterly working as a teacher of 
rhetoric. About his relations with Plato 
unfavourable rumours w^ere current, wliiclx 
may have had their origin in his subseciucnt 
opjx)sition to the Platonic doctrine of ideas. 
That he arrived ]>retty exirly at op])Osito 
opinions, and gave empljatic expression to 
them, is quite credible. This may have been 
the occasion of Plato’s comparing him (so it 
is said) to a colt that kicks hiis mother; 
yet Plato is also said to have called him 
the intellect ” of his school, and “ the 
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on account of his habit of incessant 
stlidy. Coniparini^ Jiim with Xeiibcrates, 
ho remarked, that the one wanted a spur, 
tlic other a bridle. On tlie other hand, 
Aristotle, in one of his writiij<j:s, combating 
his former master’s tlieory <>f iileas, lays 
down the maxim that friendship, especrially 
among philosophers, must not bo allowed to 
violate the sanctity of truth ; and iu a frag- 
ment of an elegy he calls Plato the first man 
V/lio sbow'ed in word and deed how a man 
is to become good and happy. 

After Plato had handed over his school to 
his sister’s son Speusippus, Aristotle quitted 
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Athens, B.C. 347, and repaired to his friend 
Hermei^, despot of Atameus in Myaia. 
When that prince had fallen a prey to Persian 


continued till his death to respect and love 
him, though the allair of Callistheiies (^/.r.) 
occasioned some coolness between them, 
Wht ‘11 the king undertook his expediting 
in Asia, Aristotle betook himself oiicu 
more to Athens, and taught for thirteen 
years in the (fymnasiiim called the Lj/cCuvu 
In the mornings lu^ conversed with hifj 
luatnror pupils on the higher problems of 
philosophy, walking up and down tho 
sliady avenues, from which practice the 
school rect'ived the namn of Peripatcticc,, 
In the evenings lie delivered courses of 
lectures on philosophy and rhetoric to 
a larger audience. .Vfter Alexander’s 
death, wlicn all adhoroiits of tho Mace- 
donian supremacy were persecuted nii 
x\thens, a certain Denn'')phTlus broiiglp, 
against him a eliarge of impiety, where** 
upon Aristotle, ‘‘ to save the Athenians 
from sinning a second time against philo- 
sojdiy ” — so he is reported to have said, 
alluding to the fate of Socrates — rctiro(l 
to Chaicis in Eiilxna. There ho died 
late in tlie suminor of tho next year, 
B.C. 322. 

Of tho very numerous writings of 
Aristotle, some were composed in a, 
popular, others in a seientilic form. A 
considerable number of the latter kind 
have comedown to ns, but of the former, 
which were written in the form of 
dialogues, only a few fragments. Tho 
strictly scientific works may bo classed 
according to their contents, iis thoy trcai 
of Logic, MetapJiysics, Natural Scieiico 
or Ethics. (I) Those on Logic wero 
comprehended by the later Aristotelians 
under tho name of ()rtfd7i6n (“ instru- 
ment”), because they treat of Method, 
the instrument of re.search. They in- 
clude the Categories^ on the fundamental 
forms of ideas ; the De Inter pretdiiOne^ 
on the doctrine of the judgment and on 
the proposition, important asananthority 
on philosophical terminology; the Anal^ica 
Pridra and Posteridra. each in two honki". 


vitiuion to Macedonia to be tutor to Alex- 
ander, then thirteen years old. He lived at 
the court eight years, though his tenure of 
office seems to have lasted barely half tint 
time. Both Philip and his son esteemed 
Jiini highly, and most liberally seconded his 
studies in natural science, for which he in- 
herited his father’s predilection. Alexander 


‘ proDaoiiity;; on isopntsmsj 

^ tho fallacie.^f of sophists, and their solu- 
tion.— (2) The Metaphysics as they were 
called by late writers, in fourteen books,* 
consist of one connected treatise and several 
shorter essays on what Aristotle himself 
calls « first philosoiihy,” the doctrine of 
oing in itself and the ultimate grounds of 
ileing ; a work left unfinished by Aristotle 
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and supplemented by foreli^n inf^redionts. — 
(id) The works on Natukal Science are 
headed by the lVti/,sics in books, trcat- 

iiifi; of the most general bases and relations 
of nature as a whole. This is followed up 
b}^ 1‘onr books on the Heavens or Universe, 
two on iUyinninfj to he and Ha-ishing^ and 
the Mi teorologlea in four books, on the phe- 
nomena of the air. A short treatise On the 
Cosmos is spurious : that on the Directions 
and N^ames of Winds is a fragment of a 
larger work on the signs of storms ; and the 
Frobli tns (ph3^sical) is a collection gradually 
formed out of Aristotelian extracts. Of 
mathematical import are the Mechanical 
Frobleyns (on the lover and balance) and the 
book about Indivisible Lines. Natural his- 
toiy is handled in the ten books of Animal 
History^ and in four books on the Farts, 
five on the Generation, and one on the mode 
of Frogression of Anbnals. The work on 
The Motion of Animals is probably s])ur ions, 
certainly so tlie one on Plants in two books. 
Aristotle’s treatise on this subject is lost. 
Turning to Psycliology, we have the three 
books On the Sotd and a number of smaller 
treatises (on the Senses and the Objects of 
Perception / on Memory and Recollection ; 
on Sleep and Waking; on Dreams; on 
Divination by Sleep ; on the Length and 
Shortness of Life ; on Youth and Age, Life 
and Death ; on Breathing ; on Sound and 
Voice, etc.; that on Physiognomy is proba- 
bly .spurious). — (4) Of the three general 
works on Ethics, the N ieomachPan Ethics 
in ton books, the Kudemian Ethics in seven, 
and the so-called Magna Mordlia in two, 
the first alone, addres.sed to his son Nic6- 
niachus, and of marked excellence in matter 
and manner, is by Aristotle himself. The 
.second is by his pupil Endemus of Rhodes, 
and the third a mere abstract of tlie other 
two, especially of the second. The essay on 
Virtues and Vices is spurious. Closely con- 
nected with the Ethics is the Politics in 
eight books, a masterly work in spite of 
its incompleteness, treating of the aim and 
elements of a State, the various forms of 
Government, the ideal of a State and of Edu- 
cation. A valuable work on the ConstitU’ 
tion of 168 states is lost, all but a few 
fragments.^ Of the two books on G^ono- 
mics the first is spurious. Corresponding 
partly with the Logic, and partly with the 
Ethics, is the Rhetoric in three books,*^ and 
the Poetics, a work of inestimable worth, 

' The Constitution of AtJie?is has, however, been 
recovered (ed. princeps, 1891). 

* The Rhetorica ad Alexandrum is probably by 
Anaximenes, q.v. 2. 


notwithstanding the ruinous condition in 
which its text has come down to US. [The 
Rhetoric is a masterly treatise on oratory, 
regarded as an instrument for working 
upon the various j)assions and fe(dings of 
humanity. I Sundry other prose writings 
are ])reserved under Aristotle’s name, e,g., 
that on (h)l()tirs ; the so-called AMirdfdles 
AuscultdftCmes, a collection of memoranda 
oil all sorts of strange })henomena and oeenr- 
ronces, mostly bearing on natural science ; 
on Me/issus, Zdnd, and Gorgids ; six Letters, 
which however are not regarded as genuine, 
any more than the (id epigrams out of a 
supposed mythological miscellany entitled 
Peplds. But wo may safely assign to him 
the beautiful SeOlton, or impromptu song, 
on his friend Hormeias, which takes the 
form of a Hymn to Virtue. 

A story dating from antiquity informs us 
that Aristotle bequeathed his own wTitings 
and his very con.siderable library to hi.s 
pupil and successor in the otHco of teachei’, 
Theophrastus, who again made them over 
to his pupil Neleus, of Scepsis in the Troad, 
After his death his relations are said to 
have buried them in a cellar, to guard them 
against the mania for collecting books which 
characterized the Pergamcne princes. At 
last they were unearthed by ApolUcon of 
T668,a rich bibliophile, who brought them to 
Athens about 1(30 B.C., and tried to restore 
them from the wretched state into which 
they had fallen through the neglect of 1130 
years. Soon after, at the taking of Athens 
by the Romans, they fell into Sulla^s hands, 
who brought them to Romo. Here tlu^ 
grammarian Tyrannion took copies of them, 
and on this basis the Peripatetic Aii- 
dronlciis of Rhodes prepared an edition 
of Aristotle’s works. This would indeed 
partly account for the wretched condition in 
which some of them are preserved. At the 
same time it can be proved that the prin- 
cipal works were known during the 3rd 
and 2nd centuries B.C., so that the story 
affects only the author’s original MSS., 
among which a number of works till then un- 
)>ublished may have come to light. Though 
the writings preserved form rather less than 
half of the number which he actually wrote, 
there is quite enough to show the univer- 
sality of Aristotle’s intellect, which sought 
with equal ardour and acumen to explore 
and subdue the entire domain of research. 
He was the originator of many lines of study 
unknown before him, — Logic, Grammar, 
Rhetoric in its scientific aspect. Literary 
Criticism, Natural History, Physiology, 
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AUlS'rOXKNU!^’ 

Psychology; ho was the lirst to attempt a 
History of Philosoj)hy and of the lorms of 
government then existing. FTis inetiiod, of 
which ho must b(‘- (‘onsidered tli(^ creator, is 
critical and ein])irical at once. In all cases 
he starts from facts, which he collects, sifts 
and groups as completely as he can, so as 
to get some general leading poiiits ot viow, 
and with the help of those to arrive at a 
systematic arrangement of tlie subject, and 
a knowledge of its inmost being, its cause. 
Por to him the Cause is the essential ])art of 
knowledge, and the philosophy that searches 
into ultimate causes for the mere sake of 
knowing is the best and freest science. 

The form of Aristotle's works is by no 
means ecpial to their contents. Of the 
beautiful harmony between style and sub- 
ject, tliat so charms us in Plato, there is 
not a trace in Aristotle ; his manner of 
expression, though scientitically exact, lacks 
flavour, art, and elegance. But of exact 
.scientific terminology he is the true founder. 
AVhen the ancients celebrate the ‘‘golden 
stream" of his writing, the opinion can 
only refer to his lost j)opular works. 

Aristotle's personality is one of those 
which have affected the history of the 
world. Ilis writings, like those of Plato, 
were to the Christian centuries of antiquity 
a most stimulating incentive to scientific 
inquiry; in the Middle Ages they were 
for the Christian nations of the West and 
the Arabs the chief guide to philosophical 
method ; and in the province of logic his 
.authority remains unshaken to this day. 

AristoxfinuB. A Greek philosoplier and 
musician, a native of Tarentum, and a 
pupil of Aristotle, lived about 330 b.c., and 
W’as a prolific writer on various subjects, 
b^it most particularly on Music. In con- 
trast with the Pythagoreans, who referred 
everything to the relations of numbers, he 
regarded music as founded on the differ- 
ence of tones as perceived by tlio ear. Of 
his Elements of Harmony^ three books are 
preserved, but they are neither complete, 
nor in their original shape. Only a part 
of his Elements of Rhythm has survived. , 
Arms. aSVc Weapons. 

Army. (1) Greek, ^ee Warfare. 

(2) Eornan. See Legion, Dilectus, 
Sacramentum, Stipendium, Castra. 

Arneis. The festival of lambs. iSee Linos. 
Arndbius. An African, who w'on a high 
reputation as a master of rhetoric at Sicca 
in Numidia, in the reign of Diocletian. He j 
was at first a heathen and an assailant of I 
Christianity; but on becoming a Christian, ; 


to })rovo the sincerity of his conversion, 
he wrote (about 21)5 A.D.) the extant work 
Jdn’r.s'//s (liiiffs. This is a superficial and 
rhetorical defence of ("hrist ianity and attack 
on Polytheism, but it is full of instruction 
with regard to iho contemporary heathenism 
and its various worsliips. 

Arrheph6ria or Errhephoria. The Athe- 
nian term foi* a mystic festival in honour of 
Athena as goddess of the t’ortilizing night- 
dew, held in the month of ScTiophorion 
(June-.ruly), in connection wdth the Sciro- 
j)horia. It was named after the Hers- 
phoroi dew -heavers^ four maidens between 
seven and eleven years of ago, who were 
chosen yearly from the hoiis(‘s ot‘ noble 
citizens, and bad to spend several months 
at the temple of Athena in the Acropolis, 
and take j)art in its service.s. Two of 
them had the task of commencing the 
cloak or shawl which the women of Athens 
w'ove and presented to the goddess at the 
Panathemea. Tlie otJier two, on the night 
of the festival, received from the priestess 
of Athena certain coffers, with unknown 
contents, which they carried in procession 
on their heads to a natural grotto beside 
the temple of “ Aphrodite in the gardens," 
and delivering them there, received some- 
thing equally mysterious in exchange, which 
they earned to the temple on the Acropolis. 
With this ceremony their office expired. 

Arrianns {Flavius). A Greek author, who 
wrote chiefly on philosophy and history, 
born at Nic6medea in Bithynia tow’ards the 
end of the 1st century a.d., and a pupil of 
the Stoic philosopher Epictetus. He lived 
under the emperors Hadrian, Antoninus 
Pius and Marcus Aurelius, enjoying a high 
reputation for culture and ability, which 
procured him the citizenship of Rome and 
Athens, and high offices of state, such as the 
governorship of Cappadocia under Hadrian, 
A.D. and the consulship under An- 

toninus. His last years were spent in his 
native town, where he filled the office of 
priest to Demeter, and died at an advanced 
age. Prom the likeness of his character to 
that of the famous Athenian, he was nick- 
named “ XeiiOphon Junior." Of his philo- 
sophical works wo have still the first half 
J^four books) of the Discourses of Ejnctetvs, 
a leading authority for the tenets of that 
philosopher and the Stoical ethics; and the 
hand-book called the EncheirldlOn ot Epic- 
tetus^ a short manual of morality^ which on 
account of its pithy and ])racfical precepts 
became a ffreat favourite with Pagans and 
Christians^ bad a commentary written on 
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it bv Simplicius in the Oth century, and 
after tlie revival of learning was loiiiij used 
as a schoolbook. Of his numerous his- 
torical writings wo possess the e.liief one, 
th(‘ Anabasis of AU xamicr in sev'eii books. 
This is a coin})loto history of that conqueror 
from his accession to his death, drawn I'roni 
the best sources, especially Ptolemy and 
Aristobrdus, and modelled on Xenophon, 
of w hom we are reminded by the very title 
and the numljer of books, though it has 
none of Xenophon’s charm. It is the best 
work on Alexander that lias survived from 
anti«iuit.y. To this we should add the 
Inda a^ a short work on India, written in 
the Ionic dialect, and especially valuable 
tor its abstract of Nearchus’ report of his 
voyage from the mouth of the Indus to the 
Persian Gulf; also the description of another 
( Hasting voyage, the Pcriplus Ponti Eiixlni^ 
aial a trifling treatise on hunting, the 
< "ijnegHIcHH. A work on tactics wrongly 
ascribed to him is probably from the hand 
of ^"Klian the Tactician. Of his other His- 
K-ries, e,(j, of the Successors of Alexander, 
ol‘ Trajan’s battles with the Parthians, of 
his own native country till its absorption in 
the Empire, and the campaign against the 
Alani during liis ('.oininand in Cappadocia, 
we have only abstracts or fragments. 

Arrdgatlo, one of the kinds of adoption 
known to the Romans. (For further infor- 
mation see Adoption.) 

Arrows. See Bows. 

Arsln6e. See Alphesibcea. 

Art. See Architecture, A rchitecture 
(Orders of), Painting, and Sculpture; 
and comp. Coinage and Gems. 

ArtSmlddnis, (1) The Geographer, of 
E])hesus, who travelled about 100 b.c. 
through the countries bordering on the 
Mediterranean and part of the Atlantic 
coast, and wrote a long work on his re- 
searches, the GeographUinSna in eleven 
books, as well as an abstract of the same. Of 
both works, which were much consulted by 
Inter geographers, we have only fragments. 

(2) Artemidorus the Dream-Interpreter, 
born it Ephesus at the beginning of the 
2nd century A.D., surnamed “ the Daldian ” i 
from his mother\s birthplace, Daldis in I 
Lydia, wrote a work on the’ Interpretation : 
of Dreams, the Oneirdcrltlca, in four books. . 
He had gathered his materials from the j 
works of earlier authors, and by oral in- j 
quiries during his travels in Asia, Italy and i 
Greece. The book is an acute exposition of j 
the theory of interpreting dreams, and its ' 
practical application to examples systema- | 


tically arranged according to the several 
stages of human life. An appendix, counted 
as a fifth lx>ok, gives a collection of dreams 
that have come true. For the liglit thrown 
on the mental condition of antiquity, ('spe^- 
cially ill the 2nd century after Christ, and 
I for miiny items of information on religious 
I rites and myths relating to dreams, tliose 
! writings are of value. 

Artdinis (Lat. Didna). The virgin daugh- 
ter of Zeus and Lctd ( I iatnua), by the common 
account Ixirii a twin-sister of Apollo, and 
just before him, at Delos. The Ortygia {see 
I Astekia) named in another tradition as her 
' birthplace, was interpreted to mean Delos, 
though several other places where the wor- 
ship of Artemis had long prevailed put 
forward pretensions to that name and its 
mythological renown, especially the well- 
known island of Ortygia off Syracuse. She, 
as well as her mother, was worshijipr'd jointly 
with her lu'other at Delos, Deljihi and Jill 
the most venerable spots where Apollo was 
honoured. She is armed, as he is, with 
bow and arrow, wliich, like him, and often 
together with him, she wields against mon- 
sters and giants; hence the pann wasclianted 
to her as well as to him. Like those of 
Apollo, the shafts of Artemis were regarded 
as the cause of sudden death, especially to 
maidens and wives. But she was also a 
beneficent and helpful deity. As Apollo is 
the luminous god of day, she with her torch 
is a goddess of light by night, and in course 
of time becomes identified with all possible 
goddesses of moon and night. {See Selene, 
Hecate, Bendis, Britomartis.) Her pro- 
per domain is that of Nature, with its hills 
and valleys, woods, meadows, rivers and 
fountains ; there amid her nymphs, her- 
self the fairest and tallest, she is a mighty 
huntress, sometimes chasing wild animals, 
sometimes dancing, playing, or bathing with 
her companions. Her favourite haunt was 
thought to be the mountains and forests of 
Arcadia, where, in many spots, she had 
sanctuaries, consecrated hunting-grounds, 
and sacred animals. To her, as goddess of 
the forest and the chase, all beasts of the 
woods and fields, in fact all game, were 
dear and sacred ; but her favourite animal 
was held all over Greece to be the hind. 
From this sacred animal and the hunt- 
ing of it, the month which the other 
Greeks called Artcmlslon or Artemisibs 
(March-April) was named by the Athenians 
Elaphi^-bollon (deer-shooting), and her 
festival as goddess of game and hunting, 
at which deor or cakes in the shape of 
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(leer were oflfered up, ElaphehoHa. As 
;^o(](]ess of the chase, sJie liad also soaiti 
infiuencc in Avar, and the Spartans before 
battle souj^lit lier favour by the ^ift of a 
she-^oat. Miltiades too, before the battle 
of Maratlnjii, had vowed to her as many 
goats as there should bo enemi('s fallen on 
the held ; but the number j)roving so great j 
that the vow could not be kept, otM) goats | 
were sacriliccd at each anniversary of the i 
victory in the month of Jioedn^nnon. Again, ! 
she was much worshipped as a goddess of i 
the Moon. At Amaiyntlins in Eiiluea, the | 
whole island kept holiday .to Inn- with ])ro- | 
cessions and prize-tights. At iMuiiychia in 
Attica, at full moon in the month of jMnny- 
i'.hlOn (April-May), large I'onnd loaves or 
cakes, decked all round with lights as a 
symbol of her own luminary, were boring 
in procession and presented to her; and at 
the same time was solemnized the festival 
of the victory of Srdanus in Cyprus, b(‘- 
cause on that occasion the goddess had 
shone in her full glory on the Greeks. An 
ancient shrine of the ]\ loon-goddess at , 
Brauron in Attica AV'as held in .such vene- 
ration, that the Jirauvoiua^ originally a 
merely local festival, was afterwards made 
a public ceremony, to which Athens itself 
sent deputies every five year.s, and a precinct 
was dedicated to Artemis of Bi*auron’^ on 
the Acropolis itself. {Sec plan of Aoko- 
POLis.) At this feast the girls between 
five and ten years of age, clad in saffron- 
coloured garments, were conducted by their 
mothers in procession to the goddess, and 
commended to her care. For Artemis is 
also a protectress of youth, especially those 
of her own sex. As such she patronized 
a Nurses' festival at Sparta in a temple 
outside the town, to which little boys Avere 
brought by their nurses; while the lonians 
at their Apaturla presented her Avith the 
hair of boys. Almost every where young ' 
girls revered the virgin goddess as the ; 
guardian of their maiden years, and before I 
marriage they offered nj) to her a lock of ; 
their hair, their girdle, and their maiden j 
garment. She Avas also Avorshi{)ped in | 
many parts as the goddess of Good Repute, ^ 
especially in youths and maidems, and Avas 
regarded as an enemy of all disorderly 
doings. With her attributes as the god- 
dess of the moon, and as the promoter of ; 
healthy development, especially in the fen)alo 1 
frame, is connected the notion of her assist- i 
ing in childbirth {see Eileittiyia). In ' 
early times human sacrifices had been 
offered to Artemis. A relic of this Avas 


ilie yearly custom observed at Sparta, of 
ffoggiiig llie boys till they bled, at the 
altar of a deity not unknown elsewhere, 
and named Artemis Orthia (the upright) 
probably from lior stilf pasture in the 
antiquated Avoodeii image. At Sparta, as 
I ill other places, the ancient iniag(‘. was 
looked upon as the same Avhicli Iphigcnia 
and Orestes brought aAvay from Tauris 
(the Crimea), auz., that of the Tauric .1r- 
femiSj a Scytliian deity Avho Avas identified 
Avith Artemis bec'ausc of the human .sacri- 
fices eommou in her worshi]>. The Artemi.s 
of Ephesus^ too, so greatly honoured by 
all the loniaiis of Asia lAets xix *JH] is 
no Greek divinity, but Asiatic. This is 
sufficiently shown by the fact that enunchs 
Avere employed in her Avorship; a practic(‘ 
quite f(u*eigu to Greek ideas. The Greek 
colonists identified her Avith their owui Ar- 
temis, because she Avas goddess of the moon 
and a power of nature, present in moun- 
tains, Avoods and marshy places, nourish- 
ing life in plants, animals and men. But, 
unlike Artemis, she Avas not regarded as a 



(Paris, liouvre.) 

virgin, but as a mother and foster-mother, 
as is clearly shown by the multitude of 
breasts in the rude effigy. Her worship, 
frantic |iTid fanatical after the manner of 
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Asia, was traced hack to tlie Aina/oiis. tion, a set of stroii<^ elastic cords, made of 
A iiiiiiiber of other deities native to Asia • tho sinews of animals, or the loui^ liair 
was also worship])ed by the (I reeks itiuler ! of animals or of women. These wt'io 
the name of Artemis. stretclunl tight, and between each of them 

Artemis a])|)cars in W'orks of art as tho , was lixed a straight unelastic arm of wood, 
ideal nf ansttMO maiden beauty, tall of sta- ^ The arms wtwe joined by a cord, wliicli 
tiire, with lx)\v and ((uiver on Jier shoulder, j was pulled hack by a winch applied at 
or toi ch in hiu' haial, and gtuK'rally leading ' the end of tlie groove. On letting this 
or canwdng a hind, or ri(iing in a chariot ; go, the arms, ami with tliem the string 
diawii by liiiids. Her commonest character | and tho object in iront of it, were driven 
is that of a huntress. In carlic'r times tho i forward by the twisting of the vertical 
figure is fiilhu* and stronger, and the cloth- j cords. The effectiveness of the engine 
iiig ni.)](^ comi)letc; in later works she is thus depended on tho power and firist of 
repr('so.ute<l as more slender and lighter of the cords, which may be said roughly to 
foot, the hair loose, tho dress girt up high, express its calibre. The engines were 
the feet protected l)y tho Cretan shoe. The divided into tw^o kinds. (1) Catajivlfw^ or 
most celebrated of her existing statues is scorpions (lig. 2). In these the groove for 
the Diana of Versa illrs cut). On the the shot was horizontal ; and they projected 

identiticatioii of Artemis with tho Italian missiles of length and thickness vaiydng 
Diana^ see Diana. according to tho calibre. (2) 7ia//isfa^ ti}j;. 3), 

Artillery. The machines used for send- which shot stones, beams, or halls np to 
ing largo missiles to a great distance were JG2 lbs. weight, at an angle of 50 degrees. 

The calibre of the ballista was at least 
three times as great as that of the (‘atapulr. 
The average range of tlic cata])uU was 
about 383 yards, that of the ballista from 
about 295 to 503 yards. 

After Constantino we hear no more of 
catapults, but only of hallisfa^, and the 
onager, Tlio halUsta now shot arrows, 
and is described either as a huge cross-bow 
with an elastic bow of iron, or as virtually 
identical with the old catapult. The onager^ 
(1) ArcAUATiis FOR pRo.iKCTii.Es. I also callcd scoTpio (fig. 4) was a sling for 

supposed to have been invented 
jii tlie Kast, and appear in Greece 
since 400 n.c. or thereabouts. 

They attained their highest 
perfection in the age of tho 
Diild(5chi, and were adopted by 
the Romans after the Punic 
wars. Tl\ere were two chief 
varieties, both imitations of the 
crossbow ; but the elasticity of 
tlie bow is exchanged for elasti- 
city in the twist of the cord. 

Conseejm ntly all pieces of heavy 
artilleiy were called by the 
Romans tormenta. The ma- 
chine consisted of three parts : 
the stand, the groove for the 
shot, and the apparatus repre- 
senting the bow. This con- 
sisted of a frame in tliree 
divisions, through the midmost 
of which passed the gi’oove for 

(^8* each of the lateral I stones. It consisted of a frame, in which 

divisions was stretched, in a vertical direc- I was fastened a wooden arm with a sling at 
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the end, standing upright when at rest, and 
I’urnished with two horizontal cords to pull 
it up and down. This was drawn back by a 
winch into a nearly horizontal position, and 



(8) BAT.LTSTA. 

then released. It started up, and meeting 
with a check-board fixed behind the engine, 
hurled the stones out of the sling. As a 



rule, the heasry artillery was only employed 
in sieges; but artillery accompanied armies 
in the held for purposes of conquest or 
defence. The legions and the cohorts (?i 
the Prsetorian Guard had their own artil- 
lery. And at the end of the 4th century 
every centuria in the legion had a ballista 
of the later kind drawn on wheels by mules 
(carroballista), and served by eleven men. 
Every cohort had an onager^ carried on a 
cart drawn by two oxen. 

Arnsianus Messius. A Latin grammarian 
who lived about 395 a.d., and made an 


alphabetical collection, for school use, of 
words that admit of various constructions, 
with examples from Vergil, Sallust, Terence 
and Cicero, under the title Exonpla Elo- 
cMwnum. 

Arval Brothers Arva/c^^of the 

holds). The Latin name for a college of 
priests consisting of twelve life-members, 
who performed the worship of Di^a Dla^ a 
goddess not otherwise mentioned, but prob- 
ably identical with the old lioman goddess 
of cornfields, Area Larentia {qAK\ who also 
is said to have founded this Iraternity. Our 
more accurate knowledge of it wo owe to 
its annual rei)orts inscribed on the marble 
tablets, ninety-six in number, which have 
been dug up (1 570-1 8<>9) on the site of its 
meeting-place, a grove at the fifth mile- 
stone from Rome, and which extend from 
A.D. 14-241. About its condition under 
the Rej)ublic we have no information ; but 
under the Empire its members were persons 
of the highest rank. The emperors them- 
sclves belonged to it, either as ordinary 
iiKunbers, or, if the numbers were filled up, 
as extraordinary. The election was by 
co-optation on the motion of the president 
(magister), who himself, together with a 
JlCimen^ was elected for one year; their 
badge was a white fillet and a wreath of 
ears of corn. The Arvales held their chief 
festival on three days in May, on the 1st 
and 3rd in Romo, on the 2nd in the grove, 
with a highly complicated ceremonial, in- 
cluding a dance in the temple of the god- 
dess, to which they sang the written text 
of a hymn so antiquated that its meaning 
could scarcely be understood. This Arval 
Ilymiiy in which the Lares and Mars are 
invoked, is one of the oldest monuments 
we possess of the Latin tongue. Amongst 
other duties of this priesthood should es- 
pecially bo mentioned the expiatory sacri- 
fices in the grove. These had to be offered 
if any damage liad been done to it through 
the breaking of a bough, the stroke of liglit- 
ning, or other such causes ; or again if any 
labour liad been performed in it, though 
ever so necessary, especially if iron tools 
i had been used. The Arval brothers had 
also to offer solemn vows on behalf of the 
I Imperial Hohse, both statedly on January 
‘ 3rd, and on extraordinary occasions, and 
were bound to fulfil them. 

As. In Latin, signifies any unit, which 
determines the value of fractional quantities 
in coins, weights and-measures, or interest, 
inheritance and the like. The as was 
dividjed duodecimally into under. The 
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iiamrs of its parts are ; clciinx dex- 
ians dodrans hra acptunx 
i>i itu's quiuvunx tricns qiiadrans 
,s* .rfaus ly sri>('iin<‘i(t tnicia In (jiios- 
t ions of inhcritanco, a solo lioii'was oiititlod 
Jirrrs c.v ass<‘y an lieir to lialf the estate, 
lit res e.r snnlssCy and so on. As a coin, 
tlic copjK'r as weighed a Koman pomul 
(nominally lt2, but practically only 10 nneuv), 
and was wortJi, previously to n.C. 2(iy, nearly 
iUf. In the year 217 it was reduced to 1 
iuu'iay and in later times to i and | uncia. 
In ('icero’s time the as was = rather less 
tlian a halfpenny. Comp. Coinage. 

Ascinius. The son of vEneas and Crefisa. 
According to the ordinary account, he ac- 
eompanieil his fatlnu' to Italy, and, thirty 
years after the building of Lavinium, 
founded Alba Conga, where, after his 
<leath, his stepbrother Silvius reigned. To 
Jiim, by his naiiK' of IiUuSy the gens lillla 
traced its origin. 

AscleplMes. A Greek poet, a native of 
Samos, and a younger contemporary of 
Theo(irItus. He was the author of thirty- 
nine Pjpigrams, mostly erotic, in the Greek 
Anthology. The well-known Asclepiadean 
Metre was perhaps named after him. 

Asclepldddtus. A Greek writer, pupil of 
the Sroic PSsidonius of Rhodes (who died 
51). On the basis of his lectures 
Asclepiodotus seems to have written the 
military treatise preserved under his name 
on the Macedonian military system. 

Asclenins (Lat. Aesculapius). The Greek 
god of Medicine, according to the common 
account a son of the healing god Apollo 
by Curuuis, daughter of a Thessalian prince 
Phlegyas. Coronis was killed by Artemis 
for unfaithfulness, and her body was about 
to be burnt on the pyre, when Apollo 
snatched the bo)' out of the flames, and 
handed him over to the wise centaur 
Chiron, who instructed him in the cure 
•of all diseases. According to the local 
legend of Epidaurus, Coronis, having ac- 
companied her father on a campaign to 
the Peloponnesus, is secretly delivered of 
the < hild, and exposes it on a mountain 
near that town, where it is nourished by 
a lierd of goats. Such was the skill of 
Asclepius that he brought even dead men 
to life ; so that Zeus, either for fear of 
his setting men altogether free from death, 
or at the complaint of Hades, killed him 
with his thunderbolt. Apollo in revenge 
slew all the Cyclopes who forged the 
thunderbolts, as a punishment for which 
he had to serve Admetus for a time. In 


Homer ami Piudur, Asclepius is still but 
a hero, a cunning leech, and father of two 
heroes fighting before Troy, MachaOu and 
Podrdeirius. But lie was atlerwards uni- 
versally worshipped as the god of healing, 
in groves, beside medicinal springs, and on 
mountains. The seats of his worshi]) served 
also as places of cure, where patients left 
thank-olTerings and votive tablets describ- 
ing their complaint and the manner of its 
cure. Often the cure was etfected by the 



dreams of the patients, who were required 
to sleep in the sacred building, in which 
there sometimes stood, as might be ex- 
pected, a statue of Sleep or Dreaming. 
His worship extended all over Greece with 
its islands and colonies; his temples were 
especially numerous in the Peloponnesus, 
the most famous being that of Epidaurus, 
where a great festival with proco.ssions and 
combats was held in his honour every five 
years. Next in estimation stood the temple 
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at Pergamus, a colony from Epidaurus; ; pearance by bringing an impeachment in 
that of Tricca in Thessaly enjoyed a re- ; b.c. 54; in the Civil Wars he fought on 
putation of long standing, and in the Ca 3 sar’s side at Pharsalus and in Africa 
islands that of Cos, the birthplace of the and Spain. After the murder of Caesar he 
physician Hippocriites. ut first inclined to the Republicans, but in 

At Rome, the worship of the deity there B.C. 43 joined Antony, and on the break-up 
called Afjsnilapius was introduced by order of the Triumvirate obtained Grallia Trans- 
of the Sibylline books, on occasion of the padana for his province. In the redis- 
plague of 293 b.c., and the god was brought tribution of lands there he saved the 
from Epidaurus in the shape of a snake, poet \ergirs paternal estate for him. 
For in the form of a snake, the symbol of After negotiating the Peace of Bruiidisium 
rejuvenescence and of prophecy, he was between Antony and Octavian, b.c. 41, he 
wont to reveal himself, and snakes were became consul in 40, conquered the Par thin i 
accordingly kept in his temples. He had in Dalmatia in 39, and celebrated a triumph, 
a sanctuary and a much frequented sana- He then retired from political life, and 
torium on the island in the Tiber. With devoted himself to the advancement of 
him were worshipped his wife J£/)idni~ ( ~ j learning. Ho served the cause of literature 
soother), his two sons mentioned above^ / not only by his own writings, but by setting 
and several daughters, especially Hygieia^ up the first public library at Rome, and by 
{q.v.) : also Tclesiph6r6ii ( = fulness-bringer) introducing the custom of reading new works 

the deity of Recovery, who was ])ictured aloud to a circle of experts, before publica- 
as a boy. In later times Asclepius was tion. {Sec Recitatio.) Ho was himself 
often confounded with the Egyptian Serapis. a stern critic of others, as we see by his 
He is among the most favourite subjects strictures on Cicero, Sallust and Livy, 
of ancient art ; at several places where he tliough it was remarked that he was not 
was worshipped he had statues of gold always so severe upon himself. He was 
and ivory. He is commonly represented especially celebrated as an orator ; yet his 
with a beard, and resembling Zeus, but speeches, in spite of careful preparation, 
with a milder aspect, sometimes with Teles- were devoid of elegance, and, as Quintilian 
phoros, in a thick veil, or little Hygieia, remarks, might be supposed to have been 
at his side ; his usual attribute is a staff written a century earlier than Cicero’s. Ho 
with a serpent coiled round it. The cock wrote tragedies also, in which the same 
was sacrificed to him. stiffness and dryness are complained of. 

Ascdnlns Pddianus {Quintus)^ a Roman And he composed a history of Ihe Civil 
grammarian and historian, probably born at Wars in seventeen books, from the first 
Patavium about the year 3 a.d. He lived Triumvirate to the battle of Philippi, which 
latterly at Rome, where ho ciijoyed the seems not to have been published in a 
favour of men in high place. During the complete form till after his death. Not 
reigns of Claudius and Nero, having care- one of his works has survived. [The his- 
fully studied the literature of the Ciceronian tory of Caesar’s African campaign, Belluni 
ago,andavailinghimsolf of state-papers then Afrieum, has recently been attributed to 
existing, ho composed for the use of his own him, but on insufficient grounds.] He died 
sons his valuable historical Commentaries 80 years old, a.d. 4. 

on Cicero's Orations, of which only those Ascolia. The second day of the rural 
on five orations (Li Plsonem, Pro Scauro, Dionysia {q.v,). 

Pro MflOne, Pro CornPPio, In togd candldd) Aspis. The Greek name for a long shield, 
are preserved, uniortunately in a very frag- (For further information, see SniELD.) 
mentary condition. The commentaries on AsB&rd.cuB, son of Tros, and founder of 
the Verrine Orations, which bear his name, J the collateral line to which Anchlses and 
belong probably to the 4th century a.d. TEiieus belong in the royal house of Troy. 
They treat chiefly of grammatical points. {Comp, Dard^nus.) 

No other works by Asconius have survived. ^ AsBignatio. The Latin term for the 

He died, after twelve years’ bliiidne.ss, about as.signment>of public lands to single citizens 
88 a.d. or to colonies. See Colonies and Ager 

Aselllo (C. Sempronius). A Roman anna- publicus. 
list. See Annalists. AstSria, daughter of the Titan Cceus and 

ABiniuB Pollld (Gains). A celebrated the Titanid Pheebe: Aister of Leto, and 
Roman poet, orator, and historian. He was mother of H^oAte by Perses, son of the Titan 
born b.c. 75, and mtide his first public ap- i Crius. • She is said to have turned into an 
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ortyx ( = quail) and plunged into the sea to 
escape the love of Zeus. After her the 
Island of Delos was named AstSria^ and 
then Ortygia, till it received its ordinary 
name. 

Astrsea ( = star-mniden), was daughter cf 
Astraeus and Eos, or, according to anoth jr 
account, of Zeus and ThSmis, and as such 
was identified with Dike. (/SVc Hours.) fihe 
lived among men in the golden age, :md 
in the brazen age was the last of the gods 
to withdraw into the sky, where she shines 
us the constellation of the Virgin with her 
.scales and starry crown. 

Astrseus ( = star-man), son of the Titan 
Crius and Eurybla, father by Eos of the 
wdnds Argestes, Zephj’rus, BSreas and 
Notus, as well as of Heosphorus and the 
other stars. In the later legend he is also 
r(‘])r(‘sonted as father of Astraea. 

Astrology and Astronomy wore at first 
synonymous expressions among the ancients, 
botli signifying “ the science of the stars.’’ 
But aiterwards Astrology came to mean that 
part of the science which deals with the 
supposed influence of the stars on the 
destinies of men. Among the Greeks, 
Astronomy, the origin of which they thom- 
selv(‘s ascribed to the Assyrians, Baby- 
lonians and Egyptians, was for (ienturies 
the subject of philosophical speculation 
without a sufficient groundwork in obser- 
vation, because mathematics and mechanics 
had not reaclnMl the requisite degree of 
])erfection. The list of observing astro- 
nomers opens with Eudoxus of Cnidus in 
tlio first half of the 4tli century, n.c., who 
assumed that the earth was spherical, and 
tried to explain the phenomena of the 
lieavens by a complicated theory of con- 
<'entric spheres. Ari.stotle too maintained 
and j>roved the spherical form of the earth, 
which ho took to be the immovable centre 
oi‘ the universe. Astronomy was first 
raised into a real science after B.c. 300 at 
Rhodes and Alexandria, in the Museum of 
which town the first observatory was built, 
and Aristyllus and Tlmdchdrfis determined 
the places of the fixed stars with compara- 
tive accuracy, though as yet with very rude 
apparatus. A great step in advance was 
taken by Aristarchus of Shmos, who ob- 
served the summer solstice at. Alcxandr(a 
in B.c. 279, maintained the earth’s rotation 
on her axis and revolution round the sun, 
and made an attempt, by no means con- 
temptible, to ascertain the size and dis- 
tance of the sun and moon. His succes- 
sor Eratosthenes also rendered (^ssential 


service to the progress of the science ; 
thus he came very near to determining the 
exact obliquity of the ecliptic. The true 
founder of scientific Astronomy, and the 
greatest independent observer of antiquity, 
was Hipparchus of Nica^a(in the 2nd century 
B.C.), who discovered the precession of the 
equinoxes, and determined the length of the 
solar year (at 365 days 5 hours 55' 12") as 
well as the time of the moon’s revolution, and 
the magnitude and distances of the heavenly 
bodies. The last important astronomer of 
anthpiity , and the greatest after Hipparchus, 
is Claudius PtolUmaius (in the 2nd century 
A.i).). In his chief work, commonly known 
by its Arabic name of Almagest^ he digested 
the discoveries of his predecessors, especially 
Hipparchus, and his own, into a formal 
system, which passed current all through 
the Middle Ages. According to it the earth 
is a .sphere resting motionless in the middle 
of the equally spherical universe, while the 
sun, moon, planets and fixed stars roll at 
various distances around her. 

The Romans regarded Astronomy as ati 
idle speculation, and gave little attention 
to it. When Caesar reformed the Roman 
Calendar, he had to bring an astronomer 
from Alexandria, SOslgl^mlSy to help him. 

Astrology in the narrower sense of the 
word, meaning ])rediction on the faith of 
signs given by the stars, was an invention 
of the Chalda^ans. All but unknown to 
the Greeks in their best days, it did not 
come into vogue until after the time of 
Alexander the Great. In Rome the pro- 
fessional astrologers wore called Chaldu i or 
Miithcnidtlcl, the latter name referring to 
the astronomical calculations which they 
made. In the republican period they were 
known, but hold in utter contempt. In 
139 B.c. their unpopularity was so great 
that they were exj)elled from Rome and 
Italy. But in the turbulent times of the 
civil wars their re})utation rose considerably, 
and still more under the Empire, when the 
most extensive demands were made, upon 
their science. They wore, indeed, re- 
peatedly driven out of Italy and involved 
in trials for treason (mdiestds); but this 
only enhanced the consideration in which 
they were held, the more so as they were 
frequently taken into counsel by the emperors 
and the members of the imperial family. In 
later times, all that the Chalda\ans were for- 
bidden to do was to consult the stars on 
questions referring to the emperor’s life. 
This was a criminal offence. The Christian 
emperors (but none before them) issued 
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repeated prohibitions against all consulta- 
tion of astrologers whatever. 

In the practice of their art they used 
calendars written on tablets, in which were 
set down, for every day, the motion and 
relative distances of the stars, whether 
lucky or unlucky. With the help of 
another set of tablets they proceeded to 
make their calculations for every hour in 
detail. They would, for instance, note the 
hour of a person’s birth, ascertaining the 
relative- position of the constellation domi- 
nant at the time. According to this they 
determined the fortunes of the individual 
who was born at the hour in question. In 
the same way they ascertained the time 
favourable to any given undertaking. 
Among the lucky stars we may mention 
Venus, Jupiter, and Luna ; Saturn and Mars 
were unlucky ; Mercury was lucky or 
unlucky according to the other circum- 
stances of the case. 

Astj^&nax. Son of Hector and Andr5- 
mtlche. After the fall of Troy he was 
thrown down from the wall by the Greeks, 
because the prophet Calchas had pointed 
him out as destined to become the avenger 
of Troy. 

Astjf^d&mas. A Greek tragedian, son of 
MorsTmus. (See Philocles.) His first ap- 
[)earance was in JfiU n.c., and he won the 
})rizo fifteen times. He wrote ‘240 pieces, 
hut a few titles are all that remains of them. 
His sons Astydamas and Philbcles were 
also tragic poets. 

Astj^d&meia. Wife of Acastus of lolcOs. 
Peleus had rejected her advances, and Asty- 
ilameia accordingly slandered him to Acas- 
tus, who made an attempt on the life of 
Peleus, to her own destruction and that of 
her husband. (See Acastus and Peleus.) 

Astjfndmi (Gr. astiuiOmoi). The title 
of ten functionaries at Athens, drawn an- 
nually by lot from the ten tribes, five for 
the city and five for Piraeus. They were 
a kind of city police, responsible for keeping 
the streets clean, for decency and quiet 
among the public, and probably for the pro- 
tection of buildings. They had such powers 
of jurisdiction as wore necessary to enforce 
tlieir authority. Flute-girls and female j>er- 
formerson the harp orcithara were subject to 
their control. [ Arist., Const, of At he) is ^ c.5U.] 
Asylum. A Greek word meaning an 
inviol.able refuge for ])ersoiis fleeing from 
pursuit. Among the Greeks all holy shrines 
were Asylums, and any pursuer who should 
remove a suppliant by force was regarded as 
a transgressor against the gods. The term 


asylum was especially applied to such 
shrines as secured to the suppliants abso- 
lute security within their limits, which were 
often considerable. The priests and the 
community in each case watched jealously 
over this right. The sanctuary of Zeus 
Lycauis in Arcadia, of Poseidon in the 
island of Calauria, and of Apollo in Delos, 
are excellent examples of such asylums. 
These sanctuaries wore exceptionally numer- 
ous in Asia. In Koine there was an asylum 
of great antiquity, said to have been founded 
by Romillus, in a grove of oaks on the 
Capitolino Hill. (Sec Veiovis.) The erection 
of buildings in its neighbourhood gradually 
rendered it inaccessible. During the Roman 
period the right of asylum attaching to 
Greek sanctuaries was, at first, maintained 
and oven confirmed by Roman commanders. 
But its abuse led to a considerable reduc- 
tion of the number of asylums under 
Tiberius. The right of asylum was now 
confined to such shrines as could found their 
claims upon ancient tradition. During the 
imperial period, however, the custom arose 
of making the statues of the emperors re- 
fuges against momentary acts of violenc-e. 
Armies in the field used the eagles of the 
legions for tlie same purpose. 

At&lante. A Greek heroine of the type 
of Art^-mis. There were two slightly difiler- 
ent versions of her story, one current in 
Arcadia and the other in Boeotia. 

(1) The Arcadian version, Atalante, 
daughter of Zeus and Clymene', was ex- 
posed by her father, who had desired male 
offspring only. She was suckled by a bear, 
until she w«as found and brought up by a 
party of hunters. Under their care she 
grew up to be a huntress, keen, swift and 
beautiful. She took part in the Calydonian 
boar-hunt, was tlie first who struck the boar, 
and received from Meleager the head and 
skin of the beast as the prize of victory. (See 
Meleager.) She is also associated with 
the voyage of the Argonauts. She turned a 
deaf ear to the entreaties of her numerous 
suitors ; but at last she propitiated the 
wrath of Aphrodite by returning the faith- 
ful love of the beautiful Mil3,nldn, who had 
followed her persistently, and suffered and 
struggled for her. Their son was Partheno- 
jfceus, one of the Seven against Thebes. (See 
Seven against Thebes.) 

(2) The Bopotian 'version. Atalante was 
the daughter of Schoeneus, son of Athamas, 
and distinguished for beauty and swiftness 
of foot. An oracle warns her against mar- 
riage, and she accordingly lives a lonely 
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life in the forest. She meets the addresses 
of her suitors by challenging them to race 
with her, overtaking them in the race and 
spearing them in the back. She is at length 
beaten by Hipp5m6nes, who during the 
race drops on the ground three golden 
apples given him by Aphrodite. Atalante 
stoops down to pick up the apples, and thus 
loses the race. Hippoinenes forgets to ren- 
der thanks to Aphrodite, and the goddess 
in anger causes the pair to wander into a 
sanctuary of C5"bele, where they are changed 
into lions. 

Atargatis. See Dea Syria. 

Ate. According to Homer, the daughter 
of Zeus ; according to Hesiod, of Eris or 
Strife. She personifies infatuation ; the 
infatuation being generally held to imply 
guilt as its cause and evil as its consequence. 
At first she dwelt on Olympus ; but after 
she had entrapped Zeus himself into his 
rash oath on the occasion of the birth of 
Heracles {see Heracles), he hurled her 
down to earth. Here she pursues her mis- 
sion of evil, walking lightly over mon^s 
heads, but never touching the ground. Be- 
hind her go tho LXtai (^‘Prayers”), the 
lame, wrinkled, sciuinting daughters of 
Zeus. The Litai, if called upon, heal tho 
hurts inflicted by Ate ; but they bring fresh 
evil upon the stubborn. In later times Ate 
is transformed into an avenger of unright- 
eoiisness, like Dike., Erlnys and Nemesis. 

Ateius C&pitd (Gams), A Roman jurist 
of tho age of Augustus and Tiberius, who 
was born about 30 B.c., and died about 22 
A.D. Unlike his contemporary Antistius 
Lilbfio {q.v.\ he recommended himself to 
tho ruling powers by his submissive atti- 
tude. Ho was rewarded by many tokens 
of distinction; among others, by the con- 
sulship, to which he was elected in 5 A.D., 
before attaining the legal age. As a jurist 
(again unlike Antistius) he re[)resented the 
conservative tendency, and so became the 
founder of a special school called tho Sabi- 
nidni, after his pupil Masvirius Sabinus. 

Atellana (i.e. AteUdna fdbula). [A farce 
or comedy, which tho ancients supposed was 
originally aefed or invented at tho Os(;an 
town of Atella in Campania. Modern 
scholars incline to tho opinion \hat it was a 
species of Latin drama representing scenes ^ 
at Atella, or scenes of country-town life. 
Its characteristics were (1) that it was per- 
formed by free-born youths, not by pro- 
fessional actors ; (2) that certain conventional 
characters, as BuecO (“ Fatchaps”), Dossen- 
nus (‘‘The Glutton’’), Pappus (“Tl^e old 


father”), Mnccus (“The fool”) always oc- 
curred in it ; (3) that it contained puzzles 
to explain, either in the plot or in single 
lines.) The Atcllaiue came into fashion at 
Rome as after-pieces {cxddia) about the end 
of the 3rd century n.c., displacing the 
satune. {See Satura). Till tho beginning 
of the last century of the Republic the 
Atellana was probably an improvisation ; 
but, in the hands of Pomponius of Bononia 
and Novius, it was raised to tho position 
of a regular comedy on tho Greek model. 
From about tho middle of tiio 1st century 
B.C., the Atellana^ went out of fashion in 
favour of the mlmus^ but was revived, pro- 
bably in the reign of Tiberius, by a certain 
Mummius. It lived on for some time under 
the Empire, till at last it became undis- 
tinguishablo from the mimus, 

Ath&mas. Son of ^ilolus, king of Thessaly, 
and Emlrete ; brother of Cretheus, Sisyphus, 
and Salmoneus ; king of the MinycC in tlui 
Boeotian Orchomenus. He was the husband 
of the cloud-goddess Ne.phele, mother of 
Phrixus and Hclle, who left him on his 
union with a mortal, Ino the daughter of 
Cadmus. Nephele in anger visited the 
land with a drought, upon which Ino en- 
deavoured, by moans of a pretended oracle, 
to have her stepson Phrixus saciificed on 
the altar of Zeus Laphystius. But Nephele 
conveyed the children away through the 
air on a golden-fleoccd ram. During the 
passage Ilelle fell into the sea, which was 
afterwards, from her name, called the Helles- 
pontus. But her brother arrived salcly at 
the palace of ^etes, king of JEa, who gave 
him his daughter Chalcidpe in marriage. 
Afterwards Athamas was himself about to 
be sacrificed by his people to Zeus Laj)hy- 
stius ; but he was saved by the appearance 
of Phrixus’ son Cytissorus, who brought 
the news that Phrixus was still alive. His 
escape, howe/er, only brought down the 
wrath of the god upon his descendants. 
The first-born of his race was ever afterwards 
liable to be sacrificed to Zeus Laphystius, 
if he entered tho council-chamber and di(l 
not got out of the way in time. Later 
^n Athamas was visited with madness by 
Hera, because Ino brought up her nephew 
Dionysus, the son of her sister Semele. In 
his frenzy he killed his son Learchus, and 
persecuted Ino, who with her other son 
M^lfcertes leaped into the sea. Here she 
became the sea-goddess LcucOthea, and her 
son the sea-god PaUeraon. On recovering 
from his madness, Athamas was commanded 
by an oracle to settle in a place where he 
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should be hospitably treated by wild beasts. 
In the part of Thessaly which was named, 
after him, the Athainanian plain, he came 
upon some wolves, who fled from him, and 
left him the sheep-bones on which they 
were feeding. He settled here, and wedded 
Themisto. {See Themisto.) The story is no 
doubt founded upon the old custom which 
the Minyse had of offering the first-born of 
the race of Athamas to Zeus Laphystius, in 
case he failed to make good his escape as 
Phrixus did. 

AthensBUS. (1) The engineer, a con- 
temporary of Archimedes, who flourished 
about 210 B.C. He was the author of a 
work, still preserved, on engines of war. 

(2) The Greek scholar, a native of Nau- 
cratis in Egypt. He was educated at Alex- 
andria, where he lived about 170-230 a.d. 
Affipr this he lived at Rome, and there 
wrote his DeipnosophisUe (or “ Doctors at 
Dinner in fifteen books. Of these the 
first, second, and part of the third, are 
only preserved in a selection made in the 
11th century; the rest survive in a 
tolerably com piece state. The work shows 
astonishing learning, and contains a num- 
ber of notices of ancient life which would 
otherwise have been lost. The author gives 
us collections and extracts from more tlian 
1,50(1 works (now mostly lost), by more than 
700 writers. His book is thrown into the 
form of a conversation held in the year 228 
A.D. at a dinner given by Larensius, a rich 
and accomplished Roman, and a descendant 
of the great antiquarian Varro. Among 
the guests are the most learned men of the 
time, including Galen the physician and 
Ulpian the jurist. The conversation ranges 
over numberless subjects connected with 
domestic and social life, manners and cus- 
toms, trade, art, and science. Among the 
most valuable things in the book are the 
numerous passages from prose-writers and 
poets, especially from the masters of the 
Middle Comedy. 

Athenasum. The name of the first public 
educational institution at Rome, built by 
Hadrian about 135 a.d. The building was 
ill the form of a theatre, and brilliantly 
fitted up. There rhetoricians and poets 
held their recitations, and salaried pro- 
fessors gave their lectures in the various j 
branches of general liberal education, philo- | 
sophy and rhetoric, as well as grammar 
and jurisprudence. This continued until 
late in the imperial age. 

Athene or Pall&s Athene. A Greek god- 
dess, identified with the Roman Minerva, j 


According to the story most generally cur- 
rent, she was the daughter of Zeus, who 
had swallowed his first wife Metis Coun- 
sel ”), the daughter of Oc^^tlnus, in fear that 
she would bring forth a son stronger than 
himself. Hephaestus (or, according to an- 
other version, Prometheus) clave open the 
head of Zeus with an axe, on which Athene 
sprang forth in full armour, the goddess 
of eternal virginity. But her ancient epi- 
thet Trltog^neia (“born of Triton,” or 
the roaring flood) points to water (that 
is, to Oceanus), as the source of her being. 
Oceanus was, ai cording to Homer, the 
origin of all things and of all deities. The 
worship of Athene, and the story of her 
birth, were accordingly connected with 
many brooks and lakes in various regions, 
especially in Bceotia, Thessalia, and Libya, 
to which the name 1 riton w.as attached. 

From the first, Athene takes a very pro- 
minent place in the Greek popular religion. 
The Homeric hymns represent her as the 
favourite of her father, who refuses her 
nothing. When solemn oaths were to be 
taken, they joined her name with those of 
Zeus and Apollo, in a way which shows 
that the three deities represent the em- 
bodiment of all divine authority. With 
the excej)tion of the two gods just men- 
tioned, there is no other deity whose 
original character as a power of nature 
underwent so remarkable an ethical de- 
velopment. Both conceptions -of Athene, 
the natural and the ethical, were intimately 
connected in the religion of Attica, whose 
capital, Athens, was named after Athene, 
and was the most important seat of her 
worship. Athene was originally the maiden 
daughter of the god of heaven ; the clear, 
transparent sether, whose purity is always 
breakingforth in unveiled brilliancy through 
the clouds that surround it. As a deity 
of the sky she, with Zeus, is the mistress 
of thunder and lightning. Like Zeus, she 
carries the (v.gis with the Gorgon’s head, 
the symbol of the tempest and its terrors. 
In many statues, accordingly, she is repre- 
sented as hurling the thunder-bolt. But 
she also sends down, from sky to earth, light 
and warmth and fruitful dew, and with 
them prosperity to fields and plants. A 
whole series of fables and usages, belong- 
ing especially to the Athenian religion, 
represents her as the helper and protector 
of agriculture. The two deities Erech- 
theus and Erich thCnius, honoured in Attica 
as powers of the fruitful soil, are her 
foster-children. She was worshipned with 
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ErechTheiis in tho temple named after him 
Erechthi iim)^ the oldest sanctuary on 
the Athenian Acropolis. The names of 
her earliest priestesses, the daughters of 
Cecrops, Aglaurus, Pandr6sus, and Herse, 
signify the bright air, the dew, and the 
rain, and are mere personifications of their 
qualities, of such value to tho Athenian 
territory. 

The sowing season was opened in Attica 
by three sacred services of ploughing. Of 
these, two were in honour of Athene as 
inventress of the plough, while the third 
took place in honour of Demeter. It was 
Athene, also, who had taught men how to 
attach oxen to tho yoke ; above all, she had 
given thetri the olive-tree, the treasure of 
Attica. This tree she had made to grow out 
of tho rock of the citadel, when disputing 
tho possession of the land with Poseidon. 
Several festivals, having reference to these 
functions of tho goddess, were celebrated 
in Attica ; the Callyiderla and PlyntiJrla^ 
tlui Sclrn/didrlctj the Ari'Ju^phdrXa or 
lli VsPpJiorla^ and the Osehophdriaj which 
wenj coinmou to Athene with Dionysus. 
(Scr Dionysia.) Even her chief feast, the 
PanatliPniva^ was originally a harvest festi- 
val. It is significant that tho presentation 
of the pPplos or mantle, the chief offering 
at the celebration, took place in tho sowing 
season. But afterwards more was made 
of the intellectual gifts bestowed by the 
goddess. 

Athene was very generally regarded as 
the goddess of war ; an idea which in 
ancient times was the prevailing one. It 
was connected with the fact that, like her 
father Zeus, she was supposed to be able 
to send storms and bad weather. In this 
capacity she appears in story as the true 
friend of all bold warriors, such as Perseus, 
Bellerophon, Jason, Heracles, Dl6medes, 
and Odysseus. But her courage is a wise 
courage, not a blind rashness like that 
of Ares ; and she is always represented, 
accordingly, as getting the bettor of him. 
In this connection she was honoured in 
Athenian worship mainly as a protector 
and defender ; thus (to take a striking ex- 
ample) she was worshipped on the citadel 
of Athens under the name oi PromdehOs 
(“ champion, ** protector.^’) But she was 
also a goddess of victory. As the personi- 
fication of victory {Athene Nike) she had 
a second and especial temple on the Athe- 
nian Acropolis. {See Plan of Acropolis.) 
And the great statues in the temples repre- 
sented her, like Zeus, with Nike in her 
D. C. A. 


outstretched hand. The occupations of 
peace, however, formed the main sphere of 
her activity. Like all the other deities 
who were supposed to dispense the bless- 
ings of nature, she is ihe protectress of 
growing children ; and as the goddess of 
the clear sky and of pure air, she bestows 
health and keeps off sickness. Further, 
she is (with Zeus) tho patroness of the 
Athenian PhnUrltv^ or unions of kinsfolk. 
At Athens and Sparta she protects the 
popular and deliberative assemblies ; in 
many places, and especially at Athens, the 
whole state is under her care {Athene 
PolldSy PollRchus). Elsewhere she presides 
over the larger unions of kindred peoples. 
Tho festival of Athene Itonia at Coronea 
was a confederate festival of all Ikjeotia. 
Under tlie title of Pandchdis she was wor- 
shipped as tho goddess of the Ach^au 
League. 

Speaking broadly, Athene represents 
human wit and cleverness, and jjresides 
over the wliolo moral and intellectual side 
of human life. From her are derived all 
the productions of wisdom and understand- 
ing, every art and science, whether of war 
or of peace. A crowd of discoveries, of the 
most various kinds, is ascribed to her, It 
has boon aln^ady mentioned that she was 
credited with tho invention of the plough 
and the yoke. She was often associated 
with Poseidon as the inventress of horse- 
taming and ship-building. In the Athenian 
story she teaches Erichth^nius to fasten 
his horses to tho chariot. In the Corinthian 
story she teaches Bell^rttplion to subdue 
Pegasus. At Lindus in Ilhodes she was 
worship])od as the goddess who helped 
DilnaUs to build the first fifty-oared ship. 
In tho fable of the Argonauts it is she who 
instructs the builders of the first ship, the 
Argo. Even in Homer all the productions 
of women’s art, as of spinning and weaving, 
are characterized as “works of Athene.” 
Many a Pallddlon or statue of Pallas bore 
a spindle and distaff in its left hand. As 
the mistress and protectress of arts and 
handiwork, she was worshipped at the 
Jhalkeia (or Feast of Smiths) under the 
title of Ergdnd, Under this name she is 
mentioned in several inscriptions found on 
tho Acropolis. Her genius covers tho field 
of music and dancing. She is inventor of 
the flute and the trumpet, as well as of the 
Pyrrhic war-dance, in which she was said 
to have been the earliest performer, at the 
celebration of the victory of the Gods over 
the Giants. 

G 
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It was Phidias who finally fixed the 
typical representation of Athene in works 
of art. Amon^ his numerous statues of her, 
three, the most celebrated, w'ere set up on 
the acropolis of Athens. These were (1) 
The colossal statue of Athene Partheiios^ 
wrou^^ht in ivory and ^j;old, thirty feet 
in height (with the pedestal), and standing 
in the Parthenon. {See Parthenon.) The 
goddess was represented wearing a long 
robe falling down to the feet, and on her 
breast was the 3C‘gis with the Gorgon^s 
head. A helmet was on her head; in one 
hand she bore a Victory, six feet in height. 
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in the other a lance, which leaned against 
a shield adorned with scenes from the battle.' 
of the Amazons with the Giants. (2) The 
bronze statue of Athene Promachos, erected 
from the proceeds of the spoils taken at 
Marathon, and standing between the Pro- 
pyla\a and the Erechtheum. The propor- 
tions of this statue were so gigantic, that 
the gleaming point of the lance and the 
crest of the helmet were visible to seamen, 
on approaching the Pirteus from Sunium. 


(3) The Lemnian Pallas, so named becauso 
it had been dedicated by the Athenian 
Cleruchi in Lemnos. The attractions of 
this statue won for it the name of “ the 
Beautiful.” Like the second, it was of 
bronze; as a representation of Athene as 
the goddess of peace, it was without a 
helmet. 

Throughout the numerous and varying 
representations of her, Athene has an im- 
posing stature, suggesting a masculine 
rather than a feminine form; an oval face, 
with a brow of great clearness and purity ; 
thoughtful eyes, compressed lips, firm chin, 
and hair carelessly thrown back. {See cut.) 
Her ordinary attributes are the helmet, the 
a^gis covering the breast or serving as a 
shield for the arm, the lance, the round 
shield with the Gorgon’s head, the olive 
branch, and the owl. (On her identification 
with Minerva, see Minerva.) 

Athendddrus. A Greek sculptor, of the 
Rhodian school. He was associated with 
Agesander and Pblydorus in the production 
of the celebrated group of Laocoon. {See 
Sculpture.) 

AthletaB. This was the name given by 
the Greeks to the professional competitors 
for the prizes in gymnastic contests, such as 
boxing and the pancrclti6n, a combination 
of boxing with wrestling. The athtetai prac- 
tised gymnastics as a moans of livelihood, 
whereas in general Greek society it was 
regarded as a liberal art, useful for the 
harmonious development of the body, and 
as a training for military service. The pro- 
fessional athletes adopted a special regimen, 
which produced an exceptional development 
of bodily strength and muscle, but unfitted 
them for any other kind of life or pursuit. 
The profession of athlete was accordingly 
adopted mainly by men of low birth, and 
was more popular with the multitude than 
with persons of intelligence and educa- 
tion. Greek athletes did not make their 
appearance in Rome before 180 n.c. In 
the republican age they were not regarded 
with groat favour ; but under Augustus 
their contests became quite popular. No 
social stigma attached to them, as to actors 
and gladiators, and under the Empire they 
formed themselves into regular societies, 
each with its own president, travelling from 
place to place at the festivals, at which they 
would appear in pairs, arranged by lot, for 
a high remuneration. In 80 A.D. Domitian 
established a contest on the Capitol for 
musicians and athletes, to recur every four 
years ; and erected a special race-course for 
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the athletes ou the Campus Martius. The j 
Capitoline contest survived during; the 
whole of antiquity. 

AthldthStse. The persons who arranged, 
and acted as umpires in, the various public 
games of Greece. The}'’ were also called 
Afj0n6thi!1w^ and at Olympia Ilcllilnodlka^ 
{See also Panathkn.i:a.) 

Atilius Fortunatianus. A liatin gram- 
marian who flourished in the first half of 
tJie 4th century a.d., and was the author 
of a school manual of ])rosody. 

Atimla. This (Treek word does not im- 
pl}'^ dishonour in the modern sense, but de- i 
]udvation of civil riglits, whether partial, ; 
(■omplote, temj)oraiy, or perpetual. Partial | 
afimia at Athens might consist, for in- : 
stance, in depriving a citizen of the right to | 
ap])ear again as j)rosecutor, in case he had, 
in this <iapn(uty, failed to obtain a fifth part 
of the votes : or of the riglit to propose a law 
again to tlie assembly, if he had been three 
times condemned for making illegal proposi- 
tions. In cases of complete atimla^ a per- 
son was excluded from taking ])art in any 
public, proceeding whatever. He was for- j 
bidden access to the d<j6rd and the public 1 
sanctuaries ; lie was incapacitated from a]> 
pearing in court as a prosecutor. In case 
of very serious offences the afimia might 
bo followed by confiscation of property, and 
miglit oven bo extended to a man’s chil- 
dren. Afimia might also be inflicted on 
debtors to the State, if the debt was not 
paid within the appointed time. It was 
then accompanied with a fine equivalent to 
the amount already owed. The payment of 
the debt brought the afimia to an end. 
But where it was inflic’tcd for other oflonces, 
it was seldom removed, and then only after 
a vote of at least six thousand citizens. 

In Sparta complete afimia was mostly 
inflicted on persons who had been guilty of 
cowardice in war. The offender was not 
only cut off from all civil rights, and from | 
the common meals and exercises, but had 
to submit to every kind of insult. At the 
public festivals he had to take a low place. 
He was obliged to wear a patchwork cloak, 
to have his hair cut on one side ; to give 
way in the street to every one, oven to 
young men ; no one would give him light 
for his fire, marry his daughter, or give him 
his daughter to wife. [Plutarch, Agi^sVdils 
HO.] Bachelors were also subject to a kiiid 
of afimia. They were not allowed to bo 
present at certain festivals, and had no claim 
to the marks of respect which the young, in 
other cases, were expected to show. The 


full possession of civic rights and privil 
was called i'pifJmia. {See Jnfamia.) 

Atlas (the ‘‘ bearer ” or “ endurer”). Tiio 
son of tho Titan lapctus and Clyinfme (or, 
according to another account, Asia), brother 
of MencBtius, Prometheus, and Epiinethons. 
In Homer [Od. i. 52] he is called “ the 
thinker of mischief,” who knows the depths 
of tho whole sea, and has under liis care 
tho pillars whicli hold lieaven and earth 
asunder. In Hesiod [Theog. 517] lie stands 
at tho western end of the eiirth, near when^ 
the Hesperldes dw^ell, Jiolding the broad 
heaven on his head and unwearied hands. 
To this condition he is forced by Zeus, 
according to a later version as a punishment 
for the part which ho took in tho battle 
with the Titans. By the Ocean nymph 
Plei5ne ho is father of tho Pleiades, by 
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(From the temple of Zeus at 
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jEthra of the H y ades. In Homer the nymph 
Calypso is also his daughter, who dwells 
on tho island Ogygia, the navel of the sea. 
Later authors make him the father of the 
Hesperidcs, by Hesporis. It is to him that 
Amphitrite flies when pursued by Poseidon. 
As their knowledge of the West extended, 
tne Greeks transferred the abode of Atlas 
to the African monntain of the same name. 
Local stories of a mountain which suiiported 
the heaven would, no doubt, encourage the 
identification. In lat^r times Atlas was 
represented as a wealthy king, and owner 
of the garden of the Hesperidcs. Perseus, 
with his head of Medusa, turned bim into 
a rocky mountain for his inhos[)it?ility. In 
works of art he is represented as carrying 
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the heaven ; or (after the earth was dis- 
covered to be spherical), the terrestrial globe. 
Among the statues of Atlas the in 

the Museum at Naples, is the best known. 
{Ser also Olympic Ua.mes, fig. 3.) 

In Greek architecture, the term AtlavtSs 
was employed to denote the colossal male 
statues sometimes us(ul in great buildings 
instead of columns to support an entabla- 
ture or a projecting roof. 

Atreus. Son of PCdops and Hi])pudamia, 
grandson of Tantalus. {Srr. Felops.) Witli 
the help of his brother ^ Thy estes he mur- 
dered his stejj-brother Chrysippus. To 
escape the wrath of their father, the pair 
of brothers took refuge with their brother- 
in-law Sthenelus, king of Myceme, who 
gave them Media to live in. Eurystlieus, 
the brother of their protector, was killed 
in battle with tlie HeracleidcO. Atreus 
kept possession of the kingdom of Mycenm, 
which had been given him in charge by 
Eurystlieus, and maintained it in virtue of 
possessing a golden lamb, which had been 
given him by Hermes for the purpose of 
exciting discoi'd in the house of Pelops and 
avenging the death of his sou Myrtilus. 
Thyestes debauched his brother’s wife 
Aerope, daughter of the king of Crete, and 
with her aid got possession of the golden 
lamb and the kingdom. But, .as a sign 
that right and wrong had been con- 
founded, Zeus turned the sun and the 
moon back in their courses. Atreus accord- 
ingly recovered the kingdom and expelled 
Thyestes. To revenge himself, Thyestes 
sent Pleisthenes, a son of Atreus whom he 
had brought up as his own, to Myceiue to 
murder Atreus. But Atreus slew Pleis- 
thenes, not knowing that he was his son. 
Atreus replied by bringing back Thyestes 
and his family from exile, and serving up to 
Thyestes at table the limbs of his own 
sons. Thyestes fled .away ; the land was 
visited with barrenness and famine. In 
obedience to an oracle, Atreus goes forth 
to seek him, but oidy finds his daughter 
Pelopia, whom he takes to wife. iEgisthus, 
her son by her father Thyestes, who is 
destined to avenge him, Atreus adopts and 
rears as his own child. Thyestes is after- 
wards found by AgamemnOn and Menelaus,! 
who bring him to Myconin. He is impris- 
oned, and iEgisthus ordered to murder him. 
By the sword which ^Egisthus carries 
Thyestes recognises him as his son, and 
proposes to him to slay Atreus. Meanwhile 
Pelopia, in horror at the discovery of her 
son’s incestuous origin, drives the sword 


into her own breast. A^lgisthus takes the 
bloody sword to Atreus as a proof that 
he has executed his commission, and after- 
wards falls upon him with Thyestes, while 
he is engaged in making a thank-offering 
on the sea-shore. Thyestes .and A3gisthus 
thereupon seize the government of Mycon.TB, 
and drive Agamemnon and Menelaus out of 
the country. 

The older story knows nothing of these 
horrors. In Homer Pelops receives the 
sceptre from Zeus by the ministration of 
Hermes ; he leaves it to Atreus, and Atreus 
to Thyestes, who hands it down to Aga- 
memnon. Hesiod alludes to the wealth of 
the Fel(3pT(he, but is silent as to the rest. 

Atridae (Gr. Atrt uhv^ Afreida^), The sons 
of Atreus, Agamemnon and Menelaus. 

Atrium. T]ie original name for a Roman 
house, tlie interior of whicli consisted of a 
single chamber open .at the front. After- 
wards the term was applied to the large 
hall which extended along the whole 
bn^adth of the house, and was lighted by 
an opening in the roof. The atrium was 
entered by the floor of the house, and the 
other chambers were attached to it. {See 
House.) Other buildings, sacred or pro- 
fane, possessing halls of this kind with 
dwelling-rooms attached, were known by 
the name of dtria^ from the resemblance 
of their form to that of an ordinary house. 
The Atrium I Vsfa’, or abode of the Vestal 
Virgins, is an example of a. cbnsecrated 
atrium. The Atrium Libertdtis was secu- 
lar. This was the official residence of the 
censor, and it was here that Asinius Pollio 
est.ablished the first public library known 
to have existed at Rome. Auction-rooms 
were also called atria, and halls of this 
description were often attached to temples, 
and used for the meetings and festivals of 
societies. 

Atrdpus. One of the throe Fates. {See 
Mceu/E.) 

Atta {T, Quiuctius [or Quinticlus]). A 
Roman dramatic, poet, author of togCLtoi 
{see Comedy), who died b.c. 77, and was a 
contemporary of Afranius. Ho was cele- 
brated for his power of drawing character, 
especially in conversational scenes in which 
women were introduced. Of his comedies 
only twelve titles remain, with a few insig- 
nific.ant fragments. 

Atthis. A chronicle of Attic history, in 
which special attention was paid to occur- 
rences of political and religious significance. 
After the last half of the 4th century a.d., 
chr6niclea of this kind were composed by 
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a number of writers {Atthhlofjrdphi), amoiifj; 
whom Androtiun and Philuchorus (q.v,) 
<lesorve special mention. These writings 
were mucli (quoted by the grammarians. 

Atticus. (1) T. Poinponlus. A Roman of 
an old and wealtliy equestrian family, born 
KU) li.C. He received a good education in 
boyhood and youth, and went in tho year 
88 B.c. to Athens, where he lived until 65, 
devoting himself entirely to study, and much 
respected by tho citizens for his generosity 
and cultivated refinement. In 65 he returned 
to Romo, to take possession of the inherit- 
ance lel’t him b}^ his uncle and adoptive 
father, Q. Ca^cilius. Ho now became Q. 
Caeciliiis romi)onianus. From this time 
onward he lived on terms of intimacy with 
nnm like Cic(*ro, Hortensius, and Cornelius 
Nepos, who wrote a life of him which wo 
still possess. He avoided public life and 
the strife of parties. This fact, in addition 
to his general amiability and good nature, 
enablo(l him during tho civil wars to keep 
on tho best of terms with tho leaders of tho 
conflicting parties, Cicero, Brutus, and 
Antonins. Ho died after a painful illness, 
of voluntary starvation, in the year 32 B.c. 

Atticus was tho author of several works, 
tho most considerable of which was a histor^^ 
{Hhcr aiindlis) dedicat(;d to Cicero. This 
gave a short epitome of tho bare events 
of Roman history down to b.c. 54, arranged 
a(!Cording to the series of consuls and other 
magistrates, with contemporaneous notices. 
But his most important contribution to 
Latin literature was his edition of the 
letters which ho had I’ocoivod from Cicero. 
Ho also did great service by setting his 
numerous slaves to work at co[)ying the 
writings of his contemporaries. 

(2) llerOdvH Atticm. See Hkrodes. 

Attis (or Afy.s). A mythical personage 
in the worship of’ tho Phrygian goddess 
Cybele-Agdistis. The son of this goddess, 
so ran the story, had been mutilated by the 
gods in terror at his gigantic strength, and 
from his blood sprang the almond-tree. 
After eating its fruit, Nana, daughter of 
the river Sangarius, brought forth a boy, 
whom she exposed. Ho was brought iij) 
first among the wild goats of the forests, 
and afterwards by some shepherds, and 
grew up so beautiful that Agdistis fell 
in love with him. Wishing to wed the 
daughter of tho king of Pesslnfis in 
Phrygia, he was driven to madness by the 
goddess. He then fled to the mountains, 
and d(^stro 3 ^ed his manhood at tho foot of a 
pine-tree, which received liis spirit, while 


from his blood sprang violets to garland the 
tree. Agdistis besought Zeus that tho 
body of her beloved one might know no 
corruption. Hei* prayer was hoard ; a tomb 
to Attis was raised on Mount Dindinnus 
in the sanctuary of Cybole, tho priests 
which had to undergo omascnlatioii for 
Attis’ .sake. A h'stival of several <lays 
was held in lioiionr of Attis and Cybele 
in the beginning of spring. A pine-tre(‘, 
foiled in tho forest, was covered with 
violets, and carried to the shrine of Cybele, 
as a symbol of the departed Attis. Then, 
amid tumultuous music, and rites of wildest 
sorrow, they sought and mourned for Attis 
on the mountains. On tho third day he 
was found again, the image of the goddess 
was purified from the contagion of dentli, 
and a feast of joy was celebrated, as wiki 
as had been tho days of sorrow. 

Attius. Sir Accius. 

Atys. See Attis. 

Auge. Daughter of A lens of Teg6a, and 
mother of Telephus by Hfn-ilclrjs. 

Augeas or Augias. ((fr. Augeids in verse, 
Aiujeas in prose). Son of Helios, or, accord- 
ing to another account, of Pliorbas, and 
HermiSno. He was king of tho Epeians 
in Elis, and one of the Argonauts. Besides 
his other possessions, for which Agamemnon 
and Trophonins built him a treasure-house, 
ho was tho owner of an enormous flock of 
sheep and oxen, among which were twelve 
white bulls, consecrated to the Sun. When 
Heracles, at tho command of Eurystheiis, 
came to cd cause his farmyard, Augeas pro- 
mised him the tenth part of his Hock. But, 
tlie task completed, ho refused tlio reward, 
on the ground that the work had boon done 
in the service of Eurystheus. Heracles 
replied by sending an army against him, 
which was defeated in the passes of Elis by 
Eurj^tus and Cte3,tus, sons of Moli<jne. But 
Heracles appeared on the scene, and slew 
the MolionTdfo, and with them their undo 
Augeas and his sons. {See Molionid^:.) 

Augtires [not probably, from avis^ a bird, 
but from a lost word, aug-o^ to tell ; so 
** declarers ” or tellers ”]. A priestly 
colli^glum at Rome, the establishment of 
which was traditionally ascribed to Ro- 
mulus. Its members were in possession 
of the knowledge necessary to make the 
arrangements for taking the auspices, and 
for their interpretation when taken. Their 
assistance was called in on all those oc- 
casions on which the State had to assure 
itself, through auspices, of the approval of 
the gods. The collegium originally con- 
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sisted of throo Patricians, of whom tho kin^ 
was one. During the regal period the 
number was doubled; in b.c. d(XJ it was 
raised to iiiiio (four Patricians and live 
Plebeians); and in the last century of the 
Republic, under Sulla, to lifteen, and finally 
by Julius Ca'sar to sixteen, a number which 
continued uiialteretl under the Empire. It 
can be shown that the college of augurs 
continued to exist until the end of the 4th 
century A.i). Tlie office was, on account 
of its political importance, much souglit 
after, and only filled by persons of high 
birth and distinguished merit. It was 
held for life, an augur not being precluded 
from holding other temporal or spiritual 
lignitios. Vacancies in the cMlcyhan 
were originally filled up bv cooi)tation ; but 
after 1C)4 u.c. the 
office was elective, 
the tribes choosing 
one of tlie candi- 
dates previously 
nominated. An 
au<ivrlinn had to 
be taken before the 
augur entered upon 
his duties. In all 
probability the 
augurs rankexl ac- 
cording to senior- 
ity, and the senior 
augur presided over 
the business of the 
collegium. 

The iiiHiguia of * auouk with LiTnus. 
the office were the (BaH-roIiof in MuHcum, 
f?*dhccr,astate dress Fioience.) 

with a purple border, and the lituus^ a 
staff without knots and curved at the top. 

The science of Roman augury was based 
chiefly on written tradition. This was 
contained partly in the Libri Avgurdlt^Sj 
the oldest manual of technical practice, 
partly in the Commentarii AugaralcH^ a 
collection of answers given in certain cases 
to the enquiries of the senate. In ancient 
times the chief duty of the augurs was to 
observe, when commissioned by a magistrate 
do so, the omens given by birds, and t<^-' 
mark out the tern plum or consecrated space 
within which the observation took place. 
The proceeding was as follows. Imme- 
diately after midnight, or at the dawn of 
the da}^ on which the official act was to take 
place, the augur, in the presence of the 
magistrate, selected an elevated spot with 
as wide a view as was obtainable. Taking j 
his station here, he drew with his staff | 



two straight lines cutting one another, 

: the one from north to south, tlie other 
from oast to west. Then to each of 
these straight linos he drew two parallel 
lines, thus forming a rectangular figure, 
which he consecrated according to a pre- 
scribed form of words. This space, as well 
as the space corresponding to it in the sky, 
i was called a temphim. At the point of 
intersection in the centre of the rectangle, 
was erected the taherndcfdum. This was 
a square tent, with its entrance looking 
south. Here the augur sat down, asked 
the gods for a sign according to a pn'- 
scribed formula, and waited for the answer. 
Conqdete quiet, a clear sky, and an absence 
of wind were necessary conditions of the 
observation. The least noise was sufficient 
to disturb it, unless indeed the noise was 
occasioned b}^ omens of terror (dl/w), sup- 
posing the augur to have observed them or 
to intend doing so. As he looked south, 
the augur had the east on his loft, the west 
on his right. Accordingly, the Romans 
regarded signs on the loft side as of pros- 
perous omen, signs on the right side as 
unlucky ; the east being deemed the region 
of light, the west that of darkness. The 
reverse was the case in ancient Greece, 
where the observer looked northw^ards. In 
his olxservation of birds, the augur did not 
confine himself to noticing their flight. The 
birds Avere distinguished as dlUes and 
oschiPs. The alites included; birds like 
eagles and \uiltures, Avhich gave signs by 
their manner of flying. The osclnes Avero 
birds Avhich gaA^e signs by their cry as well 
as their flight, such as ravens, oavIs, and 
croAvs. There AVT.re also birds AA^hich Avero 
held sacred to particular gods, and the more 
appearance of Avhich Avas an omen of 
good or eAul. The augur’s report Avas 
expressed in the words avea 'admittuntj 
“ the birds alloAv it ” ; or dlio die^ “ on 
another day,” i.e, ‘‘ the augury is post- 
poned.” The magistrate Avas bound by 
this report. The science of augury in- 
cluded other kinds of auspices besides the 
observation of birds, a cumbrous process 
which had dropped out of use in the 
Ciceronian age. (See Auspicia.) 

C The augurs ahvays continued in possession 
of important functions. In certain places 
in the city, for instance on the aro?, and at 
the meeting place of the comUta, there Avere 
permanent posts of observation for taking 
the regular auspices. 'These places wore put 
under the care of the augurs. Their boun- 
daries might not be altered, nor the view 
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which they commanded interfered with. 
The angiirs had autliority to prevent the 
er. action of buildings which would do this. 
They had also the power of consecrating 
priests, as well as of inaugurating a part of 
the localities intended for religious purposes, 
and the places where public business was 
carried on. They w'ore always present at 
the comitia, and were authorized, if the signs 
w hich they saw or which w’ere reported to 
them justified the proceeding, to announce 
the fact and postpone the business. If the 
constitutional character of a jmblic act was 
ailed in question, tlie college of augurs had 
the exclusive powder of deciding whether 
there was a flaw' {vUimn) in it, or not. If 
there w'ero, the act was necessarily annulled. 

By the end of the republican period the 
augurs, and the wdiole business of the 
auspices, had ceased to be regarded as 
deserving serious attention. 

Augustales. A religious association at 
Rome, formed for the maintenance of the 
worship paid to the deified Caesars. (iS'cc 
Municipium and Sodamtas.) 

Augustinus {AtirPliiis), The greatest of 
tlie Ijatin Christian fathers. He was born 
851 A.D. at Tagaste in Numidia. His 
fatlior was a pagan, his mother, MOnica, a 
z(*alous Cixristian. After a wild life as a 
young man, lie became jirofessor of rlietoric 
ill Tagaste, Carthage, Rome, and Milan, 
wdiere lie w'as converted to Christianity 
through the influence of Ambrose, and 
baptized in 387. He returned to Africa, 
an<l w'as ordained presb 3 'ter in 391, and 
bishop of Hij)]io in Numidia in 39b. He 
died there in 430, after doing much good in 
the city during its siege by the Vandals. 
His literary activity was extraordinary. 
Four years before his death he reckons up 
the number of his works, exclusive of letters 
and sermons, as 93, making up 233 books. 
Among them are six books I)e MiiaXca^ and 
•essays on rhetoric, dialectic, and grammar. 
Those productions, which testify to his 
interest in learning, were instalments of an 
-encyclopaedic work on the seven liberal arts, 
modelled upon the DiHcipllnce of Varro. 
Among his other writings tw'o attracted 
-especial notice on account of the extra- 
ordinary effect which they produc^ed in after 
times. These are The Confessions^ a history 
•of his inner life in thirteen books, written 
ill the form of a confession to the Almighty; 
and the Dc Civitcite Dei^ a work in twenty- 
tw'o books, demonstrating the providential 
action of God in the development of human 
history. 


Augustus [“ consecrated by augury ”]. 
An honorary title given in the year 27 n.c. 
to Octaviauiis, the founder of the Roman 
empire. It was not hereditary, but w^as 
taken by the succeeding emperors at the 
instance of the senate, a formality wdiich 
w'as afterwards dispensed wdth. Thus it 
gradually bocamc an ollicial title. Projmrly 
speaking, it could only be assumed by the 
actual holder of the imjicrial dignity, not 
by his colleague. Marcus Aurelius was the 
first who broke througli this rule. In 
IGl A.D. he conferred the entire imperial 
authority, with the title of Augustus, upon 
Lucius Verus, after wdiose death he eleva te<l 
his son Commodus to the same position. 
This arrangement had the advantage of 
dispensing with the necessity of a further 
recognition of the colleague by the senate 
and peojile after the death of the reigning 
emperor. It was frequently adopted, until, 
under Diocletian, it developed into the 
division of the einpiie into an oasbu’ii 
and W'CSteni portion, each under its own 
Augustus. 

The title of Augttstus was leserved 
exclusively for the emperor ; but the cor- 
responding feminine style of Augusta was 
assumed, as the highest of all honours, by 
the great ladies of tlie imperial house. The 
first of those who bore it was Livia, on 
w^hoin her husband Octavianus conferred 
it by will. She was followed by Antonia, 
who received it from her grandson Callgiila. 
The first lady who took it as consort of the 
reigning Caesar was Agrippina, the third 
wife of Claudius. After Domitian^s time 
it became the rule to confer the title of 
Augusta not only on the consort of the 
reigning emperor, but on others among 
their near relations, especiall}’^ their 
daughters. This was generally done upon 
some appropriate occasion, and never with- 
out the special consent of the Caesar. In 
later times it was generally the senate who 
took the initiative in the matter. 

Aulseum. See Theatre. 

Aule. See House (Greek). 

Anlds, Auletike, Aulodlke. See Musio. 

Aurellanus (Cadius). A Latin writer on 
medicine, a native of Sicca in Numidia, who 
flourished in the 5th century A.D. He was 
the author of two works on Acute and 
Chronic Diseases, the first in three, the 
second in five books. These are translations, 
fairly literal, but abridged, of works by the 
Greek physician Soranus, who lived in the 
last half of the 2nd century A.D. Cielius 
also wrote a compendium of the whole 
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Hcionce of medicine, in tlie form of a cate- 
chism RcsponsiCmeii). Of this 

considerable fragments remain. 

Aurelius, Marcus. See Antoninus. 

Aurelius Victor {Sejetm^). A Roman his- 
torian, born in Africa. Ke was probably 
governor of Pannonia under Julian in 8(>1 
A.D., and in prefect of Rome. There is 
a history of the Caesars from Julius to Con- 
stantine, written about JOG A.D., which bears 
his name. This appears, however, to be no 
more than an extract from a more compre- 
. hensive work. Tlie same is the case with 
an Epttdmi^, continued down to the death 
of Theodosius. There is also a short but 
not altogether wortliless book, entitled T)e 
K^r7^^ Illustribiis Urhis lloma^ which is at- 
tributed to Aurelius Victor. It begins with 
the Alban king Procas, and comes down to 
Cleopatra. It is not by Aurelias Victor, 
nor again is a little book which has been 
attributed to him, called Ovlijo Gentis 
Romance, This is full of forged quotations, 
and belongs to a much later period. 

Aurdus. A Roman coin of the imperial 
period, originally weighing of a Roman 
pound, and worth from tlie time of Julius 
Ca3sar to Nero, 25 dendvii^ or lOG sestertii ; 
from 28 to 2G shillings. {See Coinage.) 
Auriga. See Circensian (tamks. 

Aurora. See Eos. 

Aurum Coronarium. See Corona. 

Ausdnius {DeeXnius Maijnus). The most 
remarkable Latin poet of the 4lh century 
a.d. ; born about 310 at Burdigala (Bor- 
deaux). Ho was son of the private phy- 
sician of Valentinian I, and afterwards pre- 
fect of Illyria. Educated thoroughly in 
grammar, rhetoric, and law, ho practised as 
an advocate in his native city, where he 
afterwards became professor of grammar 
and rhetoric. He was then invited by 
Valentinian to undertake the education 
of his son Gratian, who, after he had 
ascended the throne, conferred upon him 
the consulship and other distinctions. After 
the assassination of Gratian he retired to 
his estate near Burdigala, where he con- 
tinued to reside, in full literary activity, 
till BOG. Ho became a Christian, probab»v 
on accepting the office of tutor to the prince.. 
Besides composing a turgid address of| 
thanks to Gratian, delivered at Treves, 
Ausonius wrote a series of poems, including 
verses in memory of deceased relatives 
{Parentitlia\ verses commemorating his 
colleagues (Cormneynorrltio ProfessOnim 
J3urcUgalcnsium) ^ E^yifdphia^ EeJoga^^ Epi- 
sfiila^y EpigramnuUay and a number of mis- 


cellaneous pieces, one of which {Mosella) 
is the narrative of a tour from Bingen on 
the Rhino to Bern caste I {Taber nw) on the 
Moselle and then up the Moselle past Neu- 
mageii {Novionidgam) to Troves. Its sub- 
ject has secured the poem some renown. 

Ausonius is not a real poet ; but he tries 
to make up for lack of genius by dexterity 
in metro and the manipulation of words, 
and by ornaments of learning and rhetoric. 
The consequence is, that his style is gener- 
ally neither simple nor natural. 

I Auspicia (“ observations of birds ^’). In 
its proper sense the word means the 
watching of signs given by birds. But it 
was also applied to other signs, the observa- 
tion of which was not intended to obtain 
answers about future events, but only to 
ascertain whether a particular proceeding 
was or was not acceptable to the deity 
concerned. It must bo remembered that, 
according to Roman ideas, Jupiter gave 
men signs of his approval or dIsapj)roval in 
every undertaking; signs which qualified 
persons could road and understand. Any 
private individual was free to ask for, and 
to interpret, such signs for his own needs. 
But to ask for signs on behalf of the State 
was only allowed to the representatives of 
the community. The anspieia publica 
pdpilli Romdniy or S3^stem of public aus- 
pieia, were under the superintcndonce of 
the college of augurs. (*SVc Augur.) This 
body alone possessed the traditional know- 
ledge of the ceremonial, and field the key 
to the correct interpretation of the signs. 
The signs from heaven miglit be asked for, 
or they might present themselves unasked. 
They fell into five classes : (1) Signs given 
by birds (signa ex dvXbus), Those, as the 
name auspicia shows, were originally the 
commonest sort, but had become obsolete as 
early as the 1st centurj’’ b.c«. (For the 
ceremonial connected with them, see Augur.) 
(2) Signs in the sky {ex catlo). The most 
important and decisive were thunder and 
lightning. Lightning was a favourable 
omen if it appeared to the left of the augur, 
and flashed to the right ; unfavourable, if it 
flashed from right to left. (See Augur.) 
In certain cases, as, for example, that of 
the assembling of the comltiay a storm was 
taken as an absolute prohibition of the 
meeting. (3) Signs from the behaviour of 
chickens while eating. It was a good omen 
if the chicken rushed eagerly out of its cage 
at its food and dropped a bit out of its beak ; 
an unfavourable omen if it was unwilling, 
or refused altogether, to leave its cage, or 
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flew away, or declined its food. This clear 
and simple method of ^ottin^ omens was 
generally adopted by arinios in the field, the 
chickens being taken about in charge of a 
special functionary (pnlldrhis), (4') Signs 
given by the cries or motion of animals, as 
reptiles and quadrupeds, in their course , 
over a given piece of ground {siffna pedi' stria | 
or C.V quadrupallbus), (5) Signs given by i 
phenomena of terror {signa ex dlvls). These 
might consist in disturbances of the act of 
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aiisjncatiOj such as the falling of an object, 
a noise, a stumble, a slip in the recitation 
of the formula ; or a disturbance occurring 
in the course of public business, such as, for 
instance, an epileptic seizure taking place ' 
in the public assembly; an event which ' 
broke up the meeting. ! 

The two last-mentioned classes of signs , 
were generally not asked for, because the 
former w«re usually, the latter always, un- 
lucky. If they made their appearance 
unasked, they could not bo pas.scd over, if i 
the observer saw them or wished to see 
them. Every official was expected to take 
auspices on entering upon his office, and on 
eve^^y occasion of performing an official act. 
Thus the words iftipdrium and aitspirinm 
were often virtually synonymous. Thf 
auspicia were further divided, according to 
the dignity of the magistrate, into maxima 
(“ greatest ”) and minora (“ less '’). The 
greatest auspicia were those which were 
taken by the king, dictator, consuls, pne- 
tors, and censors ; the lessor were taken by j 
mdiles and quaestors. If two magistrates, | 
though collPgm (colleagues) were of unequal j 


dignity — supposing, for instance, that a con- 
sul and pnetor wore in the same camp — the 
higher officer alone had the right of taking 
the auspicM^s. If tlie collegtr were equal, 
the auspices passed from om^ to the other 
at stated times. No public act, whether of 
peace or war (crossing a river, for instance, 
or fighting a battle), could be undertaken 
without auspices. They were specially 
necessary at the election of all officials, the 
entry upon all offices, at all comitia^ and at 
the departure of a general for war. They 
had, further, to bo taken on the actual daj'' 
and at the actual place of the given under- 
taking. 

The whole proceeding was so abused that 
in time it sank into a mere form. This 
remark applies even to the auspices taken 
from lightning, the most important sign of 
all. For the hash of lightning, which was 
in later times regularly 8U])])0sed to a[)pear 
when a magistrate entered upon office, was 
always (after the necessary formalities) set 
down as apj)earing on the left side. JMore- 
over, the more assertion of a magistrate who 
had the right of auspicium that he had 
taken observations on a particular day, and 
seen a flash of lightning, was constitiation- 
ally unassailable ; and was consequently 
often used to put off a meeting of the 
comitia fixed for the day in question. 
Augustus, it is true, tried to rehabilitate 
the anspiciay but their sup2)osed religious 
foundation had been so thoroughly shaken, 
that they had lost all serious significance. 

Aut51^cus. Son of Hermes and ChtSne, 
or (according to another account) Philonis, 
father of Anticleia, the mother of Odysseus. 
In Greek mythology ho figured as the prince 
of thieves. From his father he inherited 
the gift of making himself and all his stolen 
goods invisible, or changing them so as to 
preclude the possibility of recognition. He 
was an accomplished wrestler, and was sahi 
to have given Hersicles instruction in the art. 

Aut5m6don. Son of Diores ; the comrade 
and charioteer of Achilles. 

Aaxllla (auxiliary troops). This name 
was given in the Homan army to the foreign 
troops serving with the legions, and to the 
contingents of Italian allies. In some cases, 
especially that of the slingors and archers, 
they were raised by free recruiting, in others 
by a levy in the provinces ; in others they 
were sent as contingents by kings or com- 
munities in alliance with Home. Under the 
Empire the term anxilia was extended to 
all the corps stationed in the provinces and 
not included in the legions ; as, for example, 
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the divisions of veterans called vcxilldrii^ 
and the cohorts called Italian, formed ori- 
j:;inally of free Italian volunteers. It was, 
however, employed especial I 3 ’’ of the corps 
levied in the provinces, which furnished 
the material not only of the whole cavalry 
of the Roman army, but of a number of 
infan tiy detachments {cohorffjs auxilidriw). 
Of these, some wore armed and trained in 
Roman fashion, others i*etained their na- 
tional equipment. Consequently, a striking 
variety of troops might be observed in the 
provincial armies of Romo. {See Ala and 
COHORS.) 

Auxo. One of the two ChflvlfrSj or 
Graces, worshipped at Athens. (See 
Chauites.) 

Avianus. A T^atin writer of fables. We 
have a collection of forty-two fables in 
elegiac metre, written b}’’ him, it may be 
conjectured, in the 4th o>entury A.D. The 
work is dedicated to a certain Theodosius, 
with compliments on his acquaintance with 
Latin literature. He is perhaps to be 
identified with the well-known scholar 


Theodosius Macrobius. The dedication is 
in prose, and states that the author’s models 
were Phaedrus and Babrius. The book was 
largely used in schools, and consequently 
was much enlarged, paraphrased, and imi- 
tated in the Middle Ages. The result may 
be seen in the Novus Avianus of Alexander 
Neckam, written in the 13th century. 

Avienus {Rufius Festus). A Latin poet, 
native of Volsinii in Etruria, pro-consul of 
Africa in 366 and of Achaia in 372 a.d. He 
was the author of a tasteful and scholarly 
translation, in hexameters, of the Phamo- 
mhi(% of Aratus, and of the Geography 
of Dionysius Periegetes {Descriptio Orbis 
Terrdmm ) : as well as of a piece called Ora 
marltlma^ or a description of the coasts of 
the Mediterranean, Black, and Caspian Seas. 
This was based on very ancient authorities, 
and written in iambics. Only a fragment 
of the hrst book remains, describing the 
Mediterranean coast from the Atlantic as 
far as Marseilles. 

Axamenta. The ancient hymns sung by 
the Salii. (See Salii.) 


B 


Babrius (Greek). The compiler of a 
comprehensive collection of Aesop’s fables 
in choliainbic metre. The book is probably' 
to be assigned to the beginning of the 3rd 
century a.d. Until 1844 nothing was known 
of Babrius but fragments and paraphrases, 
bearing the name of il^lsdpus {see iEsoPUs). 
But in that year a Greek, Minoides Minas, 
di.scovered 123 of the original fables in a 
monastery on Mount Athos. In 1857 he 
brought out 95 more, the genuineness of 
which is disputed. The style of Babrius 
is simple and pleasing, the tone fresh and 
lively. 

Bacchanalia, Bacchus. See Dionysus. 

Bacchj^lides. A Greek lyric poet who 
flourished in the middle of the 5th century 
B.C. He was a native of lulis in the island 
of Ceos, the nephew and pupil of Simonides, 
and a contemporary of Pindar. For a long 
time ho lived with his uncle at the court of 
HiSro, tyrant of Syracuse. He also resided 
for a considerable time at Athens, where 
ho won many victories in the dithyrambic 
contests. Later on his home was in the 
Peloponnese. It w'ould appear that he at- ! 
tempted to rival the many-sided talent of his 
uncle, but fell behind him in sublimity and i 
force. Only a few fragments of his poems ! 
remain. He attempted a groat variety of 


styles : hymns, pseans, dithyrambs drinking- 
songs, love-songs, and ejiigrams. 

Bakers and Baking. The original custom 
in Greece and Italy was to grind the corn 
and bake the necessaiy supplies at home ; 
a usage which maintained itself in large 
houses even after grinding and baking (for 
the two went together) had become a sepa- 
rate trade. Bakers first appear in Greece as 
a distinct class in the 5th century B.c. ; in 
Rome there is no sign of them till about b.c. 
171. The millers or “pounders” {pistores) 
at Rome were usually either freed men or 
citizens of a low class ; but the position of 
the trade was improved by the care taken 
by the State to provide good and cheap 
liroad of full weight. As early as the time 
of Augustus the State was served by a 
eollPgium or guild of bakers, which was 
subsecpiently organized by Trajan. In his 
time it consisted of 100 members nomi- 
yiated by the emperor, with special privi- 
\eges, and stlbordinate to the prtvfcctus 
annOnoi {see Annona). In the 3rd cen- 
tury A.D. the monthly distribution of bread 
! was succeeded by a daily one. This natu- 
rally led to a considerable increase in the 
I number of public bakeries. At the begin- 
I ning of the 4th century a.d. there were 
254, <^stributed through the fourteen 
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glOni^s of Rome. Side I)}" side with these 
there existed a number of private bakeries, 
which made it their business to provide 
the finer sorts of bread, so numerous in 
antiquity. 

Baking was cnrried on sometimes in fur- 
naces (such as are found in Pompeii), some- 
times in the kllhdnos or krlbdnos (Latin 
cltbdniis). This was a clay vessel with a 
lid on the toj) and small holes in the sides, 
wider at the bottom than at the top. To 
heat it they surroundod it with hot ashes. 
The ancients were unacquainted with rye, 
and made their bread mostly of wheat, with 
several varieties depending on the quality 
of the flour and the mode of preparation. 
The loaves were generally round, and 
divided into four p)arts, to facilitate break- 
ing them. 

Ball {Gamrs of). Games of ball were 
among the commonest and most popular 
forms of exercise in antiquity, among the 
young and old alike. Playing went on 
in public plac‘.es, such as the Vavtjms 
MartiuH at Rome; and in (jymndsia and 
thermw a room {aphwristeriuvij from the 
Greek aphaim^ a ball) was set apart for the 
purpose, in which a professional attended to 
give instruction in the art {sphairisttkP), 
During the imperial period country-houses 
often had a sphwristcrium attached to 
them. The balls (Lat. pllcn) were made of 
hair, feathers, or fig-seeds, covered with 
leather or many-coloured cloth. The largest 
{as, for instance, the Roman follis) were 
filled witli air. At this time there were 
five sorts of ball: the small, the middle- 
sized, the large, the very largo, and the 
inflated ball. In throwing the little ball 
the rule was that the arm should not rise 
above the shoulder. There were games for 
one, two, three, or a larger number of 
players. Zb many of these several small 
balls were used at once. Two of the games 
with the little ball may be mentioned, called 
by the Greeks Urania and Aporraxis. In 
the urania (“ sky-high ’^) the player throw 
the ball as high as possible, to be caught 
oithci by himself or his antagonist. In 
the aporraxis (“ bounce-ball ”) the ball was 
thrown obliquely to the ground, and its 
several rebounds were scored up until' 
another player caught it with the flat of 
his hand and threw it back. In another 
form of the game the point was to keep 
tossing the ball up, as long as possible, with 
the open hand. A ^ery favourite game at 
Rome was the trigOn (“ three-corner ”), 
which required special dexterity with the 


left hand. The game of rpiskf/rbs, at first 
peculiar to Sparta, was ])layod by a large 
number. It took its name from the lino 
(skf/ron) which separated the two sides. 
On this line the player took his staml to 
throw the ball ; another lino, behind the 
players, niarke(l the point beyond which 
you might not go back in catching it. If 
you failed to catch the ball when stand in;j 
within this line, you lost the game. Another 
game played by a large number was the 
harpasfuin (Latin) or pJnuninda (Greek). 
In this the player made as though he were 
going to send the ball to a j)articular man 
on tho other side, and then suddenly threw 
it in another direction. The korykbs was 
not so much a game as a trial of stnuigtli. 
The korykbs was a large leather bag filled 
with flour, sand, or fig-seeds. It hung from 
the ceiling so as to reach to about tho middle 
of the player\s body. His business was to 
keep the bag in increasingly violent motion, 
boating it back with breast and hands. 

Ballista. Sve Aktillkuy. 

Banks and Banking. Bankers were called 
by tho Greeks trdpvzUa% because they sat 
at tables in the market-places, the centre of 
all business transactions. They acted as 
money-changers, exchanging for a (iommis- 
sion heavy money or gold into smaller coin, 
and the moneys of diiferent systems with 
each other. In (‘dnmcrcial cities they. would 
do a considerable trade in this way; the 
difference of standards and the uncertainty 
of tho stamping of coins in Greece creating 
a great demand for their a.ssistance. They 
also acted as money-lenders, both on a small 
and a large scale. Kinally, they received 
money on deposit. People placed their 
money with them partly for safe custody, 
partly to facilitate the management of it. 
The depositors, according to their conven- 
ience, either drew out sums of money them- 
selves, or commissioned their banker to 
make payments to a third person. In this 
line the business of tho banks was con- 
siderable. If a citizen had a largo sum of 
money circulating in business, he probably 
preferred to put it in a bank, and to hand 
fover to the banker the business of making 
his payments. Strangers too found that the 
banks offered them such facilities that tliey 
were glad to make considerable use of them. 
The bankers kept strict accounts of all the 
monies in their charge. If a person were 
making a payment to another who was a 
depositor at the same bank, the banker 
would simply transfer tho requisite sum 
from one account to the other. The bankers 
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were generally well known from the public 
character of their occupation, and tliey 
naturally gained great experience in busi- 
ness. Consequently their advice and as- 
sistance were often asked for in tlio ordinary 
affairs of life. They would be called in 
to attest the conclusion of contracts, and 
would take charge of sums of money, the 
title to which was disputed, and of im- 
portant documents. Business of this kind 
was generally in the hands of resident 
aliens. We hear, in isolated instances, of 
State-banks. But this business was carried 
on in the vast majority' of cases by the 
great sanctuaries, such as those of Delphi, 
Delos, Ephesus, and Samos, which were 
much used as banks for loans and deposits, 
both by individuals and governments. 

The Romans had, in some exceptional 
Cases, State-banks under the superintendence 
of public officials. The niimmularll and 
argcntdrll occupied the same position among 
them as the trapezitai among the Greeks. 
The tabcrnw anjenfdrUxi^ or banks, wore set 
up in the forum, especially about or under 
the three arched buildings called Iclnl, 
The 7ium7tmlariL had a two- fold function. 

(1) They were officers of the mint, charged 
with assaying new coins, holding a bank 
{mcnsa) for putting new coins into circula- 
tion, taking old or foreign coinage into 
currency, and testing the genuineness of 
money on occasion of payments being made. 

(2) They carried on the business of exchange 
on their own account, at the same time 
acting as argentarii. In other words, they 
received money on deposit, put out capital 
at interest for their clients, got in outstand- 
ing debts, made payments, executed sales, 
especially auctions of property left to be 
disposed of by will, lent money or negotiated 
loans, and executed payments in foreign 
places by reference to bankers there. The 
argentarii and nnmnndarii were alike 
subject to the superintendence of the state 
authorities. In Boine they were responsible 
to the Prcefectus Urbi, in the provinces to 
the governors. They were legally bound 
to keep their books with strict accuracy. 
The books were of three kinds: (a) the'> 
codex Oi^xepti et expensi^ or cash book, in 
which receipts and payments wore entered, 
with the date, the person’s name, and the 
occasion of the transaction ; {b) the liber 
rdtlonum^ in which every client had a 
special page setting out his debit and credit 
account; and (c) the adversaria^ or diary 
for the entry of business still in hand. In 
cases of dispute these books had to be pro- 


duced for purposes of legal proof. The 
Roman bankers, like the Greek, usually 
managed payments from one client ^ to 
another by alteration of the respective 
accounts. 

Barbarians. Barbdrbs was originally the 
Greek epithet for a people speaking any 
language but Greek. It was not until after 
the Persian wars that the word began to 
carry with it associations of hatred and 
contempt, and to imply vulgarity and want 
of cultivation. The national feeling of the 
Greeks had then risen to such intensity, 
that they deemed themselves above all 
other peoples in gifts and culture, and 
looked down upon them with a sense of 
superiority. 

The Romans were originally, like other 
non-Hellenic peoples, included by the 
Greeks under the name of barbaroi. But 
after the conquest of Greece, and the trans- 
ference of Hellenic art and culture to Rome, 
the Romans took up the same position as 
the Greeks before them, and designated as 
barbarians all the nations who differed in 
language and manners from the Graeco- 
Roman world. 

Basil (Gr. BclsllcidSj Latin Basillus)^ 
surnamed the Great, of Caesarea in Cappa- 
docia. He was born of a noble family in 
329 A.D., was educated in rhetoric at Athens 
by Libanius and Himerius, and subsequently 
took up the profession of advocate. But it 
was not long before he dedicated ffiimself to 
the service of the Church. He distinguished 
himself especially by his resistance to Ari- 
anism, and the measures ho adopted for 
regulating the monastic system. He died, 
the bishop of his native city, in A.D. 379. 
Besides his writings on points of doctrine, 
wo have an address by him to young men 
on the uses of Greek literature, the study 
of which he earnestly recommended, in 
opposition to the prejudices of many Chris- 
tians. He has also loft a collection of four 
hundred letters, which are models in their 
way. Among them are those addressed to 
Libanius, his pagan instructor. 

B&slle'^s. The Greek word for king. On 
the ArchOn Basileus see Archontes. The 
name was also given to the toast-master in 
a drinking-bout. (See Meals.) 

Basilica (Gr. baslllke or King’s 
House”). A state-building, used by the 
Romans as a hall of justice and a public 
meeting-place. The earliest basilica built 
at Rome was called «• the basilica Porcia, 
after the famous M. Porcius Cato Censorius, 
who built it in n.c. 184, probably on the 
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model of the Stda Basileios royal colon- 
nade at Athena. It stood in the Forum 
near the Curia. Tlio later basilicas usually 
bore the name of the persons who built 
them. Buildings of the same kind were 
constantly erected in the provinces to serve 
as halls of exchange or courts of justice. 
The form of the basil tea was oblong; the 
interior was a hall, either without any divi- 
sions or divided by rows of pillars, with a 
main nave, and two or sometimes four side- 
aisles. Galleries for spectators wore often 
added above. If the basilica was used as a 



hall of justice, a space, usually in the form 
of a large seuiicarcular niche, and containing 
a tribunal, was set up at the end of tlie 
nave for the accommodation of the court. 
After the time of Constantino the Groat, of 
whose great basilica, with ' its nave and 
two aisles, magnificent ruins still remain, 
many basilicas were turned into Christian 
churches, and many churches were built 
u|)OTi the same })lan. (The annexed cut 
gives the plan of the basilica at Pompeii. 
iSee also Ahoiiiteotukk, fig. 11.) 

Basterna. See Litters. 

Baths. Warm baths were for a long 
time only used by the Greeks for exc.eptional 
])ur poses, to take them too often being re- 
garded as a mark of effeminacy. It was 
only after the introduction of artifi^'ial 
bathing-places, public and imya,te{bai(hieia) 
that they came into fashion, esi)ecially before 
meals. Such baths were often attached to 
the gymndsia. The Greeks, however, never 
at tained, in this matter, to the luxury of the 
Romans under the Empire. To take a hot 
dry air-bath, in order to promote perspira- 
tion, followed by a cold bath, was a peculiar 
fashion of the Laced'tcmonians*. The ancient/ 
custom at Rome was to take a bath every 
week in the Idvatrlna or wash-house near 
the kitchen. But after the Second Punic War 
bathing establishments on the Greek model 
made their appearance, and the afternoon 
hour between two and three was given up 
to the bath, which, with gymnastics, came 


to be one of the most iin}>ortant proceed- 
ings of the day. The public baths wore 
under the superintendence of the aediles. 
A small fee (bahicdficum) was paid for their 
use: a (juadratts (== about half a farthing) 
for men, and rather more for women 
Children wore admitted free. The baths 
wore open from 2 p.m. till sunset; but 
outside the city ])recincts they wore some- 
times lighted up after nightfall. Under the 
Empire the baths became very luxurious. 
The splendour of the arrangeihents, os})eci- 
ally in private houses, steadily increased, 
as did tlie uuml.er of public baths. 170 
of these were added by Agri])])a alone in 
his tedik'ship, and in the Ith century A.l). 
the number was i t'.ckoned at in the city 
of Romo alone. From the time of Agrippa 
we find thenna* or hot baths, iitted u]) in 
the style of those attached to the Greek 
gymnasia^ in use in Rome, Italy, and the 
provinces. No provincial town was with- 
out its baths; indeed thej" were found in 
many villages, as is proved by tli(3 remains 
scattered over tlie whole extent of the 
Roman em])ire. 

The baths of later times consisted of at 
least three chambers, each with sojiarate 
compartments for the two sexes. (1) The 
ti’pldarmm^ a room licated with warm air, 
intended to promote perspiration after un- 
dro.ssing; (2) the calddri atiij where the hot 
bath was taken in a tub (sdlium) or basin 
(piscina); (3) the f’rlglddriiwij where the 
final cold bath was taken. After this the 
skin was scraped with a stHgllis^ rubbed 
down with a linen cloth, and anointed with 
oil. This took place either in the tepi- 
d avium or in special apartments, which 
were often provided in larger establishments, 
as wore rooms for dressing and undressing. 
Round the basin ran a passage, with seats 
for the visitors. The Laconian or dry air- 
bath was a luxury sometimes, but not neces- 
sarily, provided. The heating was managed 
by means of a groat furnace, placed between 
the men’s and the women’s baths. Imme- 
diately adjoining it were the caldaria, then 
came the tepidaria and the frigidariunt. 
Over the furnace were fixed a cold-water, 
warm-water, and hot-water cistern, from 
which the water was conducted into the 
bath-rooms. Tlie caldaria and tepidaria 
were warmed with hot air. The heat was 
conducted from the furnace into a hollow 
receptacle under the floor, about two feet 
in height {suspeusuraj hypocaustnm)^ and 
thence by means of flues between the double 
walls. 
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The Romans wore so fond 
of the bath that if the em- 
peror or a rich citizen ])re- 
sented the people witii a free 
bath for a day, a longer 
period, or in ])Oi-petuity, ho 
won the credit of exceptional 
liberality. It was not un- 
common for a person to 
leave a sum of money in 
his will for defraying the 
costs of bathing. Some 
towns applied their public 
funds for this purpose. 

The accompanying cuts 
give the ground-plan of the 
hot baths at Pompeii, and of 
a private Roman bath found 
at Caerwent {Venta Silu- 
rum) in South Wales. (For 
a restoration of the Baths 
of Carncalla^ see Architec- 
ture, hg. 13.) 



а, < 1 , tt. Wompn’8 Bath. g, g. Waiting Rooms. 

б, b. Mcti’h Rath. * h, h, h. Shops. 

r, e, c. Colonnade. i. Chief Kn trance. 

(1, d, d. Single Batha. Ir, k. lieating Appamtna. 

c, e. Entrance to Woincn'a Rath. h Porticiie. 

/“. Side Entrance. 

PLAN OF THE PUHLIO TlIEKMAi, POMI’KII, 



a. Eritrniice. d. Furnnce-rooni. 

bf h. Pif)en. e. Stove, 

c. Warm Bath. /. Cold Bath. 


ROMAN PRIVATE IIATHS, OAERWKNT (vENTA 
SII.I'UrM, MONMOrTILSlIlUE). 

(O. Morgan, Arch(j>olo(jin, x.wi 2. j). •i;J2, pi. .'16.) 

Batr&chdmj^dmachla. The Battle of the 
Frogs and the Mice. This was the title of 
an epic poem falsely bearing the name of 
Homer. It was a parody of the Iliad, and 
was probably written by Pigres. (See 
Homer 1, end.) 

Baucis. See Philemon 2. 

Beds (Gk. kltiie^ Lat. lectiis). The 
Greek and Latin words were applied not 
only to beds in the proper sense of the 





(1) Millingcn, Peintures d, Vascf greem, pi. is. 



(2) Micali, Monununti inedifi, tav. xxiii. 



(:i) Stiii'kelberg, Grdber d, HeUvaen, Tiif. xxvi. 



(4) Lunormant et Do Wilto. Monum, ecramogr, II 
pi. xxxiii A. 

RKDKTEADS, FROM ORKKK VASES. 
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tenii, but to any kind of couch, as, for in- and his daughter to wile. Tho children of 

stance, to the sofas used at meals {sec this marriage are Isander, Hippolochus, the 

Tum.lNlUM) or for readin;^ and writing. father of CJlaucus and Laodainia, and tho 

The frame rested on four feet, and some- mother of Sarpedoii by Zems. Afterwards 

times Iiad no support at all, sometimes one Bolleroplion was hated by all tho f;ods, and 

for the head, sometimes one at each wandered about alone, devouring his heart 

end for head and feet, sometimes one at in sorrow. His son Isaudor was killed by 

the side. It was made of wood or bronze. Ares in battle against the 8olymi, while 

and was usually richly adorned on the Laodamia was sacriliced to the wrath of 

parts exposed to view. If of wood, these Art6mis. This is the Homeric version ; but, 

ornaments would consist of inlaid work according to Pindar, Bellerophon’s high for- 

of fine metal, ivory, tortoiseshell, amber, 
and rare coloured woods ; if of bronze, 
they would be sculptures in relief. The 
mattress (Gk. kniphalldn^ tyleidn^ Lat. tdrus^ 
culclta) was supported on girths stretched 
across the frame, and was stuffed with 
vegetable fibre, woollen Hock, or feathers, 
and covered with linen, wool, or leather. 

Cushions were added to support the head or 
elbow (Gk. prosJa1phdIaid7iy Lat. pulvlntis 
or cervlcCd), Coverings for^the sleepej- 
were spread over the mattrass, which in 
wealthy houses would be dyed purple, or 
adorned with patterns and embroidery. If 
the bed was high, it would have a foot- 
stool attached. At Pompeii couches have 
often been found built up in tho niches 
of the sleeping apartments. (For various 
forms of Greek bedsteads, see the engrav- 
ings.) Cp, Fulcka. 

Bell6r6ph6n or Bellfirdphontes. Son of 

Glaucus of Corinth (or according to another 
account, of Poseidon), and grandson of 
Sisyphus. *His proper name is said to have 
been Hipp5n6cs; the name Bellerophontes 
implies that he was the slayer of some now 
unknown monster. In later times his name 
was wrongly explained as the slayer of a uKrAKTUHB of BKi.LEitoriioM. 

certain Corinthian, BellerOS, on account of (From a mural painting, Pompeii.) 

which he was supposed to have fled to 

Preotus at Tiryns, or (as Homer has it) at tune made him so overweening that he 
Corinth. JThe wife of Proetus, Anteia (or wished to mount to heaven on Pegasus ; but 
Stheneboea), falls in love with the beautiful Zeus drove the horse wild with a gadfly, 
youth; he is deaf to her entreaties; she and Bellorophon fell and came to a miser- 
slanders him to her husband, who resolves able end. Ho was honoured as a hero in 
on his destruction. He sends Bellerophon Corinth, an enclosure being consecrated to 
to Lycia, to his father-in-law lobates, with him in the cypress grove of Craneion. 
a tablet in cypher, bogging him to put the Belldna. (1) The Roman goddess of 
bearer to death. lobates first commissions war. An old Italian divinity, probably of 
Bellerophon to destroy the fire-breathing ^ Sabine origin. She was supposed to be 
monster Chimsera, a task whicii he executes wife or sister of Mars, and was identified 
with the help of his winged horse Pegasus with tho Greek Eny(3. Her temple, which 
(see Pegasus). Thereupon, after a fierce was situated in the Campins Martins, outside 
battle, he conquers the Solymi and tho Ama- the old pOmeriumy was used for meetings of 
zons, on his return slays an ambush of the the senate when it was dealing with the 
boldest among tho Ljjcians, and lobates now ambassadors of foreign nations, or Roman 
recognises his divine origin, keeps him with generals who claimed a triumph on their 
him, and gives him the half of his kingdom, return from war. It must be remembered 
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that under such circumstances a general 
miglit not enter the city. The pillar of war 
{Cohiinna Bdlica) stood hard by. It was 
from this, as reproseiiting the boundary of 
the enemy’s territory, that the Fvtullis 
threw his lance on declaring war. 

(2) Quito a difierent goddess is the Bellona 
whom the K-oman government brought from 
Comana in Cappadocia towards the begin- 


ning of the ist 
cen tury B . c . , dur- 
ing the Mithridatic 
war. This Bellona 
was worshipped in 
a different locality, 
and with a service 
conducted by Cap- 
padocian ])riests 
and priestesses. 
These BcUonflrii 
(such was their 
name) moved 
through the city 
in procession at 
the festivals of tlie 
goddess in blac.k 
raiment, and shed 
their blood at the 
sacritico, wounding 
themselves for the 



* I'KIKST (JF IJEM.ONA. 

From a seimlchral 

relief (( Nouv. (Jail. 
Mijtli,, p. 120, 208 b.) 


is fully attested by the fragments that 
remain, in spite of their scanty number 
and disordered arrangement. 

Bestiarii. jScc Circus. 

Bias. ^SVe Adrastus and Melampus. 

Bibliopola. /SV’c Book-trade. 

Bidental {Rovian). A consecrated spot 
where lightning had passed into the ground. 
(iS'/’C PUTKAL.) ~ 

Bidy» (Spartan). See Education. 

BigSB. See Circus, Games of. 

Bik6s (Greek.) See Vessels. 

Bion. A Greek bucolic poet, who flour- 
ished in the second half of the 2nd cen- 
tuiy H.C. Ho lived mostly in Sicily, where 
he is said to have died by poison. Besides 
a number of minor poems from his hand, we 
have a long descriptive epic called The 
J)ir(je of Adonis. His style is more remark- 
able for grace than for power or simplicity. 

Bdedrdmia. A festival hold at Athens 
in honour of Apollo Boedroniios^ the god 
who gave aid in battle. It was celebrated 
on the ()tli day of the month Boedr6mi6n, 
so named after the god (September-Octo- 
ber). The origin of the festival was traced 
back in anticpiily to the victory of Ion over 
Kumolpus, or to that of Theseus over the 
Amazons. After 400 b.c. it was converted 
into a cominemoration of the battle of 


purpose in the arms and loins with a two- 
edged axe, and prophesying amid a wild 
noise of drums and trumpets. 

Belus. Son of Libya, granddaughter of 
lo and Poseidon. leather of ^Egyptus, 
DAnAiis, Cepheus, and Phincus. 

Bendis. A goddess of the moon among 
the Thracians. She was invested with 
power over heaven and earth, and identified 
by the Greeks with Artemis, Hecitte, and 
Persephone. The worship of this goddess 
was introduced into Attica by Thracian 
aliens; and was so popular that in Plato’s 
time it became a state ceremonial at 
Athens. A public festival was instituted 
called the Bendideia^ at which there were 
torch-races and a solemn procession of 
Athenians and Thracians at the Piraeus. 

Berdsus. A Greek writer, born in 
Bithynia, and a priest of Belus. He lived, 
as early as the time of Alexander the Great, 
and about b.c. 280 wrote a work, dedi- 
cated to king Antiochus Sbter, on Babylo- 
nian history, in three books (Babylonica 
or Chaldalea). The work must have been 
of great value, as it was founded on ancient 
priestly chronicles preserved in the temple 
of Belus at Babylon. Its importance as an 
authority for the ancient history of Asia 


Mil I’d then. 

Boeotarchi. The highest officials of the 
Boiotiaii confederacy, two of whom were 
always chosen by Thebes, as the djief town 
in it, and one by each of the other towns. 
They held the post only for a year, but were 
capable of re-election in successive years. 
Their chief duties were to command the 
troops of the confederacy in time of war, 
and execute the decrees of its council. 

Bdethlus (Anicius Manlius Torquatus 
Severinus). Boethius was born in Romo, 
about 475 a.d., and belonged to the dis- 
tinguished family of the Anicii, who had 
for some time been Christians. Having 
been left an orphan in his childhood, ho 
was taken in his tenth year to Athens, 
where ho remained eighteen years and ac- 
quired a stock of knowledge far beyond 
the average. After his return to Rome, 
he was held in high esteem among his con- 
temporaries for his learning and eloquence. 
He attracted the attention of TheodSric, 
who in 510 A.D. made him consul, and, in 
spite of his patriotic and independent atti- 
tude, gave him a prominent share in the 
government. The trjal of the consul Al- 
blnus, however, brought with it the ruin 
of Bo^ethius. Albinus was accused of main- 
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Gaining a secret understanding with the 
Byzantine court, and Boethius stood up 
boldly in his defence, declaring that if 
Albinus was guilty, so was he and the 
whole senate with him. Thus involved in 
the same charge, he was sentenced to death 
by the cowardly ass(unbly whose cause he 
had represented. He was thrown into 
])nson at Pavia, and executed in 525. 

The most lamous work of Boethius, his 
Consolation of Philosophy^ was written in 
prison. It was much road in the Middle 
Ages, and translated into every possible 
language. The book is thrown partly into 
the form of a dialogue, in which the inter- 
locutors aro the author, and Philosophia^ 
who appears to him to console him. As in 
the Mcnippean sdtura {see Satura), the 
narrative is relieved by the occasional in- 
sertion of musical verses in various metres. 
Tlio consolatory arguments are strictly 
philosophical. 

Boethius was at great pains to make Greek 
l(‘arning accessible to his contemporaries, 
by means of translations of, and commen- 
taries upon, Greek books on ])hilosophy, 
mathematics, rhetoric, and grammar. For 
iJiis the following ages were much indebted 
ro him. His writings, which were used as 
manuals throughout the Middle Ages, were 
the main storehouse of secular knowledge 
<iuring that period. This is eminently true 
of his numerous philosophical works, and 
especially of his translations of Aristotle, 
which exorcised immense influence upon 
the scholastic philosophy. 

Bdna D6a (“ the good goddess An 
Italian deity, supposed to preside over the 
earth, and all the blessings which spring 
from it. Sh% wjis also the patron goddess 
of chastity and fruitfulness in women. The 
names Fauna ^ Maia^ and Ops^ were origin- 
ally no more than varying appellations given 
by the priests to the Bona l)ca. She is 
represented in works of art with a sceptre 
in her left hand, a wreath of vine leaves on 
her head, and a jar of wine at her side. 
Near her imago was a consecrated serpent ; 
indeed a number of tame serpents were kept 
in her temple, which was situated in Rome 
on the slope of the Avontine. All kinds of ! 
healing plants wore preserved In her sanc- 
tuary. She was regarded in Rome as an ^ 
austere virgin goddess, whose temple men 
were forbidden to enter. She belonged, 
accordingly, to the circle of deities who 
were worshipped by .the Vestal Virgins. 
The anniversary of the foundation of her 
temple was held on the 1st of May, when 
D. c. A. 


prayers wore offered up to her for the 
averting of earthquakes. Besides this, a 
secret festival was hold to her on behalf of 
the imblic welfare, in the house of the 
olliciating consul or prmtor of the city, by 
matrons and the Vestal Virgins, on the 
night of May 3-4. The mistress of the 
house presided. No man was allowed to bo 
present at this celebration, or even to hoar 
the name of the goddess. After olforing 
*a sacriflee of sucking pigs, the women per- 
formed a dance, accompanied by stringed 
and wind instruments. Under the Empire 
the festival degenerated into a mystic i)or- 
formanco of extravagant character. 

Bdnorum emptlo. The technical term in 
Roman jurisprudence for the seizure of 
goods. If a man sentenced to pay a certain 
sum did not perform his obligation within 
thirty days, the creditor obtained permis- 
sion from the praitor to attach his goods. 
After a renewed respite of thirty days tho 
sale followed b}’’ auction to tho higliest 
bidder, tho intending purchaser bidding for 
tho whole property, with its assets and 
liabilities. Tlio former proprietor might 
intervene and promise payment at any 
time before the fall of tho hammer. Tho 
property once knocked down to him, tho 
bu 3 ^or became the absolute owner. A ])er- 
son against whom those proceedings were 
taken incurred infdmia. 

Bonus Eventus, See Evkntus. 

Books and Book-trade. The Greeks were 
early familiar with the practice of multiply- 
ing copies of books by transcription, either 
to private order or for public sale. As far 
back as tho 5th century B.C. the Athenians 
had a special place in their market-place for 
selling books, and it is clearly established 
that a regular book-fair existed at Athens 
by about 300 b.c. In Rome, towards the 
end of the republican ago, the business 
of copying books and the book-trade in 
general developed on a large scale, and it 
became a fashionable thing to possess a 
library. Tho book- trade, in the proper sense 
of the term, owes its existence to Atticus, 
the w’ell-known friend of Cicero. He kept 
a number of slaves skilled in shorthand and 
calligraphy (librdrii)^ whom ho set to copy 
a number of Cicero’s writings, which he then 
disi)osed of at a considerable profit in Italy 
and Greece. His example was soon fol- 
lowed, osi)ecially as the interest in new 
literary productions, and the love of reading, 
greatly increased after the time of Augustus. 

To facilitate the appearance of a great 
number of copies at the same time, tho 

H 
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scribes were often set to write from dicta- 
tion. Much use was made of the abbrevia- 
tions {notoi) invented by Tiro, the freedman 
of Cicero. The binding was done, as well 
as the writing, by the librarii ; and as the 
brittle papf/rua was the usual material, the 
book was generally made up in the form of 
a roll (see Writing Materials). The 
ends of the roll were strengthened with 
thin strips of bone or wood, which were 
either provided at top and bottom with a 
knob (timbillcAis), or finished off in the 
shape of a horn. Previously to this, the 
upper and lower edges were carefully clip- 
ped, smoothed with pumice-stone, and tinted 
with black. To protect it from moths and 
worms, the roll was dipped in cedar oil, 
which gave it a 3 ^ellowi 8 h tinge. The title 
of the work (tUulua or index) was written 
in red on a strip of parchment attached to 
the end of the roll. Expensive copies, 
especially in the case of poems, had a gilt 
umbilicus^ as well as a parchment cover of 
purple colour. The books were then ex- 
posed for sale in the bookseller’s shops, and 
sold at what appear, considering the cir- 
cumstances, reasonable prices. The book- 
sellers were called librarii or bibliopOlce ^ 
their shops were situated in the most fre- 
quented parts of the city, and much used, 
both as reading-rooms and rendezvous for 
learned discussion. As a general rule there 
was a good sale for books, especially such 
as had won popularity before publication in 
the public recitations (sec Recitations). 
Books were also much bought in the pro- 
vinces, whose inhabitants were anxious to 
keep abreast with the intellectual life of 
the capital. Even works which were little 
thought of in Rome sometimes found an 
easy sale in other parts of the empire. It 
does not appear that the author received 
any honorarium from the publisher. * 

BdrS^s. In Greek mythology, the North 
Wind, son of Astraea and Eos, brother of 
Zgphyrus, Eurus, and Ndtus. His home 
was in the Thracian Salmydessus, on the 
Black Sea, whither ho carried Orithyia 
from the games on the Ilissus, when her 
father, Erechtheus king of Athens, had re- 
fused her to him in marrage. Their chil-^ 
dren were CalaYs and Zetes, the so-called \ 
Boreddcc, Cleopatra, the wife of Phineus, 
and ChiOne, the beloved of Poseidon (see 
Eumolpus). It was this relationship which 
was referred to in the oracle given to the 
Athenians, when the fleet of Xerxes was 
approaching, that they should call upon 
their brother-in-law.” Boreas answered their 


prayer and sacrifice by destroying a part 
of the enemy’s fleet on the promontory of 
Sepias ; whereupon they built him an altar 
on the banks of the Ilissus. 

Boule or Buie (“ Council ”). The Council 
instituted at Athens by Solon consisted of 
400 members (bouleutai)^ 100 being taken 
from each of the four Ionic tribes (jdiylai). 
By Cleisthfines the number was increased to 
500, 50 being taken from each of the ten 
newly constituted tribes, and chosen by lot ; 
whereas up to his time the councillors had 
been elected from the number of candidates 
who offered themselves for the position. In 
306 B.c. two new tribes were added, and tln^ 
number of the council was accordingly in- 
creased to 600, at which figure it remained , 
with some variations, down to the times of 
the Roman empire. But in the 2nd century 
A.D. it again fell to 500. In ancient times 
no one was eligible as a councillor who did 
not belong to one of the three wealthiest 
classes ; but after the time of Aristides the 
position was open to any free Athenian of 
thirty years of age, and in possession of full 
civic rights. In choosing councillors by lot^. 
two candidates were presented for each 
vacancy. The same person might hold the 
office several times, though not for two 
years in succession. Every councillor had 
to take a special oath, strictly formulated, 
on entering the BoulC, At the meetings of 
the Council its members wore myrtle crowns 
as msiynla of their office. They had the 
further privilege of a place of honour at 
the festivals, and wore excused, during their 
term of office, from military service. They 
also received a payment of five obols (nearly 
7rf.)for every sitting they attended. Their 
place of meeting was callocL the bouleu- 
t^ridn (“ council-chamber ”) ; nere the}' met 
every day except on public holidays, each 
member having his numbered seat. When 
assembled, the Council was divided into ten 
sections of 50 members each, each roprosont- 
inj? one of the tribes. These sections were 
called Prytdneis (“Presidents”), and offici- 
ated in succession, as arranged at the be- 
ginning of each year, for 35-36 days, or in 
leap-years for 38-39. This period was 
called a Pt'ytaneia^ and during its continu- 
ance the for the time being pre- 

sided over the full sittings of the Council 
and of the public assembly. At other times 
they remained the whole day at their office 
(ThbJbs or “ dome ”) near the council-cham- 
ber, wljere they usually dined at the ex- 
pense of the State. 'A president (EpistdtCs) 
was chosen every day by lot from among the 


Cp. Marquardt, Privatleben der Burner, p. 829, ed. 1886. 
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prytaneis to act as chairman in the Council j 
and the public assembly, to keep the keys of 
the fortress and the archives, and the seal 
of state. From 878 B.c. the presidency of 
the public assembly was committed to a 
special chairman, elected from among the 
nine proedroi (“ presidents who were 
chosen by lot by the epistates of the pry- 
taneis from the remaining nine tribes at 
each sitting of the Council. I 

The first duty of the Council was to pre- 
pare all the measures which were to come 
before the public assembly, and to draw up 
a preliminary decree {pr6bouleuma). Ac- 
cordingly it was its business to receive the 
reports of the generals and of foreign am- 
bassadors. Foreign affairs always stood , 
first in the order of daily business. Besides 
this, the Council exercised a general superin- 
tendence over all public business, and 
especially over the financial administration. 
It gave the authority for the farming of the 
taxes, contracts for public works, sales of 
confiscated property, for adopting new 
lines of expenditure or modes of raising 
income, for arresting tax-gatherers and tax- 
farmers if they fell into arrear. The 
treasurers of the temples were also re- 
sponsible to it. The cavalry and the navy 
were placed under its special supervision, 
and it had, in particular, to see that a 
certain number of new ships of war was 
built every year. It examined the quali- 
fications of the newly elected archons. In 
many cases it acted as a court of justice, 
and had the power of inflicting fines up to 
the amount of 500 drachmai (£16 13«. id,). 
But more serious cases it had to pass on to 
the IIHiastai^ or to the public assembly {see 
Heliastai). 'The assembly would sometimes 
entrust the Council with absolute power to 
deal with cases which, strictly speaking, 
lay outside its jurisdiction. The decrees 
passed by the Council on matters affecting 
the public administration ceased to be bind- 
ing on the expiration of its year of office, in ' 
case they were not adopted b}'’ its successors ! 
[Aristotle, Const, of Athens, 43-49]. 

The voting took place by show of hands 
(cheirdtdnia) ; voting pebbles and other de- 
vices being only used for judicial decisions. , 
Private citizens could transact business with 
the Council only after previous application 
for an audience, generally made in writing. 
The official correspondence was transacted 
by three secretaries (called grammdteis or 
“ writers ”) appointed from among the mem- 
bers, and assisted by a number of subordi- 
nate functionaries. 


BoMeuterldn. Srr Boule. 

Bows. (Gr. to.von, Lat. arcus). Two 
kinds of bow were known to antiquity. One 
consisted of the two horns of a kind of ante- 
lope, or an arm of wood sliaped like them, 
joined together by a bridge which served 
both as a hold for the hand and as a rest 
for the arrow. The string, made of plaited 
horse-hair or twisted ox-gut, was fastened 
to each end (fig. 1). The other, called the 
Scythian or Parthian bow, was made of a 
piece of ehastic wood, the ends of which 
were tipped with metal, and bent slightly 
upwards to hold the string (fig. 2). The 
arrow (Gk. oUtds, or ioxeuma, Lat. 
sagitia) was made of a stem of reed or 


( 1 ) 



( 2 ) 

(2) From Tdmeum Hunter,, p]. 23 L. 



(3) (4) 

(4) Mneeo Pio Clemetitxno, 
IV tav. xliii. 

BOWB AND gUlVERS. 

light wood, one end furnished with a three- 
cornered point, sometimes simple and some- 
times barbed ; the other end with feathers. 
A notch in the shaft served to place it on 
the string. The arrows (and sometimes the 
bow) were kept in a quiver {phdretra) made 
of leather, wood, or metal, fitted with a 
suspender, and sometimes open, sometimes 
having a lid. The quiver was worn either 
on the back, according to the Greek manner, 
or in Oriental fashion, on the left hip. The 
Cretans had the reputation of being the 
best archers among the Greeks. They 
generally served among the light-armed 
auxiliaries as a special corps. Mounted 
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BRAUKONIA BUCOLIC. 


bowmen wore employed by the ancient 
Athenians (see Hifpeis); but it was not 
until after the Punic wars that archers 
formed a regular part of the Roman army 
They were then fumished by the allies, or 
raised by recruiting, and were mostly taken 
from Crete and the Balearic Islands. 
Branronia. Sec Aktemis. 

Brl&reus. See Hecatoncheiroi. 

Brisela. The favourite slave of Achilles. 
Agamemnon took her from him, and thus 
kindled the wrath of the hero, to the ruin 
of the Greeks. (See Trojan War.) 

Britomartis sweet maid”). A Cretan 
goddess, supposed to dispense happiness, 
whose worship extended throughout the 
islands and along the coasts of the Meditcr 
ranean. Like Artemis, with whom she j 
was sometimes identified, she was the 
patroness of hnnteis, fishermen and sailors, 
and also a goddess of birth and of health. 

Her sphere was Nature, in its greatness and 
its freedom. As goddess of the sea she bore 
the name of Dictynna, the supposed deriva- 
tion of which from the Greek diktydn (“ a 
net ”) was explained by the following 
legend. She was the daughter of a hun- 
tress, much beloved by Zeus and Artemis. 
Minos loved her, and followed her for nine 
months over valley and mountain, through 
forest and swamp, till he nearly overtook 
her, when she leaped from a high rock into 
the sea. She was saved by falling into 
some nets, and Artemis made her a goddess. 

She would seem originally to have been a 
goddess of the moon, her flight symbolizing 
the revolution of the moon round the earth, 
and her leap into the sea its disappearance. 

Brizo. A goddess localized in Delos, to 
whom women, in particular, paid worship 
as protectress of mariners. They set before 
her eatables of various kinds (fish being 
excluded) in little boats. She also presided 
over an oracle, the answers of which were 
given in dreams to people who consulted it 
on matters relating to fishery and naviga- 
tion. 

Brdmlus. See Dionysus. 

Brontes. See Cyclopes. 


in Greek, purporting to represent correspon- 
dence between Brutus and the Greek cities 


Bmtus (Marcus Junius). The well-known^ 
friend of Cicero, and murderer of Caesar. 
He was bom in 85 b.c., and died by his own 
hand after the battle of Philippi, b.c. 42. 

As an orator and a writer on philosophy 
he held a prominent position among his con- 
temporaries. Two books of correspondence 
between Brutus and Cicero have come down 
to us, the authenticity of which is disputed. 
There is also a collection of seventy letters 



Ohv., Head of Br littia : BttVTim 
iMrKRAroR: i.. riUKniRius ckm - 
rtASVB (out of his {Mrtisansh 


*COIN OF BRUTUS, ISSUED IS ASIA MiSOJt, B,Ca 14-42. 
(Cohoo, MM. Cons., pi. xxiv. Jania 16.) 



* BUCINATOR 

Prom a mnral 
painting^ of gladia - 
tors (dell uiid 
Gandy, Pompeiana, 
pi. 76). 


of Asia Minor ; but this is no more than the 
patchwork of a rhetorician, 

Bua, Buagor. See Edu- 
cation. 

Bucina (properly “ a 
cow-horn ”) was the name 
of a tin trumpet, shaped 
like a serpent, and blown 
by a trumpeter called 
hucimitor. The bucina 
gave the signal called 
dasslcum, and also the 
call for relieving guard 
at night. 

Bucolic (or pastoral) 

Poetry. From very an- 
cient times it was the 
habit of the Dorian ' shep- 
herds in Sicily to practise 
a national style of song, tho^fnventor of 
which was supposed to be Daphnis, the hero 
of shepherds (see Daphnis). The subject of 
their song was partly the fate of this hero, 
partly the simple experiences of shepherds’ 
life, especially their loves. There was a 
good deal of the mimic element in these 
poems, the shepherds contending with each 
other in alternate versos, particularly at the 
town and country festivals hold in honour 
of Artemis. Pastoral poems, relating the 
story of Daphnis’ love and of his tragic 
end, had been written by the Sicilian poet 
Stesichorus (about 600 B.c.). Hut it was 
Theocritus of Syracuse (about 270 b.c.) who 
developed pastoral poetry into something 
like an epic style, often with a strong 
dramatic tinge. This was in the Alex- 
andrian period, when, as in all over-civilized 
ages, men found pleasure and relief in the 
contrasts afforded by the simple ways of 
country life. Theocritus’ sketches of rural 
life, and indeed of the ways of the lower 
orders in general, are true to nature and ex- 
quisitely finished. He called them eidyllia 
or little pictures. Theocritus was unsur- 
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passed in his own style, which was cultivated 
after him by Bion and Moschus. 

The pastoral style was introduced into 
Latin poetry by Vergil, who, while closely 
imitating Theocritus, had the tact to per- 
ceive that the simple sketches of ancient 
rural life in Sicily given by his master 
would not be sufficient to satisfy the taste 
of his countrymen. Under the mask of 
shepherds, therefore, he introduced con- 
temporary characters, thus winning atten- 
tion by tlie expression of his personal feel- 
ings, and by covert allusions to events of the 
day. Two poems falsely attributed to him, 
the MorcUtm (“ Salad ”) and Copa (“ Hos- 
tess ”), are real idjdls ; true and natural 
studies from low life. Vergil’s allegorical 
style was revived in later times by Cal- 
purnius in the age of Nero, and Nemesiamis 
at the end of the 3rd century a.d. 

Buie. Sec Boui.k. 

Bulla. A round or heart-shaped box 
containing an amulet, worn round the neck 
by free-born Roman children. The fashion 
was borrowed fix)m the Etrurians. To wear 
a golden India was originally a privilege 
of the patricians, which was in later times 
extended to the t’quUcSj and generally to 
rich and distinguished families. Leather 
bidhti wore worn by the children of poor 
families and of freodmen. Boys ceased to 
wear the bulla when they assumed the 
toga virllls. It was then dedicated to the 
Lares, and hung up over the hearth. Girls 
most probably left it off on marriage. It 
was sometimes put on by adults as a pro- 
tection against the evil eye on special oc- 
c^asions, as, for instance, on that of a triumph. 
{See Fascinum). 

Buphdnla. Sec Dii folia. 

Burial. (1) Greek. The Greeks regarded 
the burial of the dead as one of the most 
sacred duties. Its ^neglect involved an 
offence against the dead ; for, according to 
the popular belief, the soul obtained no 
rest in the realms of the dead, so long as 
the body remained unburied. It involved, 
further, an offence against the gods, l)oth 
of the upper and the lower world. The 
unburied corpse was an offence to the 
eyes of the former, while the latter were 
deprived of their due. Any one finding 
an unburied corpse was expected at least 
to throw a handful of dust over it. If a 
general neglected to provide for the burial 
of the slain in war, he was deemed guilty 
of a capital offence. Burial of the dead 
was not refused even to the enemy, whether 
Greek or barbarian. It was a violation of 


the laws of war to refuse to the conquered 
the truce nec.essary for this purpose ; and 
if the conquered were unable to fulfil the 
duty, the responsibility fell upon the con- 
querors. There were certain circumstances 
under which, according to Athenian law, 
children, during the lifetime of their fathers, 
were held free from all obligations to them; 
but the obligation to give them burial after 
death was never cancelled. 

The usages of the Athenians, ahd proba- 
bly of the other Greeks, were as follows. 
The eyes of the dead having been closed, 
an obdlbs was put in the mouth as passage- 
money for Charon. The body was then 
washed and anointed by the women of the 
family, who proceeded to adorn it with 
fillets Jind garlands (commonly of ivy), to 
clothe it in white garments, and lay it out 
on a couch in the hall, with its face turned 
to the door. The kinsfolk and friends stood 
by, mourning; but the laws of Solon forbade 
all exaggerated ex})ressions of grief. Hired 
women were sometimes introduced, singing 
dirges to the accompaniment of tlio flute. 
Near the couch were placed painted earthen- 
ware vases containing the libations to be 
afterwards offered. Before the door was 
a vessel of water, intended for the purifica- 
tion of all who went out. This water might 
not be brought from another house in 
which a dead body lay. The corpse was 
laid out on the day following the death ; 
and on the next day before sunrise (lest the 
sun should bo polluted by the sight) was 
carried out to the place of burial, attended 
by kinsmen and friends, who sometimes 
acted as bearers. This office, however, was 
usually performed by freedmon or hired 
assistants ; in the case of men of mark, it 
would be undertaken by young Athenian 
citizens. The procession was headed by 
men singing songs of mourning, or women 
playing the flute; then came the male 
mourners in garments of black or grey, 
and with hair cut short; and these wore 
followed by the bier. Behind the bier fol- 
lowed a train of women, including all who 
were related to the dead as far as to the 
fifth degree. No other women might attend 
but those who were more than sixty years 
of ago. 

In the heroic age the bodies are always 
burnt, burial being unknown ; but in later 
times burial and burning are found existing 
side by side, burial being preferred by the 
oor on the ground of expense. In case of 
urial, the body was placed in a coffin of 
wood, clay, or stone, or in a chamber in a 
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wall, or in a grave hollowed out in a rock. ) 
If burning was resorted to, the corpse was | 
laid on a pyre, which, in the case of rich 
families, was sometimes very large, splendid 
and costly. It was kindled by the nearest 
relative ; the mourners threw into the flamo 
locks of hair, and objects of all kinds in 
which the dead person had taken pleasure 
during his life. When the iire was extin- 
guitihedj the relations collected the ashes and 
put them in an urn, which was set up in a 
building constructed on a scale large enough 
for whole families or clans. So, too, in case I 
of burial, the coffins whicll belonged to one 
family or clan were laid together in a 
common tomb. Near the urns and coffins 
were placed a variety of vessels and other 
objects which had been the property of the 
dead. (Comp. hg. 1.) 

The funeral was succeeded by a meal par- I 
taken of by the mourners in the house of 
mourning. The virtues of the dead were 



( 1 ) •a child's coffin, ATTICA. 
(Stackelberg, GnXber der Hellenev, Taf. vii.) 


spoken of, and his faults passed over, to 
speak evil of the dead being regarded as an 
impiety. Then came the purification of the 
house. On the third, ninth, and thirtieth 
day after the funeral, libations of honey, 
wine, oil, and milk or water, with other 
offerings, were brought to the tomb. On 
the ninth day, in particular, peculiar prep- 
arations of food were added. The outward 
signs of mourning were laid aside at Athens 
on the thirtieth, at Sparta as early as the 
twelfth, day after the funeral. The kinsfolk 
visited the graves at certain seasons of the 
year, adorned them with garlands and 
fillets, and brought offerings to them. This 
was done more especially on the anniver- 
saries of births and deaths, and at the 
general festival of the dead (NSkysia) in 
September. (Comp. fig. 2.) 

After the time of Solon, a public burial 
was sometimes given at Athens to men of 
great mark. In time of war, too, the bones 
of all the citizens who had fallen in the 


campaigns of the year were sometimes 
buried together at the public expense in the 
outer Cfifamlcus, the most beautiful suburb 
of the city. On these occasions a funeral 



From an Athenian vase (Stackelberg-, l.c., Ta^ sir.) 

oration was delivered by a speaker of mark, 
chosen by the government. In later times 
a memorial festival was observed, oven in 
time of peace, in honour of the dead thus 
publicly buried. A special service was 
held annually at Mar3,th6n in memory of 
the heroes who had fallen there, and been 
buried on the spot in recognition of their 
valour. (Comp. fig. 3.) 

The ashes of persons who had died in a 
foreign country were, if possible, brought 
home and laid in a tomb. Tlier^ were cases 
in which this was impossible, or in which 
the body could not be removed — if, for 
instance, the deceased had been lost at sea. 
Then a MnoUlpMon, or empty tomb, would 
be erected to his memory. It was only to 
very heinous offenders that a tomb in their 
own country was refused. If a man^s guilt 
was proved after his death, his remains 
were disinterred and mnt across the fron- 
tier. 



(3) ♦tiik mound at marathon* 

(Dod If ell's Travels in Greece, il 100.) 


As a rule — though there were exceptions, 
as at Sparta — burial places were situated 
outside the city, and in the neighbourhood 
of the great roads. ’ This was also the 
favourite place for private tombs standing 
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on their own ground, apart from the com- 
mon cemeteries. The body was generally 
buried with the feet turned towards the 
road. Monuments took the form of mounds, 
pilasters, columns, and flat grave-stones. 
We often find buildings in the style of 
temples, with very costly adornments, 
sculptures, and inscriptions in verse and 
prose. These inscriptions often give more 
than the name of the deceased, and con- 
tain notices of his life, sometimes with 
proverbs, sometimes with curses directed 
against any one violating the tomb and 
disturbing the rest of its occupants. The 
violation of a tomb, which was regarded 
with reverence as a consecrated spot, was 
a serious offence. One of the most aggra- 
vated forms of it was the intrusion into 
the family sepulchre of a body which had 
no right to bo there. 

(2j Roman. The worship of the dead 
among the Romans had, characteristically 
enough, a legal tinge, and formed a part 
of the pontifical law, which regulated the 
})lace and manner of the interment. The 
theory of the Romans, like that of the 
(t reeks, was that there was an obligation 
to bury every dead body, except those of 
I cdons, suicides, and persons struck by light- 
ning. Any one finding a corpse was ex- 
pected at least to throw some earth upon 
i l as a symbol of burial. The first duty of 
a man’s survivors was to bury his body ; 
if he died in a foreign country, the act had 
to be performed symbolically. If this duty 
was neglected, the ofibnder incurred a taint 
of guilt from which he had to purify himself 
by an annually repeated atonement. After 
death the eyes and mouth were closed, the 
body bathed in hot water and then anointed, 
fully dressed, and adorned with the fitting 
insignia in case of the deceased having 
held high office. The corpse was then laid 
out on a state-bed in the dtrinm, the feet 
turned towards the door. Near the bed 
were pans with burning odours, while in 
the vcstibulumbranGheH of pine and cypress 
were put up as signs of mourning. The 
custom of putting a coin in the mouth is 
not mentioned in literature before the im- 
])erial period ; but the relics found in tombs 
show that it is much older. It was, how- 
ever, only under the Empire that it became 
general. 

In ancient times funerals took place after 
nightfall and by torchlight ; and this was 
always the case with second burials, and 
if the deceased was a child, or a person of 
slender means. Hence the use of torches 


was never discontinued, even when the 
ceremony took place by aay. It was held 
indispensable at every funeral, and became, 
in fact, the symbol of burial. The usual 
time at which funerals took place among 
the upper classes was the forenoon of the 
eighth day after death. In the laws of the 
Twelve Tables an attempt was made to 
check excess in funeral expenses, but with 
as little success as attended later enactments. 
If the funeral was one of unusual ceremony, 
the citizens wore publicly invited by a 
herald to attend it. The arrangements 
were entrusted tc a special functionary, 
who was assisted by lie tors. The proces- 
sion was headed by a band of wind instru- 
ments, the number of which was limited 
by the Twelve Tables to ten. In ancient 
times, and at least down to the Punic wars, 
these musicians wore followed by professional 
female singers, chanting the praises of the 
dead (see Nenia). Then came a company 
of dancers and actors to amuse the specta- 
tors with their antics. Supposing the 
family was hondrtUay in other words, had 
it had one or more members who had held 
curule offices, and the consequent right of 
setting up masked statues of its forefathers 
in its house, the central point of the cere- 
mony was the procession of ancestors. This 
consisted of persons dressed to represent 
the ancestors in their wax masks, their 
official robes, and other insignia. The in- 
direct lines of relationship were represented 
as well as the direct, Each figure was 
mounted on a high carriage and preceded 
by lictors. The train included memorials 
of the deeds done by the deceased, torch- 
bearers, and lictors with lowered f asciis. 
The body followed, uncovered, on an ele- 
vated couch ; sometimes in a coffin inside the 
bier. A wooden figure, clothed, and wear- 
ing the wax mask representing the dead, 
sat upright beside it in the attitude of life. 
The bearers were usually the sons, relations 
and friends of the deceased; in the case 
of emperors, they were senators and high 
officials. Behind the bier came the other 
mourners, men and women, the freedmeii in 
mourning and without any ornaments. Ar- 
rived at the Forum, the bier was set down 
before the rostrum. The representatives of 
the ancestors sat down on wooden chairs ; 
the rest arranged themselves in a circle 
round, while a son or kinsman ascended the 
rostrum and delivered a panegyric upon the 
dead. If the funeral was a public one, the 
orator was appointed by the senate. In the 
case of deceased ladies such speeches were 
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not usual, until the last century of the Re- 
public. After the sj3eech, the procession 
moved on in the same order to the place of 
burial, which, according to the law of the 
Twelve Tables, must be situated outside the 
city. No one could be buried within the 
city but men of illustrious merit, as, for 
instance, generals who had won a triumph, 
and Vestal Virgins, By a special resolu- 
tion of the popular assembly, these persons 
were allowed the honour of burial in the 
Forum. The tombs were in some cases 
situated on family estates, but the greater 
number formed a line ex^tending from the 
gates of the city to some distance along the 
great roads, and especiallv the Via Apvia. 
(Comp. fig. 4.) 

Burial was, among the Romans, the oldest 


mals. The followers threw in a variety of 
gifts as a last remembrance. The pyre was 
then kindled by the nearest kinsman and 
friends, who performed the office with 
averted faces. Tlie ashes were extinguished 
with water or wine, and the procession, after 
saying a last farewell, returned home, while 
the nearest of kin collected the ashes in a 
cloth and buried the severed limb. After 
some days, the dry ashes were put by the 
nearest relations into an urn, which was 
deposited in deep silence in the sepulchral 
chamber, which they entered ungirt and 
bare-footed. After the burial or burning 
there was a funeral feast at the tomb. A 
sacrifice to the Lilres purified the family 
and the house from the taint entailed by 
death. The inourning was ended on tlie 



(4) * THE STIIEET OF TOMBS AT POMPEII. 
(Goll and (Jandy, Pomyeianu, pi. 3.) 


form of disposing of the corpse. In certain 
families {c,g, the gens Cornelia)^ it long con- 
tinued the exclusive custom. Infant chil- 
dren, and poor people in general, Avcre always 
buried. Fven when the body wa-s burnt, 
an old custom prescribed that a limb should 
be cut off and buried, otherwise the family 
was not regarded as having discharged its 
obligations. The body was laid in its tomb 
in full dress, and placed in a special sarco- 
phagus. When the body was to bo burnt, 
a pyre was erected on a specified place near 
the grave. The pyre was sometimes made 
in the form of an altar, and adorned in the 
costliest manner. The couch and the body 
were laid upon it, and with them anything 
which the deceased person had used or been 
fond of, sometimes one of his favourite nni- 


ninth day after the burial by a sacrifice 
offered to the Manes of the dead, and a 
meal of eggs, lentils and salt, at which the 
mourning attire was laid aside. It was on 
this day that the games held in honour of 
the dead generally took place. {See Maxks.) 

Everything necessary for the funeral was 
provided by contract by the HhUinarii or 
officials of the temple of Llbltina, at which 
a notification was made of all cases of death 
{see Libitina). There were public burial- 
places, but only for slaves and those wlio 
wore too poor to buy burial-places for 
themselves. The bodies were thrown jiro- 
miscuously into large common graves, called 
or wells, on account of their depth. 
There was a burial place of this sort on the 
Esquiline, where the bodies of criminals 
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were thrown to the dogs and birds, until 
Ma cenas laid out his park there. Cheap 
and promiscuous burial was also provided 
by the so-called “ dove-cots or columhdria^ 
a ])lace in which could be purchased by per- 
sons of scanty means {see Columbarium). 
The graves of individuals and families were 
subterranean chambers, or buildings in the 
style of houses. Freedmen, and probably 
also clients and friends, were often buried 
with the family. The grave was regarded 
by the Romans and Greeks alike as the 
dwelling-place of the dead, and was accord- 
ingly decked out with every imaginable 
kind of domestic furniture. It is to this 
custom that we owe the preservation of so 
many remains of this sort. The monument 
often had a piece of laud, with field and 
garden attached to it, surrounded by a 
wall, and intended to supply flowers, herbs, 
and other things necessary for the decora- 
tion of the tomb and maintenance of the 
attendants. Other buildings would often 
be attached, for burning the corpses, for 
holding the funeral feast, and for housing 
the freed moil who had the care of the spot. 
Inscriptions in verso and prose, giving in- 
formation about the dead, would also be 
found there. 

Busiris. The son of Poseidon and a 
daughter of EpAphus. The Greek mytho- 
logy made him king of Egypt. The land 
was afilictod for nine years with a series of 
bad harvests, and a prophet named Phrilsius, 
of Cyprus, advised Busiris to sacrifice a 
stranger every year to Zeus. The king 


made his counsellor his first victim. When 
Heracles came to Egypt during his quest 
for the apples of the Hesperid6s, he allowed 
himself to be bomid and taken to the altar 
as a victim. Then he broke his bonds, and 
slew Busiris, with his sons and his whole 
following. 

Butes. (1) A Thracian, the son of B5r6as. 
His brother Lycurgua, whose life he had 
attempted, banished him, and he settled on 
the island of Strongyle or Naxos. Finding 
here no wives for himself and his com]ian- 
ions, he carried off some women from 
Thessaly, while they were celebrating a 
sacrifice to Dionysus. One of those, Corouis, 
whom he had forced to be his wife, prayed 
to Dionysus for vengeance. The god drove 
him mad, and he threw himself into a well. 

(2) An Athenian hero, son of the Athenian 
Pandion and Zeuxippe. A tiller of the 
soil, and a neatherd, he was a priest of 
Athene the goddess of the stronghold, and 
of Poseidon Erechthcus, and thus ancestor 
of the priestly caste of the Butadiv and 
Et^Obfitiidae. He shared an altar in the 
Erechtheuin with Poseidon and Hepluestus. 
The later story represented him as the son of 
Tel6on and Zeuxippe, and as taking part in 
the expedition of the Argonauts. 

(3) A Sicilian hero, identified in fable 
with the Athenian Bates. Butes the Argo- 
naut was enticed by the song of the Sirens, 
and leaped into the sea, but was rescued 
and brought to Lilyba3um in Sicily, by 
Aphrodite, by whom ho became the father 
of Eryx. 
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C&biri (Gr. Kabciroi). The name of cer- 
tain deities, supposed to represent the bene- 
ficent powers of Nature, and worshipped in 
certain parts of Greece, in B(ootia, for in- 
stance, and in the islands of Imbros, Lemnos 
and Samothrace. Nothing certain is known 
of their real character, or the forms of their 
worship. The name is perhaps Phoenician, 
and. if so, means the groat or mighty 
ones.” It ' would seem that they were 
originally imagined as possessing similar 
powers to those of the Telchines, Curetes, 
CorybantSs and Dactyli ; and that they 
were confused sometimes with the Dioscuri, 
sometimes with Demeter and Hermes, and 
sometimes (especially in Lemnos) with 
Hephaestus. Their worship was secret. 
The mysteries of the Cabiri of Samothrace 
stood in high consideration during the Mace- 


donian and Roman periods, being regarded, 
indeed, as inferior only to the Eleusinian 
mysteries in sanctity. The initiated were 
supposed to Lave secured special protection 
against mishaps, especially by sea. 

Cacus (a figure in Italian mythology). A 
fire-spitting giant, the son of Vulcan, who 
lived near the place where Rome was after- 
wards built. When Hercules came into the 
neighbourhood with the cattle of Geryon, 
Cacus stole some of them while the hero was 
sleeping. He dragged them backwards into 
his cave under a spur of the Aventine, so 
that their footsteps gave no clue to the direc- 
tion in which they had gone. He then closed 
the entrance to the cave with a rock, which 
ten pairs of oxen were unable to move. 
But the lowing of the cattle guided the hero, 
in his search, to the right track. He tore 
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open the cave, and, after a fearful struggle, 
«lew Cacus with his club. Upon this ho 
built an altar on the spot to Jupiter, under 
the title of Pater Invcnf or discoverer’'); 
and sacrificed one of the cattle upon it. The 
inhabitants paid him every honour for free- 
ing them of the monster, and Evander, wh^ 
was instructed by his mother Carinentis in 
the loro of prophecy, saluted him as a god. 
Hercules is then said to have established 
Ills own religious service, and to have in- 
structed two noble families, the Potlfii and 
the Phidrii, in the usages to be observed 
at the sacrifice. Tliis sacrifice was to be 
oilored on the Ava Maxima^ which he him- 
self liad built on the cattle market {Forum 
J^odrium) where the cattle had been pas- 
tured. 

Cadmus (Gr. Kadmos). (1 ) Son of Agenor 
king of Phoenicia, and of Telephassa. His 
sister Europa being carried ort‘ by Zeus, 
Cadmus, with his brothers Phoenix and 
Cilix, was sent out with the command to 
look for her and not to return without 
her. In the course of his wanderings he 
came to Thrace. Hero his mother, who 
had accomj)anied him so far, breathed her 
last ; and Cadmus applied for counsel to 
the Delphic oracle. He was advised not 
to seek his sister any more, but to follow a 
cow which would meet him, and found a 
city on the spot where she should lie down. 
The cow mot him in Phocis, and led him 
into Boeotia. He was intending to sacrifice 
the cow, and had sent his companions to a 
neighbouring spring to bring the necessary 
water, when they were all slain by a ser- 
pent, the offspring of Ares and the Erinys 
Tilphosa, which guarded the spring. After 
a severe struggle, Cadmus destroyed the 
dragon, and, at the command of Athene, 
sowed its teeth over the neighbouring 
ground. A host of armed men sprung up, 
who immediately fought and slew each 
other, all except five. The survivors, who 
were called Spartoi (“ sown helped Cad- 
mus to build the Cadmea, or the stronghold 
of what was afterwards Thebes, which bore 
his name. They were the ancestors of the 
Theban aristocracy; and one of them, 
Echion, or “ the serpent’s son,” became the 
husband of Cadmus’ daughter Agave. Cad- 
mus did atonement to Ares for eight years 
for the slaughter of the dragon. Then 
Zeus gave him to wife HannSnla, the 
daughter of Ares and Aphrodite, who bore 
him a son Polydorus, and four daughters, 
Autonoe, Ino, Agave, and S6mSle. (See 
Harmonia and Semele.) Crushed by the 


terrible doom which weighed upon his 
homo, he afterwards souglit retirement 
among the Encheloi in Illyria, a country 
which ho named after his son Illyrius, who 
was born there. He resigned the kingdom 
to Illyrius; and then he and his daughter 
Harmonia were changed into serpents, and 
carried by Zeus to Elysium. 

Hermes was worsliipped in Samothraco 
as the ancestral god of the inhabitants 
under the name of Cadmus or Cadirillus 
(Kadmllos); and it is therefore natural to 
conjecture that the Theban Cadmus was 
originally an ancestral god of the Thebans, 
corresponding to the vSamoihracian deity. 
He was regarded as the inventor of agri- 
culture, of working in bronz**, and of civili- 
zation in general ; and it is to be remarked 
at the same time that the oldest Greek 
poets know nothing of his migration from 
the East or from Egy])t, or of the Phcpiiician 
origin of Thebes. When once the later 
stoiy of his Plunnician desecjnt had taken 
shape, his name was naturally connected 
with the introduction of the alphabet, for 
which the Greeks well knew that the}” 
were indebted to the Phoenicians. 

(2) A Greek historian. St'e Logographi. 

C&duc6us. See Hermes (conclusion). 

Cadus. See Vessels. 

Caecilius Statius or Statius Csecilius. A 
writer of Latin comedy. He was a Gaul, 
of the race of the Insubrians, who were 
settled in Upper Italy. He was brought to 
Rome, probably about 194 B.C., a*b a prisoner 
of war. He was set free by one of the 
Cmcilii, became very intimate with Ennius, 
and died not long after him, B.c. IbO. It 
was long before he could obtain a footing on 
the stage; but, this once achieved, he won 
a considerable reputation, and was numbered 
among the masters of his craft. The influ- 
ence of Ennius seems to have been apparent 
in the comparative care and regularity with 
which liis pieces were constructed. Cicero, 
however, finds fault with his defective 
Latin ity ; and we must therefore infer that, 
being of Gaulish extraction, he never suc- 
ceeded in fully mastering the niceties of 
colloquial Latin. The titles of some forty 
of his plays have survived ; the contents he 
mostly borro’^ed from Menander. 

CaBlius. (1) Ceoliua Antipdter / see 
Annalists. 

(2) Marcus Ccelius Rufus, a Roman 
orator, born 82 b.c. He was a man of 
great gifts, but dissolute life, as even bis 
advocate Cicero was* forced to admit in 
the speech which he made in his defence. 
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fie bolongod originally to tlio party of 
tho o/diniatf^s • but on the outbreak of 
(hvil War, attached himself to C\esar : 
then, thinking himself sli;j;htod by the 
latter, lie tried, during his j)r.x'torship, 
TO stir up disorder in Rome, lie was de- 
prive* 1 of his otiice by the senate, lied from 
Rome, and, in the year 48 K.C., attempted 
to excite a risiiii; in Lower Italy, in which 
ho met with a violent death. Aocordin»jc to 
I.hcero, his strong point as an orator was 
his power of haran<^uing the people ; in the 
eon I ts ho shone mostly when on the side 
of the prosecution. His style was, il 
(Jieoro may be believed, brilliant, ditjjnified, 
and witty. Several of his letters to Chcero 
are ]»reserved in the eighth book of 
<acero’s Epistiilm ad FaniilidrPs. They 
oonstitute an important contribution to the 
history of the time. 

Caeneiis (Cxr. Kaincif s). The son of Eh\tus 
and Ilippla, one of th(T LilpTtlue of (xyrton 
in Thessaly. Tho story was that ho was 
oriji^inally a ^irl named Camis (Kainis)^ 
whom her lover Poseidon changed, at lier 
own re(piest, into a man, and at the same 
time rendorerl lier invulnerable. Camens 
took part in the Ar^onautic expedition and 
tho Cal 5 ^donian boar-hunt. At the marriage 
of Plrithous, tho Centaurs, finding him in- 
vulnerable, crushed him to death with the 
trunks of trees, and lie was afterwards 
changed into a bird. (Srr Pirithous.) 

Caesar was for centuries the cofjnOmcn of I 
the ancient patrician family of tho lulii. 
From the dictator Gains Iiilius Cmsar it 
jiassed to his adopted son 0(*tavianus, the 
founder of tho Roman empire, and was 
assumed by all the male inombers of tho 
Julian dynasty, including the em])eror. 
After this dynasty had died out, all the 
male momlx^rs of the subsequent dynasties 
assumed it, to show that they belonged to 
the imperial house. But after the death of 
Hadrian in 138 A.D., the title of Cmsar was 
only assumed by the princes whom the 
emperors had named as their successors, 
or chosen to be their colleagues in the 
government. 

Csesar {Gains I'kUiis). Julius Caesar was 
born in 102 or 100 B.C., and was assas- 
sinated on March 15th, B.c. 44. He was 
famous no less as an orator and writer 
than as a general and statesman. Endowed 
with extraordinary natural gifts, he re- 
ceived a careful education under the super- 
intendence of his mother Aurelia. In B.c. 
77 he came forward as the public accuser of 
Dolabella, and entered the lists against the 


most celehratod advocates of the dayj Cottti 
and HorUMisius. From that time his fame 
was cstablisluHl as that of an advocate of 
tho first rank. 

Tho faculties of which he had given 
evidence he cultivated to tiioir highest 
point under tho tuition of the rhetorician 
Molo in Rhodes, and attained sindi success, 
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that his contemporaries regarded him as 
an orator second only to Cicero. Indeed, 
Cicero himself fully recognizes his genius, 
awarding especial praise to the elegance 
and purity of his Latin. Caesar, however, 
left but few speeches in a finished state, 
and these have not come down to us. A 
number of writings give evidence of the 
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many-sidedness of his genius and literary 
activity, but these are also lost. There 
were poems, which never attained much 
reputation, including, besides boyish eflu- 
sions, some verses on his journey to Spain 
in n.c. 4G. A treatise on Latin accidence, 
dedicated to Cicero, and entitled L>c 
Analogld^ was written during his maidi 
across the Alps to his army in Gaul. The 
AnticatoneH^ composed in his Spanish camp 
before the battle of Munda in n.c. 45, was 
a reply to Cicero’s panegyric on Cato of 
Utica. A treatise on astronomy, De Astris^ 
had probabl}'' some coniwction with the 
reform of the calendar introduced by him, 
as Pontifcx in n.c. 45. His 

two great works have, however, survived. 
These are his ComiHantdrii dc Bello 
GallicOj 58-5‘2 b.c., in seven books, and his 
Commentarii dc Bello Civil 49-48 B.C., 
in throe books. The former was written 
down rapidly, at the end of 52 and begin- 
ning of 51, in his winter quarters before 
Bibracte. TJie latter was probably com- 
posed in Spain after the conquest of the 
Pompeians in 45. 

The history of the Gallic War was com- 
pleted after (xesar’s death b3"AuIus Tlirtins. 
This writer added an eighth book, which 
included the last rising of the Gauls in 51, 
and tlie events of the year 50 which pre- 
ceded the Civil Wai*. The book, as we now 
have it, is unfinished. Thei-e are three 
other anon^unous books which continue the 
history of the Civil War. The Bell tun 
Alcxandrlmim (War in Jexandi ia) is per- 
haps from the hand of Hirtius. The Belliun 
Africuvi (War in Africa) is written in 
a pompous and aflected style [and has 
recently’ been assigned, but without sulli- 
cient reason, to Asinius Pollio]. The Belhnn 
Hispdnum (Spanish War), is to be attri- 
buted to two ditforent authors. Its style is 
rough, and shows that the writer was not 
an educated man. 

Csesius fiassus. A Latin poet, a friend 
of Persius the satirist, whose book he 
edited. He is said to have perished during ! 
the eruption of Vesuvius in 79 a.d. He 
had a high reputation in his day as a 
lyric poet, and is said to have composed a 
didactic poem on metre. There is a con- 
siderable fragment in prose on the same 
subject which bears the name of Caesius 
Bassus, but this is perhaps from a prose 
version of the poetical treatise. 

G&l&is (Gr. KalaXs) and ZHes. The B6r6- 
ftdffi, or sons of Bdr^as and Orithyia. They ‘ 
were both winged heroes, and took part in 


the Argonautic expedition. ( -oming in the 
j course of the (uiteri)rise to Salmydessus, 

* they set free Phiiieus, the husband of their 
, sister Cleopatra, from the Harpies, chasing 
them through the air on their wings {see 
PliiNEUs). According to one story, they 
perished on this occasion ; according to 
another, they were slain afterwards hy 
Heracles on the island of Tends, on their 
return from the funeral games of Pdlias 
(see Acastus). This was in retribution for 
the counsel which they had given tf> the 
Argonauts on tlio coast of Mysia, to leave 
Heracles behind. Their graves and monu- 
ments were shown in Tenos. One of tlie 
pillars was said to move when the north 
wind blew. 

C&l&mis (Kdldinis). A Greek artist, who 
flourished at Athens about 470 B.C. He 
worked in jnarble and metal, as well as 
gold and ivoiy, and was master of sculp- 
ture in all its branches, from the cliisel- 
ling of small silver vessels to the execu- 
tion of colossal statues in bronze. His 
Apollo, at Apollonia in Pontus, was 120 
feet high. This statue was carried away 
to Rome by Lucullus, and set up on the 
Capitol. We hear of statues of the gods 
and heroic women from his hand, as well 
as of men on horseback and four-horsed 
chariots. His horses are said to have been 
unsurpassed. His female figures, if we 
ma}^ believe the ancient critics, were char- 
acterized by antique harshness and severity, 
but were relieved by a touch oT grace ami 
delicacy'. 

Calamus. See Writing Materials. 
Calantlca. See Clothing. 

Cftiathus (Gr. Kdldthds), See Vessels. 

Calcdus. A shoo, part of the regular 
Roman dress, and usually worn in public. 
E«ach order, and every gens^ had its par- 
ticular kind of calceus. The patricians 
wore a vitdleus or cnlceus patrlclus. This 
was a shoe of red leather with a high sole, 
like that of the cothurnus. The leather 
passed round the back of the heel, where it 
was furnished with small hooks, to which 
the straps were fastened. It was originally 
a part of the royal dress, and was after- 
wards worn by generals on the occasion of 
a triumph, in later times, with the rest of 
the triumphal costume, it became a part of 
the dress of the consuls. In the second 
rank came the calceus sendtOrtus^ or shoe 
worn by senators. This was black, and 
tied round the leg by four straps. In the 
case of patricians it was ornamented by a 
crescent-shaped clasp. ’ The calceus of the 
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equate and of ordinary citizens, was also 
black. The latter was called jjfro / it rose 
ag high as the ankle, and was iastened with 
i'. sim])le tie. 

Calchas (Kalchcls), Son of Tliestor of 
ilycciisB. Calchag was the celebrated seer 
who accompanied the Greeks on their expe- 
dition against Troy. Homer calls him the 
best of soothsayers, who knew the past, the 
present, and the future. Before the fleet 
started from Aulis, Calchas predicted that 
the Trojan war would last ten years. His 
own death (so ran the prophecy) was to 
occur whenever he mot a wiser seer than 
himself. After the Trojan war he came to 
the island of Claros, where, in the sacred 
precincts of Apollo, ho foil in with the 
soothsayer Mopsus, who beat him in a 
match of guessing riddles. [/SVr Mopsus (2)]. 
Calchas died of grief, or, according to an- 
other story, took away his own life. A 
temple was erected to him in Apulia, whore 
the votaries lay down to sleep on sheepskins, 
and received oracles in their sleep. 

Caldarium. See Hatiis. 

CS.lendsB {Kalenchv), See Calendar. 

Calendar. (1) Greek. The Greek year 
consisted of twelve months, some “ full ” — 
£.c. of 30 days each — the others ^Miollow” 
or incomplete, of 23 days each. This made 
ny) a lunar year of 354 days, 11 days short 
of the solar year. To maintain some corre- 
sy^ondence between the lunar and solar 
years, and to provide at least for the festivals 
of the seasons always occurring at the right 
time of year, the Athenians early resorted 
to the method of intercalation. A space 
of lime was taken which included as many 
days as would exactly make up eight solar 
years, and could easily bo distributed 
among the same number of lunar years. 
This space of time was called a ‘‘great 
year.’’ Then in every 3rd, 6th, and 8th 
year a month of 29 or 30 days was in- 
serted, so that the years in question con- 
sisted each of 383 or 384 days. This system 
was introduced at Athens by Solon. The 
period of eight years was sometimes called 
enndHMs, or a period of nine years, because 
it began again with every 9th year; some 
times oktcUUris^ or space of eight years. 
For this the astronomers, of whom Mfiton in 
the Periclean age may be taken as a represen- 
tative, substituted a more accurate system, 
which was afterwards adopted in Athens 
and other cities as a correction of the old 
calendar. This was tlyp ennSakaidSkdStMs 
of 19 years. The alternate “full” and 
^‘hollow ” months were divided into three de- 
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cades, consisting of 10 or 9 days each as tlio 
case might be. The <lays of the last decade 
were counted from more to less to corre- 
spond with the waning of the moon. Thus 
the 2 1st of the month was called the lUtli 
of the waning moon, the 22ii(l the 9th, the 
23rd the 8th, and so on. The reckoning of 
the year, with the order and names of the 
months, differed more or less in ditlerent 
states, the onl}'' common i)oiiit l>eing the 
names of the months, which were almost 
without exception taken from the chiel' 
festivals celebrated in them. Tlie Athenians 
and the other Jonians began their year with 
the first now moon after the suniiner solstice, 
the Dorians witli the autumnal equinox, the 
Boeotians and other iEolians with the winter 
solstice. The Attic months are as follo\vs: 
1. Hi'kdtombnidn (Jiil}’-- August) ; 2. MNu' 
geitntdn (Angiist-Se])tcmber) ; 3. J^dr.dvd' 
mtOn (Septcmboi-0(‘.tobor) ; 4. Pydnepsion 
(October - November) ; 5. MnimaktPrtdn 

(November — Deceml)or) ; 6. PdsridPdn 

(Decemb( 3 r- January) ; 7. GdmpVLOn (Janu- 
ary-Eebniary) ; 8. il 7 z^/i 6 "i>‘^^/*?<^n(February~ 
Marcb) ; 9. Eldpheb6V(6n (March- April) ; 
10. Mfinychlon (April May); 11. Thargr- 
ItOn (May- June) ; 12. Skeir6j>h6rlon (Jmio- 
July). The intercalary month was a second 
Poacideon inserted in the middle of the 
year. The official system of numbering the 
years differed also very much in the various 
states. The years received their names 
from the magistrates, sometimes secular, 
sometimes spiritual. {See Eponymus.) 
Historical chronology was first computed 
according to Olympiads, beginning H.C. 776, 
by the historian Timseus in the 3rd cen- 
tury B.C. 

(2) The Roman year was supposed to 
have consisted, under Romulus, of 10 
months, four full ones of 31 days (March, 
May, July and October), and six “ hollow ” 
of ^ days (April, June, August, September, 
November, December). But, as a space of 
304 days makes up neither a solar nor a 
lunar year, it is difficult to understand the 
so-called “ year of Romulus.” King Numa 
was usually supposed to have introduced 
the year of 12 months by adding January 
and February at the end ; for the Roman 
year, it must be remembered, began origin- 
ally with March. On this system every 
month except February had an odd number 
of days : March 31, April 29, May 31, June 
29, Quintilis 31, Sex til is 29, September 29, 
October 31, November 29, December 29, 
January 29, February 28. Numa is also 
credited with the attempt to square this 
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bably introduced the ' 8ysteni oi adjustment 
afterwards in use. According? to this a 
cycJe of four years was taken, in tJio second 
year of which an intercalary month {^ncnsis 
mercedOnXus) of 23 days was inserted be- 
tween the 24th and 25th of February, and 
in the fourth year a month of 22 days be- 
tween the 23rd and 24th February. Thus 
the period of 4 years amounted to 1465 days. 
But this gave the year an average of 366- 
days, or one day too many, so that a special 
rectification was necessary from time to 
time. This was probably carried out by 
the omission of an intercalary month. It / 
was the business of the jPon/^la^s to keep 
the calendar in order by regular intercala- 
tion ; bnty partly from carelessnessj partly 
from political motives, they made insertions 
and omissions so incorrectly as to bring the 
calendar into complete disorder, and destroy 
the correspondence between the months and 
the seasons. The mischief was finally 
remedied by Caesar, with the assistance of 
the mathematician SosTg^nes. To bring 
the calendar into correspondence with the 
seasons, the year 46 b.c. was lengthened so 
as to consist of 15 months, or 415 days, and 
the calendar known as the Julian was in- 
troduced on the 1st January, 45 B.C. This 
calendar is founded simply on the solar 
year, which is well known to be a discovery 
of the Egyptians. Csesar fixed this year to 
365 j days, which is correct within a few 
minutes. After this the ordinary year con- 
sisted of 3()5 days, divided into 12 months, 
with the names still in use. Every fourth 
year had 366 days, a day being inserted at 
the end of February. The Julian calendar 
maintained its ground till 1582, when Pope 
Gregory XIII corrected the trifling error 
which still attached to it. The old names of 
the months were retained with two excep- 
tions, that of Quintilis, which, in honour of 
Cijosar, was called luliiis, and that of Sex- 
tilis, which in 8 B.C. was called Augustus 
in honour of the emperor. The old divisions 
of the lunar month were also retained for 
convenience of dating. Those were (a) the 
Kdlcndce, marking the first appearance of 
the new moon ; (5) the NCmw, marking the 
first quarter ; (c) tlie Idiis, marking the 
full moon. Knlcndm means properly the 
day of summoning, from caldre, to summon. 

The Pontifex was bound to observe the first 
phase, and to make his announcement to 
the Hex SacrOrum, who then summoned 


the people to the Capitol, in front of tlio 
Curia Calfibra, so called from calarr. Here 
he olfered sacrifice, and announced that the 
first quarter would begin on the 5th or 7tli 
day (inclusive) as the case might be. This 
day was called Nonw, as (according to 
Homan calculation) the 9th day before the 
full moon, and fell in March, May, July 
and October on the 7th, in the other months 
on the 5th. The appearance of the full 
moon was called Idus (probably connected 
with the Etruscan word idudre^ to divide)^ 
because it divided the month in the middle. 
The days of the month were counted back- 
wards, in the first half of the month from 
the Nones and Ides, in the last half from 
the Kalends of the following month. The 
i Romans also bad a week called internundi- 
7iu7ft, or the interval between two 7mndina\ 

It consisted of eight days, and, like oar 
weeks, could be divided between two months 
or two years. (For further details see 
Fasti.) 

After the establishment of the Eejniblio 
the Homans named their years after the 
consuls, a custom which was maintained 
down to the reign of Justinian (541 a.d.). 
After the time of Augustus it became the 
practice in literature to date events from 
the foundation of Rome, which took place 
according to Varro in 753, according to 
Cato in 751 B.c. 

The Day. The Greeks reckoned the civil 
day from sunset to sunset, the Romans (like 
ourselves) from midnight to midnight. The 
natural day was reckoned by both as lasting 
from sunrise to sunset. The divisions of 
the day were for a long time made on no 
common principle. It was for military pur- 
poses that the Romans first hit on such a 
principle, dividing the night during service 
into four equal watches {vigUtai). Corre- 
sponding to this we find another division 
(probably calculated immediately for the 
cx}urts of justice) into mdne (sunrise to 9 or 
10), forenoon {ad meridiem), aftoniooii {de 
meridie) until 3 or 4, and evening 
{supremo) from thence till sunset. After 
the introduction of sun-dials and water- 
clocks the day and night were divided each 
into 12 hours; but the division was founded 
on the varying length of the day, so that 
each hour of the day was longer, and con- 
versely each hour of the night shorter, in 
summer than in winter. 

C&liga. A boot with large nails in the 
sole, worn in ancient Italy by huntsmen, 
waggoners, and peasants, and, during the 
imperial period, by common soldiers. 
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C&lix. See Vessels. 

Callicrates (Gr. KalliknWs). A Greek 
architect who, together with Ictinus, built 
the Parthenon {q*v,). 

Calllmftchus (Gr. KalllmacMs). (1) A 
Greek artist, who flourished in the second 
half of the 5th century b.c. He was the in- 
ventor of the Corinthian order of pillar, and 
the art of boring marble is also attributed 
to him, though perhaps he did no more than 
bring it to perfection. The ancient critics 
represent him as unwearied in polishing 
and perfecting his work ; indeed, they 
allege that his productions lost something 
through their excessive refinement and 
purity. One of his celebrated works was 
the golden chandelier in the Erechtheum 
at Athens. 

(2) A Greek scholar and poet, the chief 
representative of the Alexandrian school. 
He was the son of Battus, and thus sprung 
from the noble family of the Battirida3. He 
at first gave his lectures in a suburb of 
Alexandria ; but was afterwards summoned 
by Ptolemy Philadolphus to the Museum 
there, and in about 260 B.c. was made 
president of the library. He held this office 
till his death, which took place about 240 
B.c. He did a great service to literature 
by sifting and cataloguing the numerous 
books collected at Alexandria. The results 
of his labours were publislied in his great 
work called PlndMs^ or “ Tablets.’’ This 
contained 120 books, and was a catalogue, 
arranged iif chronological order, of the 
works contained in the library, with obser- 
vations on their genuineness, an indication 
of the first and last word in each book, and 
a note of its bulk. This work laid the 
foundation of a critical study of Greek 
literature. 800 works, partly in prose, 
partly in verse, were attributed altogether 
to Callimachus ; but it is to be observed 
that he avoided, on principle, the compo- 
sition of long poems, so as to be able to 
give more thought to the artistic elabora- 
tion of details. The essence of Callimachus’ 
verse is art and learning, not poetic genius 
in the real sense. Indeed, some of his 
compositions had a directly Icjirned object ; 
the Aitia^ or “ Causes,” for instance. This 
was a collection of elegiac pcfems in four 
books, treating, with great erudition, of the 
foundation of cities, the origin of religious 
ceremonies, and the like. 

Through his writings, as well as through 
his oral instruction, Callimachus exercised 
an immense influence, not only on the course 
of learning, but on the poetical tendgicies 


of the Alexandrian school. Among his 
pupils wore the" most celebrated sa rants 
! of the time, Eratosthenes, Aristophanes of 
Byzantium, Apollonius of Rhodes, and 
others. Of his writings only a very few 
have survived in a complete state : these are, 
six hymns, live of which are in epic and one 
in elegiac form, and sixty-four epigrams. 
The hymns, both in their language and their 
matter, attest the learned taste of their 
author. His elegy, entitled the Coma 
BSr^nlcCs^ or Lock of Berenice,” is imi- 
tated by Catullus in one of his remaining 
pieces. Ovid, ill the twentieth of his 
HerOtdi^Sy as well as in his IbiSy took poems 
of Callimachus for his models. Indeed, the 
Romans generally set a very high value on 
his elegies, and liked to imitate them. Of 
his other works in prose and poetry — among 
the latter may be mentioned a very popular 
epic called llScdte — only fragments have 
survived. 

Callinus (Gr. Kallln68)y the creator of the 
Greek political elegy, was a native of 
Ephesus, and flourished, probably, about 
700 B.C., at the time when the kings of 
Lydia were harassing the Greek colonies 
of Asia Minor by constant wars. One elegy 
from his hand has survived, in which, in a 
simple and manly tone, he endeavours to 
kindle the degenerate youth of his father- 
land to courage and patriotism. 

Callidpg (Gr. Kalll6p(l), See Muses. 

Callirrhde (Gr. Kallirrhde), See Acarn an 
and ALCMiEON. 

Callisthfines (Gr. KcUlistMnSs), A Greek 
historian, born at Olynthus about 3G0 B.c. 
He was a relation of Aristotle, from whom 
he received instruction at the same time 
as Alexander the Great. He accompanied 
Alexander on his Asiatic campaign, and 
offended him by refusing to pay him servile 
[ homage after the Persian fashion, and by 
other daring exhibitions of independence. 
The consequence was that the king threw 
his friend into prison on the pretext that 
he was concerned in a conspiracy against 
his life. Callistheiies died in captivity in 
328 B.C., in consequence, probably, of mal- 
treatment. Of his historical writings, par- 
ticularly those dealing with the exploits of 
Alexander, only fragments remain ; but he 
was always ranked among the most famous 
historians. Indeed, his reputation as the 
companion of Alexander and the historian 
of his achievements maintained itself so 
well, that he was made responsible in 
literature for the romantic narrative of 
Alexander’s life which grew up in the fol- 
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lowing centuries. This was translated into 
Latin towards the end of the 3rd century 
A.D. by Julius Valerius, and became the 
main authority for the mediaeval adaptations 
of tlio myth of Alexander. 

Callisto (Gr. KallistO). A nymph, the 
daughter of the Arcadian Lyciion, and a 
companion of Artemis. She became, by 
Zeus, the mother of Areas, the ancestor of 
the .\rcadians. She was turned into a boar, 
according to one account by the jealous 
Hera, according to another by Zeus, who 
was anxious to protect her from Hera’s 
wrath. In this shape she was slain by 
Artemis, and set among the constellations 
by Zeus under the title of the She-Bear. 
There was another story, according to which 
Callisto’s son was intend-ng to slay his 
transformed mother while luinting; u])on 
which Zeus set him in the sky under the 
name of Arc turns {Arktourus)^ the Watcher 
of the Bear, and his mother under the name 
of Arc t us (Arkfds)f the She-Bear. As the 
stars bearing these names never set, Homer 
describes them as the only ones which have 
no share in the bath of the ocean. Later 
poets, accordingly, invented the further 
story that Tethys, wishing to gratify Hera, 
refused to receive her former rival into her 
waters. 

Callistr&tus (Gr. KalJ iatrdtos). A Greek 
rhetorician, who probably flourished in the 
3rd century A.D. lie was the author of de- 
scriptions of fourteen statues of celebrated 
artists, Sc5pas, for instance, Praxiteles, and 
Lysippus, written after the manner of Phi- 
lostratus. His style is dry and affected, 
and he gives the reader no real insight into 
the qualities of the masterpieces which he 
attempts to describe. 

Callynteria (Gr. KallynteHa) and Plyn- 
tPr1a Feasts of Adorning and Cleansing ”), 
were the names given to the two chief days 
of a service of atonement held at Athens 
from the 19 th to the 25 th of Thargelion 
(or May-June). The Erecththeum, or sanc- 
tuary of Athene of the stronghold, was 
cleansed, the ancient wooden image of the 
goddess was unclothed, the garments washed 
and the imago itself purified. These duties 
were performed, with mysterious rites, by 
the family of the Praxiegidse, with the aid 
of certain women called Plyntrldes. The 
Plynteria, or day on which the image was 
washed, was an unlucky day, on which no 
public business was transacted. The cere- 
monies would seem originally to have been 
intended to commemorate the season of the 
jrear and the ripening of the corn and fruit. 


for which the votaries of the powerful god- 
dess desired to secure her favour. 

Calpis (Gr. Kalpis), See Vessels. 

Calpurnlus. (1) Calpurnius FlsO Frilgl, 
See Annalists. 

(2) Titus Calpurnius Siculus^ a Roman 
poet, who flourished in the middle of 
the 1st century A.D. At the beginning 
of Nero’s reign he wrote seven Ecldgai, 
or bucolic poems, which are somewhat 
servile imitations of Theocritus and Vergil. 
The language is declamatory, but the 
laws of metre are strictly observed. The 
poet was poor, and wished his writings to 
be brought under the notice of the young 
emperor, through the instrumentality of a 
personage high in favour at court. This 
individual appejirs under the name of Meli- 
boous, and has sometimes been supposed to 
have been the philosopher Seneca, some- 
times the Piso who was executed in 65 A.D. 
as the leader of a conspiracy against Nero. 
Calpurnius lavishes the most fulsome praises 
upon the emperor. Four of the Ecluyte, 
which were formerly attributed to Calpur- 
nius, are now known to have been written 
by Nemesianus, who not only imitates Cal- 
pumius, but plagiarizes from him. 

(3) Calpurnius Flaccus^ a Latin rhetori- 
cian of uncertain date, under whose name 
fifty-one school-boy harangues, or rather ex- 
tracts from them, have come (lown to us. 

C&lumnia (in old Latin Knlumnla), The 
Latin word for slander. It was technically 
applied to false accusations. • The falsely 
accused person, if acquitted, had the right 
of accusing the prosecutor in his turn on 
the charge of cahtmnia before the same 
jury. In civil cases the penalty was a pecu- 
niary fine; in criminal cases the calum- 
niator lost his right to appear again as a 
prosecutor, and in early times was branded 
on the forehead with a K, 

Calydonian (Gr. Kalydonian) Hunt. See 
Meleager (1) and Q5 neus. 

Calypso (Gr. Kalypso), A nymph, the 
daughter of Atlas, who dwelt on the island of 
Ogygia, where she gave a friendly welcome 
to Odysseus, whom she kept with her for 
seven years. {See Odysseus.) 

C&menffi (Latin). The name of certain 
fountain nylnphs, who presided over child- 
birth. They had also the gift of prophecy, 
and were identified by the Latin poets with 
the Greek Muses. {See Muses.) 

Cameos, and The Gonzaga Cameo, See 
Gems. 

Gdmilli and Camilla. The Latin name 
for tjio boys and girls who attended on the 
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• CAMILLTTS, WITH 
ACKUKA AM) KICINIUM. 
(Rartoli, 14.) 


priests and priestesses during the perform- 
ance of their religious functions. It was 
necessary that they 
should be bom of 
free parents, and 
have both parents 
living. These 
attendants were 
especially attached 
to the Fid men 
Dial is j and his wife 
the Flaminlca, and 
also to the CuriOnfs, 

The priests geiie- 
rallj^ brought up 
their own children, 
by preference, for 
this service, to teach 
them their duties, 
and secure them a 
succession to the 
priestly oflicf3. 

Campus Martins Field of Mars”)- A 
]>lain lying to the north of Rome, outside 
\ho POmPrinm^ between the Tiber, theQui- 
ririal and the Capitolino Hills. (*SVc PoMK- 
KiUM.) During the regal period it was part 
of the property of the GVown, and, after the 
expulsion of the kings, was dedicated to 
Mars. The northern part, on the banks of 
the Tiber, served 
as an exercise- 
ground for the 
Roman youth for 
athletics, riding, or 
111 i 1 i tary dril 1 . The 
smaller part, next 
to the city, was 
used for the meet- 
ings of the Cotnitia 
(Jenturiatn^ and for 
holding the 
tru7n. In the midst 
of it stood an altar 
to Mars, which 
formed the centre 
of the ceremony of 
the lustrum^ and 
of some other fes- 
tivals hold on the 
spot in honour of 
that deity. {See 
Lustrum.) Until 
the end of the re- 
publican age there 
was only one build- 
ing on this part of 
the Camptis^ the Villa PMlca, This was 
the residence assigned to foreign ambassa- 

D. a A. 



♦ APOLLO AFTKR CANACHUS. 
(Bronse statuette in British 
Museum.) 


dors and Roman generals on their return 
from war, to whom the senate granted 
audiences in the neighbouring temple of 
Bellona. But in b.c. 55 Pompeius erected in 
the Campus the hrst stone theatre built in 
Rome, with a groat colonnade adjoining it. 
Here too Julius Caisar commcnct^d his marble 
Sfppta, or inclosures for the Comitia (Jen- 
turiatCj with a great colonnade surrounding 
the dvllt^. (See Comitia.) These wore com- 
pleted by Agrippa in 27 b.c. In B.c. 28, 
Octavianus Ciusar added the MausOli^imi^ 
or hereditary burial-place of the Cjosars, 
and Agrippa the Pantheon and the first 
Thcrmce or Baths. Under the succeeding 
emperors a number of buildings rose here ; 
for instance, Domitian^s Race-course (Std- 
(Hum) and OdPum. The rest of the Campus 
was left free for gymnastic and military exer- 
cises, the grounds being magnificently deco- 
rated with statues and (‘.olonnades. The altar 
survived until the last days of ancient Rome. 

C&n&chus (Gr. Aiimlc/ioir). A Greek sculp- 
tor born in Sicy on about 480 B.c. Ho worked 
in bronze, in the combination of gold and 
ivory, and also in wood. His master- 
piece was the colossal bronze statue of 
Apollo at Miletus, of which some idea may 
bo still derived fi’om ancient coins of that 
city. It seems to have been extremely 
antique in its character (see cut). 

Candelabrum. A lamp furnished with a 
point, on which a tajier (candCla) was fixed. 
{ S(je Lighting.) As the use of lamps 
became more common, the word candela- 
brum was transferred to the wooden or 
metal support, usually made up of a base, 
a tall thin shaft, and a disc {discus)^ on 
which the lamp was sot up to illuminate 
a large room. There were other forms of 
candelabi'a^ notably the lampdddrlum or 
** lamp-bearer (see cut, p. 114). This had 
no disc, but a number of arms, as many as 
the lamps it was intended to carry. Other 
candelalrra had an apparatus for raising 
and lowering the lamps. The shaft was 
hollow, and contained a movable rod, sup- 
porting the disc or the arms, which could 
be fixed at any required height by bolts 
passed through it. Like lamps, candelabra 
wore made in the greatest possible variety 
of forms, ^nd ornamented in a number of 
different ways, especially by figures in 
relief. Besides the portable candelabra in- 
tended for common use, and set on a table 
or on the ground, there were large and 
heavy ones, shaped like pillars, and set up 
on fixed pedestals as ornaments for temples 
and palaces (see cut, p. 114). 


1 
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CANDIDATUS CAPITOLINUS. 


Candlditus. The Latin term for a com> 
petitor for a public office. He was so called 
from the peculiar dress in which he usually 
showed himself to the people in the Forum. 
This was the U>ga Candida^ a new toga 
whitened with chalk. No one could appear 
as a candidatus unless his name had been 
given in to, and accepted by, the authorities 
presiding over the election. 

C&nddn (Gr. Kdnt^dn). See Vessels. 

C&n§phdri (Gr. Kdnephdroi)^^^ basket- bear- 
ers.” The title of certain maidens belong- 
ing to the first families at Athens, whose 
duty it was to carry baskets containing 
consecrated furniture, on their heads, at 
the solemn processions, particularly at the 
Panathena^a. The graceful attitude made 


not simply recited, but sung or performed in 
melodrama with musical accompaniments. 

C&p&neus (Gr. Kdpdneus). One of the 
Seven against Thebes who was struck by 
liglftning during the assault upon the city. 
He was climbing 
the wall, and was 
boasting that not 
even the lightning 
of Zeus would 
scare him away. 

During the burn- 
ing of his body 
on the funeral 
pyre, his wife 
Evadne threw 
herself into the 
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LAMPADARIA OF BROHZE. {See p, 113.) 
(Naples Museum.) 

(1) from Garffiulo's Baccolia^ tav. 63. 

(2) and (3) Borhonico, VllI xxxi, and II slii. 



•^CANDELABRUM OF MARBLE. 

(Naples Museum.) 

From Gargiulo's Baccolta, tav. 10. 


the figure of a canephords a favourite one 
with sculptors. Such figures were often 
employed by architects as supports for the 
entablatures of temples. The Erechtheum 
on the Acropolis at Athens is an example. 
(See Caryatides.) 

Canth&rns. See Vessels. 

Cantlcum. A technical term of the 
Roman stage. In the narrower sense, it 
denoted a melody or air composed ^n chang- 
ing rhythms, the text to which was sung 
behind the stage to the accompaniment of 
a flute, while the actor expressed the mean- 
ing by pantomime. In Cicero’s time, how- 
ever, the cxintica were sometimes performed 

• by the actors. In a wider sense, the word 
might mean anj'' part in a play which was 


I flames. His son was Sth^nelus, the chario- 
> teer of Diomedes. 

C&pelium (Gr. KdpSleidn), See Inns. 
C&pella. See Martianus Capella. 
C&per (Fldvius), A Latin scholar of some 
note, who flourished in the 2nd century 
A.D., and whose writings were frequently 
used and quoted by the later grammarians. 
Only two small treatises bearing his name 
have come down to us, the De Ortho- 
grdphla (“ On Orthography ”) and De Ver- 
I his Duhils (‘‘On Irregular Words”); but 
these are only meagre extracts from the 
original works. 

C&pit$ censi. See Proi.etarii. 
CftpXtdllnus (lulius). See Historiae Ad* 

GUSTAE ^ic-.RiPTORES. 


CAPITOLIUM CAEMKNTA. 
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C&pitdlium. The southern summit of the 
Capitoline Hill at Rome, separated from 
the arx or northern summit by a saddle, 
on which were the ast/lum and the tempje 
of VeiSvfs. The Capitol was approached 
by a road mounting in several zig-zags from 
the Forum. On the highest point of the 
southern top was the temple of Jupiter 
Optimus Maximus, begun by the Tarquins, 
but not finished till the first year of the 
Republic (509 b.c.). The temple was quad- 
rangular and nearly square, with three rows 
of columns in front, six in each row, and 
four columns on each side. They were in 
the Doric, or rather the Tuscan, style. The 
interior was divided by parallel walls in- 
to three cellar or chambers. The central 
chamber was dedicated to Jupiter, and con- 
tained a statue of the god in terra-cotta. 
The senate sometimes held its sittings here, 
particularly at the opening of the year, and 
on occasions when war was declared. The 
right-hand chamber was sacred to Minerva, 
the left-hand to Juno. The entablature 
was entirely constructed of wood ; the 
pediment was of terra-cotta, as was the quad- 
rlga or four-horsed chariot, with the figure 
of the god, above. After the Third Punic 
War the entablature was gilded. In 8B 
B.c. the whole temple was burnt down to 
the vaults in which the Sibylline hooks 
and other consecrated objects were pre- 
served. Sulla rebuilt the structure strictly 
on the lines of the old one, though with 
much greater splendour in detail ; but the 
now temple was not consecrated till 69 B.C. 
A statue of Jupiter in gold and ivory, on 
the model of the Olympian Zeus, by Apol- 
lonius, was substituted for the old image of 
terra-cotta. A hundred years later the 
building was again burnt down, in the civil 
war of Vitellius and Vespasian. Vespasian 
restored it, but the new structure was again 
destroyed by fire in 80 a.d. In 82 Do- 
mitian erected a new temple, a Corinthian 
hexastj/lOs^ which survived unhurt till the 
5th century a.d. This was gradually de- 
stroyed, partly by the invading barbarians 
who plundered it, and partly in the dis- 
sensions of the Middle Ages. The Palazzo 
Caffarelli now stands upon its foundation. 

Caprotina. A Roman epithet of Juno. 
A special feast, called theA^o?^^ CaprotiiuE^ 
was celebrated in her honour on the Nones 
of Quintilis, or 7th of July. In this 
celebration female slaves took a consider- 
able part. The festival was connected I 
with another, called Poplifugtum, or the | 
“ Flight of the People,” held on the 5th of 


July. Thus a historical basis was given to 
it, though the true origin of both festivals 
'had been probabl}’^ forgotten. After their 
defeat by the Gauls, the Romans were con- 
cjuerod and put to fliglit by a sudden attack 
of their neighbours, the I.atins, who de- 
manded the surrender of a large number <d‘ 
girls and widows. Thereupon, at the sug- 
gestion of a girl called Tutula (or PhllGtis), 
the female slaves disguised themselves as 
Roman ladies, went into the enemy’s camp, 
and contrived to make the enemy drunk, 
while Tuttlla, climbing a wild fig-tree, gave 
the signal for the Romans to attack by hold- 
ing up a torch. The Poplifugia were cele- 
brated by a mimic flight. On the 7th July, 
the female slaves went in procession to the 
fig-tree, whore they carried on all kinds of 
sports with the assembled multitude. Be- 
sides this, there was a sacrifice and a festal 
meal at the tree, and on the next day a 
thanksgiving, celebrated by the pontlflc'Pa. 

C&pys (Gr. Kdpys). See Dakdanus and 
Anchises. 

Carchesiam(Gr. KarchesUm), Vessels. 

Card^a. The tutelary goddess of hinges, 
in other words, of family life, among the 
Romans. She was supposed to ward off 
all the noxious influences of evil spirits, 
especially of the Strlgoi^ who were bcUovod 
to suck the blood of children by night. It 
is doubtful whether she is to be identified 
with the goddess Carna, who is said to have 
taken the larger organs of the body — heart, 
lungs and liver — under her especial pro- 
tection. Carna had a shrine on the Cselian 
Hill, in Rome, and a festival on the 1st of 
June, at which they ate beans and bacon, 
and made offerings of them to the goddess. 

Caristia. See Manes. 

Carmenta or Carmentis. An ancient 
Italian goddess of prophecy, who protected 
women in child-birth. In Rome she had 
a priest attached to her, the Jidmen Car- 
7nentdliH^ and a shrine near the gate under 
the Capitol, named after her the porta Car- 
mentdUs, On this spot the Roman matrons 
celebrated in her honour the festival of the 
Carmcntalia^ the Jidmen and pontlfex as- 
sisting. Two Carmelites^ called Povrima or 
Antevorta^ and Postvorta^ were worshipped 
as her sisieffe and attendants. These names 
were sometimes explained w’ith reference 
to childbirth, sometimes as indicating the 
power of the goddess of fate to look into the 
past and future. In the legend of the 
foundation of Rome Carmenta appears as 
the prophef.ic iriotlier, or wife, of the Arca- 
dian Stranger Evander, 
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Carna. See Cardea. 

Carnea (Gr. Karneia), A festival cele- 
brated in honour of Apollo Carneus C* the 
protector of Socks as early as the time of 
the immigration of the Dorians. In keeping 
up the celebration, the Dorians characteristic- 
ally gave it a warlike colour, by tranaform- 
\ug tSaevr OT\gYua\ ipaalOTa\ deity into the 
god oi their fighting armj. The CarnBa 
ksted nine daySj horn the 7tb to the 15th 


for bands of girls to perform their country 
dances at the yearly festivals of Artemis 
Karyatis. In doing so they sometimes 
assumed the attitude which suggested the 
form adopted by the artists in the statues 
mentioned above. (See also Canephori.) 

CasBandra (Gr. Kassandra). In Homer 
Cassandra is the fairest of the daughters of 
Priam and Hecuba. Por the promise of 
her iove, Apollo conferred upon her the 
gift of prophecy; she broke her word, and 


0 / tJbe month Carneus (August-September)» gift of prophecy; she broke her word, am 
The proceedings symbolized the life of ■ the god punished her by letting her retain 
soldiers in camp. In every three phrd- / the gift, but depriving her of the power of 
triOR or Ohm nine places were set apart, on ' making her hearers believe her. Her utter- 
which tents or booths were put up. In ances were therefore laughed to scorn as 
these tents nine men had their meals in j the ravings of a mad woman. It was in 
common. All ordinary proceedings wore vain that, at the birth of Faris, she advised 
carried on at the word of command, given that he sJionId bo put to death, and that, 
out by a herald. One when Helen came to Troy, she prophesied 

part of the festival destruction of the city. When tlie city 

recalled its originally was taken, she was dragged by Ajax the 

rural character. This son of Oilens from the altar of Athene, at 

was a race, in which which she had taken refuge ; but Agamem- 

one of the runners, rescued her and took her as his slave 

supposed to symbo- to Mycense. Here she was slain by Cly- 

lize the blessings of taemnestra when Agamemnon was murdered, 

harvest, started in She was worshipped with Apollo in several 

advance, uttering \ places under the name of Alexandra, 

prayers for the city. W/jm H I Cassianus Bassus. See Geoponici. 

The others, called _l CassWdorus Sfinator (McKjmis A^creUus) 

“vintage - runners,” | was born in Brnttium, about 480 a.d. He 

pursued him, and if mmmjM I belonged to an old Roman family which had, 

they overtook him, the 1 1| [ particularly in the three preceding gonora- 

occurrence was taken j|lf/ /J|||BwJ tions, distinguished itself in tKe public 

as a good omen, if they I service. His father stood in high favour 

failed, as a bad one. |J] H with The5d6ric, who had an equal regard 

After the twenty-sixth ^ for his talented and highly educated son, 

Olympiad (676 u.C.) a 1 ||r Cassiodorus Senator. On account of his 

musical contest was 1 ^ ■ trustworthiness and ability as a statesman, 

added, at which the the younger Cassiodorus was appointed to 

most celebrated artists 1| the highest offices by Theodoric and his 

in all Greece were J' successors. He was consul a.d. 514, and 

accustomed to com- J| j VJ|j four times prmfectus. For a period of 

pete. The first artist ^ilil nearly forty years he enjoyed an active and 

who sang at this con- caryatid. successful career in the public administra- 

lest was Terpander. Erechtheum, tion, notably as Theodorio’s private secre- 

Carpentum. See Athens (British Museum). tary. After the fall of Vitfges in 540, 
Chariots. Cassiodorus retired to the monastery of 

Carpd. See HoRiE. Vivarium (Vivarese), which he had founded 

Carroballista. See Artillery. on his estates in Bruttium. Here he passed 

CaiTRca. See Chariots. the rest of his life in religious exercises 

Caryfttldds (Gr. KarycUidOs). % technical and literary labour. He died about 675. 
term of Greek architecture. Caryatides Among the works which he composed 
were female statues clothed in long drapery, during his career as a statesman, we have 
used instead of shafts, or columns, to sup- a universal history called Chronica, from 
port the entablature of a temple (see cut). Adam down to the year when it was writ- 
The name properly moans “maidens of ten. This consists mainly of a catalogue of 
Cary® (Karyai)!* a Spartan town on the the Roman consuls, and is the longest of 
Arcadian frontier. Here it was the custom all the lists which have come down to us. 


From the Erechtheum, 
Athens (British Museum). 
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Another work of his which has survived 
is the Varies (EpistulcB) in twelve books. 
This is a collection of imperial rescripts, 
and has considerable historical importance. 
These rescripts he made out, partly in the 
name of Theodoric and his successors, partly 
in his own name as pratfectus. The book 
likewise contains a collection of formularies 
for decrees of nomination. His Gothic his- 
tory, in twelve books, is only preserved in 
extracts, and in the paraphrase of Jordanes. 

The chief aim of his monastic life was a 
noble one. Ho hoped to make the monas- 
teries an asylum of knowledge, in which 
the literature of classical antiquity and of 
the Christian age might 
be collected. The num- 
ber of books was to be 
increased by copyists, 
and the clergy were to 
gain their necessary 
education by studying 
them. The libraries 
and schools of the mo- 
nasteries in succeeding 
centuries wore ulti- 
mately formed upon the 
model which he set up. 

Besides a number of 
theological writings, he 
composted, in about 544 
A.D., a sort of Encyclo- 
paedia, in four books, for 
the instruction of his 
monks. Thi4 is the “ In- 
structions in Sacred and 
Profane Literature” 

(ImtitutiOnes Div ind- 
rum et Swculdrhim 
Littcrarum). The first 
part is an introduction 
to the study of theology, 
the second a sketch of 
the seven liberal arts. 

Finally, in his ninety- 
third year, he compiled a treatise De Ortho- 
grdphld or on Orthography, 

Cassldpea (Gr. KassiOpeia). See Andko 

MED/ . 

Cassius. {!) Cassius Jlemlna. Anna- 
lists. C2) See Dio Cassius. 

Cast&lia (Gr. Kastdlla). A 'nymph, the 
daughter of the river-god Acheloiis. Pur- 
sued by Apollo, she threw herself into a 
spring on Mount Parnassus, which took its 
name after her. The spring was conse- 
crated to Apollo and the Muses, and it was 
in its water that the f)ilgrim8 to the neigh- 
bouring shrine of Delphi purified themselves. 


The Roman poets indulged in the fiction 
that it conferred poetic inspiration. 
Ca8tor(Gr. KastOr) & Pollux, See Dioscuri. 

Castr&. A Roman camp, fortified with 
a rampart and ditch, outside of which a 
Roman army never spent a single night. 
It was marked out on a place selected by 
officers detached for the purpose, generally 
on the spur of a hill. The same plan was 
always observed, and the divisions indicated 
by coloured flags and lances, so that the 
divisions of the army, as they came in, 

I could find their places at once. In the 
I middle of the 2nd century n.c., according to 
I the account of Polybius [vi 27], the plan of 


a camp for a consular army of two legions, 
with the proper contingent of Italian allies, 
and its auxiliary troops, was as follows (see 
Plan). The camp was square, its front 
'being on the side furthest from the enemy. 
It had two main roads through it. (1) 
The via prinetpdlis^ 100 feet wide, which 
divided it into a front part amounting to 
about two- thirds of the whole, and a back 
part, turned toward the enemy. This road 
ended at two gates, the poHa principalis 
* dextra^ and the porta principalis sinistra, 
(2) The via pradOrla., which cut the via 
pHnripalfs at right angles, and divided 
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the whole length of the camp into two 
parts. This road was 60 feet in width, 
and ended in two gates, the porta d^cu- 
mdna in front, and the porta prmtOr'la on 
the side opening towards the enemy. In the 
front part were encamped the two legions, 
with their allied contingents. They lay in 
three double rows of tents on each side of 
the via preetoria^ which made a right angle 
with the via principalis. Its whole length 
was divided by roads 50 feet in width, 
while across it, from one lateral rampart 
to tlie other, ran the via quintdna. The 
front side of the rows of tents was turned 
towards the intervening roads. Starting 
from the via 2 >ra^toria^ the first two lines 
of tents on each side contained the cavalry 
and infantry of one legion each, while the 
third row, lying nearest to the rampart, 
contained the cavalry and infantry of the 
allied contingents. In the hinder part of 
the camp, directly upon the via principalis^ 
and on both sides of the via preetoria, 
were the tents of the twelve military 
tribunes, opposite the four ranks of the 
legions. On both sides were the tents of 
the prcpfccti of the allied contingents, 
placed in the same way opposite those of 
the troops under their command. Then 
followed the headquarters, or prcp.tMum^ 
a space 200 feet square, intersected by the 
pr(vtoria. In this was the general’s 
tent (tabemdculum) ; in front was the altar 
on which the general sacrificed, on the loft 
the augurdle for taking the auspices, and 
on the right the tribunal. This was a bank 
of earth covered with turf, on which the 
general took his stand when addressing 
the troops, or administering justice. Right 
of the pralorhim was the qiuv.sUlriuin^ con- 
taining the quarters of the paymasters, and 
the train of artillery. On the loft was the 
forum, a meeting place for the soldiers. Be- 
tween these spaces and the lateral ramparts 
were the tents of the select troops who com- 
posed the body-guard of the general. Those 
of the cavalry had their front turned in- 
wards, while those of the infantry were 
turned towards the wall. The tents of the 
picked allied troops occupied the hinder part 
of the camp, which was bounded by a cross 
road 100 feet in breadth. The tents of the 
cavalry looked inwards, those of the in- 
fantry towards the rampart. The auxiliary 
troops wore posted at the two angles of this 
space. The rampart was divided from the 
tents by an open space 200 feet in width. 
This was specially intended to facilitate the 
march of the troops at their entrance and exit. 


The construction of the fortifications 
always began before the general’s tent was 
pitched. The legionaries constructed the 
rampart and ditch in front and rear, while 
the allies did the same on either side. The 
stakes required for the formation of an 
abattis on the outer side of the wall were 
carried by the soldiers themselves on the 
march The whole work was carried on 
under arms. The watches {excUMm and 
vigilicp) were kept with great strictness 
both by day and night. The vigilicc, or 
night-watches, were relieved four times, 
the trumpet sounding on each occasion. 
The posts of each night-watch were in- 
spected by four Roman HqulUs, The pass- 
word for the night was given by the general. 
Each gate was guarded by outposts of infan- 
try and cavalry, the light-armed troops {vHi- 
t^s) being also distributed as sentries along 
the ramparts. When the camp was to break 
up, three signals were given; at the first, 
the tents were taken down and packed up ; 
at the second, they were put upon beasts 
of burden and in wagons, and at the third 
the army began its march. 

After the time of Polybius the Roman 
military system underwent many changes, 
which involved alterations in the arrange- 
ments of the camp, but we have no trust- 
worthy information on this subject in detail 
until the beginning of the 2nd century 
A.D. The treatise of one Hyginus on castra- 
metation gives the following statements as 
to the practice of his time. The ordinary 
form of a camp was that of a rectangle, 
the length of which was about a third part 
greater than the breadth. In former times 
the legions were posted inside the camp; 
but now, being regarded as the most trust- 
worthy troops, they were encamped along 
the whole line of ramparts, the width of 
which was now limited to 60 feet. They 
were separated from the interior of the 
camp by a road 30 feet wide (via sdgularis), 
running parallel to the line of ramparts. 

The interior was now divided, not into two, 
but into three main sections. The midmost 
of these lay between the via princi 2 )alis, 
which was 60, and the via quintana, which 
was 40 feet wide. It was occupied by the 
j^rfrtorinni' and the troops of the guard, 
and was called the wing of the prcptorhim 
(Idtifrd jyi'ivtorii). The auxiliary troops were 
stationed in what was now the front part, 
or qyrcrtvntUra, between the via principalis 
and the porta prtvtoria, and the rear, or 
rUtcntura, between ‘‘the via quintana and 
the jmrta dcciimana. The via praloria. 
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•which was also 60 feet wide, led only from 
the prcBtorium and the forum in front of 
it to the porta prcetoria^ as at this time the 
quoistorium was situated between theporta 
decumana and the prcBtorium, The general 
superintendence of the arrangements was, 
during the imperial period, in the hands of 
the prcefectus castrOrum, {See Pbjcpectus.) 

C&td.Uptdn [not Catalecta, but = Gr. Kata- 
ie/>ton = “on a small scale*’]. The title of a 
collection of short poems attributed in anti- 
quity to Vergil. {See Vergil.) 

Catapulta. See Artillery. 

C&thddra (Gr. Kathcdra). See Chairs. 

Cftto {Marcus Porcius). The earliest im- 
portant representative of Latin prose, and 
an ardent champion of Roman national feel- 
ing in life as in literature. He was born 
234 B.C., at Tusculum, and passed his youth 
in a laborious life in the country. At the 
ago of seventeen ho entereu the army, and 
fought with distinction in the Hannibalic 
war in Italy, Sicily and Africa. He was 
elected quaestor in 204, aedile in 199, and 
pra3tor in 198 H.C., when he administered 
the province of Sardinia. He attained the 
consulship in B.c. 195. As proconsul he was 
so successful in the measures he adopted for 
the subjugation of the province of Spain, 
that he was honoured with a triumph on 
his return. Four years later, in the capa- 
city of l&gdtus^ he dealt the decisive stroke 
which gave the Romans the victory over 
the troops of king Anti6chus at Ther- 
mopylae. In 184 he was elected censor, 
and administered his office with such strict- 
ness that he received the cognryincn of 
LVnsorius. Ho was the enemy of all inno- 
vations, especially of the Greek influence 
which was making itself felt at Rome. 
Everything which he thought endangered 
the ancient Roman discipline, he met with 
unwearied opposition, regardless of any un- 
popularity he might incur. He is said to 
have been prosecuted forty-four times, and 
to have been always acquitted. The occa- 
sions on which he himself appeared as 
prosecutor were even more numerous. 

Even in extreme old age he retained the 
vigour of his intellect, and was as active 
as before in politics and literature. He 
is said to have been an old man when he 
made his first acquaintance with Greek 
literature. He died 149 b.c., in his eighty- 
sixth year. [See Livy xxxix 40.] 

Cato was the first writer who composed a 
history of Rome in Latin, and who pub- 
lished any considerable number of his own 
speeches. His chief work was the Orig1,7ii^,Hy 
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or seven books of Italian and Roman 
history. The title OrigineSj or Early 
History,” applied properly only to the first 
three books, which contained the story of 
the kings, and traced the rise of the various 
cities of Italy. But it was afterwards ex- 
tended to the whole work, which included 
the history of Rome down to b.c. 151. In 
the narrative of his own achievements he 
inserted his own speeches. From early 
manhood he displayed great energy as an 
orator. More than 150 of his speeches 
wore known to Cicero, who speaks with 
respect of his oratorical performances. The 
titles, and some fragments of eighty of his 
orations have survived. 

In the form of maxims addressed to his 
son {Pniicepta ad Fllium) he drew a com- 
prehensive sketch of everything which, 
in his opinion, was useful for a young man 
to know if he was to be a vir bonus. Ho 
also put together in verso some rules for 
every-day conduct {Carynen Dc MOrlbus). 
The only work of Cato which has come 
down to us in anything like completeness is 
his treatise on agriculture {De Re Rustled)^ 
though even this we do not possess in its 
original shape. This was intended as a 
manual for the private use of one Manlius, 
and had reference to a particular estate 
belonging to him. One part is written sys- 
matically, the other is a miscellaneous col- 
lection of various rules. There is also a 
collection of 146 proverbs, each in a couple 
of hexameters, v/hich bears the name of 
Cato. But this belongs to the later Empire, 
though it is probably not later than the end 
of the 4th centuiy a.d. This little book 
was a well known manual all through the 
Middle Ages, and was widely circulated in 
translations. 

Catreus (Gr. Katreus). In Greek mytho- 
logy a king of Crete, the son of Minos and of 
Paslphile. An oracle had prophesied that he 
would fall by the hand of one of his own chil- 
dren. Ho accordingly put his daughters, 
Aer(5pe and Clymene, into the hands of Naii- 
plius, who was to sell them into a foreign 
country; his son Althiem6nes,meanwhile,mi- 
grated to Rhodes with his sister ApemSsyne. 
His sister, who had been led astray by 
Hermes, he killed with a blow of his foot, and 
slew his aged father, who had come to put 
into his hands the government of Crete, mis- 
taking him for a pirate. Clymene became 
the wife of Nauplius, and the iriother of 
Paiilmedes and (Eax. Aerope married 
Atreus, and bore him two sons, Agamem- 
non and Mfinglaiis ; but was finally thrown 
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into the sea by her husband on account of 
her adultery with Thyestes. {See Atreus ) 
C&tullus ( Gains VdlMus Catullus), 
Perhaps the greatest of Roman lyric poets. 
He was born at Verona b.c. 87, and died 
about 54. He came to Rome while still 
young, and found himself in very good 
society there, being admitted to the circle of 
such men as Cicero, Hortensius, and Corne- 
lius Nepos, and the poets Cinna and Calvus. 
He had an estate on the Lftcus Larius (Lake 
of Como), and another at Tibur (Tivoli); but, 
if we may believe what he says about his 
debts and poverty, his pecuniary affairs must 
have been in bad order. In consequence of 
this he attached himself to the propraetor 
Gains Memmius, on his going to Bithynia 
in the year 57. He gained nothing by 
doing so, and in the following spring re- 
turned home alone, visiting on the way the 
tomb of his brother, who was buried near 
Trojr. Some of his most beautiful poems j 
are inspired by his love for a lady whom 
he addresses as Lesbia, a passion which 
seems to have been the ruin of his life. 
She has been, with great probability, iden- 
tified with the beautiful and gifted, but 
unprincipled sister of the notorious Clodius, 
and wife of Metellus Celer. Catullus was, 
in his eighteenth year, so overmastered by 
his passion for her, that he was unable, 
even after he had broken off all relations 
with her, and come to despise her, to dis- 
entangle himself. 

In bis intercourse with his numerous 
friends Catullus was bright and amiable, 
but unsparing in the ridicule he poured 
upon his enemies. He held aloof from 
public life, and from any active participa- 
tion in politics, but none the less bitterly 
fid he hate those whom he thought respon- 
sible for the internal decline of the Re- 
public — themselves and all their creatures. 

On Caesar, though his own father\s guest, 
and on his dissolute favourite Mamurra, he 
makes violent attacks. But he is said to 
have apologized to C?3sar, who magnani- 
mously forgave him. 

Catullus’ poems have not all survived. 
We still possess 116, which, with the ex- 
ception of three, are included in a collection 
dedicated to Cornelius Nepos. The first 
half is taken up with minor pieces of various 
contents, and written in different lyric 
metres, especially the iambic. Then follows 
a series of longer poems, amongst them the 
wonderful lament of Attis, wonderful in 
spite of the repulsiveness of its subject; 
the epic narrative of the marriage of Peleus 


and Thetis, and a paraphrase of Oallima- 
chus’ best elegy, “ The Lock of Berenice.’’ 
These are all in the Alexandrian luaiiiier. 
The remaining poems are short, and of dif- 
ferent contents, but all written in elegiacs. 

Catullus takes his place in the history 
of literature as the earliest classical motrist 
among the Romans. He is a complete 
master of all varieties of verse. More than 
this, he has the art of expressing every 
phase of feeling in the most natural and 
beautiful style; love, fortunate and unfor- 
tunate, sorrow for a departed brother, 
wanton sensuality, the tenderest friendship, 
the bitterest contempt, and the most burning 
hatred. Even his imitations of the Greek 
are not without an original stamp of their 
own. 

Caupona. See Inns. 

Causia (Gr. Kausla), A flat, broad-brim- 
med felt hat, worn in Macedonia and by the 
Macedonian soldiers. When worn by per- 
sons high in society it was coloured purple ; 
the kings of Macedon surrounded it with 
the royal diadem, and thus the purple 
causia with the diadem continued to be the 
emblem of sovereignty in the kingdoms 
which arose from the empire of Alexander. 
The Macedonian hat was in later times 
adopted by fishermen and sailors at Rome, 
and in the imperial period was worn by the 
higher classes in the theatre as a protection 
against the sun. 

C&v6a, See Theatre. 

Cdbes (Gr. KtbiJs), A Greek philosopher, 
the author of a school-book called Ptnax or 
‘‘The Picture,” which was very popular, and 
was translated into Arabic. It is a dialogue 
upon an allegorical picture, representing the 
condition of the soul before its union with 
the body, and the nature of human life in 
general. The purport of the conversation 
is to prove that the foundations of happi- 
ness are development of the mind and the 
conscious practice of virtue. It is doubtful 
to which Cebes the book is to be referred, 
for there were two philosophers of the 
name. One was Cebes of Thebes, the dis- 
ciple of Socrates, who wrote three philoso- 
phical dialogues, one of which bore the 
title Pinax' the other was a Stoic of Cyzi- 
cus, who flourished in the 2nd century a.d. 

Cacrops (Gr. KSkrops), One of the abori- 
gines of Attica, and as such represented with 
a human body ending in a serpent {see cut). 

In the later story he was erroneously repre- 
sented as having come to Attica from Sal’s 
in Egypt. He was safd to have been the 
first king of Attica, which was called after 
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him CecrSpIa. He divided the rude in- 
habitants into twelve communities, founded 
the Bironghold of Athens, which was called 
Cecropia after him, and introduced the ele- 



ments of civilization, the laws of marriage 
and property, the earliest political arrange- 
ments, and the ejirliost religious services, 
notably those of Zeus and Athene. 

When Poseidon and Athene wore con- 
tending for the possession of the land, 
Poseidon struck the rock of the acroj)oIis 
with his trident, and water (or, according 
to another story, the horse) sprang forth ; 
but Athene planted the first olive tree. 
Cccrops, on being called in to decide be- 
tween them, gave judgment in favour of the 
goddess, as having conferred on the land the 
more serviceable gift. 

Cecrops had four children by his wife 
Agraul5s : a son Erysichthon, who died 
childless, and three daughters, Agraulos, 
Herse, and Pandr6s5s. The names of the 1 
last two show them to be the deities of the 
fertilizing dew ; and indeed the three were 
regarded as in the service of Athene, and 
as giving fruitfulness to the fields. Pan- 
drosos was Athene’s first priestess. She 
had a shrine of her own (PandrQseum) in 
the temple of Ei'echtheus on the acropolis, 
and was invoked in times of drought with 
the two Attic Iloroe, Thallo and Carpo 
(see Erechtheum). In her temple stood 
the sacred olive which Athene had created. 

C^lsend (Gr. K^UiinO), (1) See Harpies. 
(2) See Pleiades. 

C616U8 (Gr. K(M6$). A king of Eleusis, in 


whose home Demeter, while seeking for her 
daughter, received an affectionate welcome 
and comfort while tending her newly-born 
son DemDphoon. (See Demeter and De- 
MOPHOON.) 

Celia. Sec Temple. 

Celsus (A. Cornelius). A Roman savant, 
eminent in several branches of knowledge, 
who flourished in the age of Tiberius, A.n. 
14-37. He was the author of a great ency- 
clopaedic work called (it would seem) Artrs^ 
designed after the manner of Varro’s Disci- 
pllncB. The work of Celsus included moi-e 
than 20 books, treating of agriculture, 
medicine, philosophy, rhetoric, and the art 
of war. Of these all that remain are books 
7-13, De MediclnCl. This is the earliest and 
the most considerable work of the sort in 
the extant Roman literature. The material 
which the author has collected, partly from 
Greek sources, partly from his own expe- 
rience, is treated in systematic order, and 
with a purity of style which won for Celsus 
the name of the Cicero of physicians. 

eSna. See Meals. 

Cenactllum. Sec House. 

CSndt&phXam (Gr. Ki:n6t<lp1Mn). Sec 
Burial. 

Censdres (Roman). The officials whose 
duty it was (after 444 B.c.) to take the 
pLace of the consuls in su})erin tending the 
five-yearly census. The office was one of the 
higher magistracies, and could only bo hold 
once by the same person. It was at first 
confined to the Patricians ; in 351 n.C. it 
was thrown open to the Plebeians, and after 
339 one of the censors was obliged by law 
to be a plebeian. On occasion of a census, 
the censors were elected soon after the ac- 
cession to office of the new consuls, who 
presided over the assembly. They were 
usually chosen from the number of consu- 
Idres, or persons who had been consuls. 
Accordingly the censorship was regarded, if 
not as the highest office of state, at least as 
the highest step in the ladder of promotion. 
The newly elected censors entered imme- 
diately, after due summons, upon their office. 
Its duration was fixed in 433 B.C. to eigliteen 
months, but it could be extended for certain 
purposes. For the object of carrying out 
their proper duties, the census and the 
solemn purifications (lustrum) that con- 
cluded it, they had the power of summon- 
ing the people to the Campus Martius, 
where, since 434 B.c., they had an official 
residence in the Villa Publics. The tri- 
bunes had no right of veto as against their 
proceedings in taking the census; indeed, 
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.^o far as this part of their duties was coii- 
^ enied, they were irresponsible, being bound 
only in conscience by the oath which they 
took on entering upon and laying down 
their ollice. Having no executive powers, 
they had no lictors, but oidy messengers 
(vidtorc^s) and hoi’alds (/mKvlnc.s). Their 
insignia were t\m sella cnrulis and a purple 
fof/a. The collegial character of the office 
was so pronounced, that if one censor died, 
the other abdicated. From the simple act 
of taking the ceiisus and jmtting up the 
new list of citizens, their functions were 
in course of time extended, so as to include 
a nurnlier of very im])ortant duties. Among 
these must be mentioned in particular a 
general superintendence of conduct {regimen 
inorirm). In virtue of this they had the 
power of affixing a stigma on any citizen, 
regardless of his position, for any conceiv- 
able offence for which there was no legal 
punishment. Such offences were neglect 
of one’s property, celibacy, dissolution of 
marriage, bad training or bad treatment 
of cliiklren, undue severity to slaves and 
clients, iiTOgular life, abuse of power in 
office, impiety, perjury, and the like. The 
offender might be punished with degrada- 
tion ; that is, the censors could expel a man 
from the senate or ordo equester^ or they 
oould transfer him from a country tribe 
into one of the less respectable city tribes, 
and thus curtail his right of voting, or 
again they could expel him from the tribes 
altogether, and thus completely deprive 
him of the right of voting. This last pen- 
alty might be accompanied by a fine in the 
shape of additional taxation. The censors 
had also the power of issuing edicts against 
practices which threatened the simplicity 
of ancient Roman manners ; for instance, 
against luxury. These edicts had not the 
force of law, but their transgression might 
be punished by the next censors. The 
effect of the censorial stigma and punish- 
ment lasted until the next census. The 
consent of both censors was required to 
ratify it, and it directly affected men only, 
not women. The censors exercised a special 
superintendence over the equities and the 
senate. They had the lectio sendtus, or 
power of ejecting unworthy members and 
of passing over new candidates for the sena- 
torial rank, as, for instance, those who had 
held curule offices. The equites had to 
pass singly, each leading his horse, before 
the censors in the forum, after the comple- 
tion of the general census. An honourable 
dismissal was then given to the superan- 


nuated or the infirm ; if an equips was now 
found, or had ])reviously been found, un- 
worthy of his order (as for neglecting to care 
for his horse), he was expelled from it. The 
vacant places were filled up from the number 
of such individuals as appeared from the 
general census to bo suitable. There were 
certain other duties attached to the censor- 
ship, for the duo performance of which they 
were responsible to the people, and subject to 
the authority of the senate and the veto of 
the tribunes. (1) The lotting of the public 
domain lands and taxes to the highest bidder. 
(2) The acceptance of tenders from the 
lowest bidder for Avorks to be paid for by 
the State. In both these cases the j^eriod 
was limited to five years. (3) Su])erinten- 
dence of the construction and maintenance 
of public buildings and grounds, temples, 
bridges, sowers, aqueducts, streets, monu- 
ments, and the like. 

After 1()7 b.o. Roman citizens were freed 
from all taxation, and since the time of 
Marius the liability to military service was 
made general. The censorship Avas now a 
superfluous office, for its original object, the 
censusj was hardly necessary. Sulla disliked 
the censors for their power of meddling in 
matters of private conduct, and accordingly 
in his constitution of 81 B.C. the office was, 
if not formally abolished, practically super- 
seded. It was restored in 70 B.C. in the 
consulship of Pompey and Crassus, and con- 
tinued to exist for a long time, till under 
the Empire it disappeared as a separate 
office. The emperor kept in his own hands 
the right of taking the census. He took 
over also the other functions of the censor, 
especially the supervision of morals, a pro- 
ceeding in which ho had Caesar’s example to 
support him. The care of public buildings, 
however, he committed to a special body. 

Censorinus. A Roman scholar of the 
3rd century a.d. Besides some grammatical 
treatises now lost, he was the author 
of a short book, De Di& NCitdll On the 
Day of Birth ”), in which ho treats of the 
influence of the stars on the birth of men, 
of the various stages of life, and the different 
modes of reckoning time. In the course of 
the work he gives a number of valuable 
historical ahd chronological notices. 

Census. After the establishment of the 
constitution of Servius Tullius the number 
of Roman citizens was ascertained every 
five years (though not always with per- 
fect regularity) to determine their legal 
liability to the payment of taxes and to 
military service. This process was called 
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oc^msus. The census was originally taken 
by the kings ; after the expulsion of the 
kings hy the consuls; after 444 B.c. by 
special officers called censors (see Censores). 
The censors took the auspices on the night 
])rece(ling the census; on the next day their 
herald summoned the people to the Campus 
Martins, where they had an official residence 
in the villa puhlica. Each tribe appeared 
successively before them, and its citizens 
were summoned individually according to 
the existing register. Each had to state on 
oath his ago, his own name, those of his 
father, his wife, his children, his abode, and 
the amount of his property. The facts were 
embodied in lists by the censors^ assistants. 
Tlie census of the provinces was sent in by 
the provincial governors. There was a 
special commission for numbering the armies 
outside the Italian frontier. l4ie censors, 
in putting up the new lists, took into con- 
sideration not only a man’s property but 
his moral conduct {see Censores, p. 122a). 
The census was concluded with the solemn 
ceremony of reviewing the newly constituted 
army (lustrum). (See Lustrum.) The re- 
publican census continued to exist under 
the early Empire, but the last lustrum was 
held by Vespasian and Titus in a.d. 74. The 
provincial census, introduced by Augustus 
and maintained during the whole imperial 
period, had nothing to do with the Roman 
census, being only a means of ascertaining 
the taxable capacities of the provinces. 

Centauri (Gr. Kentauroi). Homer and the 
older mythology represent the Centaurs are 
a rude, wild race, fond of wine and women, 
dwelling in the mountains of Thessaly, es- 
pecially on PeliOn and (Eta. In Homer they 
are spoken of as shaggy animals, living in 
the mountains. It was, perhaps, not until the 
5th centur}’' b.c. that they were represented 
in the double shape now familiar to us. 
Originally the Centaur was conceived as a 
being with the body of a man standing on 
a horse’s legs ; but in later times the human 
body was represented as rising up in the 
front of a horse’s body and four legs (see cut). 
According to one version of the current 
legend they were the offspring of Nephele 
and Ixion ; according to another, the son 
of this pair, Kentaur6s, begat them upon 
mares (see Ixion). The story of their 
contest with the L^tplthse at the wedding 
of PirlthStis, born of their drunkenness and 
lust, is as early as Homer [Iliad i 268, 
Odyssey xxi 295 foil.] (See Pirithous.) 
In Homer Nestor, and in the later story / 
Theseus, are represented as taking part in 


it. It was a favourite subject with poets 
and artists. The Centaurs were driven 
from Pelion by Pirithous and the Lapithie, 
and even the wise Chiron was forced to gc 
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with them (see Chiron). Artists were 
always fond of treating the fabulous combats 
of the Centaurs and the heroes of old ; but 
in later times the Centaurs appear in a 
different light. They form part of the 
following of Dionysus, moving peaceably in 
his festal train among satyrs, nymphs, and 
Bacchants, drawing the victorious car of the 
god and his queen Ariadne, playing on the 
lyre, and guided by gods of love. The 
forms of women and children were some- 
times represented in the shape of Centaurs, 
and used in various ways by artists for their 
smaller pictures. For the Centatiro-TrUdnl^s 
or IcMhydcentaurl (“Fish-Centaurs”) see 
Triton. 

Cento. Properly a patchwork garment. 
In its secondary meaning the word was 
applied to a poem composed of verses or 
parts of verses by well-known poets put 
together at pleasure, so as to make a new 
meaning. Homer and Vergil were chiefly 
used for the purpose. The Christians were 
fond of making religious poems in this way, 
hoping thus to give a nobler colouring to 
the pagan poetry. For instance, wo have a 
Homeric cento of 2,343 verses on the Life 
of Christ, a.scribed to Athenai’s, who, under 
the title of Eudficla, was consort of the 
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emperor Theodosius II. Another instance 
is a poem known as the Christus pdtlens^ 
or “the suffering Christ,” consisting of 
2,610 verses from Euripides. Instances of 
Vergilian centos are the sacred history of 
Proba Paltonla (towards the end of the 
4th century A.D.), and a tragedy entitled 
MM(ia by Hosidius Geta. 

Centumviri (“ The hundred men ”). This 
was the ’tie of the single jury for the trial 
of civil causes at Rome. In the republican 
age it consisted of 105 members, chosen from 
the tribes (three from each of the thirty-five). 
Under the Empire its number was increased 
to 180. It was divided into four sections 
{consUia)^ and exercised its jurisdiction in 
the name of the people, partly in sections, 
partly as a single collegium. It had to deal 
with questions of property, and particu- 
larly with those of inheritance. In the 
later years of the Republic it was presided 
over by men of qumstorian rank ; but from 
the time of Augustus by a commission of 
ten {decern viri llttbus iudicandls). The 
pleadings were oral, and the proceedings 
public. In earlier times they took place 
in the forum ; under the Empire in a hasi- 
Uca. In the imperial ago the centumviral 
courts were the only sphere in which an 
ambitious orator or lawyer could win dis- 
tinction. The last mention of them is in 
395 A.D. The peculiar symbol of the cen- 
tumviral court was a hasta or spear {see 
Hasta). 

Genttiria (“ a hundred ”). In the Roman 
armj^ of the regal period the centuria was 
a division of 100 cavalry soldiers. In the 
half-military constitution of Servius Tullius 
the word was applied to one of the 193 
divisions into which the king divided the 
patrician and plebeian populus according 
to their property, with the view of allotting 
to each citizen his due share of civil rights 
and duties. Of the 193 centurim 18 con- 
sisted of cavalry soldiers (100 each) belong- 
ing to the richest class of citizens. The next 
170, w hose members were to serve as infantry, 
fell into five classes. The first 80 included 
those citizens whose property amounted to 
at least 100,000 asses. The second, third, 
and fourth, containing each 20 centuries, 
represented a minimum property of 75,000, 
60,000, and 25,000 asses respectively. The 
fifth, with 30 centuries, repre.sented a mini- 
mum of 12,500, 11,000 or 10,000 asses. 
These 170 centurim were again divided into 
85 centuries of iUniOri^s, or men from 18-45 
years of age, who served in the field ; and 
85 of s^nlOrds, citizens from 46 to 60 years 


of age, who served on garrison duty in the 
city. Besides these there were 2 centuries 
of mechanics {fabrum), and 2 of musicians 
{comlcXnum^ and tuhlclnum). 

The centuries fabrum were enrolled be- 
tween the first and second class : the ceniurice. 
cornicinum and tubicinum between the 
fourth and fifth. The 193d centuria con- 
sisted of citizens whose income fell below 
the minimum standard of the rest, and who 
were called prolHdrii or cdpXtS censi. 
These last had originally no function beyond 
that of voting at the assembly of the 
citizens in the comltla cehturidta^ and were 
not liable to military service. But in later 
times the richer among them were admitted 
to servo in the army. A fresh division of 
centuries was made at every census. The 
military equipment of each citizen, and his 
position in battle array, was determined 
by the class to which his property entitled 
him to belong. {/See Legion.) On the poli- 
tical position of the different classes see 
COMITIA (2). 

In military parlance centuria meant one 
of the 60 divisions of the legion, each of 
which was commanded by a centurio. 
Centuriata Comltla. See Comitia (2). 

Centilriones. The captains of the 60 cen- 
turies of the Roman legion. They carried a 
staff of vinewood as their badge of office. 
In the republican age they were appointed, 
on the application of the legion, by the 
military tribunes on the commission <5f the 
consuls. There were various degrees of ran k 
among the centurions according as they be- 
longed to the three divisions of the tridrii, 
princlpes, and hastdti, and led the first or 
second centuria of one of the 30 manXpuli. 

The centurion of the first centuria of a 
manipulus led his manipulus himself, and 
as centurio prior ranked above the leader of 
the second centuria, or centurio postt^rlor. 
The highest rank belonged to the first cen- 
turio of the first manipidus of the triarii, 
the prlmipllus or primus pllus, who was 
admitted to the council of war. The method 
of promotion was as follows: The cen- 
turiones had to work first through the 30 
lower centuriai of the 30 manipuli of the 
hastati. princlpes, and triarii, and then 
through the* 30 upper centuries up to the 
primipilus. 

After the end of the Republic and under 
the Empire the legion was usually divided 
into 10 cohorts ranked one above the other, 
each cohort consisting of three manipuli or 
six centuries. The 'division into pridres 
and posteriOrSs, and into triarii, principcs 
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and hastati still remained, but only for the 
centurions and within the cohort, which 
accordingly always included a prior and 
posterior of the three ranks in question. 
The method of promotion, which was per- 
haps not regularly fixed until the time of 
the standing armies of the Empire, seems to 
have been the old one, the centurions passing 
up by a lower stage through all 10 cohorts, 
and the higher stage always beginning in 
the tenth. The first centurion of each 
cohort probably led it, and was admitted to 
the council of war. The promotion usually 
ceased with the advancement to the rank of • 
primipihis. If a centurion who had reached 
this point did not choose to retire, he was 
employed on special services, as commandant 
of a fortress for instance. Under the 
Empire, however, exceptional cases occurred 
of promotion to higher posts. 

C^phd^lus (G r. Kt^phdlds). In Greek my tho- 
Jogy the son of Hermes and llerse, the daugh- 
ter of Cecrops king of Athens. According to 
another story he was son of Deion of Phocis 
and Diomede, and migrated from Phocis to 
ThOrlcus in Attica. He was married to j 
Prucris, the daughter of Erechtheus, and 
lived with her in the closest affection. But 
while hunting one day in the mountains, he 
was carried away for his beauty by Eos, the 
goddess of the dawn. To estrange his wife^s 
heart from him, Eos sent him to her in the 
form of a stranger, who, by the offer of 
splendid presents, succeeded in making her 
waver in h6r fidelity. Cephalus revealed 
himself, and Procris, in shame, fled to Crete, 
where she lived with Artemis as a huntress. 
Artemis (or, according to another story, 
Minos), gave her a dog as swift as the wind, 
and a spear that never missed its aim. On 
returning to Attica she met Cephalus hunt- 
ing. He failed to recognise her, and offered 
his love if she would give him her dog and 
her spear. She then revealed herself, and, 
the balance of offence being thus redressed, 
the lovers were reconciled and returned to 
their old happy life together. But Procris 
at last fell a victim to her jealousy. When 
Cephalus went out hunting, he used often 
to call on Aura, or the breeze, to cool his 
heat. Procris was told of this, and, sup- 
posing Aura to be some nymph, hid herself 
in a thicket to watch him. Hearing a 
rustling near him, and thinking a wild 
beast was in the thicket, Cephalus took aim 
with the unerring spear which Procris had 
given him, and slew his wife. For this i 
murder he was banisMed, and fled to Bceotia. j 
Here he assisted Amphltryoti in the, chase I 
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of the Taumessian fox; and both his dog 
and the hunted animal were turned to stone 
by Zeus. ^ Subsecpiently he joined Amphi- 
tryon in his expedition against theTel6boa\ 
and, according to one ac(‘-onnt, became 
sovereign of the Cephallenians. According 
to another he put an end to his life by leap- 
ing from the promontory of Leucate, on 
which he had founded a temple to Apollo. 

Cephens (Gr. Kepheus). The son of 
Belus, king of ^Ethiopia, husband of Cassio- 
pea and father of Andr5m6da. (Ncc Andro- 
meda.) 

(2) Son of Atgifs, king of Teg^a and bro- 
ther of Auge {see Telepiius). Ho fell with 
his twenty sons when fighting on the side 
of Herficles against Hipp6c6ou of Sparta. 

Cephisdddtus (Gr. Kcphls6d6t6s), A 
Greek artist, born at Atliens, and connected 
with the family of Praxiteles. He flourished 
towards the end of the 4th century B.(\ 
The celebrated statue now in the Glyptothok 
at Munich, repre.senting Eirene with the 
infant Plutiis in her arms, is probably a 
copy of a work by Cephisodotus (see cut, 

I under Eirenk). There was another Cophi- 
sodotus, a contemporary of his, and the son 
of Praxiteles, wlio was likewise in high 
repute as a sculptor. 

Cer (Gr. Ker). In Greek mythology, a 
goddess of death, especially of violent death 
in battle. In Hesiod she is the daughter of 
Nyx (night), and sister of M5r68 (the 
doom of death), Hypn5s (sleep), and Dreams. 
The poets commonly speak of several Keres, 
goddesses of different kinds of death. Homer 
and Hesiod represent them as clothed in 
garments stained by human blood, and drag- 
ging the dead and wounded about on the 
field of battle. Every man has his allotted 
Doom, which overtakes him at the appointed 
time. Achilles alone has two, with the 
power to choose freely between them. In 
later times the Keres are represented 
generally as powers of destruction, and as 
as.sociated with the Erinyfis, goddesses of 
revenge and retribution. 

Cerberus (Gr. Kerberds). In Greek my tho- 
logy, the three-headed dog, with hair of 
snakes, son of Typhaon and Echidna, who 
watches the entrance of the lower world. 
He gives a friendly greeting to all who enter, 
but if any one attempts to go out, he seizes 
him and holds him fast. When Herftcles, at 
the command of Eur 5 "stheus, brought him 
from below to the upper world, the poison- 
ous aconite sprang up from the foam of his 
mouth. (See the cuts to the article Hades.) 

Cercis (Gr. Kerkls), See Theatre. 
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Cercfdn (Gr. KerkyOn). In Greek inytho- 
son of Poseidon, and father of 
AilSpe, who lived at Elousis, and compelled 
\ll passers-by to wrestle with him. He was 
conquered and slain by the young Theseus, 
who gave the kingdom of Eleusis to his 
grandson, Hippoth56n. (See Alope, and 
Theseus.) 

Cdrd&lia. See Ceres. 

CMs, An old Italian goddess of agri- 
culture. The Ceres who was worshipped at 
Rome is, however, the same as the Greek 
Demeter. Her cultiis was introduced under 
the Italian name at the same time as that 
of Dionysus and Pers6ph6ne, who in the 
same way received the Italian names of 
Liber and Libera. It was in 496 n.c., on the 
occasion of a drought, that the Sibylline 
books ordered the introduction of the wor- 
ship of the throe deities. This worship was 
30 decidedly Greek that the temple dedi- 
cated on a spur of the Aventine in 490 b.c., 
over the entrance to the Circus, was built 
in Greek style and by Greek artists; and 
the service of the goddess, founded on the 
Greek fable of Demeter and Persephone, 
was performed in the Greek tongue by 
Italian women of Greek extraction. The 
worshippers of the goddess were almost 
exclusively plebeian. Her temple was placed 
under the care of the plebeian sedilos, who 
(as overseers of the corn market) had their 
official residence in or near it. The fines 
which they imposed went to the shrine of 
Ceres, so did the property of persons who 
had offended against them, or against the 
tribunes of the plehs. J ust as the Patricians 
entertained each other with mutual hospi- 
talities at the Megalesian games(April 4-10), 
so did the Plebeians at the Ceri^aUa^ or games 
introduced at the founding of the temple of 
Ceres. Those held in later times were given 
by the aediles from the 12th-19th April, and 
another festival t.^ Ceres, held in August, 
was established before the Second Punic 
War. This was celebrated by women in 
honour of the reunion of Ceres and Proser- 
pina. After fjisting for nine days, the women, 
clothed in white, and adorned with crowns of 
ripe ears of corn, offered to the goddess the 
firstfruits of the harvest. After 191 b.c. a 
fast {ieiUniutn Cereris) was introduced by 
command of the Sibylline books. This was 
originally observed every four years, but in 
later times was kept f.nnually on the 4th of 
October. The native Italian worship of 
Ceres was probably maintained in its purest 
form in the country. Here the country 
offered Ceres a sow’ (porca priecldanPa) 


before the beginning of the harvest, and 
dedicated to her the first cuttings of the 
com (prcemHium). (Sec Dkmeter.) 

Ceryx (Gr. KSi^yx), The son of Pandr5s6s 
and Hermes, and the ancestor of the Keryces 
of Eleusis (see Ceryx, 2). Herse (or Erse) 
was mother, by Hermes, of the beautiful 
CSpMlus (see Cephalus). She had a special 
festival in her honour, the ArrMplidAa [see 
Arrephoria). AgraulSs, mother of Al- 
cippe, by Ares, was said in one story to 
have thrown herself down from the citadel 
during a war to save her country. It was, 
•accordingly, in her precincts on the Acro- 
polis that the young men of Athens, when 
they received their spears and shields, took 
their oath to defend their country to the 
death, invoking her name with those of the 
ChArit(5s Auxo and Heg6m6ne. According 
to another story, Athene entrusted Erich- 
thdnius to the keeping of the three sisters 
in a closed chest, with the command that 
they were not to open it. Agraulos and 
Herse disobeyed, went mad, and threw 
themselves dowui from the rocks of the 
citadel. 

Ceryx (Gr. Keryx). (1) The Greek name 
for a herald. In the Homeric age the keryx 
is the official servant of the king, who 
manages his household, attends at his meals, 
assists at sacrifices, summons the assem- 
blies and maintains order and tranquillity 
in them. He also acts as ambassador to the 
enemy, and, as such, his person is, both in 
ancient times and ever afterwards, inviol- 
able. In historical times the herald, be- 
sides the part which he plays in the politi- 
cal transactions between different cities, 
appears in the service of the gods. He an- 
nounces the sacred truce observed at the 
public festivals, commands silence at reli- 
gious services, dictates the forms of prayer 
to the assembled community, and performs 
many services in temples where there is 
only a small staff of attendants, especial 1}’ 
by assisting in the sacrifices. He has also 
a great deal to do in the service of the 
State. At Athens, in particular, one or 
more heralds w ere attached to the various 
officials and to the government boards. It 
was also the herald’s business to summon 
the council and the public assembl}'’, to re- 
cite the prayer before the commencement of 
business, to command silence, to call upon 
the speaker, to summon the parties in a 
lawsuit to attend the court, and to act in 
general as a public crier. As a rule, the 
heralds were taken fyom the poor, and the 
lower orders. *At Athens they Lad a .salary, 
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and took their meals at the public expense, 
with the officials to whom they were at- 
tached. On the herald’s staff (6r. kcry- 
keidn^ Lat. cddUc(!.us)^ see Hermes. 

(2) In Greek mytholog}^, tlie son of 
Hermes, the herald of the gods, by Agraulos 
the daughter of Cecrops, or (according to 
another story) of Eumolpus, and ancestor of 
the Eleusinian family of the Kerykds, one 
of whose members always performed the 
functions of a herald at the Eleusinian 
mysteries. 

Cetra. The light shield of the Roman 
auxiliaries. (See Shield.) 

Ceyx (Gr. Keyx), In Greek mythology, (1) 
A king of Tracliis, the friend and nephew 
of Herd,cles. (See Heracles.) 

(2) The son of HeosphOrds or the Mom- 
ing-Star, and the nymph Phllonis ; the 
husband of Alky6ne or HalkySne, daughter 
of the Thessalian iE5lus. The pair were 
arrogant enough to style themselves Zeus 
and Hera, and were accordingly changed 
respectively by Zeus into the birds of the 
same name, a diver and a kingfisher. 
Another story confused Ceyx with the king 
of Trachis, and dwelt on the tender love of 
the pair for each other. Ceyx is drowned 
at sea, and Alcyone finds his body cast up 
upon his native shore. The gods take pity 
on her grief, and change the husband and 
wife into kingfishers (alcydruls), whose affec- 
tion for each other in the pairing season was 
proverbial. Zeus, or, according to another 
story, the wind»-god iEQlus (sometimes repre- 
sented as the father of Alcyone), bids the 
winds rest for seven days before and after 
the shortest day, to allow the kingfishers to 
sit on their eggs by the sea. Hence the 
expression ‘‘halcyon days,” applied to this 
season. D8edS,lIon, the brother of Ceyx, 
was turned into a hawk, when he threw 
himself from a ijock on Parnassus in grief 
at the death of his daughter ChI5ne. 

Chalcus (Gr. Chalkous). See Coinage 

ChaldsBi. See Astrology. 

Ch&dB. According to Hesiod, the yawn- 
ing, unfathomable abyss which was the first 
of all existing things. From Chaos arose 
Gaia (Earth), Tartarus (Hell), and Eros 
(Love). Chaos bore Erebus and Night; 
from their union sprang and Hemera 

(Sky and Day). The conception of Chaos 
as the confused mass out of which, in the 
beginning, the separate forms of things 
arose, is erroneous, and belongs to a later 
period, 

Cbsremon. A Grcfk tragedian, wha 
flourished at Athens about 380 b.c. His 


style was smooth and picturesque, but his 
plays wpre artificial, and better adapted lor 
reading than for performance. A few frag- 
ments of them remain, which show some 
imaginative power. 

Chairs and Seats. Of these there was 
a great variety in the ancient world, some 
with, and some without, supports for the 
head and back. The latter sort (Gr. 
diphrds, Lat. sella) were mostly low, and 
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(From Greek Vasee.) 




THRONE. 

(Zeus, Coin of Elis.) 

were supported sometimes on four upright 
logs, sometimes on feet arranged and shaped 
like a sawing stool (see cuts). The seat 
being made of leather straps, the chair could, 
in the latter case, be folded up and carried 
by a servant. A chair of this kind, made of 
ivory, was one of the insignia of the curule 
magistrates at Rome (see Sella Curglis). 
The official chair of the Roman magis- 
trates was always without a back. Stools 
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'vitlioiit backs were also used by mechanics, 
soldiers, and boys at school. The backed 
chairs ordinarily in use much resembled our 
modern chairs. They generally had a slop- 
ing back, sometimes arched out in the centre 
(see cuts). Chairs of this form were made 
for women and invalids; and the cathedra 
or professor’s chair was of the same descrip- 
tion. The Greek thrdnos and the Jjatin 
solium were seats of honour. They were 
lofty, and had footstools accordingly ; the 
back was high and straight, the legs were 
upright, and there were arms at the sides. 
The Roman pater familias^ when giving 
his clients their morning audience, sat in 
a solium. Seats were not always stuffed, 
but cushions were put on them, and cover- 
ings on the backs. Chairs were made of 
metal and ivory, as well as of wood. 

Ch&res. (1) Chares of MltylPnl^, 

A Greek historian, court-marshal of 
Alexander the Great. He was the 
author of a comprehensive work, con- 
taining at least ten books, upon the 
life, chiefly the domestic life, of this 
monarch. This history had the repu- 
tation of being trustworthy and in- 
teresting. Only a few fragments of 
it remain. 

(t2) Chares of Lindds in Mhodes, 

A Greek artist, a pupil of Lysippus. 

In 278 B.C. ho produced the largest 
statue known in antiquity, the colos- 
sal image of the sun, 280 feet high, 
placed at the entrance of the harbour 
of Rhodes, and generally known as 
the Colossus of Rhodes. This was 
destroyed by an earthquake as early 
as 222 B.C. The thumbs were thicker than 
the average span of a man’s hand, the 
fingers larger than many ordinary statues. 

Chariots. (1) Greek, The racing chariots 
in use at the public games require especial 
mention. Those preserved the form of the 
war-chariots of the heroic ago, made to 
carry the warrior and his charioteer («cc 
cut). They were also used at Rome in 
the games of the circus and in festal 
processions. The chariot liad two low 
wheels, iisually with four spokes each. On 
these rested the car {see cut), elliptically 
shaped in front, protected by a board 
rising to the knees of the driver in front, 
and sloping off to the rear, where the 
chariot was open. In the triumphal chariot 
of the Romans this board was breast high. 
At the end of the pole was fastened the yoke. 
This consisted either of a simple arched 
piece of wood, or of two rings connected 


by a cross-beam, and was fixed on the necks 
of the two horses or mules which were next 
to the pole. Sometimes a third and fourth 
horse were attached by means of a rope 
passing from the neckband to a rail form- 
ing the top of the front board. It was 
indeed the universal custom in antiquity to 
make the two j)rincipal horses draw by the 
yoke. It was only the extra horses that drew 
by traces, and this always at the side of the 
others, never in front of them. Carriages 
in ordinary use sometimes had two, some- 
times four wheels. They were used mostly 
for carrying burdens. Only women, as a 
rule, travelled in carriages ; men usually 
either walked or rode, thinking it affecta- 
tion to drive except in case of old age or 
illness. It was, however, customary at 
Athens and elsewhere for a bride to bo 


drawn to the house of the bridegroom in a 
carriage drawn by mules or oxen, sitting 
between the bridegroom and his friend. 

(2) Rome, Among the Romans we find a 
great variety of carriages ^n use, for trans- 
port, travelling and state occasions. This 
variety is apparent in the number of differ- 
ent names, which cannot however always 
be referred with certainty to the forms of 
carriage presented in works of art. The 
various kinds of travelling-carriages must 
have been borrowed from abroad, as is 
proved by their names. The reda^ for 
instance, came from Gaul. This was a four- 
wheeled travelling carriage for family and 
baggage, or for company. The clslttm and 
essMuin were light two-wheeled convey- 
ances. The essediim was probably a Gaulish 
war-chariot, as the covinnus was a British 
,war-chariot. The t four-wheeled pilentum 
came also from Gaul. It was drawn by 
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mriles and generally used by the servants 
and suite. The pilentinn and covinnus 
were used on state occasions. These were 
both covered carriages, the pilenta having 
four wheels, the covitmus two. The covin- 
nus often mentioned in the literature of the 
empire had four wheels, and resembled a 
reda. We must also mention the fhcnsay a 
chariot adorned with gold and ivory, in 
which the images of the gods and deified 
emperors, lying upon a cushion on a frame 
or a litter, were borne to the circus through 
the streets and the Forum at the Gir^ensian 
games. The use of carriages for travelling 
purposes was allowed in Roman society, 
but there was very little driving in Rome 
itself. Married ladies were from very old 
times permitted the use of carpenta in the 
city, and to drive in pilenta to sacrifices 
and games. The privilege was said to 
have been granted them in acknowledgment 
of their contributions to the ransom of the 
city after it was burnt by the Grauls, B.c. 390. 
In 45 B.c. Caesar finally restricted their pri- 
vilege to the public sacrifices to which the 
Vestal Virgins, the married ladies, and the 
flanieus also drove in pilenta. 

Men were strictly forbidden to drive in 
the city, except in two cases. A general 
^it his triumph was borne to the circus in a 
gilded chariot drawn by four horses and in 
the procession which preceded the games of 
the circus, the magistrates rode in chariots 
drawn by two horses. Six horses were 
sometimes allowed to the emperor. Through- 
out the cities of the empire driving in the 
streets was generally forbidden in the first 
two centuries after Christ. At length, in 
the 3rd century, the use of a carriage was 
allowed as a prit^lege to the senators and 
high imperial officials, who rode in can^ucce 
plated with silver. In later times private 
citizens were permitted to drive in these 
coaches. Wagons (the general name of 
which was plaustra) were, with certain ex- 
ceptions, forbidden by a law of Caesar to 
ply between sunrise and the tenth hour (4 
in the afternoon), in view of the immense 
traffic in the streets. Some wagons had 
two, some four wheels. They were gener- I 
ally drawn by oxen, asses, or mules. If 
they were meant to carry very heavy loads, 
the wheels would be made of one piece and 
without spokes. 

Chftrlsius {Flavius SOslpdter). A writer 
on Latin grammar, who flourished towards 
the end of the 4th century a.d. His Ars 
Grammdtlcay a work in five books, imper- 
fectly preserved, is a compilation, made with- 

D. c. A. 


out much intelligence, from the works of 
older scholars. Its value is derived from 
the numerous quotations it pn^sorves from 
the older Latin literature. 

Ch&rltds or Graces. (Toddossos of grace, 
and of everything which lends charm and 
beauty to natui-e and human life. Aci'.ord- 
iiig to Hesiod they are the oft spring of 
Zeus and the daughter of Oceanus and 
hhirf'ntSme. Their names are Euphrfis^me 
(joy), Thalia (bloom), and Aglaia (brilliance). 
Aglaia is the youngest, and the wife of 
! Hephaestus. For the inspiration of the 
Graces was deemed as necessary to the 
plastic arts, as to music, poetry, science, 
eloquence, beauty, and enjoyment of life. 
Accordingly the Graces are intimate with 
the Muses, with whom they live together on 
Olympia. They are associated, too, with 
Apollo, Athene, Hermes, and Peitho, but 
especially with Eros, Aphrodite, and Diony- 
sus. Bright and blithe-hearted, they were 
also called the daughters of the Sun and 
of iEgle (“Sheen ”). They were worshipped 
in conjunction with Aphrodite and Dionysus 
at OrchCmenus in Bceotia, where their shrine 
was accounted the oldest in the place, and 
where their most ancient images wore found 
in the shape of stones said to have fallen 
from heaven. It was hero that the feast of 
the CharitUsia was held in their honour, 
with musical contests. At Sparta, as at 
Athens, two Chari tes only were worshipped, 
Cleta (Kleta) or Sound, and Phaenna or 
Light ; at Athens their names were Auxo 
(Increase), and Heg6m5ne (Queen). It 
was by these goddesses, and by Agraulos, 
daughter of Cecrops, that the Athenian 
youths, on receiving their spear and shield, 
swore faith to their country. The Charites 
wore represented in the form of beautiful 
maidens, the three being generally linked 
hand in hand. In the older representations 
they are clothed ; in the later they are 
loosely clad or entirely undraped. 

Ch&rltdn, of Aphrodisi^ls in Phrygia. 
The assumed name of the author of a Greek 
romance in eight books, on the fortunes of 
Chaer^as and CallirrhSe. He was a Chris- 
tian, probably of the 4th century a.d. 
His treatment of the story is simple, but 
full of life and movement; the narrative is 
easy and flowing, the language on the whole 
natural and unadorned. 

Ch&ron. (1) In Greek my thology, the son 
of Er6bu8 and the Styx ; the dark and grisly 
old man in a black sailor^s cloak, who ferries 
the souls of the dead across the river of 
the lower world for the fare of an 6b6l6s. 
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TJie coin wag put into the mouth of the 
dead for this purpose. (See Futuke Like.) 
(2) A Greek historian. (See Logogkaphl) 
Charybdis. See Scylla. 

Cbeiromantia, See Mantike, 

Cheirotdnia. A show of hands. The 
usual method of voting in Greek popular i 
assemblies^ whether at political meetings 
or elections. In elections, the cheirotonia j 
was contrasted with the drawing of lots, 
which was usual since the time of OJeis- 
th^nes in the case of many offices. 

Chelidbnis See Akdon. 

Chiliarchus. The leader of a division of 
1,000 men. (See Phalanx.) 

ChlmsBra. A fire-breathing monster of 
Lycia, destroyed by BellerOplion. Accord- 
ing to Homer tJie Chimera was of divine 
origin. In front it was a lion, behind it 
was a serpent, and in the middle a goat, 
and was brought up by Amisodarus as a 
plague for many men. Hesiod calls her the 
daughter of Typhaon and Echidna, and by 
OrthSs the mother of the Sphinx and the 
Nemean lion. He describes her as large, 
swift-footed, strong, with the heads of a 
lion, and goat, and a serpent. In numerous 
works of art, as in statues, and the coins of 
Corinth, Sicyon, and other cities, the Chi- 
maera is generally represented as a lion, 
with a goat’s head in the middle of its back, 
and tail ending in a snake’s head. The 
bronze Chimaera of Arretium, now in Flor- 
ence, is a very celebrated work of art. 
Even in antiquity the Chimaera was re- 
garded as a symbol of the volcanic character 
of the Lycian soil. 

Chldne. (1) Daughter of BSreas and 
Oreithyia, mother of Eumolpus by Posei- 
don. (See Eumolpus.) 

(2) Daughter of Dsedilllun, mother of 
Philammon by Apollo, and of Autfilycus by 
Hermes. She was slain by Artemis for 
venturing to compare her own beauty with 
that of the goddess. (See D.edalion.) 

Chiron. A Centaur, son of Cronus and the 
Ocean nymph Phll5’ra. By the Naiad nymph 
Chariclo he was father of Endeis, wife of 
^Acus, the mother of Peleus and Telamon, 
and grandmother of Achilles and Ajax. He 
is represented in the fable as wise and just, 
while the other Centaurs are wild and un- 
civilized. He is the master and instructor 
of the most celebrated heroes of Greek 
story, as Actseon, Jason, Castor, Poly deuces, 
Achilles, and Asclepius, to whom he teaches 
the art of healing. Driven by the Lapithae 
from his former dwelling-place, a cave at 
the top of Pellfin, he took up his abode on 


! the promontory of Miilea in LacCnIa. Here 
' he was wounded accidentally with a poisoned 
arrow by his friend Heracles, who was 
i pursuing the flying Centaurs (see Pholus). 
To escape from the dreadful pain of the 
wound, he renounced his immortality in 
favour of Prometheus, and was set by Zeus 
among the stars as the constellation Archer. 

Chiton. The undershirt worn by the 
Greeks, corresponding to the Roman tuntea. 
Two kinds were commonly distinguished, 
the short Doric chiton of wool (fig. 1) and 



nouio rillTON. (2) DOUBI.K CHITON. 

(Bas-rclief frnmMiiller’B (Bronee HtAtuette from Tlorcu- 

Denkm. 1. taf. xxix.) laiieum, in NaploB Museum.) 


the long Ionic tunic of linen, which was 
worn at Athens down to the time of 
Pericles. The chiton consisted of an ob- 
long piece of cloth, wrapped round the 
body. One arm was passed through a hole 
in the closed side, while the two corners 
were joined together by a clasp on the 
shoulder. The garment, which thus hung 
down open on one side, was fastened to- 
gether at both corners, or sometimes sewn 
together below the hips. At the waist it 
was confined by a belt. In course of time 
short sleeves were added to the arm-holes. 
Sleeves reaching to the wrist were by the 
Greeks regarded as effeminate ; but they 
were worn by the Phrygians and Medians, 
and often appear on monuments as part of 
the dress of Orientals. The chiton w'orn 
on both shoulders was distinctive of free 
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men. Workmen, sailors and slaves wore 
a chiton with one armhole only for the left 
arm, while the right arm and right breast 
were left uncovered. This was called the 
exdmis. Country folk wore a chiton of 
skins. The chiton worn by Doric ladies 
was a long garment like a chemise, slit up- 
wards on both sides from the hips and held 
together by clasps at the shoulders. In the 
case of young girls it was fastened up so 
high that it hardly reached the knees. For 
the rest of Greece the usual dress of a lady 
was the Ionian chiton^ broad, reach big 
to the feet in many folds, and only drawn 
up a short distance by the girdle. From 
this long ladies’ chiton was developed the 
double chiton, a very long and broad piece 
of cloth, folded together round the body, 
and fastened with clasps at the shoulders. 
It was folded double round the breast and 
back, and w'as open or fastened with clasps 
on the right side, and fell simply down to 
the feet. Sometimes the open side was 
sewn together from the girdle to the lower 
edge. For the garments worn over the 
chiton see Himation, Chlamys, and Tri- 

BON. 

Chl&mys. An outer 
garment introduced at 
Athena from Thessaly 
and Macedonia. It con- 
sisted of an oblong piece 
of woollen cloth thrown 
over the left shoulder, 
the open ends being 
fastened with clasps 
on the right shoulder. 

The chlamys was worn 
by cphebl • it was also 
the uniform of general 
officers, like the palu- 
ddmentum, as it was 
called in later times 
among the Romans. It 
commonly served as an 
overcoat for travelling, 
hunting, and military 
service. {See cut.) 

Chlcris. (1) The 
personification of the 
spring season, and god- 
dess of flowers, the wife of Zeph5'rus, mother j 
of Carpds (“ Fruit ”). She was identified by ! 
the Romans with Flbra. {See Fi.«ora.) 

(2) Daughter of AmphlOn of OrchfimCnus, 
wife of Neleus, mother of Nestor and 
PericlymSnus. {See Periclymenus.) 

ChoDrllus. (1) An Athenian dramatist, 
one of the oldest Attic tragedians, who 


appeared as a writer as early as 520 B.o. 
He was a rival of Pratiiias, Phrynichus and 
Aeschylus. His favourite lino seems to have 
been the satyric drama, in which he was 
long a popular writer. 

(2) A Greek e])ic poet, born in Samos 
about 470 R.C., a friend of Herodotus, and 
afterwards of the Spartan Lysander. Ho 
lived first at Athens and after wanls at the 
court of King Archelaus of Macedonia, 
where he was treated with great consider- 
ation, and died about 400 B.c. He was the 
first epic poet who, feeling that the old 
mythology was exhausted, ventured to 
treat a historical subject of immediate in- 
terest, the Persian wars, in an epic entitled 
J*ersels. According to one account the poem 
was read in the schools with Homer. The 
few fragments that remain show that it did 
not lack talent and merit; but little regard 
was paid to it by posterity. 

(3) Choerilus of Idsbs in Caria. This 
ClKcrilus was also an epic poet, who accom- 
panied Alexander the Great. Akjxaiider 
promised him a gold piece for every good 
verso he wrote in celebration of his achieve- 
ments, but declared that he would rather 
be the Thersites of Homer than the Achilles 
of Cho^rilus. 

Chdes. See Dionysia. 

Chdrus. The word chords in Greek meant 
u number of persons who performed songs 
and dances at religious festivals. When 
the drama at Athens was developed from 
the dithyrambic choruses, the chorus was 
retained as the chief element in the Diony- 
siac festival. {See Tracjedy.) With the 
old dramatists the choral songs and dances 
much prei)onderated over the action proper. 
As the form of the drama developed, the 
sphere of the chorus was gradually limited, 
so that it took the comj)arativeIy subordi- 
nate position which it occuj>ies in the (ex- 
tant tragedies and comedies. The function 
of the chorus represented by its loader was 
to act as an ideal public, more or less con- 
nected with the (IrCiindtis persOnw, It 
might consist of old men and women or of 
maidens. It took an interest in the occur- 
rences of the drama, wakhed the action 
with quiet sym})athy, and sometimes in- 
terfered, if not to act, at least to advise, 
comfort, exhort, or give warning. At the 
critical points of the action, as we should 
say in the entr'actes, it performed long 
lyrical pieces with suitable action of dance 
and gesture. In the Ijotter times of the 
drama these songs stood in close connexion 
with the action; but even in Euripides this 
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coniiexion is sometimes loose, and with the 
later tragedians, after the time of Ag&thon, 
the choral performance sank to a mere in- 
termezzo. The style of the chorus was 
distinguished from that of the dialogue 
partly by its complex lyrical form, partly 
y its language, in which it adopted a mix- 
ture of Attic and Doric forms. The proper 
place of the chorus was on the orchestra^ 
on different parts of whicli, after a solemn 
march, it remained until the end of the 
piece drawn up, while standing, in a square. 
During the action it seldom left the orchestra 
to re-appear, and it was quite exceptional 
for it to appear on the stage. As the per- 
formance went on the chorus would change 
its place on the orchestra ; as the piece re- 
quired it would divide into semi-choruses 
and perform a variety of artistic movements 
and dances. The name of Emmeleia was 
given to the tragic dance, which, though 
not lacking animation, had a .solemn and 
measured character. The comedy had its 
burlesque and often indecent performance 
called Cordax ; the satyric drama its Sicin- 
nis, representing the wanton movements of 
satyrs. The songs of the choruses, too, had 
their special names. The fir.st ode per- 
formed by the entire body was called pdr6- 
dds ; the pieces intervening between the 
parts of the play, stdsima ; the songs of 
mourning, in which the chorus took part 
with the actors, cornrnoi. The number of 
the members (choreutai) was, in tragedies, 
originally twelve, and after Sophocles fifteen. 
This was probably the number allowed in 
the satyric drama ; the chorus in the Old 
Comedy numbered twenty-four. 

The business of getting the members of 
the chorus together, paying them, maintain- 
ing them during the time of practice, and 
generally equipping them for performance, 
was regarded as a Lituvgia, or public ser- 
vice, and devolved on a wealthy private 
citizen called a Chdregus, to whom it was a 
matter of considerable trouble and expense. 
We know from individual instances that 
the cost of tragic chorus might run up to 
30 minse (about £1(X)), of a comic chorus 
^o 16 min80 (about £53). If victorious, tho 
C^idri^gus received a crown and a finely 
wrought tripod. This he either dedicated, 
with an inscription, to some deity as a I 
memorial of his triumph, or set up on a j 
marble structure built for the purpose in j 
the form of a temple, in a street named 
the Street of Tripods, from the number of 
these monuments which were erected there. 
On® of these memorials, put up by a certain 


Lysicrates in 335 B.C., still remains. (See 
Lysicrates.) After the Peloponnesian war 
the prosperity of Athens declined so much 
that it was often difficult to find a sufficient 
number of choregi to supply the festivals. 
The State therefore had to take the business 
upon itself. But many choruses came to an 
end altogether. This was the case with the 
comic chorus in the later years of Aristo- 
phanes; and the poets of tho Middle and 
New Comedy accordingly dropped the chorus. 
This explains the fact that there is no 
chorus in the Roman comedy, which is an 
imitation of the New Comedy of the Greeks. 
In their tragedies, however, imitated from 
Greek originals, the Romans retained the 
chorus, which, as the Roman theatre had no 
orchestra^ was placed on the stage, and as a 
rule })erformed between the acts, but some- 
times during the performance as well. 
Ch6rSgu8, Ch6reutsB. See Chorus. 
Chorizontfis. See Homer. 

Chresmdldgi. See Mantike. 

Chrysaor. Son of Poseidon and Mfidusa, 
brother of Pegasus, and father of the three- 
headed giant Geryon and Echidna by the 
Ocean-Nymph Callirrhoe. 

ChrysSls. Tho daughter of Chryse.s, 
priest of Apollo at Chryse. She was 
carried away by the Greeks at the con- 
quest of her native city, and allotted to 
Agamemnon. Agamemnon having refused 
the father^s proffered ransom, Apollo visited 
the Greek camp with pestilence until Aga- 
memnon gave her back without payment. 
(See Trojan War.) 

Chrysippus. (1) Son of Pelops and the 
Nymph Axi6che, murdered by his step- 
brothers Atreus and Thyestes, who wero 
consequently banished by Pelops. 

(2) A Greek philosopher of Tarsus or Soli 
in Cilicia (about 282-206 B.C.). At Athens 
he was a pupil of the Stoic Clean thes, and 
his succes.sor in the chair of the Stoa. 
Owing to the thorough way in which he 
developed tho system, he is almost entitled 
to bo called tho second founder of the Stoic 
school ; and, indeed, there was a saying 
“ Had there been no Chrysippus, there had 
been no Stoa.^^ The author of more than 
705 books, he was one of the most prolific 
writers of' antiquity, but his style was 
marred by great prolixity and carelessness. 
Only a few fragments of4iis writings survive. 

Chthdnla. (1) Daughter of Erechtheus 
of Athens, who was sacrificed by her father 
to gain the victory over the men of Eleusis. 
(See Erechtheus.) f 

(2) An epithet of Demeter (q. v.). 
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Chthdnian (Jods (from ChfhonAliQ earth). 
The deities who rule under the eartli or 
who are connected with the lower world, as 
Hades, Pluto, PersephOne, Demeter, Diony- 
sus, Hecate, and Hermes. 

Chytroi (Feast of Pots) the third day of 
the Anthesteria. (Sec Dionysia.) 

Cic6ro. (1) Marcus Tullius Cicero. The 
celebrated Homan orator, born at Arpinum, 
January 3rd, 10b B.o. He was sou of Mar- 
(!us Tullius Cicero and Holvia, his family 
being of equ<\striau rank, but not yet 
ennobled by oHice. Witii his b»'othor 
Quintus he received his education in Home, 
where he soon had an opportunity of hear- 
ing and admiring the two most celebratctl 
orators of the day, Crassus and Antonius. 
Ho took the toga virilis in 90 B.C., and, 
while practising rhetorical exercises, de- 
vnte<l himself with ardour to the stud}'’ of 
law. Jn H9 ho served on his first campaign 
ill tlie ]\rarsian War. After this ho began 
his studies in philosophy, mainly under the 
guidaiKie of the A(iadomic, philosopher, 
Philo of Ijarissa. The [>resenco of the 
Hhodian rluitorician Molo in Home, and 
afterwards tln^ instruction in dialectic given 
him by the Stoic Diddotus, gave him the 
opportunity ho desired for furthering his 
training as an orator. Having thus care- 
fully prepared himself for his futtire voca- 
tion during the period of the civil distur- 
bances, h(} started on his can'or as an orator 
under Sulhrs dictatorship. He Ix^gan with 
civil or private cases. One of his earliest 
speeches, the l^ro Quiuctio^ still survives. 
This oration I in which he defends his client 
on the question of Ids conduct in a partner- 
ship] lie delivered in 81 B.O., in his 2btli 
year. In the following year lie first appeared 
in a causa puhltca^ and not on the side of 
• the prosecution, the usual course for begin- 
ners, but on that of the defence. His client 
was Sextus Hoscius of Aineria, acc.used of 
murdering his own father. This speech laid 
the foundation of Cicero’s fame, and not 
only because it was successful. .People atl- 
mired the intrepidity with which Cicero 
stood r.p against Chrysdgdniis, the favourite 
of the omnijioteiit dictator. 

In the following year, for the sake of liis 
delicate health, Cicero started on a two years’ 
tour in Greece and Asia, taking every opjior- 
tunity of finishing his education as a philo- 
sopher and orator. For philosophy he had 
recourse to the most celebrated professors at 
Athens : for rhetoric he went to Rhodes, to 
his former instructor, JIolo. In b.c. 77 he 
returned to Rome, his health restored, and i 


his intellect mnturod. In this year ho mar- 
ried Torentia. His career as an advocate 
he jmrsued with such success that he was 
unanimously elected (pia*stor in 7b n.o. 
Ho was stationed at Idlybieum, in Sicily, 
and administered his oHiee unimiieaclKibly! 
After his return he entered the senate, and 
developed an extraordinary activitv as a 
speaker. In conse(jiience he was ehrted In 
the curulo mdileship in 70 n.c. It was in 



* ciLiato {Madrid). 
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this year that the Sicilians, remembering 
the conscientiousness and unselfishness he 
had displayed in his quaestorship, begged 
him to lead the prosecution against Verres. 
For three years this man had, in the most 
infamous manner, ill-treated and plundered 
the province. Cicero had to contend with 
all kinds of hindrances thrown in his way 
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by the aristocratic friends of Verres. By 
tJie Dlvlndtio in CmdUum he had to make 
^ood his claims to prosecute against those 
of Caecilius Niger. The defence was led by 
the most famous orator of the day, Horten- 
sius. But Cicero managed to collect such a 
mass of evidence, and to marshal it with 
such ability, that after the aciio prima^ or 
first hearing, Verres found it advisable to 
retire into voluntary exile. The unused 
material Cicero worked up into an artio sc- 
eunda in five speeches. The whole proceed- 
ing made him so popular that, spoiled as the 
multitude was, no one complained of his 
economical expenditure on the games during 
his jediloship. He was unanimously elected 
praetor in 67 B.c. In this office he made 
his first political speech in 66, successfully 
defending the proposal of the tribune 
Manilius to give Pompeius the command 
in the Mithridatic war, with unprecedented 
and almost absolute power. 

In 64 B.c. he came forward as candidate 
for the consulship, and was successful, in 
.spite of the efforts of his enemies. He owed 
his success to the support of the nobility, 
who had hitherto regarded him, as a homo 
vqvtts^ with disfavour, but had come to re- 
cognise him as a champion of the party of 
order. He obtained the office, as he had the 
rest, suo anno^ that is in the first year in 
which his candidature was legally possible. 
The danger with which Catiline’s agitation 
was threatening the State, determined Cicero 
to offer a vigorous opposition to everything 
likely to disturb public order. With this 
view he delivered three speeches, in which 
he frustrated the agrarian proposals of the 
tribune Sorvilius Rullus. He also led 
the defence of the aged Rabirius, whom 
the leaders of the democratic party, to 
excite the people against the senate, had 
])rosecutod for the murder of Satu minus 
thirty-six years before. To avoid the 
danger and excitement of a fresh consular 
election for (>2, he undertook the defence of 
the consul dcsigiuUiif L. Mureiia, on the 
charge of bribery ; and this, although the 
accusers of Murena numbered among them 
Cicero’s best friends, and, indeed, rested 
their case upon the very law by which 
Cicero had himself proposed to increase 
the penalties for bribery. The consj)iracy 
of Catiline gave Cicero an opportunit}^ of 
displaying in the most brilliant light his 
acuteness, his energy, his patriotism, and 
oven his power as an orator. He discovered 
the conspiracy, and helped largely to 
suppress it by the execution of the chief 


conspirators, who had remained behind in 
Romo. 

Cicero’s consulship marks the climax of 
his career. He received, it is true, the 
honourable title of pater patrice ; but, a 
few weeks later, he had a clear warning of 
what he had to expect from the opposite 
party in the way of reward for his services. 
When laying down his office he was about 
to make a speech, giving an account of 
his administration. The tribune Metollus 
Nepos interrupted him, and insisted on his 
confining himself to the oath usual on the 
occasion. In the following year he had 
opportunities for displaying his eloquence 
in the defence of P. Cornelius Sulla and the 
poet Arcliias. But he was often attacked, 
and had, in particular, to meet a new danger 
in the hostility of Clodius Pulcher, whose 
mortal hatred oidy too soon hit upon a 
chance of sating itself. Cicero would not 
accede to the plans of Ctesar, Pompey and 
Crassus, but offered them a strenuous re- 
sistance. He deceived himself as to his 
own political importance, and refused to 
quit the city except under compulsion. The 
triumvirs accordingly abandoned him to the 
vengeance of Clodius. Clodius was elected 
tribune of the plebs in 68 B.C., and at once 
proposed that any person should be made 
an outlaw, who should have put Roman 
citizens to death without trial. Cicero mot 
the charge by retiring into voluntary exile 
early in April, 68. He went to Thessa- 
lonica and Macedonia, where he found a 
safe retreat at the house of the quaestor 
Plancius. The sentence was, however, pro- 
nounced against him ; his house on the 
Palatine was burnt down, his countr}' 
houses plundered and destroyed, and even 
his family maltreated. It is true that, as 
early as the next year, he was recalled with 
every mark of distinction, and welcomed in 
triumph by the people on his entrance into 
Rome at the beginning of September. But 
his politic.al activity was crippled by the 
power of the triumvii-s. His fear of Clodius 
forced him to comply with their commands 
as a means of keeping in their good graces. 
But all this only stimulated him to show 
greater energy as an orator. His chief 
efforts were put forth in defending his 
friends, when prosecuted by political an- 
tagonists, as, for instance, Publius Sostius 
in 66 B.C., Gnseus Plancius in 54, Titus 
Annius Milo in 52. His defence of the 
latter, accused of the murder of Clodius, 
was unsuccessful. 5t was at this period 
that he began to apply himself to literature. 
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In 53 B.C. he was elected angur ; from July, 
51, to duly, 50, he administered the province 
of Cilicia as proconsul. In this capacity, ; 
his clemency, uprightness and unselfishness | 
won for him the greatest respect. For his | 
conduct in a campaign against the robber ! 
triljes of Mount Ainaiius he was honoured j 
by the title of ImpcrCttor^ a j)ublic thanks- j 
giving, and the prospect of a triumph. | 

He landed in Italy towards the end of ! 
November, B.C. 50, and found that a breach j 
1»( tween Poiiipey and Ciusar was inevitable. 
The civil war broke out in the next 3 ^ear, 
and, after long hesitation, Cicero niially 
decided for Pom})e 3 ', and followed him to 
recce. But after the battle of Pharsalus, 
in which ill-health prevented him from 
taking a part, he deserted his friends, and 
cKfsscd to Brundisium. Here he had to 
wait a whole 3 ^ear before Caesar pardoned 
him, and gave him leave to return to Rome. 
Cicsar treated him with distinction and 
kindness, but Cicero kept aloof from public 
life. Nothing short of the calls of friend- 
ship could induce him to appear in the 
courts, as he did for Marcel lus, Ligarius, 
and Deiotilrus. The* calamities of his 
country ; his separation from his wife 
Terentia, in B.C., after a married life 
of 1 hirty- three years ; his hasty union with 
the young and wealthy Publilia, so soon to 
bo dissolved; the unhappy marriage and 
death of his favourite daughter Tullia ; all 
this was a heavy affliction for him. He 
found some consolation in studying philo- 
sopliy, and appl^dng himself with energy to 
literary work. ; 

The murder of Cmsar on March 15th, 44 
B.C., roused him from his retirement, though 
}je had taken no actual part in the deed. 
His patriotism excited him once more to take 
an active part in public life, and his first aim 
was to clTect a reconciliation of pai tios. He 
succeeded so far as to secure the passing of 
a general amnesty. But it was not long 
before the intrigues and the hostility of the 
Ciesarian party forced him again to leave 
Rome. He was on his way to Greece, 
w’hen, at the end of August, he was re- i 
called, 1)3" false rumours, to the Capitol, i 
In a moment of deep irritation against 
Antonins, he delivered, on the 2nd of Sep- 
tember, the first of his fourteen Philippic 
orations, so called after those of Dmnos- 
thenes. The second Philippic was never 
spoken, but published as a pamphlet ; the 
last was delivered on the 21st April, b.c. 43. 
On the retirement of Antonius from Rome, 
Cicero found himself again playing a promi- 


nent part in politics. All the efforts of his 
party to bring about a restoration of the 
ancient republican freedom centred in him. 
But, when Octavlanus disappointed the hojios 
which he had excited, and attached him- 
self to Antonius and Lcphlus in the second 
triumvirate, Cicero, now the chief man in 
the senate, was de(!lared an outlaw. In- 
tending to fly to Macedonia, as he had done 
fifteen years before, ho was overtaken by 
his pursuers near Caieta, and put to death 
on September 7tli, 43 B.c., shortly before he 
had completed his sixty-fourth year. His 
head and right hand w'ero exposed on the 
rostra by Antonins. 

The literary labours of Cicero signalize 
an important advance in the devolopnient 
of Latin literature. It is not only that he 
is to bo regarded as the creator of classi(‘al 
Latin prose. He was also the first writer 
who broke ground, to any great extent, in 
fields of literature which, before him, had 
remained almost untouched. He had in- 
sight enough to perceive that his vocation 
lay in the career of an orator. His industry, 
throughout his whole life, was untiring ; ho 
was never blinded by success ; to educate 
himself, and perfect himself in his art, was 
the object which ho never lost sight of. 
His speeches, accordingly, give brilliant 
testimony to his combination of genius with 
industry. Besides the fifty-seven speeches 
which survive in a more or less complete 
shape, and the most important of which 
have been mentioned above, we have about 
twenty fragments of others, and the titles 
of thirty-five more. Cicero was justified in 
boasting that no orator had written so many 
speeches, and in such different styles, as 
himself [Orator^ c. 23, 30]. Those orations 
were partly ])olitical, partly forensic ; the 
latter being mostly on the side of the de- 
fence. Cicero was also the autlior of pane- 
gyrics, as that, for instance, u])on Cato. 
With few exceptions, as the second actio 
against Verres, the Pro Mil One j and the 
panegyiucs, they were actually delivered, 
and published afterwards. Extending over 
thirty-eight years, they give an excellent 
idea of Cicero\s steady progress in the 
mastery of his art. They are of unequal 
merit, but everywhere one feels the touch of 
the born and cultivated orator. A wealth 
of ideas and of wit, ready acutene.ss, the 
power of making an obscure subject clear 
and a dry subject interesting, mastery of 
pathos, a tendency to luxuriance of lan- 
guage, generally tempered by good taste to 
the right measure, an iinsurpasfjed tact in 
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\\\e waft oi Ijatm idiom and ftxpTftaa\on, a i books on tbe greatest good and tbe greatest 
^wondftriwV leoYing ^or \b.ft T\v>/\ibm and atvncr , ftxi\ (,Dc PXulbu# BbaOrum et Mdlbrum\ 
tnre o£ prose writing: these axe Cicero’s i B.c. 45. This is the best of his philoso- 
characteristics. With all tbe faults which ^ phical works, (5) Tbe second book of tbe 
Ms coMemporariea and later critics bad to first edition ^ and tbe first book of tbe second 
£nd with his speeches, Cicero never lost edition, of the Acddi^mlca^ B.c. 45.- (6) 
hia position as the most classical repreaon- ] The five books of tbe Tiisculan Disputations, 
a jve ot Latin oratory, and be was judged b.c, 44. In the same year appeared (7) 
e equal, or nearly the equal, of Demos- I tbe De Naturd DHOmin, in three, and (8) 

DlvlndtlOntl, in two books. (9) A 
ine knowledge which he had acquired in fragment on the Stoical doctrine of Fate, 
hia practice as a speaker he turned to (10) The Cato Maior, or De S(l 7 iectufe. 
account in his writings on Rhetoric. In , (11) LccUm^ or De Arnlctm. (12) De 
these he set forth the technical rules of the , Off toils, or On Ethics, in three books, 
fireeh writers, applying to them the results i Besides these, a whole series of pliiloso- 
of his own experience, and his sense of the phicaJ and otiier prose writings by Cicero 
requirements of Latin oratory. Besides the j are known to us only in fragments, or by 
two books entitled Rhetdrica or De Inven- their titles. 


tiOne, a boyish essay devoid of ail origina- 
lity, the most important of his works on 
this subject are: (1) The De OrcltOre, a 
treatise in three books, written 65 b.c. This 
work, the form and contents of which are 
alike striking, is written in the style of a 
dialogue. Its subject is the training neces- 
sary for an orator, the proper handling of 
his theme, the right style, and manner of 
delivery. (2) The Brutus, or Da Claris 
OrdtOrlbus, written in b.c. 46 ; a history of 
Latin oratory from the earliest period down 
to Cicero’s own time. (3) The Orator, a 
sketch of the ideal orator, written in the 
same year as the Brutus. 

Cicero also devoted a large number of 
books to Greek philosophy, a subject which | 
ho was concerned to render accessible to j 
his countrymen. His writings in this line I 
lack depth and thoroughness ; but it must ■ 
be said at the same time that ho has the ! 
great merit of being the first Latin writer | 
who treated these questions with taste and | 
in an intelligible form, and who created a j 
philosophical language in Latin. Thofrnme- ; 
work which ho adopts is usually that of the i 
Aristotelian dialogue, though he does not 
always consistently adhere to it. It was 
not until after his fiftieth year that he 
began to write on philosophy, and in the 
years B.C. 45 and 44, when almost entirely 
excluded from politics, he developed an 
extraordinary activity in this direction. 
The following philosophical works survive, 
cither in whole or in part : (1) Fragments, 
amounting to about one-third of the work, ^ 
of the six books, De Re Publlca, written i 
B.c. 54-51. (2) Three books of an unfinished j 
treatise, De La gibus, wntten about 52. ’ 
(3) Pdrddoxa StMcOrum, a short treatment 
of six Stoical texts, b.c. 46. (4) Five 


The multifarious nature of Cicero’s occu- 
pation as a statesman and an orator did 
not hinder him from keeping up a volu- 
minous correspondence, from wliich 864 
letters (including 90 addressed to Cicero) 
are preserved in four collections. These 
letters form an inexhaustible store of infor- 
mation, bearing upon Cicero’s own life as 
well as upon contemporary history in all 
its aspects. We have (1) The Epistidcp ad 
Fdmllldr'as, in sixteen books, B.c. 63-43; 
(2) The Epistuhe ad Attlctcm, in sixteen 
books, B.c. 68-43 ; (3) Three books of letters 
to his brother Quintus; (4) Two books of 
correspondence between Cicero and Brutus 
after the death of Ciesar, the geiiuiueness 
of which is [rightly] disputed.* 

Cicero also made some attempts to write 
poetry, in his youth for practice, in his 
later life mainly from vanity. His youth- 
ful effort was a translation of AiTitus, of 
which some fragments remain. After 63 
B.c. he celebrated his own consulship in 
three books of verses. [He is a consider- 
able metrist, but not a real poet.] 

(2) Quintus Tullius Cicero, the younger 
brother of Marcus, was born in B.c. 102. 
Ho was praetor in 62, and la gains to Caesar 
in Gaul and Britain from 54-52 B.c. In 
the civil war he took the side of Pompoy, 
but was pardoned by Caesar. In 43 he was 
made an outlaw, at the same time as his 
brother, and in 42 was murdered in Rome. 
Like Marcus, he was a gifted man, and 
not unknown in literature, especially Jis a 
writer of history and poetry. In 54 B.C., 
for example, when engagea in the Gallic 
campaign, he wrote four tragedies in six- 
teen da 3 »^s, probabl}’^ after Greek models. 
We have four letters pf his, besides a short 
paper addressed to hrs brother in 64 B.C., 
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on the line to be taken in canvassing for 
the consulship. 

Cincins Alimentus. See Annalists. 
Cinctus Oftbinus. See Toga. 

CinJ^ras (Klnyrds). Supposed, in the 
Greek mythology, to have been king of 
Cyprus, the oldest priest of Aphr6dite in 
Paphos, the founder of that city, and the 
ancestor of the priestly family of the Uiny- 
radce. His wealth and long life, bestowed 
upon him by Aphrodite, were proverbial ; 
and from Apollo, who was said to bo his 
father, he received the gift of song. He 
was accounted the founder of the ancient 
hymns sung at the services of the Paphian 
Aphrodite and of Adonis. Consequently 
he was reckoned among the oldest singers 
and musicians, his name, indeed, being 
Phoenician, derived from kinnor, a harp. 
The story added that he was the father of 
Adoni.s by his own daughter Myrrha, and 
tljat, when made aware of tl?e sin, he took 
away his own life. 

Cippus. The .Latin name for a sepulchral 
monument. The form of the cippus was 
sometimes that of a pedestal with several 
divisions, supporting an upright cone, either 



(Olten : A 7171. d'Inst. 1860 tav. E, 4.) 

pointed at the end, or entirely cylindrical ; 
sometimes that of a cube with several pro- 
jections on its surface. (See cut here, and 
also under SiGNUM.) 

Circe (Kirkc) (a figure in Greek mytho- 
logy). A celebrated magician, daughter 
of the Sun (Ilellds) and the Ocean nymph 
Persels, sister of iEetes and Paslphfi,e. She 
dwelt on the island of iEsea. For her meet- 
ing with Odysseus and the son she bore 
him, Telegonus, see Odysseus. 

Circus, Games of {LUdl Circensiis). The 
name of Circus was given at Rome par 
excellence to the Circus Maximus. This 


was a recreation ground laid out by king 
Tarquinlus Priscus in the valley between 
the Palatine and Aventine hills, south of 
the Capitol. Its centre was marked by the 
altar of Consus. A second circus, called 
the Circus MamtniuSj was built by the 
censor C. Flaminius on the Campus Martius 
in 220 B.c. Several more were built during 
the imperial period, some of which can still 
be recognised in their ruined state. Such 



Af Carcnc»; ii It, Metat. 

(1) PLAN OF CIRCUS OF MAXENTIUS. 

(On tho Via Appia, near Rome.) 

is the Circus of Maxentius, erroneously 
called Circo di Caracalla (fig. 1). Similar 
racecourses existed in many other cities of 
the empire, c.g., that still remaining amid the 
ruins of the town of Bovillse. The length of 
the Circus Maximus^ as enlarged by Caesar, 
was some 1,8(X) feet, its breadth some 350. The 
seats, which rose in a series of terraces, rested 
on a substructure consisting of three stories 
of arched vaults. Tho lower seats were of 
stone, the upper of wood. Round the out- 
side of the circus ran a building, containing 
booths and seats, as well as the entrances 
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•to the seats, the number of which amounted, 
in Caesar^s time, to 150,000, and in the 
4th century, after the building had been 
repeatedly enlarged, to 385,000. The 
jpddlum^ or lowest row of seats running 
immediately above the race-course, was pro- 
tected from the wild animals by a railing 
and a trench {enrlpus) ten feet in width 
and depth. This trench was, however, 
filled up at the command of Nero. The 
end of the circus, at which wore the gate 
of entrance and the partitions in which the 
chariots stood, was flanked by two towers 
{opplda) occupied by* bands of music. 
Between these was the loggia of the pre- 
siding magistrate. The opposite end of 
the building w.as semicircular, and had a 
gate called the porta triumph alls ^ which 
seems to have been used only on extra- 
ordinary occasions. The senators and 
hfjuitcs had separate places allotted them, 
as in the theatre. The seats assigned to 
the common people were divided according 
to tribes, and the sexes were not separated. 
The eight or twelve openings (carcPrifs) 
from which the chariots issued lay, as we 
have already mentioned, at both sides of the 
entrance, and wore closed with bars They 
were arranged in slanting lines, so that the 
distance from the carceres to the starting- 
point was equalized for all. The starting- 
point was marked by throe conical pillars 
(rnc/rc), standing on a substructure. Three 
•other similar vict(v^ corresponding to them, 
stood at the other or semicircular end of 
the circus. Between the two points where 
the vu ta^ stood was built a low wall {splna)^ 
extending through the whole length of the 
course. On this there used to stand the 
mast of a ship, which, after Augustus’ 
time, gave place to an obelisk. The spina 
was adorned with pillars, little shrines, and 
statues of the gods, especially of Victory. 

A second and loftier obelisk was added by 
Oonstantine. The obelisk of Augustus now 
stands in the Piazza del Popolo^ that of 
Constantine on the square in front of the 
Lateran. There was also an elevated 
substructure, supporting seven sculptured 
dolphins spouting water, and a pede.stal 
with seven egg-shaped objects upon it, the 
use of which will be explained below. 

The games were generally opened by a 
solemn procession from the Capitol through 
the forum to the circus, and through the 
whole length of the circus round the spina. 
At the head of the procession came the 
giver of the games, sitting on a car of 
triumph in triumphal costume. He was 


followed by the images of the gods borne 
on litters or carriages, and escorted by 
the collegia and priestly corporations. In 
the imperial age the procession included 
the images of the deceased emperors and 
empresses, to whom divine honours were 
paid. The procession moved through the 
entrance, while the crowd rose up, cheered, 
and clapped their hands. The president 
dropped a white handkerchief into the 
arena, and the race began. Four, some- 
times as many as six, chariots drove out 
from behind the barriers at the right hand 
of the spina. Then they rushed along the 
spina as far as the further posts, rounded 
these, and drove back down the left side to 
the starting-posts. They made the circuit 
seven timoSj and Anally drove oAP the course 
through the barriers on the left of the 
spina. Seven circuits constituted one heat, 
or missus. A chalk lino was drawn across 
the ground near the entrance, and the 
victory was adjudged to the driver who 
first crossed it. During the republican 
period the number of )nissils or heats 
amounted to ten or twelve, and after the 
time of Caligula to twenty-four, taking up 
the whole day. 

To keep the spectators constantly in- 
formed how many of the seven heats had 
been run, one of the egg-shaped signals, 
mentioned above, was taken down after each 
heat, and })i obably also one of the dolphins 
was turned round. The chariots had two 
wheels, wore very small a*nd light, and 
were open behind. The team usually con- 
sisted either of two (blga^) or of four horses 
(guadrigai). In tho latter case the two 
middle horses only were yoked together. 
Tho driver {aurlga or agitator^ fig. 2) stood 
in his chariot, dressed in a sleeveless tunic 
strapped round the upper part of his body, 
a helmet-shaped cap on his head, a whip in 
his hand, and a knife with a semi-circular 
blade in his girdle, to cut the reins with 
in case of need, for the reins were usually 
attached to his girdle. The main danger 
lay in turning round the pillars. To come 
into collision with them was fatal, not only 
to the driver himself, but to the driver 
immediately behind him. The chariots, and 
probably aiso the tunics and equipments of 
the drivers, were decked with the colours 
of the different fnetionSj as they were 
called. Of these there were originally 
only two, the White and the Red. At the 
beginning of the imperial period we hear 
of two more, the Gr^en and the Blue. Two 
more, Gold and Purple, were introduced by 
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Domitian, but probably dropped out of use 
after his death. Towards the end of the 
3rd century a.d. the White faction joined 
with the Green, and the Red with the Blue. 
Accordingly in the late Roman and Byzan- 
tine period we generally hear only of Blue 
and Green. It was the party feeling thus 
engendered which was the mainspring of 
the passionate interest, often amounting 
almost to madness, which the people took 
in the games of the circus. 



( 2 ) * VICTOUIOIIS AUKIOA, 
{Sola della biga, Vatic:iii.) 


The necessary attendants, the horses, and 
the general equipment of the games were 
provi(ied, at the cost of the giver, by special 
companies, with one or more directors at 
their head. These companies were dis- 
tinguished by adopting the different colours 
of the factions. The drivers were mostly 
slaves, or persons of low position. The 
calling was looked down upon ; but at the 
same time a driver of exceptional skill 
would be extraordinarily popular. The vic- 
tors, besides their pali is and crowns, often 
Teceived considerable sums of money ; and 


thus it would often happen that a driver 
would rise to* the position of a contractor, 
or become director of a company of con- 
tractors. Numerous monuments survive to 
commemorate their victories. Sometimes, 
indeed, a celebrated horse would have a 
monument put up to him. 

A contest of riders, each with two horses, 
was often added to the chariot - races. 
These riders were called dfstiltOrrs^ because 
they jumped from one horse to another 
while going at full gallop. The circus was 
also used for boxing-matches, wrestling- 
matches, and foot-racing; but during tlie 
imperial period separate buildings wore 
usually apju'opriated to these amusements. 
Gladiatorial contests, and wild-beast hunts, 
were originally held in the circus, oven after 
the building of the amphitheatre. 

Besides these games, the circus was 
sometimes used for military reviews. The 
cavalry mnnoeuvres, for instance, of the six 
divisions of the knights (hidi sPrlnlli^s)^ 
with their six loaders and an 

imperial prince as prineeps iiircnfutis at 
their head, would occasionally be held 
there. Under the emperors of the Julian 
dynasty a favourite pastime was the Troia 
or Indus Troim. This consisted in a 
number of manaiuvres perl’ormcd by boys 
belonging to senatorial and other respect- 
able families. They rode on horseback in 
light armour in separate divisions, and 
wore practised for the purpose by special 
trainers, 

Ciris. See Nisus. 

Clsium. See Chariots. 

Cith&ra {Kithdra), A stringed instru- 
ment, invented (so the fable ran) by Apollo. 
The cithara was played on occasions of 
ceremony, such as public games and pro- 
cessions : the lyrct^ a smaller instrument 



(1), (2) and (4) Mitaeo Borbonico, XIII xl, X vi, XII xxiv. 
(3) Wclcker, Denkin, III 31., 

and easier to hold, was more commonly used 
in ordinary life. The cithara consisted of 
a sounding board, which extended into two 
arms or side-pieces. The sounding-board, 
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made of thin pieces of wood, plates of metal, 
or ivory, was generally of a quadrangular, 
but sometimes of an oval shape; and was 
deeply vaulted at the back. The arms, 
whicli were broad were hollow, like the 
sounding-board. As the instrument was 
rather heavy, and the player had to stand 
while performing on it, it was generally 
provided with straj)s for supporting it, so 
as to leave the player’s hands free. The 
])horminXf generally regarded as an at- 
tribute of Apollo, seems to have Ix^en a 
special variety of the vifhara. It is gener- 
ally spoken of as shrill-toiied.” Different 
forms of the nifhara are given in the on- 
graving. (For further details, and for the 
manner of j)laying on the ciiharn^ are IjYKA ) 
Clvltas. The technical Latin word for 
the right of citizenship. This was origin- 
ally possessed, at Rome, by the patricians 
only. The plebeians were not admitted to 

share it at all until the time of Servius 
Tullius, and not to full civic rights until 
B.C. 337. In its fnllost comprehension tlio 
civitas included: (1) the //7a or 

right of voting for magistrates ; (2) the itiH 
hdnonun^ or right of being elected to a 
magistracy; (3) the ivs prot^ocMUmis or 
right of a 2 q)eal to the people, and in later 
times to the emperor, against the sentences 
passed by magistrates alfecting life or 
property ; (4) the ius conublJ, or right to 
contract a legal marriage ; (5) the ins 
commercM^ or right to hold property in the 
Roman community. The cicUaa was ob- 
tained either by birth from Roman parents, 
or by manumission {sec Mani:missio), or by 
resentation. The right of presentation 
elonged originally to the kings, afterwards 
to the popular assemblies, and j)articiilarly 
to the cdnutici Mbata^ and last ol all to 
the emperors. The cir/Yas could be lost 
by deminUttO rtiplfls {see Df.minutio 
Capitis). The aerdrlJ^ so called, had an 
imperiect civitas., without the ins svffragii 
and iuslionornm. Outside \\\e circle of the 
civitas stood the slave ; and the foreigners 
or ptrPgrlnl (sec Rkuegiuni). The latter 
included: (1) strangers who stood in no 
international relations with Rome ; (2) the 
allies, or sdclz, among whom the Ldtlnl 
held a privileged jdace (.see Latini) ; (3) the 
dddUlcil^ or those who belonged to nations 
conquered in war. 

Though the Roman citizenship was con- 
ferred upon all the free inhabitants of the 
empire in 212 a.d. by the emperor Caracalla, 
the grades of it were not all equalized, nor 
was it until the time of Justinian that 


ei vitas and Uhertm became convertible 
terms. 

Classlarli or dass^-cl {iroia classis^a fleet). 
The crews of the Roman fleet. lu the 
republican age the rowers {remiges) were 
slaves, and the sailors {nautai) were 2 )iirtly 
contributed by the allies {socll navdlPs), 
partly levied from among the Roman citizen.s 
of the lowest orders, the citizens of the 
maritime colonies, and the froodmen. Under 
tlio Empire the fleets were manned by 
freedmen and foreigners, who could not 
obtain the citizenship until after twenty-six 
years’ service. In the general military 
system, the navy stood lowest in respect of 
pay and position. No promotion to higher 
posts was open to its officers, as those wore 
monopolized by the army. In later times, 
a division of the marines stationed at 
Misenum and Ravenna was appointed to 
garrison duty in Eome. This division was 

also used iu time of war lu ro])airiug tlio 
roads for the armies. In Romo the marines 
wore employed, among other thiug.s, in 
stretching the awnings over the theatre. 

Classicum. The signal given by the 
bUcina or horn for the meeting of the 
cd)7/Uia centUrWa at Rome, and for the 
meeting of the soldiers in camp, especially 
before they marched out to battle, 

Claudlanus {Claudius), A Latin poet, 
born at Alexandria in the second half of 
the 4th century a.d. In 395 a.d. he came 
to Rome. Here he won the favour of the 
powerful Vandal StilTcho,’ and on the 
proposal of the senate was honoured with 
a statue by the emperors ArcMius and 
Hdnorlus. The inscription on this statue 
is still in existence (Mommsen, Inserip- 
tioncs Rcgni NcapoUtani^ No. 6794). His 
patron Stilicho fell in 408, and Claudian, 

apparently, did not survive him. We have 
express evidence that the poet was not a 
Christian. Ho was familiar with Greek 
and T^atin literature, and had considerable 
poetical gifts, including a master}'^ both of 
language and metro. These gifts raise him 
far above the crowd of the later Latin 
poets, although the effect of his writing is 
marred by tasteless rhetorical ornament 
and exaggerated flattery of great men. 
His political poems, in spite of their lau- 
datory colouring, have considerable his- 
torical value. Most of them are written 
in praise of Honorius and of Stilicho, for 
whom he had a veneration as sincere as 
was his hatred of Rufinus and EutrSpIus. 
Against the latter hf> launched a number of 
invectives. Besides fhe Raptus PrOserpinat^ 
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or Rape of Proserpine^ an unfinished epic 
in which his descriptive power is most 
brilliantly displayed, his moat important 
poems are (1) De Illy /F, FI, ConsuIMn 
Honorii; (2) De NuptlJs Ilonorii Fes- 
ee.nnlna ; (3) EpWuXldmliim de NtipUis 
Honoyii et Marice ; (4) De Bello Gilddntco ; 
(5) De Considatu StilichOnis ; (6) De Bello 
Pollentlno ; (1) Laus Sercncey Serena being 
Stilicho’s wife. He also wrote epistles in 
verse, a series of minor pieces, narrative 
and descriptive, and a GiganfomdcMay of 
which a fragment has been preserved. 

Claudius Clnadrigarius. See Annalists. 

ClSanthes (Gr. Kli^antlies), A Greek philo- 
sopher, native of Assos in Asia Minor. Ho 
was originally a boxer, and while attending 
at Athens the lectures of Zeno, the founder 
of the Stoic philosophy, he got a livelihood 
at night by carrying water. He was Zeno’s 
disciple for nineteen years, and in 260 n.c. 

succeeded him as head of the Stoic school. 
He died in his eighty-first year by voluntary 
starvation. A beautiful hymn to Zeus is 
the only one of his writings that has come 
down to us. 

Clemens {Titus Flavius) A Greek ec- 
clesiastical writer, bom at Alexandria about 
150 A.D. Originally a heathen, he gained, in 
the course of long travels, a wide knowledge 
of philosophy. Finding no satisfaction in 
it, he became a Christian, and about 190 
A.D, was ordained priest in Alexandria, and 
chosen to preside* over a school of cate- 
chumens there. The persecution under 
Septimius Severus having compelled him 
to take flight, he founded a school in 
Jerusalem, and came afterwards to Antioch. 
He died in 218 a.d. His writings contri- 
buting as they do to our knowledge of 
ancient philosophy, have an important place, 
not only in Christian, but also in profane 
literature. This is especially true of the 
eight books called Stromata ; a title which 
properly means “ many coloured carpets,” or 
writings of miscellaneous contents. 

Cledmdnes An Athenian 

sculptor, who probably flourished in the 
Augustan age. The celebrated Venus di I 
Medici, now at Florence, is his work. [He 
is described on the pedestal as son of 
Apollodorus. The GermanlcUs of the 
Louvre was the work of his son, who bore 
the same name.] 

ClSdp&tra {KlSdpdtra) (in Greek mytho- 
logy). (l)Daughter of B5r6as and Orlthyia, 
and wife of Phineus. {Sec Phineus.) 

(2) Daughter of Idas,|ind wife of M6l6ager. 
(See Meleager.) 


Clepsj^dra (Klepsydra). A water-clock, 
or earthenware vessel filled with a certain 
measure of water, and having a hole in the 
bottom of a size to ensure the water running 
away within a definite space of time. Such 
water-clocks were used in the Athenian 
law courts, to mark the time allotted to the 
speakers. They were first introduced in 
Rome in 159 B.C., and used in the courts 
there in the same way. In the field they 
were used to mark the night-watches. The 
invention of the best kind of water-clock 
was attributed to Plato. In this the hours 
were marked by the height of the water 
flowing regularly into a vessel. This was 
done in one of two ways. (1) A dial was 
placed above the vessel, the hand of which 
was connected by a wire with a cork floating 
on the top of the water. (2) The vessel 
was transparent, and had vertical lines 
drawn upon it, indicating certain typical 
days in the four seasons or in the twelve 
months. These lines were divided into 
twelve sections, corresponding to the posi- 
tion which the water was experimentally 
found to take at each of the twelve hours 
of night or day on each of these typical 
days. It must be remembered that the 
ancients always divided the night and day 
into twelve equal hours each, which in- 
volved a variation in the length of the hours 
corresponding to the varying length of the 
day and night. 

Cleruchla (Gr. Kl€rouchla), A kind of 
Greek colony, which differed from the ordi- 
nary colonial settlement in the fact that 
the settlers remained in close connection with 
their mother-city. The Athenian cleruchur 
are the only ones of which we have any 
detailed knowledge. A conquered territory 
was divided into lots of land, which were 
assigned to the poorer citizens as cleritcJil^ 
or “ holders of lots.” The original inhabi- 
tants would be differently treated according 
to circumstances. In many cases they were 
compelled to emigrate ; sometimes the men 
I were killed, and the women and children 
I enslaved ; but ordinarily the old inhabitants 
would become the tenants of the settlers, 
and take, generally, a less privileged posi- 
tion. The settlers formed a separate com- 
munity, elected their own officials, and 
managed their local affairs ; but they con- 
tinued to be Athenian citizens, with all the 
rights and duties of their position. They 
remained under the authority of Athens, 
and had to repair to the Athenian courts 
for justice in all important matters. 

Clib&nHs (Gr. Kllhanas), See Bakers. 
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Cllent^B. This was the name for such 
inhabitants of Rome as had lost, or given 
up, the citizenship of their own cities, and 
had settled in Roman territory. Here, 
having no legal rights, they were compelled, 
in order to secure their personal freedom, to 
seek the protection of some Roman citizen, 
a term which, in ancient times, could only 
mean a patrician. The relation thus set on 
foot was called cVicntela^ and was inherited 
by the descrndants of both parties. Accord- 
ingly the client entered into the family of 
his patron {patronus), took his gentile 
name, and was admitted to take part in the 
family sacrifices. The patron made over to 
him a piece of land as a means of support, 
protected him from violence, represented 
him at law, and buried him after his death. 
The client, on his part, accompanied his 
patron abroad and on military service, gave 
his advice in legal and domestic matters, 
and made a contribution from his property 
if his patron were endowing a daughter, or 
had to be ransomed in war, or to pay a fine. 
The relation between patron and client is 
also illustrated by the fact that neither 
party could bring an action against the 
other in a court of law, or bear witness 
against him, or vote against him, or appear 
against him as advocate. A man’s duty to 
his client was more binding than his duty 
to his blood relations ; and any violation of 
it was regarded as a capital offence. 

When Sorvius Tullius extended the rights 
of citizenship to the clients as well as to the 
plebeians, the bond between patron and 
client still continued in force, although it 
gradually relaxed with the course of time. 
At the end of the republic ago, the status 
of client, in the proper sense of the word, 
had ceased to exist. Under the Empire 
the cUentda was a more external relation 
between the rich and the poor, the great 
and the obscure. It involved no moral 
obligation on either side, but was ba^jed 
merely on the vanity of the one party, 
and the necessity of the other. It was 
no unusual thing to find people who had 
no settled means of subsistence trying, 
by fiattery and servile behaviour, to win 
the favour of the great. Even philosophers 
and poets, like Statius and Martial, are 
found in this position. The client performs 
certain services, calls on his patron in the 
morning, accompanies him on public occa- 
sions, and is in turn invited to his table, 
receives presents from him, and (if he can 
get it) a settled provision. Instead of 
inviting their numerous clients, the rich 


would often present them with a small sum 
of money called sportfda. The relation was 
entirely a free one, and could be dissolved 
at pleasure by either party. 

In the republican age whole communities, 
and even provinces, when they had sub- 
mitted to the Roman yoke, would sometimes 
become clients of a single In 

this case the patronus would usually be 
the conquering general. Marcellus, for 
instance, the conqueror of Syracuse, and his 
descendants, were patrons of Sicily. The 
practical advantages which were secured 
to a foreign community by this permanent 
representation at Rome are obvious. Ac- 
cordingly we find that, under the Empire, 
even cities w'^hich stood to Rome in no 
relation of dependenoe, such as colonies and 
munlclpla, sometimes selected a patronus. 
The patronus was, in such gases, always 
chosen from among the soiators or equitPs. 
Cline (Gr. KllnP), See Meals. 

Clio (Gr. Kieid), See Muses. 

Clipdns. See Shield. 

Clitarchus (Gr. Kleitarchos). A Greek 
historian, son of the historian Dinon. lie 
flourished about 300 b.c., and was the author 
of a great work, in at least twelve books,, 
upon Alexander the Great. He w’as no- 
toriously untrustworthy, and inclined to 
believe in the marvellous ; his style wns 
turgid and highly rhetorical ; but his 
narrative was so interesting that he wns 
the most popular of aJl the wxdters . ou 
Alexander. The Romans were very fond 
of his book, which was indeed the main 
authority for the narratives of Diodorus,. 
Trogus Pompeius, and Curtins. A number 
of fragments of it still survive. 

Clitfls (Kleltos) (in Greek mythology). 
Son of Mantius, and grandson of Melampus : 
loved and carried off hy Eos. See Eos. 

Cldaca. A vaulted subterranean channel 
for carrying off drainage of every kind. As 
early as the 6th century B.c. Rome had 
on extensive system of sewers for draining 
the marshy ground lying between the hills 
of the city. By this the sewage was carried 
into a main drain {Cloaca Ma.vima) which 
emptied itself into the Tiber. Part of this 
sewer, in length quite 1,020 feet, is still in 
existence, and after a lapse of 2,600 years, 
goes on fulfilling its original purpose. The 
sewer, whicli is nearly twenty feet wide, 
is covered by a vaulted roof of massive 
squares of tufa, in which an arch of tra- 
vertine is inserted at intervals of 12 feet 
2 inches. The original height was 10 feet 
8 inches, but has been reduced to 6 feet 
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6 inches by the accumulation of filth and 
rubbish. The drainage system of Rome 
was considerably extended, especially by 
Agrippa in the Augustan age. 

The duty of keeping the sewers of Rome 
in repair fell originally to the censors. Dur- 
ing the imperial age it was transferred to 
a special board, the curdtOres cloacdrum. 
Citizens who wished to establish a con- 
nexion between their property and the city 
drains had to pay a special tax to the State, 
called cloacdrlum. 

Clocks were known to the ancients only 
under the form of sun-dials {see Gnomon) 
and water-clocks {see Clepsydra). 

Clothing. The dresses of the Greeks and 
Romans consisted of under garments or 
shirts, and upper garments or mantles. The 
Greek chiton and the Latin common 

to both men and women, belong to the first 
class; so does the stOla of the Roman 
matron, worn over the tunica. The hlmd- 
tiOn was an upper garment, worn in Greece 
both by men and women. The Greek 
chldmys and MbOn and p&plOs were upper 
garments, the chlamys and tribon confined 
to men, and the peplos to women. The 
upper dress worn in public life by a Roman 
citizen was the tOgd ; the palla was peculiar 
to married ladies. There were other dresses 
of the same kind commonly in use among 
the Romans, for instance the Idcerna^ lama., 
pamilla, and synthesis : the sdyum and 
pdluddmentuin were confined to military 
service. (Seej for further details, the 
articles on the words in question.) Trousers 
(Latin brdctp, Greek anaxyridils) were 
only known as worn by the Orientals and 
by the barbarians of the North. Among the 
Romans no one wore them but the soldiers 
stationed in the northern districts. In 
. works of art, accordingly, trousers and the 
long-sleeved chiton are an indication of 
barbarian costume. The custom of wrapping 
up the calf and thigh as a protection against 
the cold was deemed excusable in sickly 
and elderly people, but was thought effemi- 
nate in others. The wool of the sheep was 
at all times the staple material for cloth 
stuffs. Linen, though known to the Greeks 
of the Homeric age, was worn chiefly by 
the lonians, and less so by the inhabitants 
of Greece Proper. Among the Romans, the | 
use of linen was mostly confined to the | 
girdle, though common among the Italian j 
tribes. Both sexes wore a linen girdle 
{subligdculum) and women a linen breast- ' 
band. Women were the first to exchange i 
wool for linen, and tftiis during the re- I 


publican age. Linen garments for men 
do not appear until later, when the fine 
®gypf^^3,n and Spanish lineu-stuffs became 
a special article of luxury. The toga was 
always made of wool. Cotton-stuits, too, 
were known to the ancients, as well as the 
sMca, a material made wholly or partly of 
silk; but these were not commonly used 
until the imperial times {see. Weaving). 
Country folk in Greece, and especially 
shepherds, clothe themselves in the skins of 
animals. Pelisses, apparently, did not come 
into fashion until the Empire. 

The colour of drosses among the Greeks 
and Romans was mostly, but by no means 
exclusively, white. For practical reasons 
the working classes used to wear stuffs of 
dark colour, either natural or artificial. 
Dark clothes were worn among the upper 
classes in Rome only in time of mourniiig, 
or by a person accused before the courts of 
law. Oloured drosses wore put on by men 
in Greece mainly on festal occasions, and 
by the Romans not at all. Gay-coloured 
materials were at all times worn by Greek 
ladies, and often, too, by Roman ladies as 
early as the 1st century b.c. Strong 
coloui’s do not amjear to have been liked by 
the ancients, u^hey were familiar with 
stripes, plaids, and other patterns, as well 
as with ornaments of needlework and all 
kinds of embroidery. With regard to the 
fitting of dresses, it should be observed that 
it was mostly the custom to weave them 
according to measure, and there was there- 
fore no necessity, as in modern times, for 
artistic cutting. The art of sewing was 
quite subordinate, and confined mostly to 
stitching leaves together for garlands ; 
though sleeved garments, no doubt, required 
rather more care. Hence the fact that there 
I was no such thing in antiquity as a separate 
tailoring trade. The necessary sewing was 
I done by the ladies of the house, or by their 
' slaves, and sometimes by the fullers, vvdiose 
business it was to measure the pieces of 
cloth, to sell ready-made garments, and to 
clean clothes. {Hee Fullers.) 

Shoes. The Greeks usually went bare- 
foot, except when out of the house ; hut 
they did not think it necessary to wear 
shoes, even in the street. On entering a 
house, whether one’s own or not, it was 
customary to uncover the feet. The 
simplest form of covering for the feet was 
a sole fastened by straps {hypOdema.) This 
is to be distinguished from the sandal 
{sanddlOn, sanddVtOn), which was worn 
originally by men and afterwards by women. 
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This was a more complicated set of straps, 
reaching as far as over the ankle, w'hore 
they were fastened. They sometimes had 
leather added at the sides and heel, so as to 
resemble a shoe. Close shoes of various 
kinds, fastened over the foot, were also 
worn by men and women. There were, 
besides, several kinds of boots, among which 
may be mentioned the cndromlH and 
cMhurnus {see Endromis, Cothurnus). 

Among the Romans, men and women 
when at home, and generally in private 
life, wore a sandal {sdl(^a)j which was only 
taken off at meals ; 'but a respectable 
Roman w^ould hardly show himself bare- 
footed out of doors. With the fot/n went 
the shoe called calceus, of which there 
wore differents kinds, varying according 
to rank {sec Cai.ckus). Ladies usually,* 
when out of doors, wore shoes of white or 
coloured leather, which formed an impor- 
tant part of their toilette, especially under 
the Empire, when the sexes rivalled each 
other in the splendour of their shoes, the 
men appearing in white and red leather, 
the emperor and great personages wearing 
shoes adorned with gold and even with 
jewels. Among the Rom^^ns generally, a 
great variety of shoes Avas m use, many of 
them borrowed from other countries (see 
Crepida, Soccus). Wooden shoes (sculpO- 
nSce) were worn by slaves and peasants. 
For the military boot in use under the 
Empire, see Caliga. 

Coverings for the head. The upper 
classes in Greece and Italy generally went 
bareheaded. * It was only when long in 
the open air, as on journeys, or while hunt- 
ing, or in the theatre, that they used the 
caps and hats worn by artisans, country 
folk, and fishermen {see Petasus, Pilleus, 
Causia). In Rome, for protection against 
sun and storm, they adopted from the nor- 
thern countries the ciccnllus or cicculVto^ a 
hood fastened to the pcenuJa or lacerna. 
The head was often protected, in the case 
both of men and women, by drawing the 
top of the garment over the head. Besides 
kerchiefs and caps, women also wore veils, 
which in some cases, as at Thebes (and as 
now in the East), covered the face as far 
as the eyes. Roman ladies would seldom 
appear in the street uncovered. A common 
covering was the riclniurn, which also 
served as a wrapper. This was, in later 
times, only worn at religious ceremonials. 
It was a square cloth fastened to the head, 
which ladies folded round them, throwing 
it over the left arm and left shoulder. For | 


; protection against the sun ladies carried 
umbrellas (Gr. skiadeioJij Lat. urnbrdcu- 
luvi, 'umheUa\ or made their servants carry 
them. Fans (Gr. rhlpds, Lat. fldbelliim) 
were likewise in common use. These 
wore made of gaily-painted bits of wood, 
and the feathers of peacocks or other birds, 
and were generally in the shape of leaves. 

Ornaments, Rings were in fashion both 
among men and women. The only other 
metal ornaments which men would have 
any opportunity for wearing in ordinary 
life were the clasps or brooches {fibvlce) 
used for fastening dresses or girdles. These 
were of bronze, silver, or gold, and often 
adorned with costly jewels. Besides rings 
and clasps, women wore needles in their 
hair, and ear-rings, necklaces, and bracelets 
on their wrists and arms, sometimes even 
on their ankles. The trinkets that have 
been preserved from antiquity exhibit the 
greatest conceivable variety of form. One 
of the commonest forms for a bracelet is 
that of a snake, surrounding the arm once, 
or in several spirals. An equal variety is 
observable in the ornamentations of pearls, 
precious stones, and the like. 

C15tho (Gr. Rlrdlfb), See Mcer^:. 

CljfmSne (Gr. Klymi^nP) (in Greek myth- 
(1) Laughter of Catreus, wife of 
NauxdTus, and mother of Pillamedes. {See 
Nauplius.) 

(2) Laughter of Oceitnus, and mother of 
Philethon by Helios. {See Phaethon.) • 

Clj^tsBmnestra (Gr. Klytaimnestra ; more 
correctly KlytaimCstra). Laughter of Tyn- 
dar^us, and wife of AgamemnOn. With 
the aid of her lover, il'lgisthus, she mur- 
dered her husband, and was, in turn, }>ut 
to death by her son, Orestes. {See Aga- 
memnon, uEgisthus, and Orestes.) 

Cljf^tla {Klytia), In Greek mythology 
an ocean nymph, beloved by the Sun-god, 
who deserted her. She was changed into 
the heliotrope, a flower which is supposed 
always to turn its head in the direction of 
the sun’s movement. 

Cdc&lus {Kokdlos). In Greek mytho- 
logy, the king of Camicus in Sicily, who 
gave Lsedalus a friendly welcome when 
flying from the pursuit of Minos., Cocalus 
(or his daughters, according to another 
account) suffocated Minos in a hot bath. 

Cock-fighting. See Venationes. at end. 

CocytuB (Gr. KOkytus), See Hades, 
Realm of. 

Cdemptid. Properly “ a joint taking,” so , 
“ a joint purchase.” One of the three fiorms 
of marriage among t*he Romans. It was so 
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< 5 alled from the fiction of a purchase sup- 
posed to take place on the occasion. In the 
presence of five witnesses and a libHpens, 
or holder of the balance, the bridegroom 
struck the balance with a bronze coin, which 
he lianded to the father or guardian of the 
bride. At the same time he asked her 
whether she would be his wife, and she, in 
turn, asked him whether he would be her 
husband. 

Cdgnatlo. ThoLatin word for relation- 
ship. Cognatio included relationship on 
both the father’s and mother’s side, while 
dgncltlo implied relationship on the father’s 
side only (see Agnatio). Agnatio in- 
volved legal duties and rights, while cog- 
nat io^ originally at least, brought with it 
only moral obligations. Cogndtl to the 
sixth degree had the right of kissing each 
other {ius oscull\ and also the right of 
refusing to appear as witnesses against each 
other in a court of law. On the other hand, 
cognati were forbidden by custom, at least 
in the earlier times, to intermarry, or to 
appear in court against each other as ac- 
cusers. When a man died, his cognati were 
expected to put on mourning for him. In 
course of time the cognati gradually ac- 
quired the rights proper to agnati. But 
natural relationship did not win full recog- 
nition until the time of Justinian, by whose 
legislation the rights of agnati were abol- 
ished. 

Cognomen. See Names. 

Cdhors. A division of the Roman army. 
In the republican age the word was 
specially applied to the divisions con- 
tributed by the Italian allies. Down to 
89 B.C., when the Italians obtained the 
Roman citizenship, they were bound to 
supply an infantry contingent to each of 
the two consular armies, which consisted of 
two legions apiece. This contingent num- 
bered in all 10,000 infantry, divided into : 
(a) 20 cohorte.8 of 420 men each, called 
cohortes dldrCSy because, in time of battle, 
they formed the wings {alee) of the two 
combined legions ; (h) four cohortes extra- 
ordtnarice^ or select cohorts of 400 men 
each. 

From about the beginning of the 1st 
century B.C., the Roman legion, averaging 
4,000 men, was also divided into ten 
cohortes^ each containing three mdnipUll or 
six centurice. In the imperial times, the 
auxiliary troops assigned to the legions 
stationed in the provinces were also divided 
into cohorts {cohortes avxiltarlce). These 
cohorts contained eithi>r 500 men ( = 5 cen- 
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turice\ or 1,000 men ( — 10 cent nr uv). They 
consisted either entirely of infantry, or 
partly of cavalry (380 infantry + 120 cavalry, 
760 infantry + 240 cavalry). For the com- 
manders of these cohorts, see PnA»:FECTUs. 
The troops stationed in Rome wore also 
numbered according to cohortes, (1) The 
cohortes originally nine, but 

afterwards ton in number, which formed 
the imperial body-guard. Each cohort con- 
sisted of 1,000 men, including infantry and 
cavalry {see PKiKTORiANi). The institu- 
tion of a body-guard was due to Augustus, 
and was a develojuueiit of the cohors pive- 
toriaj or body-guard of the republican 
generals. Its title shows that it was as 
old as the time when the consuls bore the 
name of pradores. This cohors preetoria 
was originally formed exclusively of cavalry, 
mainly of equestri.an rank. But towards 
the end of the republican age, when every 
independent commander had his own cohors 
imvioria^ it was made up partly of infantry, 
who wore mainly veterans, partly of picked 
cavalry of the allies, and partly of Roman 
^ quite Sy who usually served their tlrO- 
cinium^ or first year, in this way. (2) Throe 
and in later times four, cohortes urhdme^ 
consisting each of 1,000 men, were placed 
under the command of the prmfectus urbi. 
They had separate barracks, but ranked 
below the body-guard, and above the 
legionaries. (3) Seven cohortes vigilum^ 
of 1,000 men each, were under the command 
of the praifectus vigilum. These formed 
the night police and fire-brigade, and were 
distributed throughout the city, one to every 
two of the fourteen rdgidnes. 

Coinage. (1) Greek, As late as the 
Homeric age, cattle, especially oxen, served 
as a medium of exchange, as well as a 
standard of price [11. xi 211, xxi 385]. We 
find, however, that the metals were put to the 
same use, their value being decided by their 
weight as determined by a balance. The 
weight, as well as the balance, was called 
tdlanton, [It is probable that the gold 
talnnton of Homer weighed two drachma*^ 
and was equivalent in value to an ox; see 
Ridgeway, in Journal Hell. Studies viii 
133.] The idea of giving the metal used 
in exchange a form corresponding to its re- 
quirements is no doubt an early one. The 
date of the introduction of a coinage in the 
proper sense, with an official stamp to 
denote its value and obviate the necessity 
of weighing the metal, cannot now be deter- 
mined. But as early as the 6th century 
B.c. we find a highly developed and artistic 

L 
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system of coining money in existence. The 
various Greek standards of value were all 
developed — in several gradations, it is true 
— from the gold and silver standard of Asia 
Minor. It was not until a later time that 
the standard of the Persian gold money 
was in some cities transferred to the silver 
coinage. The proportion of gold to silver 
was commonly reckoned among the Greeks 
as 10:1, so that a gold piece weighing 2 
draclimm was — 20 silver drachmiv. But 
in commerce the proportion assumed was 
12 : 1, and this was the average generally 
observed in the Roman empire. The 
measure of weight mosrti commonly current 
was the talent^ which contained GO mincp. 
Like the talent, the 7nina was not a real 
coin, but a standard of measurement. The 
unit of coinage was the drachma^ 100 
drachmas being reckoned to the viina. The 
drachma, again, contained G obols. In an- 
cient times the commonly accepted standard 
was that of yEgliia. The coins of the island 
of iEgina were stamped on one side with 
the figure of a tortoise, on the other side 



(1) DIDKACHMON OF A<:GINA. 
(n.c. 700-66<l.) 


with a roughly executed incuse square. 
The largest silver coin was the stdt^r or 
didrachmdn (lig. 1), ( = about 2^. 2rf., the 
JEgine tan drachma being =:ls. Id.). Solon 
abolished this standard in Attica, and in- 
troduced a lighter drachma equal to about 
8d. The Attic talent (= G,(XK3 drach'tnfv:) 
was thus worth about £20(), the uiiua about 
£3 6s. 8d. The silver coins of Attica bore 
on tlie front tJie head of Pallas, and on tlie 



Archaic head of Athene. Owl. 

(2) TETRADRACIIMON OF ATHENS. 
(Time of Persian wars.) 


reverse the figure of an owl. The principal 
coin was the tetradrachmdn or 4 dreu^hmee 


(fig. 2), the largest (which was only issued 
occasionally) the d^kadmchmdn or 10 
draclimm. The dldrachmon (2 drachmm) 
was in like manner issued rarely. The tri- 
Obdldn (3 obols), the 6b6l6s^ and the h^m%- 
dbolidn (I obol) were small silver coins; 
the tHartdmdHbn ({- obol) the smallest of 
all. The Greek states always adopted a 
silver currency, gold being rarely issued. 
The largest gold piece was the didrach- 
mdn or golden statdr ( = 20 silver drachma':). 
Besides this we find drachmas, triobols, 
obols, half-obols, quarter-obols, and even 
eighth obols in gold. The gold money most 
commonly current in Greece was, down to 
the Macedonian age, the royal Persian coin 



(8) DABIC. 


called Dilrcikds^ or Daric (fig. 3). It was 
stamped on one side with a crowned archer, 
on the other with an oblong incuse. This 
corresponded with the gold stater of Attica 
and of the cities of Asia Minor. Among 
these should bo especially mentioned the sta- 
ter of Cyzicus or the Cyziednus =28 silver 
drachmm. The earliest copper coin issued 
at Athens was the Chalkus = ^ of a silver 
obol (440 B.C.). In the time of Alexander 
the Great the silver coinage stopped at the 



Head oC ApoUo. Victorious higa. 

(4) 8TATEU OF I'lULIP II OF MACEDON. 

triobolosj and it tlioi'efore became necessary 
to represent the amalJer fractions in copper. 
The silver money of Attica was in very 
general use, but the Attic standard was 
not adopted in Greece Proper. It spread 
westward, however, in quite early times. 
In the grater part of Sicily, and in Taron- 
tum and Etruria, the coinage was from the 
first regulated in accordance with the Attic 
standard. But the wide diffusion of this 
standard was mainly due to the action of 
Philip II of Macedon and Alexander the 
Great. The former adopted it when intro- 
ducing his gold coinage (Philippus, fig. 4), 
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the latter for his silver money (iig. 5). For 
even after Alexander’s death this standard 
held its ground in the kingdoms of the 



Head of Heracles. Zour. 

(5) TETRADRACII.M<)N OF Al.FXANDER THE fJREAT. 


Macedonian empire, except in Egypt, where 
the Ptolemies maintained the old coinage 
of the country. Macedonian influence ex- 
tended the Attic currency into 


(2) Roman, As in Greece, so in Rome, 
oxen and sheep were originally the medium 
of exchange. The oldest pecuniary tines 
were exacted in cattle, and the Latin word 
for money, pi^cunla^ is derived from pt cils. 
In later times unwrought copper (ivs rude) 
given in jneces according to weight, took 
the place of oxen. Bars of cast co[)per 
marked on both sides with some iigure (as 
of an ox, pig, or fowl) are said to have 
been introduced by king Servius Tullius, 
when ho took in hand the regulation of 
weights and measures. The tirst demon- 
strable example of a coin is from the age 
of the decemvirs (about 450 b.C.). The unit 
of coinage was the as of cast copper, carry- 
ing the nominal weight of the Roman pound 
(libra ~V2 unclce^ see fig. 7). The as (tjes 


many other states, e,g. Epirus, the 
coasts of the Black Sea, and even 
Parthia. The largest Greek gold 
coin is the 20~stater piece of the 
Grseco-Bactrian king Eucriltldes, 
now preserved in Paris: the largest 
silver coins are the 10-drachma 
juocos of Athens, Syracuse (fig. 6) 
and Alexander the Great. 

Hellenic coins are important as 
giving a grand and complete idea 
of the development of plastic art 
among the Greeks. In the Greek 
cities of Italy and Sicily, in par- 
ticular, the art of stamping coins 



Female Head (Pereepheme or 
A.rethuRa). 


Quadriga aud armour (prizes of 
victory). 


(6) DP.CADKAC11MON OF SYKACU8E. 
(about iOO b.c.) 


had attained considerable importance as grdvi^) bore the image of Janus : the coins 
early as the 5th century B.C., and in the representing its fractions were all stamped 
4th century with its life-like cliaracterisa- on the reverse side with the figure of a 



Head of Janus. Prow of Ship. 

(7) ROMAN AS OF CAST COPPER, 


tioDB, Md with the rich variety and noble | ship’s prow. These were, semis, with the 

E irfection of its forms, it reached the head of Jupiter = ^ as or 6 tmeiae ; Mens 
ghest degree of finish. with the head of Minerva, ^ of an as= 
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uncim : quadranSj with the head of Her- 
cules, ^ as = 3 uncim • sextans^ with the head 
of Mercury, J as — 2 uncion ; uncia^ with the 
head of Roma, -fV -A.a in the course of 
time the copper money became lighter, the 
smaller fractional coins were first struck, 
and afterwards all the fractions. This 
copper currency was calculated exclusively 
for the home trade, so that it was easily 
allowed to suffer a continuous depreciation, 
at first to 4, then to 2, after 217 b.c. to 1 
ounce, after b.c. 89 to an ounce, and under 
the Empire oven to ^ an ounce. In 269 
B.c. a silver currency w'ps introduced, and 
a mint for it set up on the Capitoline Hill 
in the temple of Juno Mijiiota. The silver 
fractional coins struck according to the 
Athenian and Sicilian standard wore the 
dendrlus, soniowhat higher in value than the 




Boma. Castor and Pollujc. 

(8) DENARIUS. 



(9) DENARIUS OF JULIUS CACSAR. 


Attic drachma (about figs. 8 and 9) = 
10 iissSs of 4 ounces; the qulnaHus = b 
ass^s / and the sestertius — 2^^ assCs. The.se 
coins were denoted by the marks X. V. and 
II. S. (or 2 J) respectively (fig. 10). They all 



Boma. Castor and Pollux. 
(10) SESTERTIUS. 


long disused, survived as the standard of 
reckoning. Payments were generally made 
in denarii, but the account made up in 
sestertii, whence the word nummus (coin) 
was applied par excellence to the sestertius. 
The reduction of the copper as to 1 uncia 
in 217 B.c. degraded the copper money to 
the position of small coin, and a silver 
currency drove out the copper. The 
denarius sank at the same time to the value 
of about 8Jrf., which it maintained till the 
time of Nero. The denarius was reckoned 
as = 15 asses, the quinarius as 8, and the 
sestertius (about 2d.) =4. At about the 
same period a temporary effort was made 
to introduce gold coinage. This movement 
was not taken up again till towards the 
end of the Hepublic^, when Csesar struck a 
large number of gold coins (aui^cus) equal 
in weight to of the Roman pound, and 
in value 25 denarii or 100 sestertii (nearly 
23 shillings). No regular coinage was 
carried on in the time of the Republic, but 
the necessary money was minted as occasion 
required. This was done in Rome at the 
commission of the senate under the super- 
intendence of certain officials entrusted with 
the duty. A permanent board of three 
persons (tn^s vlri m6nCtalPs) was at last 
appointed for the purpose. In the provinces 
money was coined by the Roman generals 
and governors. From the time of Augustus 
the emperor retained the exclusive privilege 
of coining gold and silver moneys the 
copper coinage being left to the senate. 
The standard of the imperial coinage was 
the aureus of Csesar, the weight of which 
sank (with many variations) lower and 
lower as time went on, till in 312 a.d. Con- 
stantine fixed it at ^ ( = between 



(11) AUREUS OF MARCUS AURELIUS. 


bore, on the upper side, the head of the god- 
dess Roma with her winged helmet, and on 
the reverse the two Dioscuri on horseback. 
In later times Diana Victoria in her two- 
horse chariot, and Jupiter in his four-horse 
chariot, successively took the place of the 
Dioscuri. From the middle of the 1st 
century there was no fixed device for the 
reverse side. The sestertius was the equiva- 
lent of the old heavy as, which although 


12 and 13 shillings, fig. 11). The aureus 
was now called sdlldus, and was stamped 
at first with the Latin mark LXXII, after- 
wards with the Greek OB (=72). It con- 
tinued in use until the fall of the Byzantine 
empire. Of the silver coins of the Republic 
the denarius and quinarius alone held 
their ground under the Empire, the rest 
being stamped in ^ copper. The denarius 
retained the value fixed 217 b.c. (about 8^ef.) 
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until the time of Nero, under whom it fell 
in weight and purity till its value was 
only sixpence. During the 2nd century it 
sank to below the half of its former 
value, and the silver coinage was conse- 
quently changed into small money. Diocle- 
tian was the first to restore some order to 
the currency. After 292 a.d. he issued a 
coin {arffcntei(s) of pure silver, and equal 
in weight to the Neronian denarius. The 
art/enteus maintained its ground till 360 
A.D., when it made way for a now system of 
silver coinage on the standard of the gold 
solidus. The copper coins bore the mark 
S.C. (SendtUs Consulfo), because issued by 
the senate. Under the Empire the following 
small coins were minted ; the sestertius 
= 4 asses; dupondius =2 asses ^ both of 
brass ; the sc7nis ( = g quad- 

rans as, both of copper. These last 
were the smallest change. The quadrans 
went out of use as early as Trajan, at the 
beginning of the 2nd century a.d., the 
dupondius y as, and semis^ in the middle, 
and the sestertius in the last half of the 
3rd century, when Diocletian issued two 
now copper coins, one of which was called 
denarius, 

Cdlacrdt89 (Gr. KdlakrUtai). A financial 
board at Athens, whose duty it was to 
administer the fund accruing from the fines 
taken in the courts of justice. It was this 
fund from which the cost of the public 
meals in the PrytAiieum, and the salary of 
the Hellasttn, was defrayed. The name 
properly means “collectors of hams,’’ and 
probably points to the fact that the hams 
of the victims sacrificed on certain occasions 
were given to the Colacretm as contribu- 
tions to the meals in question. 1 

Collegium. The general term in Latin for | 
' an association. The word was applied in a i 
dilferent sense to express the mutual rela- ■ 
tion of such magistrates as were coll£g<v. 
Besides the collegia of the great priest- 
hoods, and of the magistrates’ attendants i 
{see Apparitores), there were numerous 
associations, which, although not united by 
any specifically religious objects, had a 
religious centre in the worship of some deity , 
or other. Such were the numerous collegia 
of artisans (dplflcuni or artlflcAim)^ and 1 
the societies existing among the poor for i 
providing funerals, which first appear under ! 
the Empire. The political clubs {collegia 
sdddUcla) were associated in the worship 
of the lArPs CompltdUs, and were, indeed, 
properly speaking, colh^gia compltallcla^ or 
“ societies of the cross-ways.” The religious i 


societies were, in some instances, established 
by the State for the performance of certain 
I public religious services {see Sodalitas), in 
other cases they were formed by private 
individuals, who made it their business to 
keep up the shrines of pai-ticular deities 
(often foreign deities') at their own expense. 

Colluthus (Gr Kollfdh6s), A Greek poet, 
native of Lyc6p6lis, in Upper Egypt, who 
flourished at the beginning of the 6th 
century a.d. He wrote an unimportant 
epic poem in 385 verses, on tlie rape of 
Helen, in which he followed the cyclic 
poets. 

Cdloni (“ cultivators ”). During the later 
imperial age the coloni were serfs, who, 
on payment of a certain rent, cultivated a 
piece of land, belonging to their masters, for 
their own profit. They were so far free 
that they could not bo sold, could contract 
legal marriages, and could own property. 
But they were absolutely bound to the 
estate, and if this was sold, passed with the 
rest of what was upon it to the new owner. 
The coloni wore probably the descendants 
of barbarians, who were settled in the pro- 
vinces for agricultural purposes. 

Colonies. (1) Greek, In Greece, colo- 
nies were sometimes founded by vanquished 
peoples, who left their homes to escape sub- 
jection at the hand of a detested enemy ; 
sometimes as a sequel to civil disorders ; 
sometimes to get rid of surplus population, 
and thereby to avoid internal convulsions. 
But in most cases the object was to estab- 
lish and facilitate relations of trade with 
foreign countries. If a Greek city was send- 
ing out a colony, an oracle (before all others 
that of Delphi) was almost invariably con- 
sulted. Sometimes certain cla8.sos of citi- 
zens were called upon to take part in the 
enterprises ; sometimes one son was chosen 
by lot from every house where there were 
several sons; and strangers expressing a 
desire to join were admitted. A person of 
distinction was selected to guide the emi- 
grants and make the necessary arrange- 
ments. It was usual to honour these 
founders of colonies, after their death, as 
heroes. Some of the sacred fire was taken 
from the public hearth in the Prytdneidn^ 
and the fire on the public hearth of the new 
city was kindled thereat. And, just as each 
individual had his private shrines, so the 
new community maintained the worship of 
its chief domestic deities, the colony send- 
ing embassies and votive gifts to their prin- 
cipal festivals. 

The relation between colony and mother- 
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city was viewed as one of* mutual afFcctioii. 
Any differences that arose were made up, 
if possible, by peaceful means, war being 
deemed excusable only in cases of extreme 
necessity. The charter of foundation con- 
tained general provisions for the arrange- 
ment of the affairs of the colony, and also 
some special enactments. The constitution 
of the mother-city was usually adopted by 
the colony, but the new city remained poli- 
tically independent. If the colony sent out 
a fresh colony on its own account, the 
mother-city was generally consulted, or was 
at least requested to furnish a leader. The 
ClSrUchl formed a special class of Greek 
colonists {see Cleruchi). The trade fac- 
tories set up in foreign countries (in Egypt, 
for instance) were somewhat different from 
the ordinary colonies, the members retain- 
ing the right of domicile in their own 
fatherland. 

(2) Jioman. It was an old custom in 
Italy to send out colonies for the purpose of 
securing new conquests. The Romans, ac- 
cordingly, having no standing army, used 
to plant bodies of their own citizens in 
conquered towns as a kind of garrison. 
These bodies would consist partly of Roman 
citizens, usually to the number of throe 
hundred, partly of members of the Latin 
confederacy, in larger numbers. The third 
part of the conquered territory was handed 
over to the settlers. The colonim 


manorum retained the Roman citizenship, 
and were free from military service, their 
position as out-posts being regarded as an 
equivalent. The members of the roloniv. 
J^atimv served among the soeii^ and pos- 
sessed the so-called ius Latimnn {see 
Latini). This secured to them the right of 
acquiring property {commercium) and settle- 
ment in Rome, and, under certain conditions, 
the power of becoming Roman citizens; 
though in course of* time these rights under- 
went many limitations. 

From the time of the Gracchi the colonies 
lost their military character. Colonization 
came to be regarded as a means of providing 
for the poorest class of the Roman populace. 
After the time of Sulla it was adopted as a 
way of granting land to veteran soldiers. 
The right of founding colonies was taken 
away from the people by Caesar, and passed 
into the hands of the emperors, who used it 
(mainly in the provinces) for the exclusive 
purpose of establishing military settlements, 
partly with the old idea of securing con- 
quered territory. It was only in excep- 
tional cases that the provincial colonies 
enjoyed the immunity from taxation which 
was granted to those in Italy. 

Cdlossenm. See Amphitheatre. 

Cdlossus of Rhodes. See Chares. 

Cdlnmbaritim. Properly a dove-cote. The 
word was metaphorically applied to a sub- 


elvltim liOm^nOnim (colonies of 
Roman citizens) were specially in- 
tended to secure the two sea-coasts 
of Italy, and were hence called 
coJonicp marlthiKv. The eolonitv. 
Latlnce^ of which there was a far 
greater number, served the same 
purpose for the mainland. 

The duty of leading the colonists 
and founding the settlement was 
entrusted to a commission usually 
consisting of three members, and 
elected by the people. These men 
continued to stand in the relation 
of patrons {pafrCml) to the colony 
after its foundation. The colonists 
entered the conquered city in mili- 
tary array, preceded by banners, and 
the foundation was celebrated with 
special solemnities. The colouhv 
were free from taxes, and had their 
own constitution, a copy of the Ro- 
man, electing from their own body 
their senate and other officei'S of state. 



COLUMBARIUM OP THE PHEKDMEN OF OCTAVIA. 

(Nenr the Porta Latina^ Rome.) 

terranean vault provided with rows of small 


this constitution the original inhabitants niches, lying one above the other, and in- 
had to submit. The colonim civiuni Ro- tended for the recepiion of the urns contain- 
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iiig tho asliert of the dead. These large 
burial places were built by rich people 
whoso freedmen were too numerous to be 
interred in the family burial-place. They 
wore also erected by tlie Caesars for their 
slaves and freedmen. Several of these still 
exist, for instance, that of Livia, the consort 
of Augustus, who built one for her freed- 
men on the Appian road. Common burial- 
places, in which a niche could be bespoken 
beforehand, were sometimes constructed by 
private individuals on speculation for people 
who were too poor to have a grave of their 
own. Columbaria were usually built by re- 
ligious or mercantile societies, or by burial 
elubs for their own members. In such 
cases the members contributed a single 
capital payment and yearly subscriptions, 
which gave them the right to a decent 
burial and a niche in tho vault. The names 
of the dead were inscribed on marble tablets 
over each niche. {See cut.) 

CdlUmella {LUclus lUnlus Modi^ratus). 
A Latin writer on agriculture. He was a 
native of Gades, in Spain, and a contem- 
porary of his countryman, tho philosopher 
S6nSca. He was the author of a thorough 
and exhaustive work on agriculture {De Re 
Rusticd)j which he founded partly upon a 
study of all previous works on tho subject, 
partly on his own experience, gathered in 
Spain, Italy, and Asia. The work was 
written about bO a.d., and consists of twelve 
books, arranged as follows : I-II, on crops 
and pastures ; III-V, on trees and vine- 
yards ; VI-IX, on cattle, birds, fishes, and 
bees; X, on horticulture; XI-XII, on the 
duties and occupations of the farmer. Tho 
tenth book is written in polished hexameters, 
as a 8U})plemeiit to Vergihs fourth Georgic. 
This Columella did at the request of Publius 
Silvinus, to whom the whole work is dedi- 
cated. Besides this, his great work. 
Columella had i)reviously written a shorter 
treatise, of which the second book, on trees 
(De Arbdrlbus), still survives. Columella^s 
■exposition is clear and easy, and his language 
(if we pass over tho rhetorical ornaments 
added after the fashion of his time) correct. 
The tenth book, though written in verse, 
has, it must be said, little poetical merit. 

Cdlumna Rostr&ta. See Architecture, 
Orders of. 

ComaBtho (Gr. Komaithd), In Greek 
mythology, the daughter of Ptgrglaus, king 
of the TelebdI. Her father had a golden 
lock in his hair, given him by Poseidon, 
and conferring immortality. Of this he 
was deprived by his daughter, who was 


i slain for her treacliery by Amphitryon, the 
I enemy of her race. {See Amphitryon.) 

Comedy. (1) Greek. The Greek comedy, 
like the Greek tragedy and satyric drama, 
had its origin in tho festivals of l)I5nysus. 
As its name, kOniOdia, or tho song ot the 
kOmdUj implies, it arose from the unre- 
strained singing and jesting common in the 
komos^ or merry procession of Dionysus. 
According to the tradition, it was tho Doric 
inhabitants of M^g^ra, well known for their 
love of fun, who first worked up these jokes 
into a kind of farce. The inhabitants of 
Megara accordingly boasted that they were 
the founders of Greek comedy. From 
Megara, it was supposed, the popular farce 
found its W’ay to the other Dorian com- 
munities, and one Susarlon was said to 
have transplanted it to the Attic deme of 
Icaria about 58(J B.C. No further informa- 
tion is in existence as to the nature of the 
Megarian or Dorian popular comedy. The 
local Doric farce was developed into literary 
form in Sicily by Epicharmus of Cos (about 
640-450 B.C.). This writer gave a comic 
treatment not only to mythology, but to 
subjects taken from real life. The con- 
temporary of Epicharmus, Phormus or 
Phormis, and his pupil DlnSlSchus, may 
also be named as representatives of the 
Dorian comedy. 

The beginnings of the Attic comedy, like 
those of the Attic tragedy, are associated 
with tho deme of Icaria, known to have been 
the chief seat of the worship of DiSnysus 
in Attica. Not only Thes])is, the father of 
trfigedy, but also Chi6nides and Magnes 
(about 550 b.g.), who, if the story may be 
trusted, first gave a more artistic form 
to the Megarian comedy introduced by 
Susarion, were natives of Icaria. Comedy 
did not become, in the proper sense, a part 
of literature until it had found welcome 
jind consideration at Athens in the time of 
the Persian wars; until its form Inad been 
moulded on the finished outlines of tragedy ; 
and until, finally, it had received from the 
State the same recognition as tragedy. The 
Old Comedy, as it was called, had its origin 
in personal abuse. It was Crates who first 
gave it its peculiar political character, and 
his younger contemporary CrStinus who 
turned it mainly or exclusively in this 
direction. Tho masters of the Old Comedy 
are usually held to be Cratinus and his 
younger contemporaries, Eup6lis and Aris- 
tophanes. It attained its youth in the 
time of Pericles and the Peloponnesian war ; 
the period when the Athenian democracy 
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liad reached its highest development. These 
three masters had many rivals, who fell, 
however, on the whole beneath their level, 
among others Plifir^crites, Hermippus, 
Teleclides, Phrynfchus, Ameipsias, Plato 
and Thoopompus. 

A good idea of the characteristics of the 
Old Comedy may be formed from the eleven 
surviving plays of Aristoplianos.* The 
Greek tragedy has a meaning for all time; 
but the Old Comedy, the most brilliant 
and striking production of all Athenian 
literature, has its roots in Athenian life, 
and addressed the Athenran public only. 

Dealing from the ver^^ first with the 
grotesque and absurd side of things, it 
was the scourge of all vice, folly, and 
weakness. The social life of Athens, so 
restless, and yet so open, offered an in- 
exhaustible store of material ; and the 
comedian was always sure of a witty, 
laughter-loving public, on whom no allusion 
was lost. The first aim of the Athenian 
comedy was, no doubt, to make men Laugh, 
but this was not all. Beneath it there lay a 
serious and patriotic motive. The poet, who 
was secured b}' the license of the stage, 
wished to bring to light and turn to ridicule 
tlie abuses and degeneracy of his time. 
The Attic comedians are all admirers of 
the good old times, and, accordingly, the 
declared enemies of the social innovations 
which were beginning to make their way, 
the signs in man}' cases, no doubt, of ap- 
proaching decline. It was not, however, 
the actual phenomena of life which were 
sketched in the Old Comedy. The latter 
is really a grotesque and fantastic carica- 
ture; the colours are laid on thick, and 
propriety, as we moderns understand it, is 
thrown to the winds. These plays abound 
in coarseness and obscenity of the broadest 
kind, the natural survival of the rude 
license allowed at the Dioiiysiac festival. 
The choice and treatment of the subjects 
show the same tendency to the grotesque 
and fantastic. Fancy and caprice revel at 
their will, unchecked by any regard either 
for the laws of poetical probability or for 
adequacy of occasion. The action is gene- 
rally quite simple, sketched out in a few 
broad strokes, and carried out in a motley 
series of loosely connected scenes. The 
lan^age is always choice and fine, never 
leaving the forms of the purest Atticism. 
The metres admit a greater freedom and 
movement than those of the tragedy. 

♦ Only eleven have come down to us complete : 
the rest are in fragments. 


A comedy, like a tragedy, consisted of 
the dramatic dialogue, written mostly in 
iambic scmlriif and the lyrical chorus. The 
division of the dialogue into 
^.pdsodlon^ and exodda, and of the chorus 
into and st ' (d nui ^ aro the sam(3 as 

ill tragedy (see Tkagkdy). But, wdiilo the 
tragic chorus consisted of fifteen singers, 
there were twenty-four in the comic. A 
pe(mliarity of the comic chorus is thti pdrd- 
bdsisj a series of lines entirely unconnected 
with the plot, in which the poet, through 
the mouth of the chorus, addresses the 
public directly about his own concerns, oi 
upon burning questions of the day (s/r 
Parabasis). Like the tragedies, the come- 
dies were performed at the great festivals 
of Dionysus, the Dionysia and Lena'a. On 
each oc.c.asion five poets competed for the 
prize, each wdth one play. 

For a short time, but a short time only, 
a limitation had been put upon the absolute 
freedom with which the poets of tlie Old 
Comedy lashed the shortcomings of* the 
government and its chief men. The down- 
fall of the democracy, however, dc[)rived 
them of this liberty. The disastrous issue 
of the Peloponnesian war had, moreover, 
ruined the Athenian finances, and made it 
necessary to give up the expensive chorus, 
and with it the parabasin. Thus deprived 
of tlie means of existence, the Old Comedy 
was doomed to extinction. In its place came 
what was called the Middle Comedy, from 
about 400 338 b.C. This was a modification 
of the Old Comedy, with a character corre* 
sponding to the altered circumstance of the 
time. The Middle Comedy wjis in no sense 
political ; it avoided all open attack on in- 
dividuals, and confined itself to treating the 
typical faults and weaknesses of mankind. 
Its main line was burlesque and parody, of 
which the objects were the tragedies and 
the mythology in general. It was also 
severe upon the lives of the philosophers. 
It dealt in typical characters, such as 
bullies, parasites, and courtesans. The 
writers of the Middle Comedy were very 
prolific, more than eight hundred of their 
plays having survived as late as the 2nd 
century a.d. The most celebrated of them 
were Antiph&nes of Athens and Alexis of 
Thurii; next to these came Eubulus, and 
Anaxandildas of Rhodes. 

A new departure is signalized by the 
dramas of what is called the New Comedy. 
In these, as in the modern society drama, 
life was represented in its minutest details. 
The New Comedy offered a play regularly 
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constructed like that of tragedy, charac- 
terized by tine humour, and but seldom 
touching on public life. The language was 
tliat of ordinary society, and the jdot was 
worked out in a connected form from the 
beginning to the dvnoKcmant, The chief 
art of the poets of tlie Ncav Comedy lay in 
the devolojmicnt of the plot and the faith- 
ful portraiture of character. The stock 
subjects are illicit love affairs; for honest 
women lived in retirement, and stories of 
lionourable love, therefore, were practically 
excluded from the stage. The ordinary 
characters are young men in love, fathers 
of the good-natured or the scolding type, 
cunning slaves, panders, parasites, and brag- 
ging officers. Besides the dialogue proper, 
wa find traces of parts written in lyric 
metres for the higher style of singing. 
These were, in all probability, like the dia- 
logue, })erformed by the actors. 

The fate of the New resembles that of 
the Middle Comedy, only a few fragments 
of its numerous jiieces having survived. 
Of some of them, however, we have Latin 
adaptations by Plautus and Terence. Its 
greatest master was Menander, besides 
whom should be mentioned Diphllus, Phile- 
mon, Philippides, Posidippus, and ApollO- 
dorus of Carystus. The New Comedy 
flourished from 330 B.c. till far into the 
3rd century a.d. 

In about 300 b.c. the old Dorian farce 
was revived in a literary form in Southern 
Italy by Ilhinthon, the creator of the 
Hildrotrdgaidia. The Ililxirotragmlla was 
for the most part a parody of the tragic 
stories. 

(2) Roman. Like the Greeks, the Italian 
people had their popular dramatic pieces; 
the versus Fescennini, for instance, which 
were at first associated with the mimic 
drama, first introduced in 390 B.c. from 
Etruria in consequence of a plague, to 
appease the wTath of heaven (see Fescen- 
NiNi Versus). From this combination 
sprang the scUura, a performance consisting 
of flute-playing, mimic dance, songs, and | 
dialogue. The Atelldna (q»v.) was a second 
species of popular Italian comedy, dis- 
tinguished from others by having certain 
fixed or stock characters. The creator 
of the regular Italian comedy and tragedy 
was a Greek named Livius Andronicus, 
about 240 b.c. Like the Italian tragedy, 
the Italian comedy was, in form and con- 
tents, an imitation, executed with more or 
less freedom, of the Greek. It was the New 
Greek Comedy which the Romans took as 
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their model. This comedy, which repre- 
sents scenes from (ireek life, was called 
palliCda^ after the (ireek 2)alliam^ or cloak. 
The dramatic mituray and the Atellana^ 
which afterwards supplanted the satura as 
a concluding farce, continued to exist side 
by side. Tlio Latin comedy w^as brought to 
])crfection by Plautus and Terence, the only 
Roman dramatists from wdioso hands we 
still jiossess com])loto plays. We should also 
mention Nmvius and Ennius (both of whom 
wrote tragedies as well as comedies), 
Caecilius, and Turpilius, with whom, to- 
wards the end of the 3nd century b.c., 
this style of composition died out. 

About the middle of the 2nd century 
B.c. a now kind of comedy, the togdta^ 
(from tdga) made its a})pearance. The form 
of it was still Greek, but the life and tlie 
characters Italian. The togafa was re- 
presented by Titinius, Atta, and Afranius, 
who was accounted the master in this kind 
of writing. At the beginning of the 1st 
century B.C. the Atellana assumed an 
artistic form in the hands of Pomponius 
and NSvius ; and some fifty years later the 
mimuSj also an old form of popular farce, 
was similarly handled by Laborius and 
Publilius Syrus. The viinias drove all the 
other varieties of comedy from the field, 
and held its ground until late in the im- 
perial period. 

The Roman comedy, like its model, the 
New Comedy of the (creeks, had no chorus, 
the intervals being filled up by perfor- 
mances on the flute. The play consisted, 
like the Roman tragedy, partly of passages 
of spoken dialogue in iambic trimeters, 
partly of musical scenes called cant tea. 
(See Canticum.) 

Comissatio. See Meals. 

Cdmitia. The poj)ular assemblies of the 
Romans, summoned and presided over by a 
vulgistrCitus. In the comitia the Roman 
people appeared as distributed into its 
political sections, for the purpose of de- 
ciding, in the exercise of its sovereign rights, 
upon the business brought before it by the 
presiding magistrate. The comitia must be 
distinguished from the contlon^s. The 
contiones were also summoned and presided 
over by a magistrate, but they did not 
assemble in their divisions, and they had 
nothing to do but to receive the commu- 
nications of the magistrate. In all its 
assemblies at Rome, the people remained 
standing. The original place of meeting 
was the cCmitlum^ a part of the forum. 
There were three kinds of comitia^ viz. ; 
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(1) The Cornitia Curidta. This was the 
assembly of the patricians in their thirtj 
riiriaij who, until the change of the con 
stitiition under Servius Tullius, constituted 
the whole pdpulus ROmdnus. During the 
regal period they were summoned by the 
rex or interrcx^ who brought before them 
-questions to be decided Aye or No. The 
voting was taken first in each curia by 
heads, and then according to curies^ in an 
order determined by lot. The business 
within the competence of this assembly 
was : (a) to elect a king proposed by the 
ini err ex ; {b) to confer upon the king the 
impMum^ by virtue of the lex curidta de 
hnperio; (c) to decide on declarations of war, 
appeals, arrdgdt^idnes {see Adoption), and 
the reception of* foreign families into the 
body of the patricians. The Servian con- 
stitution transferred the right of declaring 
aggressive war, and the right of deciding 
appeals, to the Cornitia Centuridtd^ which, 
from this time onward, represented the 
people, now composed of both patricians 
and plebeians. After the establishment of 
the Kepublic, the Cornitia Curiata retained 
the right {a) of conferring, on the proposal 
•of the senate, the imperiurn on the magis- 
trates elected by the Cornitia Centuriata^ 
and on the dictator elected by the consuls ; 
(/;) of confirming, likewise on the proposal 
of the .senate, the alterations in the consti- 
tution decided upon by the Cornitia Cen- 
turiatOj and Tvlbutn, 

The extinction of the political difference I 
between Patricians and Plebeians destroyed 
the political position of the Cornitia 
Curiata^ and the mere shadow of their 
rights survived. The assembly itself be- 
came an unreality, so much so that, in the 
end, the presence of the thirty lictorCs 
cdrldfl^ and three augurs, was sufficient to 
enable legal resolutions to be ])assed {see 
IjICTORS). But the Cornitia Curiata re- 
tained the powers affecting the reception of 
a non-patrician into the patrician order, 
and the powers affecting the proceeding of 
arrOgdtlOj especially in cases whore the 
transition of a patrician into a plebeian 
family was concerned. Evidence of the 
exercise of these functions on their part 
may be traced down the imperial period. 

The Cornitia Cdldta were also an 
assembly of the patrician eurice. They 
were so called because publicly summoned 
{caldre). The ponUflei^s presided, and the 
functions of the assembly were : (a) to in- 
augurate the fldminPSj the rex sacrOrum^ 
and indeed the king himself during the 


regal period, {b) The detestdtlO sacrorum^ 
previous to an act of arrogatio. This was 
the formal release of a person passing by 
adoption into another family from the sacra 
of his former family (5cc Adoption), (c) 
The ratification of wills twice a year ; but 
this applies only to an early period. 
{d) The announcement of the calendar of 
festivals on the first day of every month. 

(2) Cornitia Centuriata, The assembly 
of the whole people, patrician as well as 
plebeian, arranged according to the centurice 
established by Servius Tullius. The 
original founder of the cornitia centuriata 
transferred to them certain political rights 
which had previously been exercised by 
the cornitia curiata. It was not, however, 
until the foundation of the Republic, when 
the sovereign power in the state was trans- 
ferred to the body of citizens, that they 
attained their real political importance. 
They then became the assembly in which 
the people, collectively, expressed its will. 
The right of summoning the cornitia cen- 
furiata originally belonged to the king. 
During the republican period it belonged, 
in its full extent, to the consuls and the 
dictator alone. The other magistrates 
possessed it only within certain limits. 
The interrex^ for instance, could, in cose of 
there being no consuls, summon the cornitia 
centuriata to hold an election, but he could 
summon them for this purpose only. The 
censors could call them together only* for 
the holding of the census and the lustrum / 
the prsBtors, it may be conjectured, only 
in the case of capital trials. In all other 
instances the consent of the consuls, or 
their authorisation, was indispensable. 

The duties of the cornitia centuriata 
during the republican period wore as 
follows : (a) To elect the higher magi.s- 
trates, consuls, censors, and praetors, {b) To 
give judgment in all the capital trials in 
which appeal to the people w’as permitted 
from the sentence of the magistrate sitting 
in judgment. This popular jurisdiction 
was gradually limited to political trials, 
common off'ences being dealt with by the 
ordinary commissions. And in the later 
republican age the judicial assemblies of 
the cornitia centuriata became, in general, 
rarer, especially after the formation of special 
standing commissions (queestWn^s perpH^ 
tUce) for the trial of a number of oifences 
regarded as political, (c) To decide on 
declaring a war of aggression ; this on the 
proposal of the consuls, with the approval 
>f the senate. (d)*To pass laws proposed 
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by the]) igher magistrates, with the approval result was arrived at by sunset, or if un- 
of the senate. This right lost much of its favourable omens appeared during the pro- 
value after 287 B.c., when the legislative ceedings, or while the voting was going on, 
powers of the comitia trilmta were made the assembly was adjourned until the next 
equal to those of the comitia ccntxiriata. convenient occasion. 

After this time the legislative activity of This form of voting gave the wealthier 
the latter assembly gradually diminished. citizens a decided advantage over the poorer, 

The comitia centuriata were originally a and lent an aristocratic character to the 
military assembly, and the citizens accord- comitia centuriata. In the 3rd century 
ingly, in ancient times, attended them in b.C. a change was introduced in the interest 
arms. On the night before the meeting, the of the lower classes. Each of the thirty- 
magistrate summoning the assembly took five tMUs, or districts, into which the Ro- 
the auspices on the place of meeting, the man territory was divided, included ten 
Campus Martins, If the auspices were centurice^ five of iUnlores and five of 
favourable, signals were given, before day- si^nlOres, (For the five c/asi?6'i?,sccCENTURiA.) 
break, from the walls and the citadel by the Thus each of the five classes included 70 
blowing of horns, summoning the citizens to CAinturice^ making 350 centuriai in all. To 
a contio. The presiding magistrate offered this number add the eighteen ccntiiruv 
a sacrifice, and repeated a solemn prayer, equitnm^ and the five ccntnriai not in- 
and the assembly proceeded to consider the eluded in the propertied classes ; namely, 
business which required its decision. Private two of fabri (mechanics), two of tiMcinPs 
individuals were not allowed to speak, except (musicians), and one of prdlctavll and 
with the consent of the presiding magistrate, llberti (the very poor and the freedmen), 
At his command the armed people divided and the whole number of centuria* amounts 
themselves into their centurim^ and marched to 373. The centurim^ it must be remem- 
in this order to the Campus Martins^ pre- bered, had by this time quite lost their 
coded by banners, and headed by the military character. Under this arrango- 
cavalry. Arrived at the Campus, they pro- ment the 88 votes of the equites and the 
ceeded to the voting, the president having first classis were confronted with the 285 
again put the proposal to the people in the votes of the rest. Besides this, the right 
form of a question (^^ Do you wish?” ^^Do of voting first was taken from the equites 
you command ? ”) While the voting was and given to the centuria pra*rotfativa 
going on, a red flag stood on the chosen by lot from the first classis. The 

The who in ancient times used to be- voting, it is true, was still taken in the 

gin the battles in war, opened the voting, and order of the classes, but the classes wore 
theireighteen centuries were therefore called seldom unanimous as in former times; for 
pr(erdgdtiva\ The result of their vote was the interests of the trXbUs, which were re- 
iminediately published, and, being taken as presented in each classis by two centuriat 
an omen for the voters who were to follow, respectively, were generally divergent, and 
was usually decisive. Then came the 175 the centuries voted in the sense of their 
centuries, 170 of which composed the five tribe. The consequence was that it was 
classes of infantry in their order. Each cen- often necessary — indeed, perhaps that it 
counted as casting one vote; this vote became the rule, at least at elections — to 
was decided by a previous voting within the take the votes of all the classes.^ 

centuria, which was at first open, but in In old times the military arrangement 
later times was taken by ballot. If the 18 was sufficient to secure the maintenance of 
centuries of equites, and the 80 centuries of order. But, after its disappearance, the 
the first class, with whom went the two cen- classes were 8e])aratod, and the ceniuruv 
turies of mechanics {centurice fahrum), were kept apjirt by wooden barriers {saqxta), 
unanimous,thQquestion was decided, as there from which the ccnturice passed over 
would be a majority of 100 centuries to 93. bridges into an open inner space called 
If not, the voting wont on until one side (sheep-fold). On the position of the 

secured the votes of at least 97 centuries, comitia centuriata during the imperial 
The lower classes only voted in the rare age, see below. 

cases where the votes of the higher classes (3) Comitia Trihuta. This was the 
were not united. The proceedings con- collective assembly of the people arranged 
eluded with a formal announcement of the according to the local distribution of tribes 
result on the part of the presiding magis- (sec Tribus). It must be distinguished 
trate, and the dismissal of the host. If no rom the concilium which was an 

* See, however, Cic. jtro Mancio^ 4y, nemv umquam ^rior earn ^ac. centuriam pronroyativam) tuUrtt 
quin renuncialus sit consul, ^ 
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assembly of the tribes under the presidency 
of plebeian magistrates, e.e., the trlhflnid^xidL 
the wdUes As these magistrates 

had no right to summon patricians, the re- 
solutions passed by a concilium jjlebis 
were (strictly speaking) only plfbl sclta» 
It was a lex centuriata of some earlier date 
than 462 u.c. that probably first made 
these resolutions binding on all the citizens, 
provided they received the approval of the 
senate. This approval was rendered un- 
necessary by the lex Hortensia of 287 n.c., 
and from that date onward the concilia 
plehis became the principal organ of legisla- 
tion. The method of voting resembled that 
in the comitia curiata^ and the regular place 
of meeting was the Comitium, No ausj)ice8 
were taken. From 471 b.c. the concilia I 
plehis elected the tribuni and the wdiles j 
plcbeii. Among the other functions of the | 
concilia plehis were the following : 

(a) To give judicial decisions in all suits ^ 
instituted by the tribunes and aediles of the 
plehs^ for offences against the plebs or its ' 
representatives. In later times these suits 
were mostly instituted on the ground of bad 
or illegal administration. The tribunes and 
sediles had, in these cases, the power of in- 
flicting pecuniary fines ranging up to a 
large amount. (6) To pass resolutions on 
proposals made by the tribunes of the plebs 
and the higher magistrates on foreign and 
domestic affairs, on the conclusion of peace, 
for instance, or the making of treaties. 
Their pwer was almost unlimited, and the 
more important because, strictly speaking, 
it was only the higher magistrates who re- 
quired the authorization of the senate. Nor 
had the senate more than the right of 
quashing a measure passed without due 
formalities. 

The comitia tributa, as distinguished 
from the concilia plehis^ were presided ovei 
by the consuls, the praetors, and (in judicial j 
cases) the curule sediles. Until the latter 
years of the Republic, the assembly usually j 
met upon the Capitol, and afterwards on the I 
Campus Martitbs. The functions of the 
comitia trilmta, gradually acquired, were | 
as follows : (a) The election of all the lowei 
Magistrates, ordinary (as the tribuni plehis, 
tribuni miHtum, osdllSs plehis, cedilcs 
cUrOles) and extraordinary, under the pre- 
sidency partly of the tribunes, partly of the 
consuls or praetors. (5) The nomination of 
the ponttfex maximus, and of the co-opted 
members of the religious coUSgia of the 
pontiflces, augUr^s, and decemviri sacrO- 
rum. This nomination was carried out by a 


j committee of seventeen tribes chosen by 
I lot. (c) The fines judicially inflicted by 

I ' the concilia 2dcbis required in all graver 
cases tlie sanction of the tribes. 

I The comitia tribufa were summoned at 
least seventeen days before the meeting, by 
i the simple proclamation of a herald. As in 
the case of the comitia ccnturiata, business 
could neither bo begun nor continued in 
the face of adverse auspices. Like the 
comitia centuriata too, the tribal assembly 
met at daybreak, and con Id not sit beyond 
sunset. If summoned by the tribunes, the 
comitia trihuta could only meet in the city, 
or within the radius of a mile from it. The 
usual place of assembly was the Forum or 
the comitium (g'.v.). If summoned by other 
authorities, the assembly met outside the 
city, most commonly in the Campus Martins. 
The proceedings opened with a prayer, un- 
accompanied by sacrifice. The business in 
hand was then discussed in a contio {see 
above, p. 155 a) ; and the proposal having 
been read out, the meeting was requested 
to arrange itself according to its thirty-five 
' tribes in the soipta or wooden fences. Lots 
were drawn to decide which tribe should 
vote first. The tribe on which this duty fell 
was called princlplum. The result of this 
first vote was proclaimed, and the other 
tribes then proceeded to vote simultane- 
ously, not successively. The votes given 
by each tribe were then announced in an 
order determined by lot. , Finally, the 
general result of the voting was made 
known. 

The proposer of a measure was bound to 
put his proposal into due form, and publish 
it beforehand. When a measure came to 
the vote, it was accepted or rejected as a 
whole. It became law when the presiding 
magistrate announced that it had been 
accepted. 

The character of the comitia had begun 
to decline even in the later period of the 
Republic. Even the citizens of Rome took 
but little part in them, and this is still more 
true of the population of Italy, who had 
received the Roman citizenship in 89 B.c. 
The comitia trihuta, in particular, sank 
gradually into a mere gathering of the city 
mob, strengthened on all sides by the influx 
of corrupt elements. The results of the 
voting came more and more to represent 
not the public interest, but the effects of 
direct or indirect corruption. Under the 
Empire the comitia centuriata and trihuta 
continued to exist, in, a shadowy form, it is 
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true, down to the 3rd century a.d. Julius 
Ccesar had deprived them of the ri^ht of 
deciding on war and peace. Under Au- 
gustus they lost the power of jurisdiction, 
and, practically, the power of legislation. 
The imperial measures were indeed laid 
before tlie coviitia trihuta for ratification, 
but this was all ; and under the successors 
of Augustus even this proceeding became 
rarer. Since the time of Vespasian the 
emperors, at their accession, received their 
legislative and other powers from the 
comitia trihuta j but this, like the rest, 
was a mere formality. The power of elec- 
tion was that which, in appearance at least, 
survived longest. Augustus, like Julius 
Caesar, allowed the comitia centuriata to 
confirm the nomination of two candidates 
for the consulship. He also left to the 
comitia centuriata and trihuta the power 
of free election to half the other magis- 
tracies ; the other half being filled by 
nominees of his own. Tiberius transferred 
the last remnant of free elective power to 
the senate, whose proposals, originating 
under imperial influence, were laid before 
the comitia for ratification. The formali- 
ties, the auspices, prayer, sacrifice, and 
proclamation, were now the important thing, 
and the measures proposed were carried, 
not by regular voting, but by acclama- 
tion. 

Cdmitlum. The name of a small space in 
Rome, bounded on the north by the senate- 
house {see Cttria), and on the south by 
the rostra {see Rostra). Down to the 2nd 
century B.c. it was used for the meetings 
the assemblies and of the courts of law. 
After the removal of the rostra it became 
part of the Forum. See Plan under Forum, 
No. 18. 

Commerce. Greece. In the Homeric poems 
the Greeks are not represented as a people 
with a spontaneous inclination to com- 
merce. Indeed, the position of the oldest 
Greek cities, far away from the sea, suffici- 
ently shows that their founders can have 
had no idea of trade as a means of getting 
wealth. Greek navigation in ancient times 
was almost exclusively subservient to war 
and piracy, to which, for a long time, no 
stigma was attached in public opinion. And 
the trade carried on with Greece by the 
Asiatics, especially the Phoenicians, who 
then ruled the Greek seas, can hardly have 
been very active. The Greeks, having no 
agricultural or industrial produce to offer, 
could not have tempted many foreigners to j 
deal with them. Buti in the centuries sue- I 
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ceediiig the Homeric age, the commerce of 
Greece was revolutionized. 

The islands, especially iEgina and Euboea, 
wore foremost in commercial undertak- 
ings; the only continental town which 
I was at all successful in this \ws,y being 
Corinth, which was favoured by its incom- 
1 parable position. It was the foundation of 
the Hellenic colonies in Asia Minor that 
; first occasioned the free development of 
Greek trade. The exertions of the lonians 
were mainly instrumental in creating two 
things indispensable to its success, namely, 
commercial activity, excited by contact with 
the ancient industries of the East, and a 
maritime power in the proper sense, which 
made it possible to oust the Phoenicians 
from the naval supremacy which they liad 
so long maintained. This new commercial 
activity necessitated a larger use of the 
precious metals, and the establishment of a 
gold and silver coinage, which the lonians 
wore the first among the Greeks to adopt. 
This jv*oved a powerful stimulus to the 
development of commerce, or rather it was 
the very condition of its existence. Miletus 
took the first place among the trading 
colonies. The influence of these cities upon 
their mother country was so strong that 
even the Dorians gradually lost their 
national and characteristic dislike of trade 
and commerce, and threw themselves ac- 
tively into their pursuit. Down to the 6th 
century B.C., Greek commerce had extended 
itself to the coasts of the Mediterranean 
and the inland seas connected with it, 
especially towards the East. It was not 
until a later time that Athens joined the 
circle of commercial cities. Even in Solon’s 
time the Athenians had lived mainly 
by agriculture and cattle-breeding, and it 
was only with the growth of the democratic 
constitution that their commercial inter- 
course with the other cities became at all 
considerable. The Persian wars, and her 
position as head of the naval confederacy, 
raised Athens to the position of the first 
maritime power in Greece. Under the ad- 
ministration of Pericles she became the 
centre of all Hellenic activity, not only in 
art and science, but in trade. It was only 
Corinth and Corcyra whose western trade 
enabled them to maintain a prominent 
position by the side of Athens. The Greeks 
of Asia Minor completely lost their com- 
mercial position after their conquest by the 
Persians. The naval supremacy of Athens, 
and with it its commerce, was complete^ 
annihilated by the Peloponnesian war. It 
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was a long time before the Athenians suc- 
ceeded in breaking down the maritime 
power of Sparta which that war had estab- 
lished. Having done so, they recovered, but 
only for a short time, a position of promin- 
ence not at all equal to their former 
supremacy by sea. The victory of the 
Macedonian power entirely destroyed the 
political and commercial importance of 
Athens, whose trade now fell behind that 
of other cities. The place of Athens, as 
the first maritime and commercial power, 
was taken by the city of Rhodes, founded 
in 408 B.c. By the second half of the 4th 
century B.c. the trade of Rhodes had ex- 
tended itself over the whole known world, 
and its maritime law was universally ob- 
served until a much later period. After 
the destruction of Corinth in the middle of 
the 2nd century B.c. the island of Del6s 
enjoyed a brief but brilliant period of pros- 
perity. Among the commercial cities of the 
Graeco-Macedonian empire, Alexandria in 
Egypt took the first place, and rose indeed 
to be the centre of European and Eastern 
trade. It was mainly through Alexandria 
that intercourse was kept up between 
Greece and the Eastern countries opened up 
by the campaigns of Alexander the Great. 

One of the most important routes followed 
by Grecian traffic was that leading to the 
Black Sea, the coasts of which were fringed 
with Greek colonies. Besides Byzantium 
and Sinope, the chief commercial centres 
in this region were Olbia, PantlcilpyBiim, 
Phan3,g6ria, and Phasis, from which trade- 
routes ])enetrated far into the barbarian 
countries of the interior. Other main 
routes led by Chios and Lesbos to the 
coasts of Asia Minor and by the Cyclades 
to that part of the Asiatic coast where Ijiy 
the great cities of Samos, Ephesus, and 
Miletus. Hence they continued to Egypt 
and Cyreiie, by Rhodes and Cyprus and the 
coast of Phoenicia. But in travelling to 
these parts from the Peloponnesus, they 
generally sailed by way of Crete, which had 
been long celebrated for its maritime enter- 
prise. Round the promontory of Mal6a, the 
southernmost point of the Peloponnose, and 
by Corcyra, they sailed northwards to the 
coasts of the Adriatic, or westward to Italy 
and Sicily. Regular traffic beyond Sicily 
was rendered impossible by the jealousy of 
the Carthaginians and Etruscans, who wore 
masters of the commerce in this region, and 
whose place was afterwards taken there by 
the Romans. A considerable land-traffic 
was carried on by the colonies with bar- i 


! barians of the interior. But in Greece 
I Proper the mountainous nature of the 
country and the absence of navigable rivers 
were unfavourable to communication by 
land, and the land-traffic accordingly was 
entirely thrown into the shade by the mari- 
time trade. The only opportunity for com- 
merce by land on a large scale was afforded 
by the great national festivals, which 
brought together great crowds of people 
from every part of Greece, and secured 
them a safe conduct (see Ekecheikia). 
In this way these festivals exactly corre- 
sponded to our trade fairs. 

The exports of Greece consisted mainly 
in wine, oil, and manufactured goods, espe- 
cially pottery and metal wares. The im- 
ports included the necessaries of life, of 
which Greece itself, with its dense popula- 
tion, artificially increased by slavery, did 
not produce a sufficient quantity. The 
staple was wheat, which was imported in 
large quantities from the coasts of the 
Black Sea, Egypt, and Sicily. Next came 
wood for houses and for ships, and raw 
materials of all kind for manufacture. The 
foreign manufactures imported were mostly 
objects of luxury. Finally we should men- 
tion the largo number of imported slaves. 

Comparing the circumstances of the an- 
cient Greek maritime commerce with those 
of modern trade, we may observe that the 
ancients wore much hampered by having 
no commission agencies and no system t)f 
exchange. The proprietor of the cargo 
sailed with it, or sent a representative with 
full powers. No transaction was carried 
on without payment in ready money, which 
was often rendered difficult by the exist- 
ence of different systems of coinage. With 
uncivilized tribes, notably those on the 
Black Sea, a system of barter long main- 
tained itself. As no goods could bo bought 
without cash payments, and men of pro- 
perty generally preferred to lend out their 
capital to borrowers at high interest, a sys- 
tem of bottomry was extensively developed 
in Greek maritime trade. The creditor 
usually took care in lending the capital 
necessary for loading the ship, to secure 
a lien on the ship, or the cargo, or both. 
With this he undertook the risks of the 
business, charging interest at a very high 
rate, generally 20 to 30 per cent. The writ- 
ten contract contained other specifications 
as to the ship and the rate of interest, for 
the breach of which certain customary 
penalties were fixed. These had reference 
to the destination of, the ship, and, gener- 
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ally speaking, to the route and the time to 
be occupied, to the character and value of 
the wares, and to the repayment of the 
loan; the latter to determine whether it 
should be made on the ship’s arriving at 
its destination, or on its return home. In 
the first case the creditor would often sail 
with the ship, if he had no representative 
on the spot or at the port for which she 
was bound. 

At Athens, and no doubt in other cities, 
the interests of the creditor were protected 
by a strict code of laws. Fraudulent appro- 
priation of a deposit was punishable with 
death ; dilatoriness in payment with im- 
prisonment. The creditor was allowed to 
seize not only the security, but the whole 
property of the debtor. In other respects 
Athenian legislation secured several ad- 
vantages to traders. Commercial cases only 
came before the law courts in winter, when 
navigation was impossible, and they had to be 
decided within a month. In ordinary cases 
of debt the creditor could only seize on the 
debtor’s property ; but in commercial cases 
he was liable to be imprisoned if condemned 
to payment. In other matters aliens had 
to be represented in court by a citizen ; in 
commercial cases they could appear in per- 
son. It was the duty of the Thosmdth^tse 
to see to the preparation of these cases. The 
trial was carried on and the verdict given 
by a special tribunal, the NautOdlcce {see 
Nautodic^e). Merchants could easily ob- 
tain the considerable privilege of exemption 
from military service, though they were not 
legally entitled to it. 

In general it may be said that the Greek 
states, in consideration of the importance 
of trade, went very far in providing for its 
interests. They did their best to secure 
its safety and independence by force of 
arms, and concluded treaties with the same 
end in view. This is especially true of those 
agreements which regulated the legal rela- 
tions of the citizens of the two states in 
their intercourse with each other, and pre- 
scribed the forms to be observed by the 
citizens of one state when bringing suits 
against those of another. The institution 
of proxeni, corresponding to that of the 
modern consuls, was of immense benefit to 
the trading community. The Greek gov- 
ernments did a great deal in the way of 
constructing harbours, warehouses, and 
buildings for exchange in the neighbour- 
hood of the harbours. The superintendence 
of the harbour traflSc, like that of the mar- 
ket traffic, was entrust^ to special govern- 


ment officials; in Athens, for instance, to 
the ten overseers of the K7np6Hum {see 
Agouanomi). The Athenians had also a 
special board, called mHr6n6mi^ to see that 
the weights and measures were correct. It 
was only in exceptional cases that the free- 
dom of trade was interfered with by mono- 
polies, nor was it usual to lay prohibitions 
upon imports. Prohibitions of exportation 
were, however, much commoner. In many 
states, as e,g. in Macedonia, it was forbidden 
to export building materials, especially wood 
for ship-building; and no grain might be 
exported from Attipa. Again, no Athenian 
mercliant was permitted to carry corn to 
any harbour but that of Athens ; no citizen 
or resident alien could lend money on the 
security of ships carrying corn to any place 
but Athens. Even foreigners who came 
with corn into the harbour of Athens were 
compelled to deposit two-thirds of it for 
sale there. To prevent excessive prohts 
being realized in the corn trade, it was made 
a capital offence for any private citizen to 
buy up more than 60 bushels at a time, or 
sell it at a profit of more than an dhdLos a 
bushel. The corn trade was under the 
superintendence of a board called sltophy- 
ldk(?8. In the prevailing activity of com- 
merce, the tolls on exports and imports were 
a plentiful source of revenue to the Greek 
government. 

In Greek society petty trading was 
thought a vulgar and sordid pursuit, and 
was left to the poorer citizens and resident 
aliens. In Athens the class of resident 
aliens included a great number of the larger 
dealers ; for the wealthier and more respect- 
able citizens liked lending their capital to 
others engaged in trade better than engag- 
ing in trade themselves. 

Italy, In Italy an active conimerce was 
early carried on at sea by the Etruscans, 
the other Italian peoples taking only a 
passive part in it. But Rome, from a very 
early time, became the commercial centre of 
Middle Italy. It was situated on a river 
deep enougli to admit large vessels, the 
upper cour.se and tributaries of which were 
also navigable. Its position was much im- 
proved by the harbour at the colony of 
Ostia, said to have been constructed under 
king Ancus Martins. So long as the 
Etruscans and Carthaginians and (as in 
later times) the Greek cities of Southern 
Italy and Sicily, like Tarentum and Syra- 
cuse, ruled the sea, the maritime power and 
commerce of Rome were restricted within 
very narrow limits. Even as late as the 
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middle of the 4th century b.c. the traffic 
of Romo was confined to Sardinia, Sicily 
and Africa. But, with the extension of the 
Roman power, Roman commerce assumed 
wider dimensions. At the end of the re- 
publican period Roman shi})s were on every 
sea, and there was a flourishing interior 
trade in Italy and all the provinces. Wher- 
ever there was a navigable river it was 
used for communication with the happiest 
results. After the second Punic War, Rome 
gradually acquired the character of a groat 
commercial city, where the products of the 
whole world, natural and industrial, found 
a market. The most considerable import 
was corn, and this at all periods of Roman 
history {see Annona). The chief exports 
of Italy were wine and oil, to which we 
must add, after the development of Italian 
industry, manufactured goods. The trading 
harbour of Rome was Piit56li (Pozzuoli), 
on the Bay of Naples, while Ostia was used 
mainly by corn-ships. Petty dealing was 
regarded unfavourably by the Romans as 
by the Greeks; but trade on a large scale 
was thought quite respectable, though in 
older times members of the senate were not 
allowed to engage in it. Most of the larger 
undertakings at Rome were in the hands of 
joint-stock companies {see Publicani), the 
existence of which made it possible for 
small capitalists to share in the profits and 
risks of commerce. It was indeed an old 
maxim of business men at Rome that it was 
better to have small shares in a number of 
speculations than to speculate indepen- 
dently. The corn trade, in particular, was 
in the hands of these companies. The gov- 
ernment allowed them to transport corn 
from Sardinia, Sicily, Spain, Africa, and 
Egypt to Rome ; whole fleets of vessels, con- 
structed for the purpose, being appointed to 
this service. Foreign trade was subjected 
to a number of restrictions. The exporta- 
tion of certain products was absolutely 
prohibited ; for instance, iron, whether un- 
wrought or manufactured, arms, coin, salt, 
and gold ; and duties were levied on all im- 
ports. There were also numerous restric- 
tions on trade in the interior, as each 
province formed a unit of taxation, in 
which toll had to be paid on entering or 
leaving it. Among the state monopolies, 
the most important was that of salt. 

Commerclum. A legal relation existing 
between two Italian states, according to 
which the citizens of each had the same 
right of acquiring property, especially landed 
property, in the territory of the other. 


I Cominerciuni also included the powers of 
inheriting legacies and contracting obliga- 
tions. 

Comperendinatlo. [The Latin name for 
the postponement of a trial for a definite 
time by consent of both parties, each being 
bound to appear. To be distinguished from 
ampltatlo, which seems to have meant an 
indefinite postponement, in consequence of 
uncertainty on the part of the jury.] 

CompitaliA See Lares. 

Compliivilim. Sec House. 

Concordia. The Latin personification of 
concord or harmony, especially among 
Roman citizens. Shrines were repeatedly 
erected io Concordia dming the republican 
period after the cessation of civil dissensions. 
The earliest was dedicated by Camillus in 
367 B.c. The goddess Concordia was also 
invoked, together with Janus, Salus, and 
Pax, at the family festival of the Caristta, 
on the 30th March, and, with Venus and 
Fortuna, by married women on the 1st of 
April {see Manes). During the imperial 
period Concordia Augusta was worshipped 
as the protectress of harmony, especially of 
matrimonial agreement, in the emperor’s 
household. 

Confarrfiatlo. See Marriage, 2. 

Congiariam. The Latin word for a pre- 
sent of oil and wine, given to the people in 
addition to the regular distribution of corn 
by magistrates and candidates for office 

Annona). The custom began in repub- 
lican times. Under the Empire the word 
was further applied to the presents of oil, 
wine, and salt, and later of ready money, 
which the emperor made regularly to the 
people on certain festive occasions, as on 
bis accession and on his birthday. {See 
Donativum.) 

Consdcratlo. The act of the Roman 
ponti/ices, in virtue of which a thing was 
proclaimed as sdeer, i.e, belonging to, or 
forfeited to, the gods. (On the rite of 
consecrafio associated with the solemn dedi- 
cation of a sanctuary, see Dedicatio; on 
consecraf io as the apotheosis of the emperor, 
see Apotheosis.) In case of certain offences, 
sentance of consecrafio cdpUis et hdnOimm 
was pronounced upon the offender, whose 
person and property were then made over 
as a sacrifice to some deity. A married 
man who sold his wife was devoted to the 
gods below ; a son who beat his father, to 
the household gods ; one who removed his 
neighbour’s landmark to Terminus ; 
pafrOnus who betrayed his client, or a client 
who betrayed his patronus^ to Jupiter; 
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one wlio stole corn in tlie ear, to Ceres. To 
kill a hOmd sdcer was not accounted as 
murder, but as the fulfilment of the divine 

veuijjeancc. 

Consilium. The Latin word for a council, 
or body of advisers. Such councils were 
eallcd in, according to ancient custom, 
by the ])residing magistrate in civil and 
criminal cases. Even in the family tribunals, 
which decided cases atfccting the members 
of the //cny, a con.sUhnn of kinsfolk was 
thought necessary. The eaistom was that 
the presiding judge bound himself by tlie 
decision of his freely cliosen comilinm^ but 
took the responsibility himself. The expres- 
sion consiliinn was afterwards transferred 
to the regular juries of the courts which 
decided civil and criminal c«ases (see 
Centumviri, Judices). The emperors, too, 
made a practice of inviting a consilium of 
friends to assist them in their judicial 
decisions. After the time of Hadrian, the 
members of the imperial consilium appear 
as regularly appointed and salaried officers, 
the ConsilidrU Augustl. These were gene- 
rally, though not exclusively, selected from 
the body of professional jurists. After the 
4th century a.d. the word consistOrlnm 
was substituted for consilium) meaning, 
originally, the council-chamber in the im- 
perial palace. 

Consuall&. Sec Consus. 

Constlles (originally called PrcpidrUs), 
Tlie Roman consuls were the magistrates 
to whom the supremo authority was trans- 
ferred from the kings, after the expulsion 
of the latter in 510 b.c. The consuls gave 
their name to the year. They were elected 
by the comltia centuridta^ and, down to 
B.C. 3f)b, from the Patricians only. The 
legal age at which a man might bo elected 
was, in the time of Cicero, forty-three. 
The time of entering on the office varied 
in the early periods : in 222 B.c. it was fixed 
to March 15th, in 153 to the Ist of January. 
The accession of the new consuls was at- 
tended with the performance of certain cere- 
monies, among which may be mentioned a 
procession of the consuls to the Capitol, with 
the senate, (^quXtes^ and other citizens of 
position, as escort; an offering of white 
bulls to Jupiter, and the utterance of solemn 
vows. 

The consuls were the representatives of 
the royal authority, and consequently all 
other magistrates were bound to obey them, 
with the exception of the tribunes of the 
plebs and the dictator. During a dictator- 
ship their powers fell into abeyance. In 
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j the city their authority was limited by the 
I right of appeal to the people, and the veto 
\ of the tribunes. But in the army, and over 
I their subordinates, they had full power of 
j life and death. Some of their original 
! functions passed from tlnuu in course of 
time. Thus in 444 B.c. the business of the 
census was made over to the Censors ; in 
3f)f> the civil jurisdiction within the city, 
so far as it included the right of peu’forming 
the acts of adoption, emancipation, and 
liberation of slaves, was transferred to the 
prmtors. In the field, however, liaviiig the 
criminal jurisdiction in their liaiids, they 
had also the right of deciding in civil cases 
affecting the soldiers. In the general 
administration of public business the con- 
suls, although formally recognised as the 
supreme authority, gradually became, in 
practice, dependent upon the senate and 
the comitia^ as they had only the power 
of preparing the resolutions pro])os(3d, and 
carrying them out if accepted. Within the 
city, their powers were virtually confined 
to summoning the senate and comitia^ and 
presiding over their meetings. They also 
nominated the dictators, and conducted the 
elections and legislation in the comitia^ and 
the levies of soldiers. After the office of 
dictator fell into abeyance, the power of 
the consuls was, in cases of great danger, 
increased to dictatorial authority by a 
special decree of the senate. 

An essential characteristic of the consular 
office was that it was collegial ; and there- 
fore, if one consul died, another (called 
consul suffectus) was immediately elected. 
This consul suffectus had absolutely the 
same authority as his colleague, but he had 
to lay down his office with him at the end 
j of the year for which the two had been 
I originally elected. 

The power of the two consuls being equal, 
the business was divided between them. 
In the administration of the city they 
changed duties every month, the senior 
taking the initiative. With regard to their 
insignia^ namely, the t6ga predexta^ sella 
curUliSj and twelve lie tors, the original ar- 
rangement was that the lie tors walked in 
front of the officiating consul, while the 
other was only attended by an accensus. 
In later times the custom was for the lie tors 
to walk before the officiating consul, and 
behind the other. 

In the field, each consul commanded two 
legions with their allied troops ; if they 
were in the same locality, the command 
changed from day to day. The question of 
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the administration of the provinces they 
either settled by consent, or left it to be 
decided by lot. With the extension of the 
empire the consuls became unable to under- 
take the whole burden of warfare, and the 
praetors were called in to assist. The pro- 
vinces were then divided into consular and 
praetorian ; the business of assignment 
being left to the senate, which, after the 
year 122, was bound to make it before the 
elections. In the last century b.C. a law of 
Sulla deprived the consuls of an essential 
element of their authority, the military 
impSrium ; for it enacted that the consuls 
should spend their year of office in Rome, ^ 
and only repair to the provinces and assume 
the imperium after its conclusion. 

In the civil wars the consular office 
completely lost its old position, and though 
it continued to exist under the Empire, it 
became, practically, no more than an empty 
title. The emperors, who often held the 
office themselves, and sometimes, like Caesar, 
for several years in succession, had the 
right of nominating the candidates, and 
therefore, in practice, had the election in 
their own hands. It became usual to 
nominate several pairs of consuls for one 
year, so as to confer the distinction on as 
many persons as possible. In such cases, 
the C/Onsuls who came in on January Ist, 
after whom the year was named, were called 
conaiiles ordinarily the consules siiffccti 
cx)unting as vilnOri^s, Until the middle of the 
1st century A.D., it was a special distinction 
to hold the consulship for a whole year ; but 
after that no cases of this tenure occur. In 
time the insigniay or orndmenta considdrlay 
or honorary distinctions of the office, were 
given, in certain degrees, even to men who 
had not been consuls at all. The chief 
duties of the consuls now were to preside 
in the senate, and conduct the criminal 
trials in which it had to give judgment. 
But, besides this, certain functions of civil 
jurisdiction were in their hands ; notably 
the liberation of slaves, the provision for the 
costly games which occurred during their 
term of office, the festal celebrations in 
honour of the emperor, and the like. After 
the seat of empire was transferred to Con- 
stantinople, the consulate was, towards the 
end of the 4th century, divided between 
the two capital cities. The consulate of the 
western capital came to an end in 534 A.D., 
that of the eastern in 541. From that time 
the Emperor of the East bore the title of 
consul perpi^tuus. 

Consus. An ancient Italian god, probably 


a god of the earth or of crops. His altar 
on the Circus ^laxlmus at Rome was covered 
with earth, apparently as a sign of the 
deity s activity in the bosom of the earth. 
Three times in the year only was it un- 
covered, on the occasion of sacrifices or 
festivities. The festival of Consus, the Con- 
sudllay was held twice a year; on the 21st 
August, after the harvest, and the 15th 
December, after the sowing was ended. 
Its establishment was attributed to Romd- 
lus, and it was at the first celebration that 
the rape of the Sabine women was sup- 
posed to have taken place. At this fes- 
tival the sacrifice was superintended by 
the FlaniTnes of QuMnus with the Vestal 
Virgins, and was followed by a chariot race 
in the circus, under the direction of the 
pontlflcMs. The horses and mules, their 
heads crowned with flowers, had their share 
in the holiday. In consequence of these 
games the god Consus was afterwards iden- 
tified with PSseidon Hipplos, or Neptfinus 
Equester. 

Contid. The Latin name for any as- 
sembly summoned and presided over by 
a magistrate. A contio differed from the 
comlUa in the following points : (1) The 
people were not divided into centuries or 
tribes. (2) The people did not vote, but 
were only there to receive communic.ations 
made by the presiding magistrate or some 
other official or private individual, whom 
he allowed to address the meeting. ^ AH 
magistrates had the right of summoning 
contionPSy but the tribunes took precedence 
of all others, and a higher magistrate took 
precedence of a lower. Contiones were 
usually summoned by public heralds (pr<p- 
cOn^s) and generally met in the Forum. 
The coniitia were immediately preceded 
by a contioy that the people might bo j)re» 
pared for the questions to come before 
them. If the coniitia were to exercise 
judicial functions, it was a fixed rule that 
three contiones must be held previously for 
the pur])ose of investigation. 

Contiibernlam. A Latin word properly 
meaning tent companionship, or companion- 
ship in militaiy service. The word signi- 
fied (1) the relation of young Roman 
nobles to the general officer to whom they 
had voluntarily attached themselves for the 
sake of militarj^^ training, and in whose 
company they took their meals in the tent. 

It meant (2) the marriage of slaves, which 
was not legally accounted marriage, though 
under the Empire it was considered, as a 
rule, indissoluble if contracted by members 
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of the same household. (3) The marriage 
between free persons and slaves, which was 
not considered legal. 

ContHmacia. The Latin term for dis- 
obedience to the commands of a magistrate 
or judge, especially absence from a trial 
without sufficient excuse. If the accuser 
were absent, he was considered as dropping 
his charge (see Tergiversatio), which he 
was not allowed to renew. The absence 
of the accused was taken as an admission 
of guilt. In a civil trial the consequence 
was immediate condemnation; and ihe 
like was the case in criminal trials if the 
accused failed to appear at the appointed 
time, or on the last day of the trial. If the 
accused saw that his condemnation was cer- 
tain, it was quite common for him to retire, 
and in capital cases to go into voluntarj' 
exile; a proceeding which in no way influ- 
enced the further course of the proceedings. 

Conubium (Latin). The contracting of a 
matrlmfinhim iustum^ or valid marriage, 
with all its legal consequences. As such 
a marriage could only take place between 
persons of equal status, the Patricians and 
Plebeians had each for a long time a separate 
conuhinm, until 445 n.c., when the two 
orders were equalised in this respect. 

Convivium. See Meals. 

Cooptatlo (Latin). The election of a new 
member by the members of a corporation 
to supply a vacant place. Among corpora- 
tions which filled their vacancies in this 
way may be mentioned the college of 
Pontifices and Augurs. The election was 
preceded by the nomination of a proper 
candidate by one of the members, and fol- 
lowed by his inauguration. 

Cordax (Kordax), The licentious dance 
of the ancient Greek comedy. To perform 
it off the stage was regarded as a sign of 
intoxication or profligacy. 

C6re (K6rit), See Persephone. ; 

C6rinna (Kdrinna), A Greek lyric 
poetess, born at Tanagra in Boeotia, and 
surnamed Myia, or “ the Fly.’' She flour- 
ished about 510 B.C. She was the instructress 
of Pindar, and is said to have beaten him 
five times in musical contests. Only a few 
fragments of her poems, of which there 
were five books, remain. They were written 
in the Boeotian dialect, and treated subjects 
of local mythology, as, for instance, the tale 
of the “ Seven against Thebes.” . 

Corippus (Flavius CrescSnlus), An 
African scholar, who in the second half 
of the 6th century a.d. composed two 
historical epics, one in seven books, in 


i celebration of the Libynn war of Johannes 
I Patrlclus (Jri/<an?ifs, sitv (/c bellls IAbyels\ 
I and the other on the exploits of Justinus 
(565-578), in four books (De Laudlbus 
lusttni). The last is in the worst manner 
of Byzantine flattery, but is written in 
a flowing style and in imitation of good 
models, such as Vergil and Claudian. 

Cornelius. (1) Cornelius N(^ 2 ^ 6 s. A 
Roman historian, a native of Upper Italy, 
who lived between 94 and 24 B.c. Ho was a 
contemporary of Cicero, Atticus, and Catul- 
lus, with whom he lived in friendly inter- 
course at Rome. The most comprehensive 
of his many writings was a collection of 
biographies of celebrated men (De HrLs* 
Ulustrlbus) in at least sixteen books. This 
was dedicated to Atticus, and must there- 
fore have been published before b.c. 32, the 
year of his death. The biographies were 
arranged in departments, and in each depart- 
ment the Greek and Roman celebrities were 
treated separately. Thus the still surviving 
book upon distinguished foreign generals 
(De Exeellentlbus Duelhus Exte^rarum Gen- 
tium) is followed by one on Roman generals, 
while a book devoted to the Greek histo- 
rians had one on the Roman historians cor- 
I responding to it, from which the lives of 
I the elder Cato and of Atticus are preserved. 
The lives of celebrated generals were in 
former times (in consequence of an ancient 
error in the MSS.) erroneously ascribed to a 
certain .^Emilitls Prdbus of the 4th century 
A.D. Nepos’ manner is easy and pleasant, 
but suffers from many weaknesses of matter 
and form. A superficial use of his authori- 
ties has led him into many errors, and the 
style is not seldom careless and incorrect. 

(2) Gains Cornelius Gallus, A Latin 
poet, born 69 B.c. in the Gaulish town of 
F 6 rum lUlli, Though of low birth, he was 
promoted by Octavian to the ordo equestcr in 
the year 30 b.c., and made governor (pra^fec- 
tus) of the new province of Egypt, in con- 
sideration of his great services in the war 
against Antonius. Through his cruelty and 
presumption he drew upon himself the dis- 
pleasure of his former patron ; in conse- 
quence of which he committed suicide in 
26 B.C. He was one of the oldest friends 
of Vergil, who dedicated to him his tenth 
Eclogue, as well as an episode at the end of 
the fourth Georgic, which he, after Gallus’ 
fall, suppressed at the wish of Augustus. 
The Romans regarded him as the founder 
of the Latin elegy. He wrote four books of 
elegies to his mistress, the actress Cytheris 
(or Lycoris, as he called her). They are in 
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the obscure and learned style of the Alex- 
andrian poet Euph6rlon. His poems are 
lost, but a collection of erotic myths made 
for his use by the Greek Parthenios has 
survived. [A few linos in VergiTs tenth 
Eclogue were borrowed from Gallus.] 

Cornlcdn. A horn-blower in the Roman 
army, who gave the signal for attack, on an 
ox or bison-horn {cornu) set in silver. 

Cornlficius. The supposed author of an 
anonymous treatise on rhetoric in four books, 
dedicated to a certain Herennius (Ehetdrica 
ad HSrennlum,) This is the oldest Latin 
treatise of the sort that w'e possess. It was 
written in the time of Sulla, about 85 B.c., 
by a partisan of the Marian faction, who, 
thougn not a professed rhetorician, was an 
educated man, as is shown by his accom- 
plishments and his correct style. Though 


philosophical works one remains, an essay 
on the Nature of the Gods, written in Greek. 
This is perhaps only an extract from a 
larger work. Cassiodorus (q. v.) has pre- 
served part of a grammatical treatis(‘. by 
Cornutus, entitled De OrthogrdpMa (“On 
Orthography ’’). 

Cdrollarium (Latin). A present consist- 
ing of a garland of gold or silver leaves, 
given to successful actors and performers 
in addition to other honoraria. It thus 
became a term for any free gift whatever. 

Cdrona (Latin). A crown ; among the 
Romans the highest distinction awarded for 
service in war. The most coveted were 
the corona triumphdUs (fig. 1) or laurel 
crown of a general in triumph ; and the 
corona obsidiondlls (fig. 2), presented to a 
general by the army which he had saved 



(1) Corona triumphalis. 



(2) Corona obsidionalis. 



(4) Corona muralis. 


(6) Corona yallaris. 



(3) Corona civica. 



(0) Corona naval is. 



he followed Greek models, he endeavours to 
treat his subject from a Roman or national 
point of view, and therefore gives Tjatin 
equivalents for the Greek technical terms. 
His examples, too, he takes from older 
Roman writings, or makes them himself. 
Cicero, who passed for the author in late 
antiquity, used the same Greek original in 
his JDe Invenf-iOn^, 

Comuths {Lucius Annwus), A native of 
LeptTs, in Africa. A professor of the Stoic 
philosophy, who lived in Rome in the middle 
of the Ist century a.d. He was a friend of 
the poets Lucan and Persius, especially of 
the latter, whose posthumous satires he pre- 
ared for publication. He was banished 
y Nero, in a.d. 68, for his uprightness and 
courage. He was the author of works on 
rhetoric, grammar and philosophy. Of his 


from a siege, or from a shameful capitula- 
tion. This was woven of grass growing on 
the sjiot, and called corona gramlnSa. The 
corona myrtSa^ or diulllSj was the crown 
of bay worn by the general who celebrated 
the lesser triumph {dvdtiO), 

The corona clvicd (fig. S') was of oak leaves, 
and was awarded for saving a citizen’s life 
in battle. This secured for its possessor 
certain privileges, as freedom from taxes 
for himself, his father and paternal grand- 
father. The golden corona mUrdlis (fig. 
4), with embattled ornaments, was given 
for the storming of a wall ; the corona cas~ 
trensis or vdllaris (fig. 5), also of gold, and 
ornamented in imitation of palisades, to 
the soldier who first climbed the wall of an 
enemy’s camp ; the corona ndvdlis (fig. 6), 
with ornaments representing the beak of a 
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ship, to the man who first boarded a ship. 
Under the Empire the f^arland of bay was 
reserved e.xelusively for the emperor, and 
tlius came to be regarded as a crown. 

The ra3^ed crown, the of the 

deified emperors, was not worn by the cm- 
j)erors of the Ist and 2nd century A.D. 
(Toldon crowns were originally the free 
offerings of provincials and allies to vic- 
torious generals for the celebration of their 
triumphs. But from this custom there 
arose, even in republican times, the habit of 
compelling a contribution of money (aurum 
cdrOndrium) to the governor of the pro- 
vince. During the imperial age this 
contribution was on exceptional occasions 
offered as a present to the emperors, but it 
was often also made compulsory. 

Among the Greeks a crown (stSphdnds) 
was often an emblem of office. At Athens, 
for instance, a crown of bay was worn by 
the archoiis in office, the senators (boulau- 
tai\ and the orators while speaking. It 
was also the emblem of victory at the 
games, and a token of distinction for citi- 
zens of merit (sec Theatre). Such crowns 
of honour were made originally of olive 
branches, but later of gold. The honour of 
a crown could be conferred by the people or 
the senate, or by corporations and foreign 
states. The latter would often present a 
crown to the whole commonwealth. If the 
people or senate presented the crown, the 
presentation took place in the great assem- 
bly, or in the senate house, but not in the 
theatre, except by special decree. 

Since crowns played a considerable part 
as ornaments at religious rites and as well 
at festivals and banquets, the trade of 
crown-making (mostly in women ^s hands) 
was naturally extensive. The art of mak- 
ing what were called winter crowns of 
dry flowers was also understood. Artificial 
flow^ers, made of thin strips of painted wood, 
were also used. 

Cdronfs (KbrOnis), See Asci.epius. 

Corptis luris Civills. The name of the 
great collection of authorities on Roman 
law, made by the lawyer Tribonianus, of 
Side in Pamphylia, at the instance of the 
Eastern Emperor Justinian (527-565 A.D.). 
To this collection we owe the preservation 
of the treasures of the ancient jurispru- 
dence, which must certainly otherwise have 
been lost. The Corpus luris consists of 
four parts: 

(1) Codex lustlnXdn^iLSj called rUpHltoi 
prcBlcctiOnis^ as being the revised edition of 
a code now lost, but which had appeared in 


529. This was publislied in 534, and con- 
tains in twelv^o books tin' imperial law [ifls 
pHneipalC)^ or the eonsfifafidut\s of the 
emperors since Hadrian. 

(2) F(indeeta\ or Digest a. The law of 
the jurists (ius vetus). These, published 
A.D. 533, are extracts from the w'orks of 
thirty^-nine ancient jurists, arranged in fifty 
books, according to subjects. 

(3) Ins fltfif ionics. A handbook of juris- 
prudence, founded mostly upon Gains, and 
publi.shed in the same year. 

(4) Novella: (const itutionc8\ or supple- 
mentary ordinances of Justinian, mostly in 
Greek. These are preserved only in private 
collections of various compass, one of which, 
the Authentlcum or Liber AuthenticOrum ^ 
was recognised as the authorized text, and 
gives the Greek rescripts in a Latin version. 

Cdrj^bantds (KOrybantl^s), The mythical 
attendants of the Phrygian goddess Rhea 
Cyb6le, who were supposed to accompany 
the goddess with wild dances and intoxi- 
cating music, while she wandered by torch- 
light over the forest-clad mountains. The 
name was furthcT- given in Phrygia to the 
eunuch priests ol' the goddess. (See Rhea.) 

Corj^cus (Gr. KOrykds). See Ball, Games 

OF. 

Cosmi (Kosmoi). See Gerusia. 

C6thumu8, or more correctly Coturnus 
(Gr. KothornOs). A Greek name for a high 
shoe or buskin with several soles. It 
covered the whole foot, and rose as high 
as the middle of the leg. It was made 
so as to fit either foot, and was generally 
fastened in front with red straps. The 
cothurnus was properly a hunting boot, but 
iEschylus made it j)art of the costume of 
his tragic actors to give them a stature 
above the average. At the same time the 
hair was dressed high in order to maintain 
the proportion of the figure. The cothur- 
nus was also used in the Roman tragedy. 
(See SOCCUS.) 

Cott&bus ( Kott(1b6s\ A Greek game very 
popular at drinking bouts. The player lay 
on the couch, and in that position tried to 
throw a few drops of wine in as high a 
curve as possible, at a mark, without spill- 
ing any of the wine. The mark was called 
kotfdbeion^ and was a bronze goblet or saucer, 
and it was a point to make a noise when 
hitting it. On the kottabeion was fastened 
a little image or a bust of Hermes, which 
was called Manes, and which the player had 
to hit first with the wine. The wine was 
supposed to make a sound both in hitting 
the figure and in falling afterwards into the 
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saucer. This of course greatly increased 
the difficulty of the game. 

There was another form of the game in 
which the point was to make the wine hit 
the saucer while swimming in a large 
vessel of water, and sink it. Tlie gaiiie 
was played in a round chamber made for 
the purpose. The form of the room was 
circular, to give every player an equal 
chance of hitting the mark, which was 
placed in the centre. The victor generally 
received a pri/.e agreed upon beforehand. 
The players also used the game to discover 


Cdtjf^s (Gr. Kdtytto). A Thracian goddess, 
originally, it would seem, connected with 
Rhea Cyb6le. Her worship was diffused 
over Greece and Italy, and was especially 
popular in Athens and Corinth. The licen- 
tious orgies associated with it, called 
Cotyttla^ gave it a bad name. 

Crater. See Vessels. 

Cr&tes (Krtlies). (1) A Greek comedian, 
who lived at Athens about 470 B.c. He 
was regarded as the founder of the Attic 
Comedy in the proper sense of the term, as 
his pieces were not, like those of his pre- 



* COTTA BTI8. 

(Vase from Cor.«eto; Annnli d Inst. lAZC tav, M.) 


e 
E 

Rheir chances of success in love. They 
Cittered the name of their beloved while 
aihrowing the wine. A successful throw 
h/ave a good omen, an unsuccessful one a bad 
men. A good player leaned upon his left 
Llbow, remained quite quiet, and only used 
piis right hand to throw with. The game 
^came originally from Sicily, but became 
popular through the whole of Greece, and 
specially at Athens, where to play well was 
a mark of good breeding. It did not go out 
of fashion till the 4th century after Christ. 
[The cut represents one of the several 
methods of playing the game.] 


decessors, mere lampoons on individuals, 
but presented subjects of a more general 
character. Only a few fragments of his 
plays have come down to us. 

(2) Crates of Mall6s in Cilicia. A Greek 
scholar, and adherent of the Stoic philo- 
sophy. He founded a school of interpreta- 
tion at PergiimSn. His principles were in 
direct opposition to those of Aristarchus ; 
not only (lid he take an essentially different 
view or the Homeric text, but he favoured 
the allegorical method of exposition, to 
which the Stoics were so partial, and which 
was so disliked by th^ school of Aristarchus. 
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His chief work was a compreheiisivo oom- 
jiieiitary, critical and exe^eiical, on Homer. 
Jn 1G7 B.c. he was sent by kin^^ Attains on 
an embassy to Rome. Here he broke his lc<jj, 
and was thus forced to make a lou^ stay. 
He used his enforced leisure in jjjivin^ lec- 
tures, whi(‘.h gave the first impulse to the 
study of ])hilology and literary criticism 
among the Romans. Only a few fragments 
nl his works have survived. 

Crd,tiiiU8 {A'rdtinos) was, with Eupolls 
and Aristophanes, a chief representative of 
the Old Comedy at Atlnuis. Ho was born 
in 520 H.C., and died in 42d, thus fiourishing 
ill the age of Pericles, w’lio was the sj)ecial 
object of his attacks. Ho wrote twenty-one 
pieces, and gained the prize nine times. The 
last occasion on whicR he was victor was 
shortly bel’ore his death, and the defeated 
< omedy was 'Ilie Clouda of Aristophanes, 
(h atinus’ play was the l\F/flnP or “ Wine- 
flask,'’ ill which the poet courted the ridi- 
cule of the })ub.Iic by confessing himself a 
hard drinker. His wit was brilliant, but 
more caustic than linmorous. He may be 
l egarded as the founder of jiolitical comedy. 
Only the titles and a few fragments of his 
|)lays have sui vived. 

Crfion (AVco/i). (1) King of Corinth, and 
f ather of Glam^e : .see Aucjonauts (conclusion). 

(2) Son of Mencecous, great-grandson of 
Pentheiis, brother of ideaste, and father 
of Hiemon and Menceceus (.see articles under 
these names). He governed Thebes after 
Liiuis’ death until the coming of (Edipus; 
and again after the fall of Et^ocles until the 


latter’s son, La6- 
ilamas, came of 
age. {See Anti- 

GONK.) 

(3) Sec Amphi- 
tryon and Heka- 

CLES. 

Crfiplda fGreek 
krepis). A kind 
of sandal, bor- 
rowed by the 
Romans from the 
Greek and used 
originally by the 
Roman soldiers. 
It had a thick 
sole, was of the 
same shape for 
each foot, and 
had low leather 
sides with straps 
for fastening. 



PERIC1.ES (after t:RESII.AS). 
(British Museum). 


Cresilas {KrCsllds)^ a Greek artist, born 


at Cyduiua in Crete, who flourished at 
Athens in the second half of the 5th cen- 
tury B.c. Among his chief w'orks may be 
mentioned : ( 1 ) a statue of Pericles, pro- 
bably the original of tlie extant portrait- 
statues o[ the great statesman ; (2) a statue 
of a man mortally wounded, in which the 
struggle between death and life was vividly 
portrayed; (3) the Wounded Animoji of 
Ephesus, a work in whicli he liad to com- 
pete with Phidias and Polyclitus. This is 
generally snjiposed to lie the original of one 
of the several typos of Wounded Anm::ons 
wliich have survived. Cresilas seems to 
have followed tlie tradition of Myron. 

Cretheus (KriJlkeus). In Greek mythology, 
the son of Ailolns and Enarete, the founder of 
lolcos, and by Tyro father of vEsoii, Phtires, 
and Ainytliaoii. {x^ee yEoLU.s 1, and Nkleus.) 

Cy^xlbh. (Ari^ousa), (1) Ace vEneas. (2) 
AccGlauoe. (3) AVc Ton 1. 

Crltlas (KrUlds), An Athenian, a dis- 
ciple of SOcr&tes and Gorglas of Ijcnntiiu. 
He was one of the most accomjdisheil men 
of his time, and was distinguished as a poet 
and an orator. But he is best known as 
the chief of the Thirty Tyrants, in defence 
of whose cause against the Liberators he 
fell in 403 B.c. He was the author of 
several tragedies. Some fragments of his 
I)oems have survived, the largest being from 
his political elegies. lie seems to have had 
the gift of expression, but to have written 
ill a harsh style of composition. 

Crdnus (KrOnds). lu Greek mythology, 
the youngest son of Uranus and Gaea, who 
mutilated and overthrew his father, and, 
with the assistance of his kinsfolk the 
Titans, made himself sovereign of the 
world. Ho took his sister Rhea to wife, 
and became by her father of Hestia, Deme- 
ter, Hera, Hiides, P6seid6n, and Zeus. But 
his mother prophesied that one of his chil- 
dren would overthrow him He accordingly 
swallowed them all except Zeus, whom 
Rhea saved by a stratagem. Zeus, when 
grown up, obtained the assistance of the 
Ocean-nym])h Thetis in making Cronus dis- 
gorge his children, and then, with the help 
of his kinsfolk, overpowered Cronus and the 
Titans. According to one version of the 
fable, Cronus was imprisoned in Tartar us 
with the Titans ; according to another, he 
was reconciled with Zeus, and reigned with 
Rhadamanthys on the Islands of the Blessed. 
Cronus seems originally to have been a god 
of the harvest ; whence it happens that in 
many parts of Greece the harvest month 
wa.s called CrOnion. His name being easily 
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confused with that of Chr6n5s (“Time”), 
he was afterwards erroneously regarded as 
the god of time. In works of art ho was 
represented as an old man with a mantle 
drawn over the back of his head, and hold- 
ing a sickle in his hand. The Romans 
identified him with Saturnus, their god of 
sowing {see Satuknus). 

Crypteia {Krypteia). A kind of police 
maintained at Sparta, with the principal 
object of watching the Helots. The service 
was manned by young Spartans appointed 
annually for the purpose by the Ephors, 
and their duty was to put dangerous or 
apparently dangerous Helots out of the way 
without more ado. A later and erroneous 
idea represented the Crypteia as a mur- 
derous chase of the Helots, annually con- 
ducted by the Spartan youth. 

Ctd&ttL8 {KtMtds). See MoLiONiDi«. 

Cteslas (Kt€sMs), A Greek historian, 
born in Cnidus in Caria, and a contemporary 
of X6n6phdn. He belonged to the family of 
the Ascleplftdae at Cnidus. In 416 b.c. he 
came to the Persian court, and became pri- 
vate physician to King Artaxerxes Mnemon. 
In this capacity he accompanied the king 
on his expedition against his brother Cyrus, 
and cured him of the wound which he re- 
ceived in the battle of Cunaxa, b.c. 401. 
In 399 he returned to his native city, and 
worked up the valuable material which he 
had collected during his residence in Persia, 
partly from his own observation, and partly 
from his study of the royal archives, into a 
History of Persia (Persica) in twenty-three 
books. The work was written in the Ionic 
dialect. The first six books treated the 
history of Assyria, the remaining ones that 
of Persia, from the earliest times to events 
within his own experience. Ctesias’ work 
was much used by the ancient historians, 
though he was censured as untrustworthy 
and indifferent to truth; a charge which 
may be due to the fact that he followed 
Persian authorities, and thus often differed, 
to the disadvantage of the Greeks, from the 
version of facts current among his country- 
men. Only fragments and extracts of the 
book survive. The same is true of his 
Indlca, or notices of the observations which 
he had made in Persia on the geography 
and productions of India. 

Ctlbictilarlus (Latin). A chamberlain. 
See Slaves. 

Ctlblctilum (Latin). A bed-chamber. 
See House. 

Cticnllus (Latin). A hood. See Cloth- 
ing. 


Ctindus. See Theatre. 

Ctipldd (“ Desire ”). The Latin personi- 
fication of Eros, or the god of Love. 

Cura. The Latin term for the superin- 
tendence of a special department of business, 
such as the distribution of corn {annOna)^ 
making of roads, regulation of watercourses, 
aqueducts and the like. The officers en- 
trusted with these special duties wore 
termed cilrdtori^s. In the republican age 
they wore extra ordXnem, In the civil law 
cum denotes the guardianship of a madman 
{furiosus) or a spendthrift {prOdlgus), The 
curator who managed his property and re- 
presented him at law was originally the 
next dgndtus^ but afterwards he was always 
appointed by the authorities. Since 2(X> 
B.c. it was also customary to appoint cura- 
tores for young persons under twenty-five, 
under certain conditions, to protect them 
against being overreached in legal proceed- 
ings. From the time of Marcus Aurelius, 
who made the legality of certain trans- 
actions dependent on the co-operation of a 
curator^ the cura mXndrum became a stand- 
ing institution. 

CuretSs {KouretHs). In Cretan mythology 
the Curetes were demi-gods armed with 
weapons of brass, to whom the new-born 
child Zeus was committed by his mother 
Rhea for protection sigainst the wiles of 
Crdnus. They drowned the cries of the 
child by striking their spears against their 
shields. They gave their name to the priests 
of the Cretan goddess Rhea and of the 
Idsean Zeus, who performed noisy war- 
dances at the festivals of those deities. 

Curia (Latin). The name of the thirty 
divisions into which the three trlbus of the 
Roman patricians wore divided for political 
and religious objects. Every curia contained 
a number of gentes^ supposed to be exactly 
ten, and a president, curlO^ whoso duty it 
was to look after its secular and religious 
business. At the head of all the curim 
stood the Curio Maxhnus^ who was charged 
with the notification of the common festivals 
Fordicldia and Forn(XcOlid{see these words). 
The separate curiones were chosen by their 
respective curiae, and the Curio Maximus 
was elected by the people in special comitia 
out of the number of curiones. For its 
special sacrifices every curia had its place 
of meeting, bearing the same name, with a 
hearth and dining-hall where the members 
met to feast and sacrifice. The plebeians 
seem to have been admitted to the sacrifices, 
which were offered on behalf of the whole 
people, and were paid for at the expense 
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of the state {see further, CoMiTiA Curiata). 1 
The term curia was also applied to certain 
houses intended for holding meetings, as, 
for instance, the official residence of the 
Salli on the Palatine, and especially the 
senate-house, Curia ITostllla^ built by king 
Hostilius on the cotnlfliun, and burnt down 
52 B.o. In its place Faustus Sulla, the son 
of the Dictator, erected the Curia Cornel id, 
Caesar interrupted the progress of this work 
to set up the Curia Iidia in its place. 
Then the senate mot in the Curia PompP.lj 
in the entrance-hall of Pompey^s theatre, 
where Caesar was murdered. The Cjria 
luUa was not begun till 44 B.C., shortly 
before CaHsar’s death, and was consecrated 
in 29 by Augustus. {See plan of Roman 
Fora^ under Forum.) 

Curio. See Curia. 

Curdtrdphds (Gr. Kourdtrdphds) ; “nurse 
of children.” The title of several Greek 
goddesses, for instance Gina, who were re- 
garded as protectresses of youth. 

Curtius Rufus (Quintus), A Roman 
historian, wlio probably lived and practised 
as a rhetorician about the middle of the 
1st century A.D., and wrote a history of 
Alexander the Groat, in ten books, in the 
reign of Claudius (a.d. 44-54), The first 
two books are lost, and the fifth muti- 
lated at the end, the sixth at the begin- 
ning. Ho seems to aim more at rhetorical 
elfcet than at historical accuracy. In 
the use of his authorities he is uncriti- 
cal, as he follows untrustworthy writers 
like Clitarchus, knowing them to bo un- 
trustworthy. His work contains many 
errors in geography and chronology, and his 
accounts of the battles show that he had no 
military knowledge. But he understands 
the art of interesting his readers by a 
pleasant narrative and lifelike drawing, and 
there is a certain charm in the numerous 
sj)eoches which ho has inserted in his text, 
in spite of their strong rhetorical colour- 
ing. His language reminds us of Livy. 

It is curious that he is never mentioned 
in antiquity. 

Cjf^&thus (Kydthds), See Vessels. 

Cj^bebe, Cj^bdle. See Rhea. 

Cyclic Poets. See Epos. 

Cj^cldpSs (KyklOjyi^s), In Greek my- 
thology, the round-eyed ones. According 
to Hesiod the Cyclopes are the gigantic 
sons of Uranus and Gaea, named Argos, 
StSrfipes, and Brontes. For the rest, they 
resemble the gods, except that they have 
only a single eye in their forehead. Their 
father threw them into Tartarus, and they 


assisted CrGnus to the sovereignty. Cronus, 
however, put them again in prison, where 
they remained until Zeus set them free. 
For this they gave him the thunder, and 
forged him the lightning. Apollo slow 
them when Zeus struck his son Ascleplus 
by lightning. 

In Homer the Cyclopes, like the giants 
and the Phseacians, are the kinsfolk of the 
gods ; but in other respects they have no- 
thing in common with tho Cyclopes of 
Hesiod but their gigantic size and strength. 
They live a pastoral life in the far West, 
without knowledge of agriculture, Jaw, 
morals, or social order. Each dwells 
separately with his family in caverns at 
the mountain tops, without troubling him- 
self about tho gods, to whom, indeed, the 
Cyclopes deem themselves easily superior 
in strength. The Phaeacians used to live 
in their neighbourhood, but were driven 
by their violent dealing to emigrate. The 
figure of PSlyphemus, well known from his 
encounter with Odysseus, gives a typical 
notion of their rudeness and savagery. 
(See also Galatea). The Homeric Cyclo- 
j)es were in a later age localized in Sicily, 
and came to bo identified with tho Cyclopes 
of Hesiod. They were imagined as assist- 
ants of Hephaestus, and as helping him to 
forgo lightnings for Zeus and arms for 
heroes in tho bowels of uEtna or on the 
iEolian islands. A third variety of Cyclo- 
pes wore the giants with arms to their 
belly as well as to their shoulders, whom 
Proetus was supposed to have biought 
from Lycia to Argos. It was they who 
were supposed to have built the so-called 
Cyclopean walls at Mycenae and Tiryiis 
(see Architecture). In works of art the 
Cyclopes are represented as giants with one 
eye in their forehead, though there is 
generally an indication of a pair of eyes 
in the usual place. 

Cycnus (Kykn68) or “ Swan.” (1) The 
son of Ares and P6l6pla, who threw him- 
self in tho way of Henlcles in Trachis, 
when the hero was on his way to Ceyx. 
According to another story Heracles was 
sent against Cycnus by Apollo, because he 
lay in wait for the processions on their road 
to Delphi. In the contest between them, 
as described by Hesiod in his Shield of 
Heracles^ Ares stood at the side of his son, 
while Heracles was supported by Athene 
and his faithful I5laus. Heracles slew 
Cycnus, and even wounded Ares, when the 
latter attempted to avenge the fall of his 
son. Cycnus was buried with all due 
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honours by his father-in-law Ceyx, but 
Apollo destroyed the tomb by an inunda 
tion of the river Anaurus. There was a 
son of Ares and Pyrene who bore the same 
name, and he too was said to have fallen in 
combat against Heracles. Ares attempted 
to avenge his son, when Zeus, by a flash of 
lightning, separated his angiy children. 
After his death, said the story, Cycnus was 
changed by his father into a swan. 

(2) The son of P6seid6ii and CVilyce. He 
was exposed by bis mother on the sea-shore 
and found by some fishermen, wlio named 
him Cycnus because they saw a swan flying 
round him. He was invulnerable, and of 
gigantic strength and stature ; his head 
(or, according to another .account, his whole 
body) was as white as snow. He became 
king of COlonjB in the Troad, and was twice 
married. A slanderous utterance of his 
second wife stung him to fury ag.ainst the 
-children of his first wife, whom he threw 
into the sea in a chest. They were cast 
up alive on the island of Tenedos, where 
Tenes was king. At a later time Cycnus 
repented of his deed, sought for his son, 
and marched with him to the aid of the 
Trojans against the Greeks. They pre- 
vented the Greeks from landing; but both 
were at last slain by Achilles, who stran- 
gled the invulnerable Cycnus with his own 
helmet strap. He was changed by Poseidon 
into a swan. 

Cydippe (KydippC), The heroine of a 
very popular Greek love-story, which was 
treated by Callimachus in a poem now un- 
fortunately lost. The later Greek prose 
romances w^cre founded upon this version. 
Cydippe was the daughter of a well-born 
Athenian. It happened that she and 
Aconttus, a youth from the island of Ceos, 
who was in love with her, had come at the 
same time to a festival of ArtSmis at Delos. 


1 Cydijipe was sitting in the temple of Arte- 
mis, when Acontius threw at her feet an 
apple, on which was written, I swear by 
the s.anctuary of Artemis that I will wed 
Acontius.” Cydippe took up the apple and 
read the words aloud, then threw it from 
her, and took no notice of Acontius and his 
addresses. After this her father wished 
on several occasions to give her in marriage, 
but she always fell ill before the wedding. 
The father consulted the Delphic oracle, 
which revealed to him that the illness of 
his daughter was due to the wrath of Arte- 
1 mis, by whose shrine she had sworn and 
broken lier oath. He accordingly gave 
her to Acontius to wife. 

Cymbinm (KyinlMn). See Vessels. 

Cynics. See Antisthenes. 

Cjfndphontis {Kyn6phontis), See Linus. 

Cyprianus. (1) Thascus CtPclHm. A 
Latin ecclesiastical writer, born in Africa 
at the beginning of the 3rd century, of a 
respectable pagan family. Originally a 
teacher of rhetoric, he was converted .and 
made Bishop of Carthage in 248 a.d. He 
was beheaded during the persecution under 
Valerian, in 257. In his numerous writ- 
ings and exhortations he not only imitates 
Tertullian (whom he acknowledges as his 
master), but makes great use of his works. 
Besides these we have a large collection of 
his letters addressed to individuals and to 
churches. 

[(2) Cyprian of Toulon. A bishop of 
Toulon, who lived during the last quarter 
of the 5th and first half of the 6th cen- 
turies A.D. He was in all probability the 
author of a metrical Latin Heptateuch, 
edited piecemeal by Morel, Martene, and 
Pitra ; critically reviewed by J. E. B. 
Mayor, Cambridge, 1889.] 

Cyrene {Kyrent). See Arist.eus. 

Cj^zicus {Kyzikds). See Argonauts. 


Daed&la (“ wooden images ”). A peculiar 
festival held by the Boeotians in honour of 
Hera. The goddess had, according to the 
story, once quarrelled with Zeus, and hidden 
herself on Mount Cithaeron. Her husband 
then spread the report that he was going 
to marry another wife, and had an image 
•of oak-wood decked out in bridal attire and 
carried over Cithjeron on a chariot with a 
numerous train amid the singing of mar- 
riage hymns. Hera, in her jealousy, threw 
Iierself upon her supposed rival, but, on dis- 


covering the trick, reconciled herself with 
laughter to Zeus, took her seat on the 
chariot, and founded the festival in memory 
of the incident. The feast was celebrated 
every seven years by the Platseans alone, 
and called the little Dsedala. But every 
sixtieth year all the cities of the Boeotian 
federation kept it as the great Dsedala. At 
the little Dgedala, guided by the note of a 
bird, they fixed on a tree in a grove of oaks, 
and cut a figure out of it, which they 
dressed in bridal attire and took, as in 
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marriage procession, to the top of Cithieron. 
Here they offered a goat to Zeus and a cow 
to Hera, and burnt the image with the 
offering. At the great Daedala the images 
made at the little Daedala were distributed 
by lot among the cities of the BttK)tian 
confederacy, and the same proceedings were 
then repeated. 

DaBd&lldn. Brotlier of Ceyx (see Ceyx), 
throw himself down from a rock on Par- 
nassu.s for grief at the death of his daugh- 
ter Chi6ne, and was turned by the gods 
into a hawk. 

Dsed&lus (i.e. “ cunning artificer ”). The 
mythical Greek representative of all handi- 
work, especially of Attic and Cretan 
art. As such he was worshipped 
by the artists’ guilds, especially in 
Attica. Ho was said to be the son 
of the Athenian Metton, son of 
Eupalamus (the ready-handed) and 
grandson of Erechtheus. He w«s 
supposed to have been the first 
artist who represented the human 
figure with open eyes, and feet and 
arms in motion. Besides being 
an excellent architect, he was said 
to have invented many imple- 
ments, the axe for instance, the 
awl, and the bevel. His nephew 
and pupil (son of his sister Perdix) 
appeared likely to surpass him in 
readiness and originality. The in- 
vention of tho saw, which he copied 
from the chinbone of a snake, of 
the potter’s wheel, of the turning 
lathe, and of other things of the 
kind, was attributed to him. Daeda- 
lus was so jealous of him that 
he threw him from the Acropolis ; 
and being detected in the act of 
biirying the body, was condemned 
by the Areopagus, and fled to Crete 
to king Minos. Here, among other 
things, he made the labyrinth at 
Onosus for the Minotaur. He and 
his son Icarus were themselves 
confined in it, because ho had 
given Ariadne the clue with which she 
guided Theseus through the maze. But 
the father and son succeeded in escaping, 
and fled over the sea upon wings of wax 
feathers made by Daedalus. Icarus, however, 
approached too near to the sun, so that the 
wax melted, and he fell into the sea and was 
drowned. The sea was called after him the 
Icarian, and the island on which his body 
was thrown up and buried by Heiticles, was 
called Icaria. Daedalus .came to Camicus 


in Sicily, to king C5cillus, whoso daughter 
loved him for his art, and slew Minos Avho 
came in pursuit of him. He was supposed 
to have died in Sicily, where buildings 
attributed to him were sliown in many 
places, as also in Sardinia, Egypt and Italy, 
particularly atCuime. In Greece a number 
of ancient wooden images wore supposed 
to bo his work, in particular a statue of 
Heracles at Thebes, which Daulalus was 
said to have made in gratitude for the 
burial of Icarus. 

Dactjf^li {Daktyloi), S(*e In^:AN Dactyli. 

Daduchus (Gr. Daidouchds), See Eleu- 

SINIA. 


Damastes. A monster living at Eleusis, 
in Attica, also called Procrustes, or tho 
Stretcher. His custom was to lay his guests 
upon his bed, and if they were too short 
for it, to rack them to death, if too long, to 
cut off as much of their limbs as would 
mako them short enough. He was slain by 
Theseus. 

DsBmon (Gr. Daimon). Originally a term 
applied to deity in general, manifested in 
its active relation to human life, with- 
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out special reterence to any sin^^le divine 
personality. But as early as Hesiod the 
daimd7i(!s appear as subordinates or servants 
of the higher gods. He gives the name 
specially to the spirits of the past age 
of gold, who are appointed to watch over 
men and guard them. In later times, 
too, the damione^ were regarded as beings 
intermediate between the gods and man- 
kind, forming as it were the retinue of 
the gods, representing their powers in 
activity, and entrusted with the fulfilment 
of their various functions. This was the 
relation, to take an instance, which the 
Satyrs and Sileni bore to Dionysus. But 
the popular belief varied with regard to 
many of these deities. Eros, e.g.^ was by 
many expressly designated a daRmon, while 
by others ho was worshipped as a powerful 
and independent deity. Another kind of 
datrnoncs are those who were attached to 
individual men, attending them, like the 
Roman genius, from their birth onwards 
through their whole life. In later times 
two dwmones, a good and bad, were some- 
times assumed for every one. This belief 
was, however, not universal, the prevalent 
idea being that good and bad alike pro- 
ceeded at different times from the daemon 
of each individual ; and that one person had 
a powerful and benevolent, another a weak 
and malevolent daemon. Agdth6-dmnion 
(good dcemon) was the name of the good 
spirit of rural prosperity and of vineyards. 

D&n&e. The daughter of Acrislus of 
Argos, who was shut up in a brazen tower 
by her father in consequence of an oracle 
which predicted that death would come 
to him from his daughter’s son. Never- 
theless, she bore to Zeus a son, Perseus, 
the god having visited her in the form of 
a shower of gold. She was then shut up 
with her son in a chest and thrown into 
the sea. Driven by the waves on to the 
island of S6ripli5s, she was kindly received 
by a fisherman named Dictys. His brother, 
P6lydectes, the king of the island, wished 
to force her to marry him, but her son 
Perseus delivered her from him, and took 
her back to Greece. {See Perseus.) 

D&n&I. Properly the name of the inhabit- 
ants of Argos, from their old king DUnaos, 
afterwards applied to the Greeks in general, 
especially the besiegers of Troy. 

D&n&ldds. The fifty daughters of Dan^us. 
See Danaus. 

Dandus. The son of Belus, king of Egypt, 
and Anchirrh5e, and twin brother of .®gyp- 
tus. iEgyptus and his fifty sons drove 


’ Danaus and his fifty daughters from their 
I home in the Egyptian Chemnis through 
Rhodes to Argos, the home of his ancestress 
l6 (see lo). Here he took over the kingdom 
from Pelasgus or Gelanor, and after him the 
Achseans of Argos bore the name of Danai. 
Danaus built the acropolis of Larissa and 
the temple of the Lycian Apollo, and taught 
the inhabitants of the waterless territory 
how to dig wells. His daughters also con- 
ferred benefits on the land by finding 
springs, especially Amymone, the beloved 
of Pdseidon, who, for love of her, created 
the inexhaustible fountain of Lerna. For 
this they were worshipped in Argos. The 
sons of .^gyptus at length appeared and 
forced Danaus to give them his daughters 
in marriage. At their father’s command 
they stabbed their husbands at night, and 
buried their heads in the valley of Lerna. 
One only, Hypermnestra, disregarding her 
father’s threats, spared her beloved Lynceus, 
and helped him to escape. Danaus accord- 
ingly set on foot a fighting match, and bes- 
towed his remaining daughter on the victor. 
Afterwards, though against his will, he 
gave Lynceus his daughter and his king- 
dom. According to another story, Lynceus 
conquered his wife and throne for himself, 
and took vengeance for his brothers by 
killing Danaus and his daughtei'S. The 
Danald6s (or daughters of Danaus) atoned 
for their bloody deed in the regions below 
by being condemned to pour water for ever 
into a vessel with holes in its bottom. This 
fable is generally explained by the hypo- 
thesis that the Daiiaides were nymphs of 
the springs and rivers of the land of Argos, 
which are filled to overflowing in the wet 
season, but dry up in summer. The tomb- 
stone of Danaus stood in the market at 
Argos. He was also worshipped in Rhodes 
as the founder of the temple of Athene in 
LindSs, and as the builder of the first fifty- 
oared ship, in which he fled from Egypt. 
The story of Danaus and his daughters is 
treated by iEschylus in his Suppliers. 
Lynceus and Hypermnestra had also a 
common shrine in Argos; their son was 
Abas, father of Acrislus and Proetus. The 
son of Amymone and Poseidon was Naupllus, 
founder of Nauplia, and father of Pftlamedes, 
GSax, and Nausimeddn. 

Dancing (Gr. orchests, Lat. saltdHG). 
As early as the Homeric age we find danc- 
ing an object of artistic cultivation among 
the Greeks. The sons and daughters of 
princes and nobles do not disdain to join in 
it, whether in religious festivals or at social 
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gatherings. The Greek orchi^stikc, or art 
of dancing, diifered much from the modern. 
Its aim was to ennoble bodily strength and 
activity with grace and beauty. Joined 
with music and poetry, dancing among the 
Greeks embodied the very spirit of the art 
of music, mainly because the imitative ele- 
ment predominated in it. For its main aim 
was to make gesture represent feeling, 
passion and action; and consequently the 
Greek dance was an exercise not only for 
the feet, but for the arms, hands and the 
whole body. Tlie art at first observed the 
limits of a noble simplicity, but was per- 
i'ceted, as time went on, in many directions. 
At the same time it inevitably tended to 
become more artificial. As in athletics, so 
in imitative dancing, mechanical execution 
was largely developed. This was to a 
great extent displayed in exhibitions of 
scenes from the mythology, which formed 
a favourite entertainment at banquets. On 
the other hand, a ])rejudice arose against 
dancing on the part of any one but pro- 
fessionals. For a grown-up person to per- 
form a dance, oven at social entertainments, 
was regarded as an impropriety. TJie reli- 
gious jjcrformances, especially, as bound up 
with the worship of Apollo and Dionysus, 
consisted mainly in choral dances, whose i 
movement varied according to the character 
of the god and of the festival. Sometimes it 
was a solemn march round the altar, some- 
times a livelier measure, in which there was 
a strong dash of imitation. This was espe- 
cially tlie case at the festivals of Dionysus. 
It was from these, as is well known, that 
the Greek drama was developed, and accord- 
ingly the dances formed a part of all dramas, 
varying according to the character of the 
piece {see Chorus). Indeed, there was an 
infinite variety in the forms of the Greek 
<iance. Not only had almost every country 
district its own, but foreign ones were in 
course of time adopted. 

It must be noticed that in Greek society 
grown-up men and women were not allowed 
to dance together, but there were some 
dances which were performed together by 
the youtii of both sexes. Among these 
was the JlormdSy or chain-dance, performed 
by youths and maidens, holding their hands 
in a changing line, the youths moving in 
warlike measure, the girls with grace and 
softness. Another was the G^rdn6Sy or 
Crane. This dance was peculiar to DelSs, 
and was said to have been first performed 
by Theseus after his deliverance from the 
Labyrinth, with the boyp and girls whom 


he had rescued. Its elaborate complica- 
tions were supposed to represent the mazes 
of the Labyrinth. At Sparta dances were 
pnactised, as a means ol' bodily training, 
by boys and girls. Among them two may 
be particularly mentioned : the CdruuGs^ 
performed in honour of Artemis of Cilrya^, 
by the richest and noblest Spartan maidens; 
and the dances of boys, youths and men, 
at the festival of the Gymndptvilta^ con- 
sisting in an imitation of various gymnastic 
exercises {see Caryatides). 

Among the Greek country dances was 
the EpllPn1>6s^ or dance of the wine-prcss» 
which imitated the actions of gathering 
and pressing the grape. There were also 
warlike dances, which wore specially popu- 
lar with the Dorians, and, like others, were 
partly connected with religious worship. 
One of the most celebrated of these was the 
Pywhlche (see Pyrrhic Dance). 

Roman. Dancing never played such a 
part in the national life of the Romans as 
it did in that of the Greeks. It is true that 
the ancient Roman worship included dances 
of the ju’iosts {see Salii), and that the lower 
orders in the country were fond of dancing 
on festive occasions. But respectable 
Romans regarded it as inconsistent with 
their dignity. After the second Punic War, 
as Greek habits made their way into Italy, 
it became the fashion for young men and 
girls of the upper class to take lessons in 
dancing and singing. But dancing was 
never adopted in Romo as a necessary and 
effective instrument of education, nor was 
tliere any time when public dancing was 
allowed in society. Performances by pro- 
fessional artists, liowever (the longer the 
better), were a favourite entertainment, 
especially during the imperial period, when 
the art of mimic dancing attained an aston- 
ishing degree of perfection. 

Daphne. A nymph, daughter of the 
Thessalian river-god Peneius, or according 
to another story, the Arcadian Ladon, was 
beloved both by Apollo and by Leucippus, 
the son of G5n6maus. The latter followed 
her in a woman^s dress, but was discovered 
and killed by the nymphs at the instance of 
his rival. Pursued again by Apollo, the 
chaste maiden was, at her own entreaty, 
changed into a bay tree, the tree consecrated 
to Apollo. 

Daphnis. A hero of the Sicilian shep- 
herds, son of Hermes and of a nymph. A 
beautiful child, he was exposed by his mother 
in a grove of bay trees, brought up by 
nymphs and Pan, and taught by Pan to play 
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the shepherd’s flute. He had plif^hted his 
troth to a nymph, but breaking his word, 
he was punished by her with bliiiflness, or 
(according to another story) turned into a 
stone. According to another fable, Aplirft- 
dite inflicted upon him a hopeless and fatal 
passion for a woman, Ixxaiise he had des- 
pised the love of a girl whom she liad wished 
him to wed. Hermes took him up to heaven 
and created a fountain at the spot where he 
was taken. At this fountain the Sicilians 
offered yearly sacrificies. Daphnis was re- 
garded as the inventor of bucolic ix>etry, 
and his fate was a favourite subject with 
bucolic poets. Theocritus, Idyll i.] 
Dard&nus. Son of Zeus and the Pleiad 
Electra, the father of tlie regal house of 
Troy. He left Arcadia, his mother’s home, 
and wont to the island of Samothrace. 
Here he set up the worship of the great 
gods, whose shrines, with the Pallet dium, 
his first wife Chryse had received as a gift 
from Athene at her marriage. Samothrace 
having been visited by a great flood, Dar- 
danus sailed away with his shrines to 
Phrygia, where King Teucer gave him his 
daughter Bateia to wife, and land enough 
on Mount Ida to found the town of Dardilnla. 
His son by Bateia was Erichthdnius, whom 
Homer describes as the wealthiest of mor- 
tals, and the possessor of horses of the 
noblest breed and most splendid training. 
The son of Erichthonius was Tros, father of 
II 6s, Assfi.ra,cus and Ga,nymedes. From Ilos, 
the founder of IlI6n or Troy, was des- 
cended La6m6d6n, father of Priam. Fix)m 
Assaracus sprang Cil})5"s, father of Anchises, 
and grandfather of JEneas. Another story 
made Dardanus the native })rince who wel- 
comed Teucer on his arrival from Crete 
{see Teucer). 

Daricus (Gr. Dareikds), A gold Persian 
coin, bearing the stamp of a crowned archer, 
current in Greece doum to the Macedonian 
period. It was equal in value to the Attic 
gold sUHilr^ i.r. according to the present 
vaJue of gold, 24 shillings. [See Coinage, 
Ag. 3.1 

of Phrygia. In Homer the priest 
of Hephaestus in Troy, supposed to have 
been the author of a pre-Homeric Iliad. 
It is doubtful w’hether there over was any 
Greek work bearing this title, but a Latin 
piece of the 5th century a.d. {DarHis 
Phrygll De ExcMXO Troice Hist6r1.a\ 
bearing a supposed dedication by Cornelius 
Nepos to Sallust, professes to be a transla- 
tion of one. This absurd production, and 
the work of Dictys, was the chief source 


followed by the mediaeval poets in their 
stories of the Trojan war {see Digtys;. 

D6a Dia. A Roman goddess, probably 
identical with Acca Larentla, the ancient 
Roman goddess of the country. Her wor- 
ship was provided for by the priestly ro//c- 
giwm of the Frdtres ArrCiles. 

Death (Gr. Thdndtds). In the Homeric 
poems Death is called the twin brother of 
Sleep. In Hesiod he is born of Night with- 
out a father, with KPr (the goddess of 
mortal destiny), M6r6s (the fatal stroke of 
death), llypnOs^ (sleep) and the Dreams. 
Hesiod represents Death, the hard-hearted 
one, liated by the immortal gods, as dwell- 
ing with his brother Sleep in the darkness 
of the West, whither the sun never pene- 
trates either at his rising or his setting. 
On the chest of Cypselus at Olympia is a 
representation of Night, holding in each 
hand a sleeping boy ; the one in the right 
hand being white, and symbolizing Sleep ; 
the other in the left hand, black, and 
symbolizing Death. Euripides introduces 
Death on the stage in his Alcestis. He 
has a black garment and black wings, and 
a knife to cut off a lock of hair as an offer- 
ing to the gods below. In works of art he 
appears as a beautiful boy or youth, some- 
times with, sometimes without, wings, and 
I often with his brother Sleep. He is usually 
in slumber, and holds a torch, either lowered, 
or reversed and extinguished. 

D6cemvir! (Latin). A collegium of ten 
officers or commissioners.. Such were the 
commissioners named for making a com- 
prehensive code of laws in 451 B.C., Decem- 
viri LCgibus Scrlbundls. The Decemviri 
Sacrls Fdciundls were a standing colle- 
gium of priests appointed to read and 
expound the Sibylline books. The 7)c- 
cemviri Lltibds lUdicandls were also a 
standing collegium of indices appointed 
for certain trials. Commissions of ten 
{decemviri agrls dlvidundls and cdloniis 
dCdUcendls) were frequentl}'^, though not 
always, appointed for assignations of public 
land and the foundation of colonies. 

D6ctiina. A tithe. This name was ap- 
plied by the Romans to the tribute in kind, 
W'hich Sicily, and at one time Asia Minor 
had to pay out of the yearly produce of 
wheat, wine, oil and legumes, instead of the 
stlpendium usual in other provinces. It 
was a burden on the land, called after it 
dger decumdnus^ and was exacted from 
the persons occupying at the time. Every 
year the number of cultivators, of acres 
under cultivation, and the produce of the 
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harvest, was ascertained, and the right of 
exacting the decurna of the whole terri- 
tory of a city sold to the highest bidder. 
In the case of Sicily this took place at 
Syracuse : in tlio case of Asia, in Home. 
The purchaser of the drcmna bound him- 
self to deliver a certain (quantity of corn in 
Rome ; if the harvest wore good, he found 
his advantage in the surplus. Such farmers 
of the drcuinw were called d^cvmdnl (see 
PuBiJCANUs). If the amount delivered were 
insuffici(uit for the needs of the city, a 
second amount could be exacted by decree 
of the senate or people, which was paid for 
by the State (see Annona). 

DScliria (Latin). Originally a division 
consisting of ten persons, as, for example, 
the three subdivisions of the turma of 
cavalry. Afterwards the word was applied 
to any division of a large whole, whether 
the number ten was implied or not. The 
iUdtcM for instance, and most coUSgia were 
divided into decurice (see Apparitor). 

D^cHrio. (1) The president of a decuria^ 
or the cavalry officers bearing the name 
(see Turma). (2) The members of the 
senate in municipal towns were also called 
decuriOnes (see Municipium). 

Dedicatld (Latin). The consecration of 
a public sanctury. The ponUficMs had to 
draw up the deed of foundation. When 
they had signified that they deemed the 
act permissible, and the consent of the 
people (in later times of the emperor) had 
been obtained,, the rite was performed in 
the presence of the whole collegium pontl- 
flciim. The Pontifex Maximus, whoso head 
was veiled, and with him the representa- 
tive of the people, took hold of the door- 
post with one hand, the former dictating, 
and the latter repeating after him, the 
formula of dedication. The people was 
represented usually by one of the two 
consuls, or a person, or a commission (gene- 
rally of two persons) elected by the people 
on the recommendation of the senate. One 
of the persons forming the commission was 
generally the man who had vowed the 
dedication. The day on which the shrine 
was dedicated was regarded as the day of 
its foundation, and was inscribed in the 
calendar as a festival. 

Dei&nira. Daughter of (Eneus king of 
Calydon, and Althaea. She was the wife 
of HerSlcles, whose death was brought about 
by her jealousy (see Heracles). 

Deidamla. Daughter of LycSmedes, king 
of Scyr6s, and mother of NSoptdl^mus by 
Achilles. 


Deimds and Fhdbds. See Ares, and 
comp. Pallor and Pavor. 

Deiphdbus. Son of Priam and H6ciiba, 
and one of the chief Trojan heroes, next to 
Hector, after whoso death he was the leader 
of the Trojan army. It was ho and Paris 
w'ho were said to have slain Achilles. In 
the later story he is the husband of Iloleii, 
after Paris’ death, and is betrayed by her 
to Menelaus on the taking of Troy. Ac- 
cording to Homer’s account he was sur- 
prised by Odysseus and Menelaus in his 
own house, and overcome only after a hard 
struggle. 

Della. The festival of Apollo held every 
five years at the island of Del5s, and visited 
by ceremonial embassies from all the Greek 
cities. 

Delphica Mensa. See Tables. 

Delphinia. A festival held at Athens 
in honour of Apollo as the god of spring. 
The Dclphlnldn was a sanctuary of the 
Delphian Apollo at Athens. (See Ephet.«.) 

Delphic Oracle. A very ancient seat 
of prophecy at Delphi, originally called 
Pyth5, and situated on the south-western 
spur of Parnassus in a valley of Phdcis. 
In historical times the oracle appears in 
possession of Apollo ; but the original pos- 
sessor, according to the story, was Gaia 
(the Earth). Then it was shared by her 
wifli Poseidon, who gave up his part in 
it to Apollo in exchange for the island of 
Calauria, Th^.mis, the daughter and suc- 
cessor of Gaia, having already given Apollo 
her share. According to the Homeric 
hymn to the Pythian Apollo, the god took 
forcible possession of the oracle soon after 
his birth, slaying with his earliest bow-shot 
the serpent Pytho, the son of Gaia, who 
guarded the spot. To atone for his murder, 
Apollo was forced to fly and spend eight 
years in menial service before he could 
return forgiven. A festival, the Septe.rla^ 
was held every year, at which the whole 
story was represented: the slaying of the 
serpent, and the flight, atonement, and re- 
turn of the god. Apollo was represented 
by a boy, both of whose parents were 
living. The dragon was symbolically slain, 
and his house, decked out in costly fashion, 
was burnt. Then the boy’s followers 
hastily dispersed, and the boy was taken 
in procession to Tempe, along the road 
formerly followed by the god. Here he 
was purified and brought back by the same 
road, accompanied by a chorus of maidens 
singing songs of joy. The oracle prof)er 
was a cleft in the ground in the innermost 
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sanctuary, from which arose cold vapours, 
which had the power of inducing ecstasy. 
Over the cleft stood a lofty gilded tripod 
of wood. On this was a circular slab, 
upon which the seat of the prophet(\ss was 
placed. The prophetess, called Pytliia, 
was a maiden of honourable birth ; in 
earlier times a j'^oung girl, but in a later 
age a woman of over lifty, still wearing a 
girl’s dress, in memory of the earlier cus- 
tom. In the Y)rosperous times of the oracle 
two Pythias acted alternately, with a third 
to assist them. In the earliest times the 
Pythia ascended the tvipod only once a 
year, on the birthday of Apollo, the .seventh 
of the Delphian spring month Bysi5s. But 
in later years she propliesied every <lay, if 
the day itself and the sacrifices were not 
unfavourable. These sacrifices were offered 
b}" the supplicants, adorned with laurel 
crowns and fillets of wool. Having pre- 
pared herself by washing and ])urification, 
the Pythia entered the sanctuary, with 
gold ornaments in her hair, and flowing 
robes upon her ; she drank of the water of 
the fountain Ca.ssdtTs, which flowed into the 
shrine, tasted the fruit of the old bay tree 
standing in the chamber, and took her seat. 
No one was present but a priest, called the 
Pr/)phetP.8y who explained the words she 
uttered in her ecstasy, and put them into 
metrical form, generally hexameters. In 
later times the votaries were contented 
with answers in prose. The responses 
were often obscure and enigmatical, and 
couched in ambiguous and metaphorical 
expressions, which themselves needed ex- 
planation. The order in which the appli- 
cants approached the oracle was determined 
by lot, but certain cities, as Sparta, had 
the right of priority. 

The reputation of the oracle stood very 
high throughout Greece until the time of the 
Persian wars, especially among the Dorian 
tribes, and among them pre-eminently 
the Spartans, who had stood from of old in 
intimate relation with it. On all important 
occasions, as the sending out of colonies, 
the framing of internal legislation or reli- 
gious ordinances, the god of Delphi was 
consulted, and that not only by Greeks 
but by foreigners, especially the people of 
Asia and Italy. After the Persian wars 
the influence of the oracle declined, partly 
in consequence of the growth of unbelief, 
partly from the mistrust excited by the 
partiality and venality of the priesthood. 
&it it never fell completely into discredit, 
and from time to time its position rose 


again. In the first half of the 2nd century 
A.D. it had a revival, the result of the 
newly awakened interest in the old reli- 
gion. It was abolislied at the end of 
tlie 4th century A.D. by Theodosius the 
Great. The oldest stone temple of Apollo 
was attributed to the mythical architects, 
Trophonlus and Agilmedes. It was burnt 
down in 548 B.C., when the AlcrnaeonMse, at 
that time in exile from Athens, undertook 
to rebuild it for the sum of 300 talents, 
partly taken from the treasure of the 
temjde, and partly contributed by all 
countries inhtabitod by Greeks and stand- 
ing in connexion with the oracle. They 
put the restoration into the hands of the 
Corinthian architect Spinthslrus, and carried 
it out in a more splendid style than was 
originally agreed upon, building the front 
of Parian marble instead of limestone. 
The groups of sculpture in the pediments 
represented, on the eastern side, Apollo 
with Artemis, Leto, and the Muses ; on the 
western side, Dfonysus with the Thyiades 
and the sotting sun ; for Dionysus was 
worshipj)ed here in winter during the 
imagined absence of Apollo. These were 
all the work of Praxias and Andros thenes, 
and were finished about 430 B.c. The 
temple was, on account of its vast extent, a 
hypsethral building; that is, there was no 
roof over the space occupied by the temple 
proper. The architecture of the exterior 
was Doric, of the interior Ionic, as may 
still be observed in the surviving ruins. 
On the walls of the entrance-hall were short 
texts written in gold, attributed to the 
Seven Wise Men. One of these was the 
celebrated “ Know Thyself.” In the temple 
proper stood the golden statue of Apollo, 
and in front of it the sacrificial hearth with 
the eternal fire. Near this was a globe of 
marble covered with fillets, the Omphalds^ 
or centre of the earth. In earlier times 
two eagles stood at its side, representing 
the two eagles which fable said had been 
sent out by Zeus at the same moment from 
the eastern and western ends of the world. 
These eagles were carried off in the Phocian 
war, and their place filled by two eagles in 
mosaic on the floor. Behind this space 
was the inner shrine, lying lower, in the 
form of a cavern over the cleft in the earth. 
Within the spacious precincts {j)Mb6l68\ 
stood a great number of chapels, statues, 
votive offerings and treasure-houses of the 
various Greek states, in which they de- 
posited their gifts to the sanctuary, es- 
pecially the tithes of the booty taken in 
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war. Hon*, too, was tho council chamber 
of the Delphians. Before the entrance to 
th(‘ teinph* was the great altar for burnt- 
olferings, and the golden tripod, dedicated 
by the H rooks after the battle of PlaUea, on 
a pedestal of brass, repn?seiiting a snake 
ill three coils. [The greater part of this 
pedestal now stands in the Hippodrome, or 
Atmeidan, at Constantinople.] Besides the 
treasures accumulated in the cour.se of time, 
the temple had considerable property in 
land, with a population consisting mainly 
of slaves \/nrr6ciouloi)j bound to pay con- 
tributions and to render service to the 
saiictuarv. Tho management of the pro- 
perty was in the hands of priests chosen 
from the noble Delphian families, at their 
head the five Jlosloi or consecrated ones. 
Since the first spoliation of the temple by 
the Phocians in 355 H.C., it was several 
times plundered on a grand scale. Nero, 
for instance, is said to have carried off 50() 
bronze statues. Yet some 3,000 statues 
were to be seen there in the time of the 
elder Pliny. [See an article on the Delphic 
temple by Professor Middleton, Joitrnal of 
Hellenic Studies, ix 282-322.] 

Demarchds. See Demos. 

Demeter (in Greek mythology). Daughter 
of Cr5nus and Rhea. Her name signifies 


DKMETKIl AND PKRSKPHONE CONSECRATING 
TR1PTOLEMII8 (?) 

(Relief found at Eleuais, 18.>9.) 

Mother Earth, the meaning being that she 
was goddess of agriculture and the civili- 
zation based upon it. Her children are, by 
D. C. A. 


lasion, a son Plutns, tho god of riches, and 
by her brother Zeus, a daughter l^erse- 
phOnc. Round Demoter and this daughter 
Centro her worshij) and the iahles respect- 
ing her. Hades carries otf Pers(‘])hoTie, 
and Demeter wanders nine days over tlie 




DKMETEll OF CNIDU». 

(British Mnsourn.) 

earth seeking her, till on the tenth day she 
learns the truth from tho all-seeing sun. 
She is wrath with Zeus for permitting the 
act of violence, and she visits Olympus and 
wanders about among men in the form of 
an old woman under the name of Deo or 
the Seeker, till at length, at Eleusis, in 
Attica, she is kindly received at the house 
of king Cel6us, and finds comfort in tend- 
ing his newly born son Dem6x)h6on. Sur- 
prised by his mother in the act of trying 
to make the child immortal by putting it 
in the fire, she reveals her deity, and causes 
a temple to be built to her, in which she 
gives herself up to her grief. In her wrath 
she makes the earth barren, so that man- 
kind are threatened with destruction by 
famine, as she does not allow the fruit of 
the earth to spring up again until her 
daughter is allowed to spend two-thirds of 
the year with her. On her return to 
Olympus she leaves the gift of corn, of 
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i)p:metrius phalereus 

a<^ri cult lire, and of her holy mysteries with | 
her host, as a token of /grateful r<‘.collectioii. | 
She sends Triptf’ilomiis the Ehnisiiiiaii round j 
the world on her chariot, drawn h}^ ser- 
pents, to diffuse the knowh^lgc of agricul- 
ture and other blessings nccoin])anying it, 
the settlement of fixed })laces of abode, 
civil order, and wedlock. Thus Demoter 
was worshipped as the goddess of agricul- i 
ture and foundress of law, order, and os- : 
pecially of marriage, in all places where | 
Greeks dwelt, lier daughter being usually 1 
associated with her. {St'r Thesmophoria.) 
The most ancient seat of her worship was 
Athens and Eleusis, where the Rharian 
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(Mural painting from Pompeii.) 


plain was solemnly ploughed every year in 
memory of the first sowing of wheat. She 
was also much worshipped in Sicily, which 
from its fertility was accounted one of her 
favourite places of abode (sec Eleusinia). 
As the goddess of fertility, Demeter was 
in many regions associated with Poseidon, 
the god of fertilizing water. This was 
particularly the case in Arcadia, where 
Pdseidon was regarded as the father of 
Persephone. She was also joined with 
Dionysus, the god of wine, and, as mother 
of Persephone and goddess of the earth, to 
which not only the seed, but the dead are 
committed, she is connected with the lower 
world under the name of ChthCnfa. In 


DEMINUTIO CAPITIS. 

later times she was oi‘ton confused with 
Gaia and Rhea, or (H’bele. Besides fruit 
and honeycombs, the cow and the sow Avere 
otfered to her, both as emblems of pro- 
ductivity. Her attributes are poppies and 
ears of corn (also a symbol of fruitfulness), 
a basket of fruit and a little pig. Other 
emblems had a mystic significance, as the 
torch and the serpent, as living in the 
earth, and as symbolizing a renew al of life 
by shedding its skin. The Romans identi- 
fied her with their own Ceres. 

Demetrius Phalereus (of Phalerum, on 
the coast S.W. of Athens). He was iborn 
about 345 B.O., was a pupil of Theophrastus, 
and an adherent of the Peripatetic school. 
Ho was distinguished as a statesman, orator 
and scholar. His reputation induced Cas- 
sauder to put him at the head of the 
Athenian state in 317 B.C. Eor ten years he 
administered its affairs, and so thoroughly 
won the atfection of his fellow-citizens that 
they erected numerous statues to him, as 
many as 3()0, according to the accounts. 
On the approach of Demetrius Poliorcetes 
in 307 B.c.jhe was deposed, and through the 
efforts of his opponents condemned to death 
by the fickle populace. On this h(3 fled to 
Egypt, to the court of Ptolemy the First, 
who received him kindly and availed him- 
self of his counsel. Thus Demetrius is 
credited with having suggested the founda- 
tion of the celebrated Alexandrian librar}". 
But Ptolemy withdrew his favour from 
him and banished him to Upper Eg 3 ’^pt, 
where he died in 283 B.C. from the bite of 
a venomous snake. He was very active as 
a wi'iter, and his stay in Egypt ga\»6 him 
plenty of leisure to indulge his taste ; but 
only a few fragments of his works have 
survived. An essay On JRhetorical Ex- 
jyression^ formerly attributed to him, was 
in reality from the hand of a Demetrius 
who lived in the 1st century A.D. As 
an orator Demetrius is Scaid to have been 
attractive rather than powerful. He was 
supposed to have been the first speaker 
who gave rhetorical expression an artificial 
character, and also the first who introduced 
into the rhetorical schools the habit of 
practising speaking upon fictitious themes, 
juristic or political. 

Deminutlo c&pltls (diminution of civil 
rights and legal capacity). This was the 
term by which the Romans denoted de- 
gradation into an inferior civil condition, 
through the loss of the rights of freedom, 
citizenship or family. The extreme form of 
it, deminutio capitis maxima^ was entailed 
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l/V ]o<s of freedom, which involved the 
lo?s of all otlier rights. This would occur 
if a Koiiiaii citizen were taken prisoner in 
war, or given up to the enemy for having 
violated the sanctity of an ambassador, or 
coneluding ;t, treaty not approved of by 
the people. Or again if he was sold into 
.slaveiy, whether by the States for refusing 
military .service, or declining to state the 
amount of liis property at the census, or 
by his cicdifors for debt. If a prisoner of 
war returned home, or if the enemy refused 
to accept him wlien given up to them, his 
former civil rights were restored. The inter- 
me<liate stage, deviinutio capitis media or 
consisted in loss of civil rights con- 
sequent on becoming citizen of another 
state, or on a decree of exile coniirmed by 
the people, or (in imperial times) on depor- 
tation. Restoration of the civil status was 
j)ossiblo if the foreign citizen.ship were 
given uj), or if the decree of exile were 
canc(illed. The lowest grade {dcmimitio 
capitis minima) was the loss of hitherto 
existing family rights by emancipation 
(which involved leaving the family), adop- 
tion, or (in the case of a girl) by marriage. 

Demiurgi {Dcmlourgoi^ workers for tho 
peo])le). A general tenn among tho Greeks 
for tradesmen, among whom they included 
artists and physicians. In old times they 
formed, at Athens, the third order, the other 
two being the Eiiputrldcc and Geonidri 
(see these names). In some states demiurf/i 
was the name of the public officials; in 
the Acluean League, for instance, the ten 
demiurgi were among the highe.st officers 
of tho confederacy. 

Demdcr&tla {Demokrdtla, sovereignty of 
the people). The Greek term for the form 
of constitution in which all citizens had 
the right of taking part in the government. 
This right was not always absolutely equal. 
Sometimes classes were formed on a pro- 
perty qualification, and civil rights con- 
ferred accordingly (see Timocratia) ; but no 
class in this case was absolutely excluded 
from a share in the government, and it was 
possible to rise from one class to another. 
Sometimes provision was made by law to 
prevent any person taking part in the ad- 
ministration but such as had proved their 
worth and capacity. In the absence of 
such limitations the democracy, as Plato 
in his Republic and Aristotle in his Politics 
observed, soon degenerated into a mob- 
government (dchlocrdtla)^ or developed into 
a despotism. 

Demderitns (Demdkrltds) A Greek 


philosi[)plier boiu at Ahdora in Thrace about 
ifiO B.C. His father, who had entortainod 
king Xerxes for some time during his 
expedition against Greece, loft him a very 
considerable property, which ho spent in 
making long journeys into Egypt and Asia. 
On his return ho held aloof from all public 
business, and devoted himself entirely to 
his studies. He was more than a hundred 
years old at his death, and left behind liim 
a number of works on ethics, physics, 
astronomy, mathematics, art, and literature, 
written in an attractive and animated 
manner. We have the titles of some of 
his writings; but only scanty fragments 
remain. Democritus was the most learned 
Greek before Aristotle. In the history of 
philosophy ho has a special importance, as 
the real founder of what- is call eel the Atomic- 
Theory, or the doctrine that the universe 
was formed out of atoms. It is true that 
his master Leucippus had already started 
the same idea. According to this theory 
there are in the universe two fund amenta I 
principles, the Full and the Void. The Full 
is formed by the atoms, which are primitive 
bodies of like quality but different form, 
innninci‘able, indivisible, indestructible. 
Falling for ever through the infinite void, the 
largo and heavier atoms overtake and strike 
upon th<5 smaller ones, and tho oblique and 
circular motions thence arising are the 
beginning of the formation of the world. 
Tho difference of things arises from the fact 
that atoms differ in number, size, foi ni and 
arrangement. The soul consists of smooth 
round atoms resembling those of fire ; these 
are the nimblest, and in their motion, 
penetrating the whole body, produce the 
phenomena of life. The impressions on the 
senses arise from tho effect produced in 
our senses by the fine atoms which detach 
themselves from the surface of things. 
Change is in all cases nothing but the 
union or separation of atoms. 

The ethics of Democritus are based on 
tho theory of happiness, and by happiness 
he means the serenity of the mind, undis- 
turbed by fear or by anything else. The 
control of the appetites, attainable by tem- 
perance and self-culture, is the necessary 
condition of this. To do good for its own 
sake, without the influence of fear or hope, 
is the only thing which secures inward* 
C/Ontentment. The system of Epicurus is, 
of all other ancient systems, the most closely 
connected with that of Democritus. 

Demdphddn. (1) Son of CSl6us of Eleusis 
and MStftnira. He was tended in infancy 
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by Deintlter, when, in her scnrcJi for Perse- 
phone, she came to Eleiisis in the ioriii of 
an old woman. Deinoter found comfort in 
the care of the child, and wished to confer 
immortality on him by anointing him with 
ambrosia and holding him at night over the 
fire. The interference of the mother, how- 
ever, prevented the fulfilment of her design 
(sec Demeter). Triptolemns in some ver- 
sions takes the place of Demophoon (see 
Triptolemus). 

(2) Son of Theseus and Pliaedra. With 
his brother Acftmas he was committed by 
Theseus to El6pheuor,*prince of the Abantes 
in Euboea. This was at the time when 
Theseus, on his return from the lower 
regions, found Menestheus in possession of 
the sovereignty of Attica, and was anxious 
to emigrate to Scyrds. In the post-Homeric 
story Demophoon and Acamas march to 
Troy with their protector Elephenor. After 
the conquest of the city they liberate their 
grandmother ^Etlira, and take possession 
again of their father’s kingdom, as Menes- 
theus, who in Homer is the chief of the 
Athenians before Troy, had fallen there 
(m?-ETHRA). When Didmedcs was thrown 
upon the coast of Attica on his return from 
Troy, and began to plunder it in ignorance 
of whore he was, Demophoon took the 
PaJJadiiim from him. Subsequently he 
protected the children of Ilerilclds against 
the persecutions of Eurystheu.s, and killed 
the latter in battle. On his return from 
Troy he had betrothed himself to Phyllis, 
daughter of the king of Thrace. On the 
day appointed for the marriage he did not 
appear, and Phyllis hanged herself and 
was changed into a tree. 

Demds. A Greek word meaning: (1) the 
people, either in contrast with a despot 
or the nobility, or as the depository of 
supreme power. (2) a district or region. 
Thus in the Atlionian state the denies 
were the hundred administrative districts 
formed by Cllsthdncs, of which ten were 
contained in each of ^he ten tribes or 
phyla*. The denies were named after the 
small towns and hamlets, and sometimes 
from distinguished families living there 
and owning property at the time of the 
division. In cour.se of time the number of 
the denies increased through extension and 
division, so that in the age of Augustus it 
amount^ to 174. According to the original 
arrangement all persons who belonged to a 
deme lived in its precincts. The descend- 
ants belonged to the same denies as their | 
ancestors, even though they neither lived ! 


nor owned property there. To pass from 
; one deine to another was only possible by 
adoption. To own property in a strange 
deme it was necessary to pay a special tax 
to it. As every tdtizen was obliged to 
belong to a deme^ the complete official de- 
scription of him included the name of his 
deme as well as of his father. Every deme 
had certain common religious rites, X-)resided 
over by special priests. The demdta*^ or 
members of a deme^ had also a common 
property, a common chest for receiving the 
rents and taxes, common officers with a 
demarchus at their head, and common 
meetings for the discussion of common 
interests, elections, and so forth. At these 
meetings the names of the young citizens 
of eighteen years old were written in the 
registers of the deme^ and after two years 
were enrolled in the lists of persons quali- 
fied to take part in the meetings. It was 
also at these assemblies that the regular 
revision of the lists of Athenian citizens 
took place. 

Demosthenes. The greatest orator of 
antiquity, born in 384 B.C., in the Attic 
deme Pa^anla. His father, who bore the 
.same name, was the wealthy owner of a 
manufactory of arms. He died before his son 
was seven years old, and the young Demos- 
thenes grew up under the tender care of 
his mother. The boy’s ambition was excited 
by the brilliant successes of the orator 
Callistratus, and he was eager at the same 
time to bring to justice his dishonest 
guardians for the wrong done to him and 
his sisters. Ho therefore devoted himself 
to the study of oratory under the special 
instruction of Issbus. The influence of this 
master is very evident in his speeche.s 
delivered in 364 against one of Jiis guar- 
dians, Aph5bu.s, with his brother-in-law 
Onetor. Demosthenes won his case, but did 
not succeed in getting either from Aphobus 
or from his other guardians any adequate 
compensation for the loss of nearly thirteen 
talents (some £2,600) which he had sus- 
tained. To support himself and his rela- 
tions, ho took up the lucrative business 
of writing speeches for others, as well as 
appearing in person as an advocate in the 
courts. His two first attempts at address- 
ing the assembled people were, partly owing 
to the unwieldinoss of his style, partly 
from a faulty delivery, complete failures. 
But Demosthenes, so far from being daunted, 
made superhuman efforts to overcome the 
defects entailed by a weak chest and a 
stammering tongue, and to perfect himself 
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in tlie art of delivery. In this he was aided 
by tlie syiii[)athy and ex}>erieiice of several 
friends, esjiocially the. actor Srityrus. Thus 
prepared, he aj)peared again in public in 
35,“) u.c. with his celebrated s])eech against 
the law of l^cptlnes, and then made good 
his position on the rostrum. Two years 
afterwards he started on his political 
career. His object from the first was to re- 
store the supremacy of Athens through her 
own resources, and to rally the Greek states 
round her against the common enemy, 
whom he had long recognized in Philip of 
Macedon. It was in 351 B.C. that he first 
raised his voice against the Macedonian 
king. Philip, invoked by the Thessalians 
to help them against the Phocians, had con- 
(piered the latter, and was threatening to 
occupy the pass of Thermopylae, the key 
of Greece Proper. In his first Philippic, 
Demosthenes opened the conflict between 
Greek freedom and the Macedonian military 
despotism. This contest ho carried on with 
no other weapon than his eloquence ; but 
with such power and ])ersistence that 
Philip himself is reported to have said that 1 
it was Demosthenes and not the Athenians j 
with whom he was fighting. On this 
^occasion he succeeded in inspiring the | 
Athenians to vigorous action. But his 
three Olynthiac orations failed to conquer 
the indolence and short-sightedness of his 
fellow-citizens, and their ally the city of 
Olynthus was taken by Philip in 348. In 
340 he was one of the ambassadors sent 
to conclude a peace with Philij). His col- 
leagues PhilocTates and illschlnes were 
bribed with JMacedonian gold, and Demos- 
thenes did not succeed in thwarting their 
intrigues, which made it possible for the 
king to occupy Thermopylte, and secure 
therewith the ap])roa(di to Greece. In his 
speech on the Peace ho advises his country- 
men to abide by the settlement. But the 
ceaseless aggression of the Macedonian 
soon provoked him again to action, and in 
the second and third Philippic (344 and 341) 
he put forth all the power of his eloquence. 
At the same time he left no stone unturned 
to strengthen the fighting power of Athens. 
His exertions were, on this occasion, success- 
ful : for in spite of the counter efforts of the 
Macedonian party, he managed to prevail on 
the Athenians to undertake a war against 
Philip, in the victorious course of which 
Perinthus and Byzantium were saved from 
the Macedonian des})otism (340). But it was 
not long before the intrigues of .dCschines, 
who was in Philip’s pay, brought about a 


new interference on the king’s part in 
the atlhirs of Greece. As a counter-move 
Demosthenes used his elocpience to persuade 
the Thebans to ally themselves with Athens: 
but all hope wjis shattered by the unhappy 
battle of Chau-onea (b.c. 338), in which 
Demosthenes himself took ])art as a hcav}- 
arinod soldier. Greece was now completely 



in the hands of Philip. The Macedonian 
party tried to make Demosthenes responsible 
for the disaster; but the people acquitted 
him, and conferred upon him, as their most 
patriotic citizen, the honour of delivering 
the funeral oration over the dead. In 336, 
after Philip’s death, Demosthenes summoned 
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tijo At/iomnlia to rjM the MaCP- 

donian dominion. But tlio dostructioii ol 
Thebea by Alexander crippled OA’Cry at- 
tonipt at rosistnnce. It was only thwUf^h 
venal intorvontiou of minfidds that 
UGinostiiBiieSj with bis truo-hoarted allios 
and supporters Hyperides and Lycurgus, 
escaped being given up to the enemy, as 
had been demanded. Demosthenes had been 
repeatedly crowned in public for his public 
services, and in b.c. Ctestphdn had pro- 
fX)sed not only to give him a golden crown 
for his tried devotion to his country, but to 
proclaim the fact at the Dionysia by the 
mouth of the lierald. A^lscliines had already 
appeared to prosecute Ctosiphon for bring- 
ing forward an illegal proposal. In il30 he 
brought up the charge again, meaning it 
no doubt as a blow against his bitterest 
enemy Demosthenes. Demosthenes replied 
in his famous speech upon the Crown, and 
won a brilliant victory over his adversary, 
who was thereupon obliged to go into exile 
at llhodes. But in 324 his enemies, joined 
on this occasion by his old friend Ilyjierides, 
succeeded in humiliating him. Harpaliis, 
the finance minister of Alexander, had fled 
to Athens with an iininenso treasure, and 
Demosthenes was accused of having taken 
bribes from him, condemned, and sentenced 
to pay a fine of 50 talents. Unable to pay 
this enormous sum, ho was thrown into 
prison, whence he escaped to iUgiiia, to be 
recalled and welcomed with trumpets in 
the following year after the death of Alex- 
ander. But the unfortunate issue of the 
Lamian war, which resulted in a Mace- 
donian occupation of Athens and the dis- 
solution of the dfiinocratic constitution, 
involved him in ruin. Condemned to death 
with his friends by the Macedonian part}’’, 
he fled to the island of Calauria, near 
Troezen, and took sanctuary in the temple 
of Poseidon. Here, as AntTp^iter’s officers 
were upon him, he took poison and died, 
Oct. 16, 322. 

Sixty-five genuine speeches of Demos- 
thenes wore known in antiquity, and 
many others were falsely attributed to him. 
The collection which we possess contains 
sixty speeches, besides a letter of Philip 
to the Athenians, but some twenty-seven 
of these are suspected. The seventh, for 
instance, 0?i the Island of Ildlonni^suSjWns 
written by a contemporary, Hegesippus. 
The genuineness of the six letters, and of 
fifty-six or introductions to public 

speeches, which bear his name, is also doubt- 
ful. Among the genuine speeches the most 
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remarknble, hath lor the beauty of their 
form and the importance of their subject.-t, 
are the OJynthiacs, tJie Philippics, the 
orations on the Peace, on the Crown, on 
the Emhatisy (against _ jEscMnes), with 
those iiffaiust the Law of Leptlaes, against 
AndrOtloii, and against Meidfas. The 
greatness of Demosthenes consists in his 
unique combination of honest intention 
with natural genius and thoi oughly finished 
workmanship. Ho has all the (jualitios 
by which the other Greek orators are dis- 
tinguished siiiglyj and at the same time 
the power of ajiplying them in the most 
effective way on each occasion as it arises. 

It is true that ho had not the gift of free 
ejiempore speaking, or if he had, he did 
not cultivate it; he gave the most elaborate 
preparation to all his speeches, so that a 
witty contemporary said they smelt of the 
lamp. The consequence however is, that 
all he says shows the deepest thought and 
ripest consideration. There is the same 
finish every wliore, whether in the sobriety 
and acuteness of his argumentation, in the 
genial and attractive tone of his narrative, 
or in the mighty and irresistible stream of 
his oloiiuonce, which no violence of passion 
ever renders turbid. With all his art, his 
language is always simple and natural, 
never far- fetched or artificial. The greatest 
of the Greek orators, Demosthenes was the 
centre of all rhetorical study among the 
Greeks and Romans, and was much coin- 
mented upon by scholars and rhetoricians. 
Little, however, of these commentaries 
remains, except a collection of mediocre 
scholia, bearing the name of Ulpfanus. 

Demdtffi. Sec Demos. 

Denarius (Latin). A Roman silver coin 
so called because it originally contained 10 
asses. In later times it = 16a««t'i{ := 4 
scstevtu = aV aureus. Its original 

weight was 4*55 gr. (= between 9d. and 
lOd.), from 207 H.c. to Nero, 3-[K) (about 
8\d.), after NeiVs time 3 41 gr., the amount 
oi pure silver being so reduced that it 
was worth only about 6d. Its value sub- 
sequently sank more and more, until at 
the beginning of the 3rd century a.d. it 
was worth only 3^tf. When at the end 
of the 3rd century Diocletian introduced a 
new silver coin of full value according to 
the Neronian standard (the so-called anjen- 
the name denarius was transferred to 
a small copper coin {see Coinage, Roman), 

Deo. See Demeter. 

Deportatid. Banishment to a specified 
locality, generally an island. This form of 
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<^xilo was devised under tlie early Roman 
emperors. It involved loss of civil rights, 
and generally also of property. 

Desultores. See Cikcls. 

Deuc&llon. In Greek mythology, the 
son of Prometheus and Clyinene, husband 
of Pyrrlia, the daughter of Epimetheus, 
monarch of Phthia in Thessaly. Zeus 
having resolved to destroy the degenerate 
race of mankind by a great flood, Deucalion, 
by the advice of his father, built a wooden 
chest, in which he rescued only himself 
and his wife from the general destruction. 
After nine days he landed on Mount Pai 
nassus and sacrificed to Zeus Phyxios (who 
sends help by flight). Inquiring of the 
oracle of Themis at Delphi how the human 
race could be renewed, ho received answer 
that Pyrrha and ho should veil their heads, 
and throw behind them the bones of their 
mother. They understood the priestess to 
refer to stones, which they accordingly 
throw behind them; and the stones of 
Deucalion turned into men, those of Pyrrha 
into women. With this now race Deucalion 
founded a kingdom in Locris, where the 
grave of Pyrrha was shown. That of 
Deucalion was said to be visible at Athens 
in the fincient temple of the Olympian Zeus, 
'which he was supposed to have built. 

Deverra. One of the three goddesses 
worshipped among the Italian tribes. She 
was supposed to protect new-born children 
and their mothers against disturbance from 
the god Silvanuc (see Picumncjs). 

Deversorium. See Inns. 

Devdtio (Latin). A religious ceremony, 
by virtue of which a general, whoso army 
was in distress, otfered up as an atonement 
•to the gods below, and a means of averting 
fthoir wrath, the army, city, and land of the 
•enemy ; or some soldier in the Roman 
army ; or even himself, as was the case with 
the DecII. The general, standing on a spear 
and with veiled head, repeated a solemn 
formula dictated to him by the Pontifex. 
If the city and land of the enemy were 
•otfered, the gods were solemnly invited to 
bum the lend or city (See Evocatio). The 
fate of the devoted person was left in the 
hands of the gods. If ho survived, an 
image at least seven feet high was buried 
ill the ground and a bloody sacrifice offered 
over it ; he was meanwhile held incapable 
in future of performing any other religious 
rite, either on his own behalf or on that of 
'.the state. 

Dia. See Hebe. j 

Diadem (diddCmd), The white fillet 


, round the brow which was the emblem of 
sovereignty from the time of Alexander 
the Great. Cicsar refused it when offered 
him by Antunius, and it was not, in con- 
sequence, worn by the Roman emperors, 
except in a few cases. But when the seat 
of government was removed to Byzantium, 
Constantine adoj)tcd the Greek emblem of 
royalty. 

Diacrli. Sec Soi.onian Oinstitution. 

Diana. An ancient Italian ileity, whoso 
name is the feminine couuterjiart of lanus. 
She was the goddess of the moon, of the open 
air, and open country, with its mountains, 
forests, sj)rings and bi’ooks, of the chase, anil 
of childbirth. In the latter capacity she, 
like Juno, bore tJio second title of Luciiia. 
Tims her attributes were akin to those of 
the Greek Artemis, and in the cour.se of 
time she was com])letely identified with her 
and with Hecate, who resembled her. The 
most celebrated shrine of Diana was at 
Aricla in a grove (nemxis)^ from which 
she was .somotimos simply called Nemoren- 
sis. This was on the banks of the modern 
lake of Neini, which was (‘.ailed the mirror 
of Diana. Here a male deity named Virblus 
was wor.ship})od with her, a god of the forest 
and the chase. He was in later time.s 
identified with HippOlytus, the risen 
favourite of Artemis, and the oldest priest 
of the sanctuary (Rex Nemorensis). He 
was said to have originated the custom of 
giving the priest’s offic.o to a runaway slave, 
who broke off a brancli from a particular 
tree in the precincts, and shnv his i)re- 
decossor in oflice in single combat. In 
con.sequonce of this murderous custom the 
Greeks compared Diana of Aricia with the 
Tauric Artc.mis, and a fable arose that 
Orestes had brought the image of that god 
into the grove. Diana was chiefly wor- 
shipped by women, who prayed to her for 
happiness in marriage or childbirth. Tlie 
most considerable temple of Diana at Rome 
was in the Aventine, founded by Sorvius 
Tullius as the sanctuary of the Latin con- 
federacy. On the day of its foundation 
(August 13) the slaves had a holiday. This 
Diana was completely identified with the 
sister of Apollo, and worshipped simply as 
Artemis at the Secular Games. A sign of 
the original difference however remained. 
Cows were offered to the Diana of the 
Aventine, and her temple adorned with 
cows, not with stags’ horn.s, but it was the 
doe which was sacred to Artemis (see 
Artemis). 

Dlaeta. See House. 
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Dlsetetse (Athenian). Public arbitrators, 
to whom the parties in a private suit ini^^ht 
apply if they wished to avoid a trial before 
the Heliastae. For this object a consider- 
able number of citizens 60 years of age 
were nominated. They received no salary, 
but a fee of a drachma (about 8f/.) from each 
party, and as much irom the complainant 
for every adjournment. In case of mis(3ori- 
duct they could be called to account. The 
Diaictut were assigned to the parties by 
lot by the magistrate who (according to the 
character of the case) would have presided 
in the court of the Heliilia. To this magis- 
trate (in case the parties did not appeal to 
the Helisea against it), the DUvtetPs handed 
in the sentence he had delivered as tht^ 
result of his investigation, to liave it signed 
and jmblished, and thus made legal. The 
name of Diatetw was also given to private 
arbitrators named by agreement between 
the parties on the understanding that their 
decision was to bo accepted without appeal. 

JDi&8lSL A festival of atonement held by 
the whole population of Attica, on the 23rd 
of Anthesterlon (February to March), to 
Zeus MeilIchT6s (the Zeus of propitiatory 
offerings). The offerings were bloodless, 
and consisted chiefly of cakes. 

Dlaulds. See Gymnastics. 

Dlazdm&t& (Latin jmecinctXduPs), The 
broad passages in the Greek theatre, which 
horizontally divided the successive row of 
seats into two or three flights {see Theatre.) 

J)lC8d8.rc\\us (Dikaia irhds), A Greek ])hi- 
losopher and author, a disciple of Aristotle. 
He was born at Messana in Sicily, but 
lived mostly in Greece, and especially in 
the Peloponneso. He was the author of 
many works on geograi)hy, history, poli- 
tics, and philosophy. One of his most 
impoitant works was The Life of Hellas^ 
in three books, whicli contained an account 
of the geogi’vaphy of Greece, its political 
development and the condition of its vari- 
ous states, its public and })rivate life, its 
theatre, games, religions, etc. Only frag- 
ments of it remain. [The De Re Puhllcd 
of Cicero is supposed, witli good reason, to 
be founded upon a work by Dica^archus.] 

A badly written description of Greece, in 
150 iambic sPudrUy bears the name of 
Diciearchus, but (as the acrostic at the 
beginning shows) is really from the hand 
of a certain Dionysius, son of Calliphon. 
Three interesting and not unimportant 
fragments of a work on The Cities of 
Greece have also been wrongly attributed 
to him. Their real author appears to have 


been an unknown writer named Her2,clides, 
who flourished 280 n.c. 

DIcasterldn. See HelI/EA. 

Dice (Games with). Games with dice 
were of high antiquity and very popular 
among the Greeks. They were usually 
played on a board wdth a vessel called a 
tower {pyeydSy turrXculay frltilliiSy etc.), 
narrower at the top than at the bottom, 
and fitted inside with gradually diminish- 
ing shelves. There were two kinds of games. 
In the first, three dice (l{yb6Sy tessPra)y and 
in later times two wore used. These were 
.shaped like our dice and wore marked on 
the opposite sides with the dots 1-6, 2-5, 
3-4. The game was decided by the highest 
throw, and each throw had a special name. 
The best (3 or 4 x 6) was called Aphrodite or 
VennSy the worst (3x1) the dog {kyOn or 
ednis). In the second, four dice {astrdtjdlos 
or talus) were used, made of the bones of 
oxen, sheep or goats, or imitations of them 
in metal or ivory. They had four long 
sides, two of which, one concave and the 
other convex, wore broad, and the other two 
narrow, one being more contracted tlian 
the other, and two pointed ends, on wliich 
they could not stand, and which therefore 
were notcounted. The two broad sides were 
marked 3 and 4; of tlie narrow sides the 
contracted one was marked 6, and the wider 
one 1, so that 2 and 5 were wanting. 
As in the other game, so here, every 
possible throw had its name. The luckiest 
throw ( Fe9i?fs) was four different numbers, 1 , 

3, 4, 6; the unluckiest (cd?/is) four aces. 
Dicing as a game of hazard was early for- 
bidden in Romo, and only allowed at the 
Saturnalia, The penalty was a fine and 
infamla. The aediles were responsible for 
preventing dicing in taverns. If a private 
individual allowed it in his house, he had 
no legal remedy for any irregularities that 
might occur. In spite of this, dicing was 
quite common at drinking bouts, especially 
under the empire. Indeed some emperors, 
e.g, Claudius, were passionate players. 
Others however did their best to check the 
evil. Justinian went so far as to allow a 
claim for the recovery of money lost at play. 

Dictator. The Latin term for a magis- 
trate appointed for special emergencies, 
after auspices duly taken by the consuls 
on the commission of the senate. The 
dictator was never appointed for more than 
six months. The first instance of the 
appointment occurred in 501 B.C. The 
dictator was usually, though not always, 
chosen from the number of consiilarPs or 
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men who had held the office of consul. No 
plebeian was elected before 35(3 b.c. He 
was always nominated for a particular or 
specified purpose, on the fulfilment of wliich 
he laid down his office. He combined the 
supreme judicial with the supreme mili- 
tary power, and there was, originally, no 
appeal against his proceedings, even the 
veto of the tribunes being powerless against 
him. Ho was entirely irresponsible for his 
acts, and could therefore not be called to 
account on the expiration of his term of 
office. His insignia wore the sella e nr ill is. 
toga pj^a texta, and 24 lictors, who repre- 
sented the lictors of two consuls, and who 
even in the city boro axes in their bundle 
of rods, as a sign of the unlimited power of 
life and death. His assistant was the 
mdgistev eqiiltam (niastor of the horse), 
who was bound absolutely to obey his com- 
mands, and whom ho had to nominate 
immediately after his own election. The 
original function of the dictator was mili- 
tary ; but after 3(33 n.c. a dictator was occa- 
sionally chosen, in the absence of the consuls, 
for other purposes than dealing with external 
danger or internal troubles ; especially to 
hold the games or religious festivities. The 
office gradually passed out of use, though not 
legally abolished. The last military dictator 
was appointed in 20(1 n.c., the last absolutely 
in 202 B.c. The dictatorships of Sulla and 
CsBsar, who was named perpetual dictator 
not long before his death, were anti-republi- 
can and unconstitutional. After Caesar was 
murdered in 44 b.c., the office was abolished 
for ever by a law of Marcus Antonins. 

Dictymna. A goddess of the sea, wor- 
shipped in Crete. {See Britomaktis.) 

Dietjs. (1) A poor fisherman on the 
island of Seriphus, who gave welcome to 
Daiiae and her son Perseus. 

(2) Dicfgs o f Gnossos in Crete. Alleged 
to have been the companion of Idomeneus 
in the Trojan war, and author of a diary 
recording his experiences therein. The 
diary, written in PhoBiiician on palm leaves, 
was said to have been found in a leaden box 
in his grave in the time of Nero, and to have 
been translated into Greek at that emperor’s 
command. The existence of this Greek ver- 
sion was doubted, but a c.ertain Lucius Sep- 
tlmfus, of tlie 4th century A.D., gave out 
his Dictys Cretensis Ephemeris De Bello 
TvoiCino as a translation of it. This book, 
and the equally absurd one of Dilres (.see 
Dares), were the chief authorities followed 
by the mediaeval poets who handled the 
story of Troy. 


Dldasc&lia {DXdaskdlta), A Greek word 
meaning (1) The performance of a drama. 
(2) The pieces brought forward for per- 
formance at a dramatic entertainment. 1 ^ 3 ) 
A board liung up in the theatre, with short 
notices as to the time and place of the con- 
test, the competing poets, their plays and 
other successes, perhaps also the ClidrPgl^ 
and the most celebrated actors. These 
documents, so important for the history of 
the drama, were first collected and arranged 
by Aristotle, whoso example was followed 
by the Alexandrian scholars Calllmilchus, 
Aristophanes of Byzantium, and others. 
Prom these writings, also called didas- 
calUvj but now unfortunately lost, come 
the scanty notices preserved by gram- 
marians and scholiasts upon the jjarticular 
tragedies and comedies. Following the 
example of the Greeks the Romans j)ro- 
vided the dramas of their own poets with 
didascaluv^ as for instance those attached 
to the comedies of Terence and the StieJius 
of Plautus. 

Dido. Properly a surname of the 
Phoenician goddess of the moon, the wan- 
dering Astarte, who was also the goddess 
of the citadel of Carthage. The name of 
this goddess and sonie traits of her story 
were transferred to Elissa, daughter of the 
Tyrian king Mutton (the Bolus or Agcnbr 
of the Greeks). Elissa came from Tyre to 
Africa, where she founded Carthage. She 
was flying from her brother Pygmalion, 
the murderer of her husband and paternal 
uncle Sicharbaal or Sicharbas (called in 
Greek Acerbas and in Latin Syc-hmus). To 
escape wedding the barbarian king larbas 
she erected a funeral pyre and stabbed her- 
self upon it. According to the later story, 
followed or invented by V(u-gil, the tragedy 
was due to lier despair at her desertion by 
ACneas. 

Didrachma. See Cc^ixage. 

Didj^inus. One of the most celebrated 
Greek scholars of antiquity. He was born 
at Alexandria in (>3 n.c., but lived and 
taught in Rome. He was one of the chief 
representatives of the scdiool of Aristarchus. 
He is said to have been the author of more 
than 3,500 works, and from his own in- 
dustry and gigantic power of work was 
called ChalkenterOs (the man with bowels 
of brass). Homer was the chief subject of 
his researches. His greatest work was a 
treatise of extraordinary care upon Aris- 
tarchus’ edition of Homer, extracts from 
which are preserved in the Venetian Seliolia 
to Homer. He wrote commentaries, not 
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only on Homer, but on Hesiod, the lyric and 
dramatic poets, and the Attic orators, be- 
sides mono^i’aphs and works of j-eference 
on literary history. The most valuable part 
of the information Jianded down in the 
^grammatical lexicons and commentaries of 
tiie Byzantines is to be referred to him. 

Diipdlla. A festival celebrated in xVthons 
on the 14th Sclroph^irion (June to July), 
to Zeus as the ])rotector of the city. It 
was also called Iiupftd7i7a, from tlie sacri- 
fice of an ox connected with it. A labour- 
ing ox was led to the altar of Zeus in the 
Acropolis, which was Strewn with wheat 
and barley. As soon as the ox touched the 
consecrated grain, ho was punished by a blow 
on the neck from an axe, delivered by a 
priest of a particular family, who instantly 
threw away the axe and took to flight. In 
his absence the axe was brought to judg- 
ment in the Prytilneum, and condemned, as 
a thing polluted by murder, to bo thrown 
into the sea. To kill a laWiring ox, the 
trusty helper of man, was rigidly forbidden 
by custom. In the exceptional sacrifice of 
one at this festival, the ancient custom may 
be regarded as on the one hand excusing 
the slaughter, and on the other insisting 
that it was, nevertholcss, equivalent to a 
murder. 

Dileettis. The levying of soldiers for 
military service among the Romans. In the 
republican ago all the citizens who were 
liable to service assembled in the Capitol 
on the day previously notified by the 
Consuls in their {^dlctum^ or proclamation. 
The twenty-four tribUiu mlUtum were 
first divided among the four legions to be 
levied. Then one of the tribes was chosen 
by lot, and the j)resence of the citizens 
ascertained by calling the names accord- 
ing to the lists of the several tribes. The 
calling was always 0 })ened with names of 
good omen (.see Omen). If a man did not 
appear, ho would be punished according 
to circumstances, by a fine, confiscation of 
property, corporal ])unisiimont, even by 
being sold into slavery. Four men of equal 
age and bodily capacity were ordered to 
come forward, and distributed among the 
four legions, then another four, and so on, so 
that each legion got men of equal quality. As 
the proceeding was the same with the other 
tribes, each legion had a quarter of the levy 
for each tribe. No one man was excused 
(vdcdttn) from service unless he was over 46 
years of age, or had served the number of 
campaigns prescribed by law, twenty in the 
infantry, ten in the cavalry, or held a city j 


olHce or priesthood, or had a temporary or 
perpetual dis])onsation granted on account 
of special business of state. In ancient 
times tlie levy of the cavalry followed that 
of the infantry, in later times it ])receded 
it. On the oath taken after the levy see 
Sacra MENTUM. 

About the year 100 B.C. Marius procured 
the admission of the cdplte censl, or classes 
without property, to military service {see 
Pkoletarii). After this the legions were 
chiefly made up out of this class by enlist- 
ment; and though the liability to common 
military service still existed for all citizens, 
the wealthy citizens strove to relieve them- 
selves of it, the more so, as after Marius 
the time of service was extended from 
twenty campaigns to twenty years. In 89 
B.C. the Roman citizenship was extended 
to all the inluibitants of Italy, and all, 
therefore, became liable to service. The 
levies were in consequence not lield ex- 
clusively in Rome, but in all Italy, by (“on- 
qiilsitores. These functionaries, though 
they continued to iise the official lists of 
qualified persons, assumed more and more 
the character of recruiting officers. They 
were ready to grant the varxitlo, or exemp- 
tion, for money or favour, and anxious 
to got hold of volunteers by holding out 
promises. The legal liability to military 
service continued to exist in imperial times, 
but after the time of Augustus it was only 
enforced in regard to the garrison at Romef, 
and on occasions of special necessity. The 
army had become a standing one, and even 
outside of Italy, except when a special 
lev}^ of new legions was made, the vacancies 
caused by the departure of the soldiers who 
had served their time were filled up by 
volunteers. The levy was carried out by 
imperial commissioners (dtlectdtor(!s\ whose 
business it was to tost the qualifications of 
the recruits. These were, Roman citizen- 
ship — for only citizens were allowed to 
serve, whether in the legions, or in the 
guard and other garrison cohorts of Rome 
{Oohoi'ti^s Urhdnce ) — physical capacity, and 
a certain height, the average of which was 
5 feet 10 inches under the empire. For the 
republican age wo have no information on 
this point. 

Dinarchus (Deinarchds), The last of 
the ten great Attic orators. He was born 
at Corinth about 361 B.C., and came early 
to Athens, whore ho became the pupil and 
friend of Theophrastus and Demetrius of 
Phalerum. After B.C. 336, and especially 
after the death of the great orators, he 
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acquired wealth and reputation by writing]; 
i^peeches for others. He was involved in 
the ruin of his patron, Doinotrius, and in 
^d07 went into voluntary exile at Chalcis 
in Eub(ea. It was fifteen 3 'ears before he 
obtained permission to return, throu*;!! the 
good oflices of Theophrastus. Robbed of 
his propert}' b^' the treachcr}^ of a friend, 
and nearly blind, ho died at Athens, more 
than 70 years old. His speeches, which 
were very numerous (there wore at least 
fifty-eight), are all lost, except three on 
the trial of Harprdus, one of which is di- 
rected against Demosthenes. They do m.t 
give a favourable idea of his powers. In 
the opinion of the ancients his st^do had 
no individuality, but was an unsuccessihl 
imitation, at one time of Lysias, at another 
of Hyperides, at another of Demosthenes. 

Dindcr&tes (Z)c/ noknUPa). A Greek archi- 
tect, a native of Macedonia, who flourished 
in the second half of the 4th c.entury H.C., and 
was thus a contemporaiy of Alexander the 
<frcat. On the commission of Alexander 
he superintended the foundation of Alex- 
andria, and erected tlie funeral pyre of 
lIophsDStlon, <;elebrated for its boldness and 
splendour. He is also said to have restored 
the temple of Artemis at Ephesus, burnt 
<lown by Herostnftus. An idea of the bold- 
?iess of his conceptions may be gathered 
from the fact that he pro])oscd to represent 
Mount Athos in human form, with a city in 
■one hand, and in the other a vessel from 
which the watbrs of the mountain flowed 
.into the sea. 

Dlndldclius {DeinolocMs). See Comedy. 

Diocletian, Edict of. [An edict published 
by the Emperor Diocletian about dU3 A.D., 
•directing those engaged in the sale of pro- 
visions not to exceed certain fixed prices 
in times of scarcity. It is preserved in an 
inscription in Greek and Latin on the outer 
wall of the ccUa of a temple at Stratdnicea 
'{Eski-hissar) in Caria. It states the price 
of many varieties of provisions, and those 
inform us of their relative value at the 
time. The provisions specified include not 
•only the ordinary food of the people, but 
-also a number of articles of luxury. Thus 
mention is made of several kinds of honey, 
•of hams, sausages, salt and fresh-water fish, 
asparagus and beans, and even pernoe 
Mentlpicce (Westphalian hams). At the 
time when the edict was published the 
-dSndrius was obviously much reduced in 
value, that coin appearing as the equivalent 
of a single oyster. The inscription was 
first copied hy Sherard* in 1709 ; it lias been 


elaborately edib d ly M, Waddiugtoii, with 
now fragments and a commoutaiy, 1804; 
and b}' Mommsen in the third volume 
of the Corpus Jnscript'imium Lattmlrnm, 
Portions of the Greek copy and tlie Latin 
preamble were found at Platiea in 1888-9 
during the ex))lc)rations of the AiiKU'icau 
School of Classical Aredia^ology. In 1890, 
during the e.xcavations of the Hritisli School 
of Arclucology, several hundred linos of the 
Greek version of the decree wore discovered 
at Megiihjpolls, including a list of pigments 
with their prices. It has boon oditiid anew 
by Mommsen and Blumm'r, 1890.— ,1. E. S.] 
Dlddorus, siirnamed Sir ill us ^ or tlio Sici- 
lian. A Greek historian, native of Ag^uTon, 
in Sicily, wlio lived in the times of Julius 
Ca*sar and Augustus. After thirty years’ 
preparation, based u])on the results yielded 
by long travels in Asia and Europe, and the 
use of the plentiful materials supplied ly 
residence in Rome, ho wrote his Bibll^thrra^ 
an Universal History in 40 books, extending 
over a period of some 1,100 years, from tlui 
oldest time to GO b.c. In the first six books 
he treated the j)rimitivo histoiy and mytho- 
logy of the Egyptians, the natives of Asia, 
and Africa, and the Hellenes. The next 
eleven embraced the period from tlie Trojan 
war to the death of Alexander the Great. 
The remaining 23 brought the history dowm 
to the beginning of Ca^.sar’s struggle wdth 
Gaul. We still possess books 1-5 and 11 - 
20 (from the Persian War under Xerxes to 
302 n.c.), besides fragments, partly con- 
siderable, of the other books. In the early 
books his treatment is ethnographical ; 
but from the seventli book onwards, in the 
strictly historical part of his work, he writes 
like an annalist narrating all the events of 
one 3 "ear at a time, with emphasis on the more 
important ones. It is obvious that this 
proceeding must rob the history of all its 
inner connection. He has other weaknesses. 
He is incapable of seizing the individual 
characteristics either of nations or of indi- 
viduals, and contents himself with giving 
anecdotes and unconnected details. He 
follows his authorities blindly, without any 
attempt to criticize their statements. Then 
his work falls far short of the ideal which 
ho himself sets up in his introduction. But 
it is none the loss of great value as being 
one of the main authorities for many parts 
of ancient history, especially that affecting 
Sicily. In his style Diodorus aims at clear- 
ness and simplicit 3 ^ 

DldgdnSs Laertius {of Laertr in Cilicia), 
A Greek author, who flourished about 150 
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A. I)., the author of a work, in ten books, on 
the Jives and doctrines of celebrated (xrcek 
pliilosophers. It is an uncritical compilation 
from books of earlier and later date, but the 
1 ‘ichness of the material gathered from lost 
writings gives it inestimable value for the 
history of philosoph 3 ^ Books 1-7 embrace 
the Ionic philosophers from Thales onwards, 
Socrates, Plato, Aristotle and the Stoics 
down to Chrysi{)[}us. Books 8, 9 treat of 
the philosojdiers whom he includes under 
the n.ameof Italian, Pythagoras, Empedocles, 
HerJiclltus, the Eleatics and Atomists, 
Prottlgdras, Pyrrho and Epicurus, to the 
last of whom the wliole tenth book is de- 
voted. 

Didgdnianus. A Greek grammarian of 
fieraclea. In the middle of the 2nd cen- 
tury A.D. he made extracts in five books from 
the great collection of stories compiled 
about a century before by Painphflus. 
These extracts form the foundation of the 
lexicon of Hesychlus. A collection of 
proverbs made by him is preserved in an 
abridged form. 

Dldmedes. (1) Son of Ares and Cyi ene, 
king of the Bistones. {Sec Hkuacles.) 

(2) Son of Tydeus and Deipyde, and one 
of the EpTg(5ni. After the death of his 
maternal grandfather Adrastus, king of 
Argos, he led 80 shijis against Troy, acx;om- 
panied by his trusty companions Sthen^lus 
and Eurjullus. lie appears in Homer, like 
his fathf‘.r, as a bold, enterprising hero, and 
a favourite of Athene. In the battle which 
took place during the absence of Achilles 
she enables liim not only to vampiish all 
mortals who caine in his way, yEneas 
among them, hut to attack and wound 
Ares and Aphrodite. On his meeting with 
Glaucus in the thick of battle, sre Glaucus 
4. Wlion the Achseans fly from tho field, he 
throws himself boldly in the path of Hector, 
and is only checked by the lightning of 
Zeus, which falls in fiont of his chariot. 
In tho night after tho unsuccessful battle 
he goes out witli Od^'sseiis to explore, kills 
Dolon, the Trojan spy, and murders tho 
sleeping Rhesus, king of Thrace, who had just 
come to Troy, with twelve of his warriors. 
In tho post-Homeric story, ho makes his 
way again, in company with Od^'sseus, by 
an underground passage into the acro])olis 
of Troy, and thence steals the Pallddiuin, 
This, according to one version, he carried 
to Argos ; according to another, it was 
stolon from him by the Athenian king, 
DemOphCon, on his landing in Attica. After 
the destruction of Troy, according to Homer, 


I he came safe home on the fourth day of his 
I journey. His wife, Ailgiale or yEgiilleia 
(daughter or granddaughter of Adrastus), 
was, according to the later legend, tempted 
to unfaithfulness by Aphrodite in revenge 
for the wounds inflicted on her by Diomedes. 
To esca})e the fate of Agamemnon, Diomedes 
fled from Argos to yEtolia, his father’s home, 
and there avenged his old grandfather 
(Eneus on his opj)ressors. Hence he was 
driven by a storm to Italy, to king Daunus 
of Apulia, who helps him in war against tho 
Messapians, marries his daughter Euippe, 
and extends his dominion over the plain of 
Apulia (called after liim Campl Dldmcddl). 
According to one story, ho died in Daunia, in 
another ho returned to Argos, and died there; 
in a third, ho disfippearc^d in the islands 
in the Adriatic, named, after liim, Insidw. 
DldmedPa*^ his companions being changed 
into the herons that live there, the birds of 
Diomedes. Diomedes was worshipped as a 
hero not only in Greece, but on the Italian 
coast of the Adriatic, where his name had 
in all probability become confused in wor- 
ship with those of the native deities of 
horse-taming and navigation. Tho founda- 
tion of tho Apulian city of Argyrippa (later 
called Arpi) was specially attributed to him. 
In his native city, Argos, his shield was 
<;arriod tlirough the streets with the Palla- 
dium at tho festival of Athene, and his 
statue washed in tho river Inachns. 

(3) A Roman w'riter on grammar of the* 
last part of the 4th century A.d. He was the 
author of an Ars Grammdtlcn^ in three books, 
founded on the same ancient authorities as 
the work of his contemporary Charisius, 
with whom ho often agrees verbatim. His 
third book derives special value from the 
notices on literary history taken from 
Suetonius. 

Bidmeia. An Athenian festival in honour 
of Heracles. (Ncc Hkuacles.) 

Dion (Lat. Dio), (i) Dio Chrysostomus 
Coeceiiis. A Greek rhetorician and philo- 
sojihor, born of a respectable family at Prusa 
in Bithyiiia, about the middle of the 1st cen- 
tury A.D, Ho began his career by devoting 
himself to rhetoric. Driven from his native 
ocuntry by domestic intrigues, he lived for a 
long time in Egypt, where he obtained the 
favour of tho future emperor Vespasian. 
Afterwards he lived in Rome under Domi- 
tian, until he was banished from Italy and 
Bithynia for his friendship with a person 
in high place who had incurred the sus- 
picion of the emperor. The period of his 
banishment he spent, according to the com- 
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mand of the Delphic oracle, in distant travels 
through the northern regions of the Roman 
empire, as far as the B6rysthenes, or Dnieper, 
and the Gette. All this time he was study- 
ing philosophy, to which he had previousl}' 
been averse, in spite of his friendship with 
Apollonius of Tyaiia. His leaning was in 
the direction of Stoicism. On the accession 
of his friend Cocceius Nerva (from whom 
he took the name Coccrins)^ he returned to 
Rome, whore he spent the remainder of his 
days, with the exception of a short stay 
in Prusa. He was greatly honoured both 
by Nerva and his successor Trajan. His 
contemporaries called him Chrysostomos 
(“ (xolden moutli ”), from his powers as a 
speaker, which he often displayed in pub- 
lic in Rome and elsewhere. Eiglity of his 
sj)eeclies survive. They should rather be 
called essays on topics of philosophy, morals, 
and politics. He has talent, and refinement, 
and healthy moral tone. In his stylo he 
imitates the best models, especially Plato 
and Demosthenes, and his writings are on 
the whole, in spite of many defects, among 
the best literary productions of that age. 

(2) Dio Casaim (or Cassius Dio) Coe- 
cHdnus, A Greek historian, grandson of 
Dio Chrysostomos, born at Nica^a, in 
Bithynia, 155 a,d. He came early to Rome 
with his father, Cassius Apronlanus, a 
senator and high official. Hero he received 
a careful education. In about 18(1 a.d. he 
became a member of the senate, and he was 
a long time in practice as an advocate. In 
104 he was praitor, and afterwards consul. 
As proconsul ho administered in succession 
the provinces of Africa, Dalmatia, and Pan- 
nonia. The strict order which ho had 
maintained in Pannonia had drawn upon 
him the hatred of the undisciplined pnB- 
torians, who demanded his life. Alexander 
Sfiverus, however, not only shielded him, 
but nominated him his colleague in the 
consulship of 220. At the same time he 
allowed him, for the sake of his own per- 
sonal safety, to live outside Rome during 
his term of office. When this had expired 
the emperor, in consequence of his ago and 
weak health, gave him leave to quit the 
public service and retire to his native city, 
where he ended his days. Hero he com- 
pleted his great work on Roman history, 
from the arrival of ^Eneas in Italy, to his 
own consulsliip in 229 a.d. This he had 
undertaken at the divine command, commu- 
nicated to him in a dream. He spent twenty- 
two years upon it, ten on the preparation, 
and twelve on the execution. It contained 80 


books, divided into decades. It gives only a 
sketch of the history down to Ciesar, but 
treats the empire in detail, special care being 
bestowed upon the events contemporary with 
the writer, (^f the first thirty-live books we 
have only fragments; book db (the w'ars with 
the pirates and with Mithridates) is muti- 
lated at the beginning; books H7-54(down to 
the deatli of Agrippa) are tolerably comploto ; 
books 55-00, which come down to Claudius, 
are imperfect. The rest are preserved only 
in fragments, and in the extracts made by 
loannes XTphlllnos, a Byzantine monk of 
the 12th century. These begin with book 
.d5. The model taken by Dio for imitation 
was Polybius, whom ho only distantly re- 
sembles. He often repels tJio reacier by his 
crawling flattery, his affected dislike of the 
republican champions, such as Cicero, Bru- 
tus, and Cassius, and his gross superstition. 
But his book is a work of enormous indus- 
try, and of great importance, especially for 
the history of his own time. His narrative 
is, generally speaking, clear and vivid, and 
his style is careful. 

Dldne. In Greek mythology, the daughter 
of Oce3,nus and Tethys, or, according to 
another account, of Uranus and Gaia. By 
Zeus she was mother of Aphrodite, who 
was herself called Dione. At Dodona she 
was worshipped in Hera’s place as the wife 
of Zeus. Her name, indeed, expresses in a 
feminine form the attributes of Zeus, just 
as the Latin Juno does those of Jupiter, 
When the oracle of Dodona lost its former 
importance, Dione was eclipsed by Hera as 
the wife of Zeus, and came to be regarded 
as a nymph of Dodona. 

Didnysia. A celebration in honour of 
Dionysus, which was held in Athens in a 
special seiies of festivals, namely : 

(1) The Osck6ph6r%a^ supposed to have 
been instituted by Theseus on his return 
from Crete. This was celebrated in the 
month of Py&nepslon (October to Novem- 
ber), when the grapes were ripe. It was 
so called from the shoots of vine with grapes 
on them, which were borne in a race from 
the temple of Dionysus in Limnae, a 
southern suburb of Athens, to the sanctu- 
ary of Athena Sciras, in the harbour town 
of Phalerum. The bearers and runners were 
twenty youths (i'phtlbl) of noble descent, 
whoso parents were still living, two being 
chosen from each of the ten tribes. The 
victor received a goblet containing a drink 
made of wine, cheese, meal and honey, and 
an honorary place in the procession which 
followed the race. This procession, in 
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whicli a chorus of singers was preceded by 
Iwo youths in woincufs clothing, inarched 
from the tomplo of Athene to that of 
Dionysus. The festival was concluded by 
a sacrifice and a banquet. 

(2) The stiiallcr^ or rustic l)i(mysta. This 
feast was held in the month Poseideon 
(December to January) at the first tasting 
of the new wine. It was cclobrated, w*ith 
much rude merriment, throngliout the vari- 
ous country districts. The members of the 
different tribes first went in solemn proces- 
sions to the altar of the god, on which a 
goat was offered in sacrifice. The sacrifice 
was followed by feasting and revelry, with 
abundance of jesting and mockery, and dra- 
matic improvisations. Out of these were 
developed the elements of the regular drama. 
And in the more prosperous villages, pieces 
— in most cases the same as had been played 
at the urban Dionysia — were performed by 
itinerant troupes of actors. The festival 
lasted some days, one of its chief features 
being the Askdlia^ or bag-dance. The point 
of this was to dance on one leg, without 
falling, upon oiled bags of inflated leather. 
The Halda, JTarvest-homo (or feast of 
threshing-floors) was celebrated at Athens 
and in the countiy in the same month to 
Demeter and PersephOne in common. 

(3) The or feast of vats. This 

was held at Athens in the month of 
Gamellon (January to February), at the 
LenaB6n, the oldest and most venerable 
sanctuary of Dionysus in the city. After 
a groat banquet, for which the meat was 
provided at the public expense, the citizens 
went in procession through tlie city, with 
the usual Jesting and mockery, to attend 
the representation of the tragedies and 
comedies. 

(4) The Anthcsterla. Celebrated for three 
days in Anthesterion (February to March). 
On the first day {FUhop^a, or opening of i 
casks) the casks were first opened, and 
masters and servants alike tasted the ; 
new wine. On the second, or Feast of 
Beakers, a public barnpiet was held, at 
which a beaker of new wine was set by 
each guest. This was drunk with enthusi- 
asm, to the sound of trumpets. The most 
important ceremony, however, was the 
marriage of the BdsUissa, or wife of the 
Arche II Bds ileus, with Dionysus, the Basi- 
lissn being regarded as re})res 0 nting the 
country. The ceremony took place in the 
older of the two temjdes in the Leneeon, 
which was never opened except on this occa- | 
si on. The last day was called Chyfroi, or the ! 


Feast of Pots, because on this day tliey made 
offerings of cooked pulse in pots to Hermes, 
as guide of the dead, and to the souls of tlie 
departed, especially those wlio had perished 
in the flood of Deucillldn. 

(5) The great urban Dionysia. This 
festival was hold at Athens for six days in 
the month of Elapliebolion (March to April) 
Avith great splendour, and attended by multi- 
tudes from the surrounding country and 
other parts of Greece. A solemn proces- 
sion was formed, representing a train of 
Dionysiac revellers. Choruses of boys sang 
dithyrambs, and an old wooden statue of 
Dionysus, worshipped as the liberator of 
the land from the bondage of winter, was 
borne from the Lonsoon to a small temple 
in the neighbourhood of the Acropolis and 
back again. The glory of this festival was 
the performance of the new tragedies, 
comedies, and satyric dramas, which took 
place, with lavish expenditure, on three 
consecutive days. In consequence of the 
immense number of citizens and strangers 
assembled, it Avas found convenient to take 
one of these six days for conferring public 
distinctions on meritorious persons, as in 
the case of the presentation of the golden 
croAvn to Demosthenes. 

DI6nysIus. (1) A Greek IdgbgrdiMs, 
{Sec Logogkapiii.; 

(2) Dionysius Thrax^ or the Thracian. 
A Greek scholar, so called because his 
father Avas a Thracian. He lived at Alex- 
andria, and Avas a disciple* of Aristarchus. 
About 1(X) n.c. ho wrote the first scientific 
Greek grammar in existence, on which a 
high value was set in antiquity. The work 
has come down to us, though not in its 
original form. 

(3) Dionysius of HdUcarnassus. A Greek 
scholar and historian. He came to Rome 
about 30 B.C., and lived there for twenty-two 
years, probably as a professor of rhetoric, 
enjoying the society of many men of note. 
In those circumstances he devoted him- 
self to studying the Roman language and 
literature, the historical literature in par- 
ticular. The result of his studies Avas his 
Homan Antiquities, finished about 8 n.c., 
in all probability not long before his death. 
This Avas a history of Rome from the mythi- 
cal ago to the Punic Wars, Avith Avhich the 
work of P5lybfus begins. There Avere twenty 
books, of which Ave have 1-9 in a complete 
state, 10 and 11 in great part, but the rest 
only in fragments. The intention of its 
author was to give the Greeks a more cor- 
rect and more favourable idea of the Roman 
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people, and the growth of its power, and 
thus to reconcile them to the Uomaii yoke. 
With tliis view he sets forth the wisdom and 
the good cpialities of the founders of Rome. 
The book is founded on a thorough study of 
the authorities, and, in spite of its rlietori- 
cal tone and of many other defects, forms 
one of our (diief sources of information upon 
ancient Roman history in its internal and 
external development. The other remaining 
works of Dionysius are partly on rhetoric, 
partly on literary criticism. The rhetorical 
works are : (a) On the A7Ta7igc7ncnt of 
Words^ or on the different styles of Greek 
prose structure ; {h) a treatise on rhetoric, 
which has certainly not come down to us in 
its original form. The critical writings are 
essays on the ancient Greek classics, par- 
ticularly the orators, and among them 
Demosthenes ; but also on Aristotle, Plato, 
and Thucydides. They are in part thrown 
into the form of letters to contemporary 
Romans of repute. 

(4) Dionysius of Alexandina, A Greek 
poet of the 2nd century a.d. Two hymns of 
his have survived, one to the Muse CalllSpe, 
the other to Apollo. A special interest 
attaches to them from the fact that the 
principle of their composition has been pre- 
served in ancient musical notation. 

(5) Dionysius PMdgCtdSj or the descri- 
ber of the earth. A Greek poet whose 
precise country and date have not been 
ascertained ; it is certain only that he did 
not live earlier 'than the imperial age of 
Romo. His surviving work is a DescripUO 
Orbis Tcrrdrumj or description of the 
earth, written in well-turned hexameters, 
and founded mainly on Enttosth^nes. This 
was much read, and translated into Latin 
by Avienus and Priscian (see these names). 
To' the later Greeks he was the geographer 
pa?* excellence. The ancient scholia to his 
book, a paraphrase, and the commentary by 
Eustathius, testify to the interest which it ex- 
cited. (On another author of a geographical 
poem of the same name, see Dioacarciius.) 

DIdnysus, sometimes Dionysus (Greek), 
The god of luxuriant fertility, especially as 
displayed by the vine; and therefore the 
god of wine. His native place, according 
to the usual tradition, was Thebes, where he 
was born to Zeus by Semfile, the daughter 
of Cadmus. Semele was destroyed by the 
lightning of her lover, and the child was 
born after six months. Zeus accordingly 
sewed it up in his thigh till ripe for birth 
and then gave it over to Ino, the daughter 
of Semele. (/See Athamas.) After her death 


Hermes took the boy to the n3un})hs of Mount 
N^’sa, or according to another version, to tlie 
Jlyddcs ot Dudona, who brought him up, 
and hid him in a c.iive away from the anger 
ot Hera. It cannot bo ascertaim^d wlu'ro 
Mount Nysa was originally supposed to be. 
In later times the name was transferred to 
many jdaces where the vine was cultivated, 
not only in Greece, but in Asia, India, 
and Africa. When grown up, Dionysus 
is represented as planting tlio vine, ami 
wandering through the wide world to 
spread his worship among men, with his 
wine-flushed train {t^ifdsbs)^ his nurses and 
other nymphs, Satyrs, Sileiii, and similar 
woodland deities. Whoever welcomes him 
kindly, like IcArlus in Attica, and (Eiieus 
in ./Etolia, receives the gift of wine ; but 
those who resist him are terribly punished. 
For with all his appearance of youth and 
softness, he is a mighty and irresistible god, 
strong to work wonders. A whole series of 
fables is apparently based upon the tradi- 
tion that in many places, whore a serious 
religious ritual existed, the dissolute wor- 
ship of Dionysus met with a vigorous 
resistance. (See Lycurgus, Minyad^, 
PeNTHEUS, PR(ETUS.) 

This worship soon passed from the con- 
tinent of Greece to the wine-growing islands, 
and flourished pre-eminently at Naxos. 
Hero it was, according to the story, that 
the god wedded Ariadne. In the islands 
a fable was current that he fell in with 
some Tyrrhenian pirates who took him to 
their ship and put him in chains. But his 
fetters fell off, the sails and the mast were 
wreathed in vino and ivy, the god was 
changed into a lion, while the seamen throw 
themselves madly into the sea and wore 
turned into dolphins. In forms akin to 
this the worship of Dionysus passed into 
Egypt and far into Asia. Hence arose a 
fable founded on tlio story of Alcxander\s 
campaigns, that the god passed victoriously 
through Egypt, Syria, and India as far as 
the Ganges, with his army of Sileni, Satyrs, 
and inspired women, the AlamddHs or JJac- 
chantSs^ carrying their wands (tlnjrsl) 
crowned with vines and ivy. Having thus 
constrained all the world to the recognition 
of his deity, and having, with Henicles, 
assisted the gods, in the form of a lion, to 
victory in their war with the Giants, he 
was taken to Olympus, where, in Homer, 
he does not appear. From Olympus ho 
descends to the lower world, whence he 
brings his mother, who is worshipped with 
him under the name of Thy<5ne (the wild 
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ono), as Leto was with A])o]lo and Artemis. 
From his mother he is called Thijoncifs^ a 
name which, with others of similar moan- 
ing, such as Ikicchus^ BromtOs^ EnVm^ and 
lacchosj points to a worshij) founded upon 
a <Iiirerent conception of his nature. 

In the myth with which wo have been 
liitherto concerned, tJie god ap])cars mainlj^ 
in the character and surroundings of joy 
and trium])h. But, as tlie god of the earth, 
Dionysus belongs, like Persephone, to the 
world below as well as to the world above. 
TJie death of vegetation in winter was 
represented as the flig*lit of the god into 
hiding from the sentence of his enemies, or 
even as his extinction, but lie returned 
again from obscurity, or rose from the 
dead, to new life and activity^ In this 
connexion ho was called Zagreus (“ Torn 
in jiieces ”) and represented as a son of 
Zeus and his daughter Persephone, or some- 
times of Zeus and Demeter. In his child- 
hood he was torn to pieces by the Titans, at 
the command of the jealous Hera. But 
every third year, after spending the inter- 
val in the lower world, he is born anew. 
According to the Orphic story, Athene 
brought her son^s heart to Zeus, who gave 
it to Semele, or swallowed it himself, 
whereupon the Theban or younger Diony- 
sus was born. The grave of Dionysus was 
shown at Delphi in the inmost shrine of the 
temple of Apollo. Secret offerings were 
brought thither, while the women who were 
celebrating the feast woke up lAcnites ; 
in other words, invoked the new-born god 
cradled in a winnowing fan, on the neigh- 
bouring mountain of Parnassus. Festivals 
of this kind, in celebration of the extinction 
and resurrection of the deity, wore held by 
women and girls only, amid the mountains 
at night, every third year, about the time 
of the shortest day. The rites, intended 
to express tiie excess of grief and joy at 
the death and reappearance of the god, 
were wild even to savagery, and the women 
who performed them were hence known by 
the expressive names of Bacchse, Mamads, 
and Thyiadcs. They wandered through 
woods and mountains, tiieir hying locks 
crowned with ivy or snakes, brandishing 
wands and torches, to the hollow sounds of 
the drum, and the shrill notes of the flute, 
with wild dances, and insane cries and jubi- 
lation. The victims of the sacrifice, oxen, 
goats, even fawns and roes from the forest, 
were killed, torn in pieces and eaten raw, 
in imitation of the treatment of Zagreus 
by the Titans. Thrace, and Macedonia, 


and Asiatic Greece were the scene of the 
wildest orgies; indeed Thrace seems to be 
the country of their birth. In Asiatic 
Greece, it should bo added, the worship of 
Dioiiysus-Zagreus came to be associated 
with the equally wild rites of Bhea (CjdKde), 
aixl Atys, and Sabus or Sabazius. (Scr 
Sahazius.) In Greece Proper the chief 
seats of these were Parnassus, with Delphi 
and its neighbourhood, Bccotia, Argos, and 
Laconia, and in Bccotia and Jjaconia esj^eci- 
ally the mountains Cithaubn and Taygetus 
They were also known in Naxos, Crete, and 
other islands. They seem to have been 
unknown in Attica, though Dionysus was 



( 1 ) BEAltDKD DIONYSUS AND SATYR. 

(From the relief of the Reception of Dionveus by Icarius ; 

Vatican, Louvre, and British Museum.) 

worshipped at thoEJeusinian mysteries with 
Persephone and Demeter, under the name 
of lacchos, as brother or bridegroom of 
Persephone. But the Attic cycle of 
national festivals in honour of Dionysus 
represents the idea of the ancient and 
simjde Hellenic worship, wdth its merry 
usages. Here Dionysus is the god who 
gives increase and luxuriance to vineyard 
and tree. For he is a kindly and gentle 
power, terrible only to his enemies, and 
born for joy and blessing to mankind. His 
gifts bring strength and healing to the 
body, gladness and forgetfulness of care to 
the mind, whence he was called Lywds^ or 
the loosener of ca«'o. They are ennobling 



DIONYSUS. 
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in their eflVcts, for they require tending, 
and thus keep men employed in diligent 
labour ; they bring them together in merry 
meetings, and inspire them to music and 
poetry. Tims it is to the worship of 
Dionysus that the dithyramb and the 



(2) YOUTHFUL DIONYSUS AND SATYR. 

(r-^)me, Vatican.) 

drama owe their origin and development. 
In this way Dionysus is closely related, 
not only to Deraeter, Aphrodite, Eros, the 
(Traces and the Muses, but to Apollo, 
because he inspires men to prophesy. 

The most ancient representation of 
Dionysus consists of wooden images with 
the phallus^ as the symbol of generative 
power. In works of art he is sometimes 
represented as the ancient Indian Diony- 
sus, the conqueror of the East. In this 
character he appears, as in the Vatican 
statue called Sardanftpalus, of high stature, 
with a luxuriant wealth of hair on head 
and chin {comp, fig. 1). Sometimes again, 
as in numerous statues which have sur- 
vived, he is a youth of soft and feminine 
shape, with a dreamy expression, his long, 
clustering hair confined by a fillet or crown 
of vine or ivy, generally naked, or with a 
fawn or panther skin thrown lightly over 
him. He is either reposing or leaning idly 
back with the Thyrsos, grapes, or a cup 
in his hand (fig. 2). Often, too, he is 
D. C. A. 


surrounded by the fauns of his retinue, 
Maenads, Satyrs, Sileni, Centaurs, etc., or 
by Nymphs, Muses, Cupids, indeed in the 
greatest possible number and variety of 
situations. {See the engravings.) Besides 
the vine, ivy, and rose, the jmnthor, lion, 
lynx, ox, goat, and dolphin were sacred 
to him. Ilis usual sacrifices were the ox 
and the goat. 

In Italy the indigenous god Liber, with 
a feminine Libera at his side, corresponded 
to the Greek god of wine. Just as the 
Italian Cfires was identified with Demeter, 
so these two deities were identified with 
Dionysus, or lakchdSj and Pers(q)hone, with 
whom they were worshipped under their 
native name, but with Greek rites, in a 
temple on the Avon tine. {See Cf.RES.) 
Liber or Bacchus, like Dionysus, had a 
country and an urban festival. The coun- 
try festivities were held, with unrestrained 
merriment, at the time of grape-gathering 
and straining off the wine. The urban 
festival held in Rome on the 17th March, 
was called Lib6ralTa. Old women, crowned 
with ivy, sold cheap cakes (llba) of meal, 
honey, and oil, and burnt them on little pans 



(8) *MiKNAD. 

(Vase from Nocera, IV, No. 2110, NapleR Museum.) 


for the purchasers. The boys took their 
tdgn vlrllis or toga libera on this day, and 
offered sacrifice on the Capitol. Side by 
I side with this public celebration, a secret 
j worship, the Bacchanalia^ found its way 
to Rome and into the whole of Italy. The 

O 
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DIOPHANTUS DIPHILUS. 


Bacchanalia were celebrated by men and 
women, in Italy outside the cities, in Rome 
in the sacred enclosure of Stlmula or 
Seinele. They were accompanied with such 
shameless excesses that in 186 b.C. they 
were put down, with unsparing severity, 
by a decree of the senate. 

Dldphantus. A Greek mathematician of 
Alexandria, who flourished probably about 
360 B.C. He was the author of an Arith- 
mCtlca in thirteen books, of which littlemore 
than the first six still remain. The book 
is the only Greek work upon algebra. Dio- 
phantus was the most 'considerable arith- 

metician in Greek antiquity. 

■Q\owM4eB {Pedanids). A Greek physi- 
cian and man ot science. He ftonrislied 
about the middle of the Ist 
and was tho author of a work Ik' JhJff'rJa 


him to spend alternately one day among 
the gods his peers, the other in the lower 
world with his beloved brother. According 
to another story Zeus, in reward for their 
brotherly love, sets them in the sky as the 
constellation of the Twins, or the morning 
and evening star. They are the ideal types 
of bravery and dexterity in fight. Thus 
they are the tutelary gods of warlike youth, 
often sharing in their contests, and honoured 
as the inventors of military dances and 
melodies. The ancient symbol of the twin 
gods at Lacedaemon was two parallel beams, 
joined by cross-pieces, which the Spartans 
took with them into war. They were 
worshipped at Sparta and Olympia with 
Herilcles and other heroes. At Athens 
too they were honoured as gods under the 
name of AndMs (Lords Protectors). Au 

hnnlr rr-pv t.hfi r.hifif fill thoritv for stii^ I The storm^tossou uinrinor sobs tho sign o. 

their beneficent presence in the n^no at 
the mast-head. He prays, and vows to 
them the snerihee ol a white lamb, and 
the storm soon ceases. (See? Helena.) The 
rites of hospitality are also under their 
protection. They are generally represented 
with their horses Xanthus and Cyllariis, 
as in tho celebrated colossal group of Monte 
Cavallo in Rome. Their characteristic 
emblem is an oval helmet crowned with 
star. 

The worship of Castor and Pollux was 
from early times current among the tribes 
of Italy. They enjoyed especial honours 
in Tusculum and Rome. In the latter city 
a considerable temple was built to them 
near the Forum (414 B.C.) in gratitude 
for their appearance and assistance at tho- 
battle of the Lake Regillus twelve years 
before. In this building, generally called 
simply the temple of Castor, the senate 
often held its sittings. It was in their 
honour, too, that the solemn review of the 
Roman ^quif£s was held on the 15th July. 

The names of Castor and Pollux, like that 
of Herefiles, were often in use as familiar 
expletives, bwt the name of Castor was 
invoked by women only. They were wor- 
shipped as gods of the sea, particularly in 
Ostia, the harbour town of Rome. Their 
image is to be seen stamped on the reverse 
of the oldest Roman silver coins. (See 
Coinage.) 

Diphilus. A poet of the new Attic 
comedy, a native of Sinope, and contem- 
porary of Menander. He is supposed to 
have written some 100 pieces, of which we 
have the titles and- iragments of about 50 


this book was the chief authority for stii^ 
dents of botany and the science of healing. 
Two short essays on specifics against 
vegetable and animal poisons (AlexXphar- 
nidca and ThCrldca) are apj3onded to it as 
tbe sixth and seventh books: but these are 
probably from the hand of a later Dioscorides 
of Alexandria. A work on family medicine 
is also attributed to him, but is not genuine. 

Dioscuri, i.c. sons of Zeus, the horse- 
tamer Castor, and P6lydeuce8 (Lat, Pollux) 
the master of the art of boxing. In Homer 
they are represented as tho sons of Leda 
and TyndilrSos, and called in consequence 
Tyndarldas, as dying in the time between 
the rape of Helen and the Trojan War, and 
as buried in their father-city LclcSdaemon. 
But even under the earth they were alive. 
Honoured of Zeus, they live and die on 
alternate days and enjoy the prerogatives 
of godhead. In the later story sometimes 
both, sometimes only Polydeuces is the 
descendant of Zeus. {See Leda.) They 
undertake an expedition to Attica, where 
they set free their sister Helena, whom 
Theseus has carried off. They take part 
in the expedition of the Argonauts. {See 
Amyous.) Castor, who had been born 
mortal, falls in a contest with Idas and 
Lynceus, the sons of their paternal uncle 
Aphftreus. The fight arose, according to 
one version, in a quarrel over some cattle 
which they had carried off ; according to an- 
other, it was about the rape of two daughters 
of another uncle Leucippus, Phoebe and 
Hililira, who were betrothed to tho sons of 
Aphareus. On his brother's death Poly- 
dences, the immortal son of Zens, prays his 
father to let him die too. Zeus permits 
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The Cdslna and RUdcns of Plautus are to contend in throwing the discus, and the 
modelled on two of Diphilus’ plays; and exercise was a favourite one in ihe palmstrce 
Terence has adopted some scenes from one or gymndsla of Greece in historical times, 
of them in his Adelphi, Diphilus took his It was represented at the great festivals, 
subjects both from common life and from but as part of the f)entathl6ny not as an 
mythology. Both the judgments passed on independent exhibition («cc Gymnastics). 
him in antiquity, and his remaining frag* The thrower grasped the discus — the size 
ments, justify us in recognising him as one and weight of which would vary according 
of the most gifted poets of his age. to circumstances —with the lingers of his 

Diphrds. See Chairs. right hand, with which he held the edge, 

Dipmnus. A Greek sculptor, born in | letting the whole rest on the inner surface 
Crete, who flourished in Argos and Sfcyon of the hand and lower arm. He then raised 
about 650 b.c. In conjunction with his his arm backwards as far as the shoulder, 
countryman Scyllis he founded an influen- and threw the disk forward in an arch, 
tial school of sculpture in the P6l6ponnesus. The longest throw won the prize. The 
(See SCULPTURK.) exercise was taken up by the Romans under 

Diptdrds. An architectural epithet de- the Empire. It was a favourite subject 
scriptivo of a temple surrounded by a with artists, the most celebrated statue of 
double lino of columns. (See Temple.) a Discobolds being that of Myron (see cut, 
Diptjf^chdn. This Greek word was 
applie4 in antiquity to a pair of 
writing tablets fastened together by 
rings, so that the inner sides, covered 
with wax, lay one upon the other. 

They were fastened sometimes by a 
strap, on the side opposite to the rings: 
sometimes by a sfring passed through 
two holes in the middle, and secured, 
if necessary, by seals at the back. 

[See the engravings under Writing 
Materiai.s.) Two or more of the 
tablets (Triptyclia^ Polypfycha) were 
sometimes joined in tli(3 same way. 

They were used for notes, letters, and 
documents. Under the Empire much 
fancy and expense were lavished on 
them, the outer side being sometimes 
made of gold, silver, or magnificently 
carved ivory. This was especially 
the case after it became the fashion 
for consuls, and other high officials, 
to give presents of diptycha when 
entering upon office. For the diplo- 



mas made out on bronze diptycha for 
soldiers who had served their time, 
see Missio. 


ZICTHOS. DIKC'K. < NTiiH’K. AMI'HlitK MiirNTAlV OO© 

Dloiiyziiie snake and ivy liouml of ZrtiiiiN Mini lyre <*1 Aiupliioo 

TUB FAKNEBE HUI.E, »Y APOLLONIUS AND lAUKlBCUB OP 
TRAl.LES. 


DirflB. Sec Erinyes. (Ah rcHtored by GugUelmo della Porta, Naples Musenm.) 


Dirce (Dirk£). Wife of Lycus, who 
governed Thebes as guardian of Laius. In 
revenge for her ill-treatment of their mother 
AntlSpe, the brothers Amphion and Zethus 
bound her to the horns of a bull and left 
her to be dragged to death (sec cut). They 
threw her body into a spring near Thebes, 
which bore her name ever after. 

Discus (Gr. diskds), (1) A flat piece of 
stone, or metal, shaped like a bean to fit the 
palm of the hand. As far back as the age 
of Homer it was a common thing for men 


under Myron). (2) The name was also 
applied to the oil-disk of a lamp. (See 
IlIaUMINATION.) 

Dis P&ter ( — Pater, Father Dices 
or the rich). Tlie ruler of the world below, 
worshipped by the Romans as the god who 
corresponded to the Greek Pluto. His 
worship, like that of Proserpina, was first 
introduced in the early days of the Republic, 
at the command of the Sibylline books. 
Dis Pater had a chapel near the altar of 
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SatuniU8,and a subterranean altar on the Cam- 
pus Martius in common with Proserpina. 
This was only opened when, as at the secu- 
lar games, sacrifices were offered to both. 
The victims offered thus were black animals. 

Dithjframbds. A hymn sung at the 
festivals of Dionysus to the accompaniment 
of a flute and a dance round the altar. 
The hymn celebrated the sufferings and 
actions of the god in a stylo corresponding 
to the passionate character of his worship. 
In the course of time it developed into a 
special class of Greek lyric poetry. It was 
in Corinth that it first received anything 
like a definite artistic form, and this at the 
hands of Arion, who was therefore credited 
by the ancients with its actual invention. 
The truth probably is that he was the first 
who divided the festal song of the chorus 
into strOphe and antistrophe, an arrange- 
ment from which tragedy took its rise. 
{See Tragedy.) Dithyrambs were sung 
at Athens twice in the year — at the great 
Dlonysla in the spring, and at the Lenaea 
in the beginning of winter. The chorus 
consisted of fifty persons, who stood in a 
circle round the altar. The dithyramb was 
further developed by Lilsos of Hermidne, 
the lyric poet and musician who lived about 
507 B.C. at the court of the Plsistratldge. 
By several innovations in music and rhythm, 
especially by a stronger and more complete 
instrumentation, this artist gave it greater 
variety and a more secular character. He 
also introduced the prize contests for the best 
dithyramb, and npparantly abolished the 
antistrophical division. Of the dithyrambs 
of his pupil Pindar fragments only have sur- 
vived. WithLasos and Pindar, Simonides 
and Bacchylldes may be named as among 
the foremost dithyrambic poets of the time. 
At the dithyrambic contests the poets and 
the different tribes contended for the 
prize. Each had their chorus, brilliantly 
fitted out at great expense by the richer 
citizens. Besides the honour of the victory, 
the poet received a tripod ; the chorus, and 
the people which he represented, an ox for 
the sacrificial feast. These performances 
were very popular for a long time ; but as 
the new tendency developed itself, voices 
of authority made themselves heard, con- 
demning them as involving a serious de- 
generacy in art. And there is no doubt 
that in the form which it assumed after the 
time of the Peloponnesian War, the dithy- 
ramb did violence to the older t^te. More 
and more it lost the inner unity and beau- ' 
tiful proportion which that feeling required. • 


I A continuous and rapid change of rhythm 
and mode was accompanied by an extra- 
I ordinary boldness of diction, in keeping 
with the wild character of the composition. 
In the hands of inferior poets this often 
! passed into turgidity and bombast, if not 
into mere nonsense. Solo pieces were in- 
serted to relieve the choruses, the text was 
gradually subordinated to the music, and 
the dithyramb was thus gradually trans- 
formed into a kind of opera. Though the 
subjects of the poems had long ceased to be 
taken exclusively from the cycle of Diony- 
siac myths, they were never, of course, 
entirely out of harmony with the lyrical 
spirit of the dithyramb. 

There was a very considerable number of 
dithyrambic poets. The best known are 
Melanippides of Mcl6s (about 415 B.C.), 
who is generally held responsible for the 
degeneracy of the dithyramb, and the, excess 
of instrumental music ; his disciple Phi- 
loxfinus of Cythera, who died in 380; Timf)- 
thSus of Miletus, who died in 357, and his 
contemporaries P6lyeidus and TSlestes. 
Of the whole literature we possess nothing 
but fragments. ‘ 

Dins Pidius (Italian). The god of oaths 
and protector of the laws of hospitality and 
international dealing. {Sec Sancus.) 

Divinatio (prevision of the future). 

(1) In general the word is applied to 
all prophecy or foretelling in the simplest* 
sense of the word. Among the Homans 
prophecy was based, not on inspiration, as 
with the Greeks, but on the observation of 
definite signs, such as the Omen (or voice), 
the prodigies and the auspices taken note of 

I by the augurs {see Augures). The science 
of the hdrusplcOs (or the foretelling of 
events from the inspection of the carcases 
of sacrificial victims) was a later importa- 
tion from Etruria. The ancient Romans 
were not familiar with the divinatio from 
sortOs or lots, which was common in many 
parts of Italy. The Sibylline books threw 
no light on future events. (See Sibyls.) 
Towards the end of the republican period 
the sciences of the augurs and haruspices lost 
their significance, and the Greek oracles, 
in the various forms of their craft, with the 
Chaldaean astrology, came into vogue, and 
carried the fashion in the society of the 
Empire. {Cp. Mantic Art.) 

(2) In the language of Roman law, 
divinatio meant the legal inquiry for 
deciding who, among many a4vocates pro- 
posing themselves, was the fittest to under- 
take a prosecution, and the speeches by 
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which the various advocates tried to make 
good their competency for the task. 

Dodona. In Epirus. The ancient seat 
of the oracle of Zeus and Dfone, who was 
worshipped here as his wife instead of 
Hera. The oldest sanctuary of the god was 
an oak tree, with a spring at its foot, 
sacred to Zeus, and probably mephitic. 
The will of Zeus was ascertained from the 
rustling of the oak loaves by the priests, 
whom Homer calls Selloiy and their grey- 
headed priestesses called PSleidd^s, In 
later times oracles were taken at Dodona 
from lots, and from the ringing of an iron 
basin. In front of this basin there stood 
an iron statue of a boy, with a whip formed 
of three chains, from which hung some 
buttons which touched the basin. If the 
whip moved in the breeze, the buttons 
sounded against the basin. The oracle of 
Dodona had in early times the greatest 
name of all ; but in later times, though it 
never lost its reputation, it was eclipsed by 
that of Delphi. It was still consulted, 
mainly indeed by the neighbouring popu- 
lations, but sometimes also by the states of 
Athens and Sparta. It was in existence 
in the 2nd century a.d., and does not seem 
to have disappeared before the 4th. 

Ddklm&sla. The name used at Athens 
to denote the process of ascertaining the 
capacity of the citizens for the exorcise of 
public rights and duties. If, for instance^ a 
young citizen was to be admitted among the 
Ephebi(»cv^ Ephrbi), he was examined in an 
assembly of his district, to find out whether 
ho was descended on both sides from 
Athenian citizens, and whether he possessed 
the physical capacity for military service. 
All officials too, even the members of the 
senate, had to submit to an examination 
before entering upon their office. The 
purpose of this was to ascertain, not their 
actual capacity for the post, which was pre- 
supposed in all candidates, but their descent 
from Athenian citizens, their life and char- 
acter, and (in the case of some offices which 
involved the administration of large sums) 
even the amount of their property. The 
examination was carried on in public by 
the archons in the presence of the senate, 
and any one present had the right to raise 
objections. If such objections were held 
to be valid, the candidate was rejected; 
but he had the right of appeal to the deci- 
sion of a court, which would take cogni- 
zance of the matter in judicial form. On 
the other hand, if he were accepted, any 
one who thought his claims insufficient had 


the right of instituting judicial proceedings 
against him. If the decision was adverse, 
he would lose his ofiico, and was further 
liable to punishment varying according to 
the ofience cliarged against him, which 
might be, for instance, that of unlawfully 
assuming the rights of a citizen. A speaker 
in a public assembly might thus be brought 
before a court by any citizen, for no one not 
possessed of the full right of citizenship 
could legally address the people. The 
question might thus be raised whether the 
orator were not actuall}^ dtlmds, or guilty 
of an offence which involved dtlnila, 

Ddllchds. See Gymnastics. 

Dolium. See Vessels. 

Donativum (Roman). A present of money 
made to the army. In the republican age 
donatives were distributed on the occasion 
of a triumph, the expense being defrayed 
out of the money raised by selling the spoil. 
Under the Empire it was usual for the 
emperor to grant a donativtvm on his ac- 
cession. Tiberius on this occasion made a 
present of some £750,000 to the army ; and 
the sum increased in later reigns. After 
the time of Claudius it became the fashion 
for the emperor to purchase the favour of 
the praetorians by a special largess. 

Ddnd.tu8 (jEldus), A Roman scholar and 
rhetorician of about the middle of the 4tk 
century a.d., and tutor of Jerome. He 
was the author of a Latin grammar (Arif 
Orammdtlca) in three books. This was 
much commented on by Servius, Pompeius, 
and others. His Ars Mlnor^ or short cate- 
chism on the eight parts of speech, survived 
long after the Middle Ages as the chief 
manual for elementary instruction. These 
works survive in their original form. He 
also wrote a valuable commentary on 
Terence, which we possess in an imperfect 
shape, the notes on the H^autdn Tim6ru- 
mUnds being lost, and not in its original 
form. [He was also the author of a lost 
commentary on Vergil, which is often 
alluded to contemptuously by Servius.] 

[Ddnatus {TlbSrlus Claudius), A com- 
mentator on the iEneid of Vergil, who 
probably lived in the 4th or early 5th 
century a.d. His work, which is mostly a 



Doris. Daughter of Ocfianus, wife of the 
sea-god Nereus, and mother of the Nereides. 
{See OcEANUS, Nereus.) 

Dosithdus. A grammarian who flourished 
towards the end of the 4th centuiy a.d. 
He wrote a Latin grammar for Greek boys, 
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with a literal Greek translation, which was whose plays were accepted received an 
not fully completed. With this was bound honorarium from the state. The state also 
up (whether by Dositheus himself is uih supplied the regular number of actors, and 
certain) a miscellany of very various con- made provision for the maintenance of order 
tents by another author. This comprises during the performances. At the end of the 
/'!) anecdotes of the Emperor Hadrian, (2) performance a certain number of persons 
fables of iEsop, (3) an important chapter (usually five), was chosen by lot from a com- 
on jurisprudence, (4) mythological stories mittee nominated by the senate, to award 
from Hyginus, (5) an abridgment of the the prizes {Agon6tMt(B\ and bound them by 
Iliad, (6) an interesting collection of words oath to give their judgment on the plays, 
and phrases from ordinary conversation. the chdregly and the actors. The poet who 

Drachma (Greek). A weight and coin= won the first prize was presented with a 
6 obol 8 ,=y^ 7 j of amlnaor of a talent, crown in the presence of the assembled 
Before the time of Solon it = 6*03 grs., or multitude — the highest distinction that 
rather more than a shilling. After Solon used to be conferred on a dramatic author 
it maintained the same value as a weight, at Athens. The victorious chdrP.gus also 
but as a coin (the Attic dr.) it sank to 4*366 received a crown, with the permission to 
grs., about 8d. {See Coinage.) 

Dr&cd. The standard of the Roman 
cohort. {See Signum.) 

Dr&contins {Blossius jEmllUis). A 
Latin poet who lived and practised as 
an advocate at Carthage towards the 
end of the 6th century a.d. He was 
a man of real poetic gifts and con- 
siderable reading, but his style is 
spoiled by rhetorical exaggeration and 
false taste. His surviving works are : 

(1) a number of short epics upon sub- 
jects taken from the old mythology 
and school-room rhetoric. (2) An apo- 
logetic poem {SdiinfacMd) addressed in 
the form of an elegy to Guthamund, 
king of the Vandals, whose wrath he 
had excited by writing a panegyric 
on a foreign prince. (3) A Christian G) pourino a libation before a choraotc tripod. 
didactic poem in three b<wks. This is inscribed \KKa^avrii iviKa it>vKri : rAavjtwi^ koKok. 

a really poetical treatment of the story (Panofka. Blaca$, pi. l? now in British Museum.) 
of the creation. 

Drama. (1) Greece. In Athens the produc- dedicate a votive offering to Dionysus, 
ti on of plays was a state affair, not a private This was generally a tripod, which was 
undertaking. It formed a great part of the * set up either in the theatre, or in the temple 
religious festival of the DiOnysIa, in which > of the deity, or in the “ Street of Tripods/' 
the drama took its rise (see Dionysia); so named from this custom, an inscription 
and it was only at the greater Dionysia being put on it recording the event (fig. 1). 
that pieces could be performed during the The actors in the successful play received 
author’s lifetime. The performances lasted prizes of money, besides the usual hono- 
throe days, and took the form of musical raria. 

contests, the competitors being three tragic From the time of Sophocles the actors 
poets with their tetralogies, and five comic in a play were three in number. They had 
poets with one piece each. The authority to represent all the parts, those of women 
who superintended the whole was the ; included, which involved their changing 
archon, to whom the poets had to bring their costume several times during the 
their plays for reading, and apply for a • performance. The three actors were 
chorus. If the pieces were accepted and distinguished as PrOtdgOnistSSj DeutSrd^ 
the chorus granted, the citizens who were gOniateSj and 'PrltdgOnist&Sy according to 
liable for the Ch6r€gia undertook at their the importance of their parts. If the 
own cost to practise and furnish for them one j piece required a fourth actor, which was 
chorus each. {See Leitourgia.) The poets I seldom the case, the chore gus had to pro- 
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vide one. The chore gus had also to see^to 
the position and equipment of the personoi 
rinita\ 

In earlier times it is possible that the 
persons engaged in the representation did 
not make a business of their art, but 
performed gratuitously, as the poets down 
to the time of Sophocles appeared on the 
stage. But the dramatic art gradually be- 
came a profession, requiring careful pre- 
paration, and winning general respect for 
its members as artists. The chief require- 
ments for the profession were distinctness 
and correctness of pronunciation, especially 
in declamatory passages, and an unusual 
power of memory, as there was no 
prompter in a Greek theatre. An actor 
had also ro bo thoroughly trained in sing- 
ing, melodramatic action, dancing, and 
play of gesture. The latter was especially 
necc'ssary, as the use of masks precluded 
all ])lay of feature. The actors were, ac- 
cording to strict rule, assigned to the poets 
by lot ; yet a poet generally had his special 
jirotagonlstes, on whose peculiar gifts he had 
his eye in writing the dramatic pieces. 

The Athenian tragedies began to be 
known all over the Hellenic world as 
early as the time of ^Eschylus. The first 
city, outside of Attica, that had a theatre 
was Syracuse, where iEschylus brought 
out some of his own plays. Scenic con- 
tests soon began to form part of the 
religious festivals in various Greek cities, 
and were celebrated in honour of other 
deities besides Dionysus. It was a habit 
of Alexander the Great to celebrate almost 
every considerable event with dramatic 
exhibitions, and after him this became 
the regular custom. A considerable in- 
crease in the number of actors was one 
consequence of the new demand. The 
actors called themselves artists of Diony- 
sus, and in the larger cities they formed 
permanent societies {synddoi) with special 
privileges, including exenyption from mili- 
tary service, and security in person and 
property. These companies had a regular 
organization, presided over by a priest of 
their patron-god Dionystxs, annually elected 
from among their members. A treasurer 
and officers completed the staff. At the 
time of the festivals the societies sent out 
their members in groups of three actors, 
with a manager, and a flute-player, to the 
different cities. This business was espe- 
cially lively in Ionia and on the Euxine, 
the societies of Tfi6s being the most dis- 
tinguished. The sann arrangement was 


adopted in Italy, and continued to exist 
under the Roman Empire. 

The universal em])loyment of masks was 
a remarkable peculiarity of costume (see 
Masks). It naturally excluded all play 
of feature, but the masks corresponded to 
the general types of character, as well as 
to the special types indicated by the re- 
quirements of the play. Certain conven- 
tionalities were observed in the colour of 
the hair. Goddesses and young persons 
had light hair, gods and persons of riper 
age, dark brown ; aged persons, white ; 
and the deities of the lower world, black. 
The height of the masks and top-knots 
varied with the age of the actors, and 
the parts they took. Their stature was 
considerably heightened in tragedies by 
the high boot (see CoTiiURNUS), and the 
defects in proportion corrected by pad- 
ding, and the use of a kind of gloves. 
The conventionalities of costume, probably 
as fixed by iEschylus, maintained them- 
selves as long as Greek tragedies were 
performed at all. Men and women of high 
rank wore on the stage a variegated or 
richly embroidered long-sleeved cMfOll, 
reaching to the feet, and fastened with a 
girdle as high as the breast. The upper 
garment, whether hlmdtldn or chldmys^ 
was long and splendid, and often embroi- 
dered with gold. Kings and queens had a 
purple train, and a white himation with a 
purple border ; soothsayers, a netted upper 
garment reaching to the feet. Persons in 
misfortune, especially fugitives, appeared 
in soiled garments of grey, green, or blue ; 
black was the symbol of mourning, and so on. 

In the Satyric Drama the costumes of 
the heroic characters resembled in all es- 
sentials what they wore in the tragedies, 
although, to suit the greater liveliness of 
the action, the chiton was shorter and the 
boot lower. In the Old Comedy the cos- 
tumes were taken as nearly as possible 
from actual life, but in the Middle and New 
Comedy they were conventional. The men 
wore a white coat; youths, a purple one; 
slaves, a motley, with mantle to match ; 
cooks, an unbleached double mantle ; 
peasants, a fur or shaggy coat, with wallet 
and staff; panders, a coloured coat and 
motley over-garment. Old women appeared 
in sky-blue or dark yellow, priestesses and 
maidens in white ; courtesans, in motley 
colours, and so on. The members of the 
chorus were masked and dressed in a cos- 
tume corresponding to the part assigned 
them by the poet. (On their dress in the 
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Satyric Drama, see Satyric Drama.) The thf manager received no ^ compensation, 
chorus of the comedy caricatured the ordi- But after performance the piece became his 
nary dress of the tragic chorus. Sometimes property, to be used at future represen ta- 
they represented animals, as in the Progs tions for Tiis own profit,^ In the time of 
and Birds of Aristophanes. In the Progs Cicero, when it was fashionable to revive 
they wore tight dresses of frog-colour, and the works of older masters, the selection 
masks with a mouth wide open ; in the of suitable pieces was generally left to the 

Birds, large beaks, bunches of feathers, director. The Romans did not, like the 

combs, and so on, to imitate particular birds. • Greeks, limit the number of actors to 
{See plate in Journal of Hellenic Studies^ three, but varied it according to the re- 
vol. ii, plate xiv b, copied in Haights Attic quirements of the play. Women’s parts 

Theatre j p, 267.) were originally played by men, as in Greece. 



(2) * RKHEAR8AT. OF A SATYRIC DRAMA. 
(Mosaic from Pompeii, Naples Museum.) 


(2) Roman. Dramatic performances in Women appeared first in mimes, and not 
Rome, as in Greece, formed a part of the till very late times in comedies. The 
usual public festivals, whether exceptional actors were usually freedmen or slaves, 
or ordinary, and were set on foot by the whom their masters sent to be educated, 
jedilos and praetors. {See Games.) A private and then hired them out to the directors 
individual, however, if he were giving a of the theatres. The profession was 
festival or celebrating a funeral, would have technically branded with infdmia^ nor was 
theatrical representations on his own account, its legal position ever essentially altered. 
The giver of the festival hired a troupe The social standing of actors was however 
of players {grex)y the director of which, improved, through the influence of Greek 
{ddmlnus gr(^giii\ bought a play from a poet education ; and gifted artists like the 
at his own risk. If the piece was a failure, comedian Roscius, t and JEsopus the tra- 
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gedian in Cicero’s time, enjoyed the friend- 
ship of the best men in Rome. The in- 
stance of these two men may show what 
profits could be made by a good actor. 
Roscius received, for every day that he 
played, £35, and made an annual income of 
some £4,350. iEsopus, in spite of his great 
extravagance, left £175,400 at his death. 
Besides the regular honoraria^ actors, if 
thought to deserve it, received other and 
voluntary gifts from the giver of the per- 
formance. These often took the form of 
finely wrought crowns of silver or gold 
work. Masks were not worn until Roscius 
made their use general. Before his time 
actors had recourse to false hair of dilferent 
colours, and paint for the face. The cos- 


Deceptive dreams issue from a gate of 
ivory, time dreams through a gate of horn. 
The gods above, especially Hermes, have 
authority over these dream-gods, and send 
sometimes one, sometimes another, to man- 
kind. On some occasions they create 
dream-figures themselves, or appear in per- 
son under different shapes, in the chamber 
of the sleeper. The spirits of the departed, 
too, so long as they are not in the kingdom 
of Hades, have the power of appearing to 
the sleeper in dreams. These, the ideas 
of the Homeric age, survived in the later 
popular belief. La^er poets call dreams the 
sons of Sleep, and give them separate names. 
Morpheus, for instance, only appears in 
various human forms. Ik6l53, called also 



(Mui'hI painting from Pompeii. Naples MuBeiim.) 


tume in general was modelled on that of 
actual life, Greek or Roman. As early as 
the later years of the Republic, a great 
increase took place in the splendour of the 
costumes and the general ^nagnificence of 
the performance. In tragedy, particularly, 
a new effect was attained by massing the 
actors in great numbers on the stage. {See 
further Theatre, Tragedy, Comedy, and 
Satyric Drama.) 

Dreams (Greek Oneiroi), According to 
Hesiod, Dreams are the children of Night, 
and brothers and sisters of Death and 
Sleep. Like these they are represented in 
the Odyssey as dwelling in the far West, 
near OcS&nus, in the neighbourhood of the 
sunset and the kingdom of the dead. I 


Ph^betor, orTerrifyer, assumes the shapes of 
all kinds of animals as well as that of man ; 
Phantasms only those of inanimate objects. 
A god of dreams was subsequently wor- 
shipped, and represented in works of art, 
sometimes with Sleep, sometimes alone. 
He was honoured especially at the seat.s 
of dream-oracles and the health-resorts of 
Ascleplus. {See Artemidorus, 2; Incu- 
BATio ; and Mantic Art.) 

Dress. Sec Clothing. 

Drdmds. See Gymnastics. 

Dryftdfis. See Nymphs. 

DuoWeim Tftbtlla. See Twelve Tables. 

Dtidvlri or DHumvlri (Italian). A board 
or commission of 2 men, as e,g. the duoviri 
i capitedes perduelllonis^ or duoviri sao 
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rorum {see Sibyls), duoviri ihIs purgan- 
(17S (see VIGINTI SEX VIRI, 6). In colonies 
ami niunlclpia^ the title was borne by the 
two highest officials, who represented the 
the authority of the Roman consuls. {See 
Municipium.) 

Dupondlus. See Coinage. 

Duris. (1) A Greek historian, a native of 
Samos, and a disciple of Theoj>hrastus. 
For some time he was despot of Samos. 
In tlie first half of the 3rd century b.c. he 


— ECCLESIA. 

wrote, besides other historical works, a com- 
prehensive history, in twenty-three books, of 
Greece and Macedonia, from 370 to at least 
281 B.c. He was also the author of An^ials 
of SamoSj in at least twelve books. No- 
thing but fragments of his writings remain, 
which show that they were no more than 
uncritical collections of material carelessly 
treated. 

(2) A vase-painter ; sec Vases. 

Duumviri. See Duoviri. 


Eagle {dquUd). The standard of a Roman 
legion, introduced by Marius : a silver (or, 
under the Empire, golden) eagle carried on 
a pole by the dqiilllfer^ or eagle-bearei, its 
wings spread out, and often a thunderbolt 
in its talons. Beneath it wore frequently 
fixed in later times a flag {see Vexillum), 
and other ornaments, e.g, medallions with 
portraits of emperors and generals. Under 
the Republic, during peace, it was preserved 
in the a'rdHuin / in camp it stood in a 
small chapel beside the prwtOrlum^ was 
held in religious veneration by the soldiers, 
and regarded as affording sanctuary; in 
battle it was borne on the right wing of the 
legion, in the first century of the first cohort. 
From Augustus’ time it bore the name 
and number of the legion {see the figs, 
under Signum). 

Ecclesla (Greek). The assembly of the 
people, which in Greek cities had the power 
of final decision in public affairs. 

(1) At Athens every citizen in posses- 
sion of full civic riglits was entitled to 
take part in it from his twentieth year 
upwards. In early times one ecclesia 
met regularly once a year in each of 
the ten prytaiiies of the senate {see 
Boule), in later times four, making forty 
annually. Special assemblies might also 
bo called on occasion. The place of meet- 
ing was in early times the market-place, 
in later times a special locality, called the 
Pnyx ; but generally the theatre, after a 
permanent theatre had been erected. To 
summon the assembly was the duty of the 
Prytilnes, who did so by publishing the 
notice of proceedings. There was a special 
authority, a board of six LSxlarcJil (so called) 
with thirty assistants, whose business it 
was to keep unauthorized persons out of the 
assembly. The members on their mppear- 
ance were each presented with a ticket, on 
exliibiting which, after the conclusion of 
the meeting, they received a payment of an 


dbolas (alx)ut l*3d.), in later times of three 
obols. After a solemn prayer and sacrifice, 
the president {EpistdUs) communicated to 
the meeting the subjects of discussion. If 
there were a previous resolution of the 
senate for discussion, ho put the question 
whether the people would adopt it, or pro- 
ceed to discuss it. In the debates every 
citizen had the right of addressing the 
meeting, but no one could speak more than 
once. Before doing so ho put a crown of 
myrtle on his head. The president (but no 
one else) had the right of interrupting a 
speaker. If his behaviour were unseemly, 
the president could cut short his harangue, 
expel him from the rostrum jmd from 
the meeting, and inflict upon him a fine not 
exceeding 500 drachmsB (£16 13s. 4d.). Cases 
of graver misconduct had to be referred 
to the senate or assembly for punishment. * 
Any citizen could move a'n amendment or 
counter-proposal, which he handed in in 
writing to the presiding Prytany, The 
president had to decide whether it should 
be put to the vote. This could be prevented, 
not only by the more declaration of the 
president that it was illegal, but by any 
one present who bound himself on oath to 
prosecute the proposer for illegality. The 
speaker might also retract his proposal. 
The votes were taken by show of hands 
{cheirotoma), JThe voting was never secret, 
unless the question affected some one’s 
personal interest, as in the case of ostra- 
cism. In such cases a majority of at least 
6,0(X) votes was necessary. The resolution 
{psSpliismd) was announced by the presi- 
dent, and a record of it taken, which was 
deposited in the archives, and often publicly 
exhibited on tables of stone or bronze. 
After the conclusion of business, the presi- 
dent, through his herald, dismissed the 
people. If no final result was arrived at, 
or if the business was interrupted by a 
sign from heaven,* such as a storm or a 
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«hower of rain, the meeting was adjourned. 
Certain classes of business were assigned to 
the ordinary assemblies. 

The functions of the ecclesia were : 

(a) To take part in legislation. At the 
first regular assembly in the year the presi- 
dent asked the question whether the people 
thought any alteration necessary in the 
existing laws. If the answer were in the 
affirmative, the proposals for alteration were 
brought forward, and in the third regular 
assembly a legislative commission was ap- 
pointed from among the members of the 
HClltm or jury for the current year {stc 
HELiii-:A). The members of this commission 
were called N6m6thcta\ The question be- 
tween the old laws and the new proposals 
was then decided by a quasi-judicial process 
under the presidency of the ThesnuWietce^ 
the proposers of the new law appearing as 
prosecutors, and advocates, appointed by the 
people, coming forward to defend the old 
one. If the verdict were in favour of the 
new law, the latter had the same authority 
as a resolution of the ecclesia. The whole 
proceeding was called “ Voting {epXcheiro- 
fOnla) upon the Laws.’^ In the decadence 
of the democracy the custom grew up of 
bringing legislative proposals before the 
people, and hjiving thejp decided at any 
time that pleased the proposer. 

{b) Election of officials, {See Probole.) 
This only affected, of course, the officials 
who were elected by show of hands, as the 
StnWgl and ministers of finance, not those 
chosen by lot. In the first ecclesia of 
every prytiinla the archon asked the ques- 
tion whether the existing ministers were 
to be allowed to remain in office or not, 
and those who failed to commend them- 
selves were deposed. 

(c) The banishment of citizens by ostra- 
cism. {See Ostracism.) 

{d) Judicial functions in certain excep- 
tional cases only. {Sec Eisangelia.) Some- 
times, if offences came to its knowledge, 
the people would ‘'.ppoint a special commis- 
sion of inquiry, cr put the inquiry into 
the hands of the Areopagus or the senate. 
Offences committed against officials, or 
against private individuals, were also at 
times brought before the assembly, to obtain 
from it a declaration that it did, or did not, 
think the case one which called for a 
judicial process. Such a declaration, 
though not binding on the judge, always 
carried with it a certain influence. 

{c) In legal co-operation with the senate 
the Ecclesia had the final decision in all 


j matters affecting the supreme interests of 
* the state, as war, peace, alliances, treaties, 
the regulation of army and navy, finance, 
loans, tributes, duties, prohibition of exports 
or imports, the introduction of new religious 
rites and festivals, the awarding of honours 
and rewards, and the conferring of the citi- 
zenship [Aristotle, Const, of Athens^ 43], 

(2) At Sparta all the Sparttatai^ or citizens 
in possession of full civic rights, were en- 
titled to take part in the deliberations of the 
assembly from their thirtieth year onwards. 
The assembly was convoked once a month 
at the full moon by the kings, and later by 
the ephors as well. After 600 b.c, it met 
in a special building in the market-place at 
Sparta, the SciaSj the members standing, 
not sitting, as in the Athenian ecclesia. Its 
business was to accept or reject proposals 
made by the Gi^rtlsia or senate. {See 
Gerusia.) It made its will known by 
acclamation, or, in doubtful cases, by 
separation of the parties into different 
places. The right of bringing forward 
proposals and speaking in the debates be- 
longed only to the kings, the members of 
the Gerusia^ and the ephors ; in all other 
cases special consent was required. The 
functions of the assembly were the election 
of the officials and senators to decide (in 
doubtful cases) on the regal succession, on 
war and peace, treaties, legislation, and 
other matters affecting the state. 

Echidna. A monster and robber in Greek 
fable, half maiden, half snake, the daughter 
of Ohrysaor and Callirrh6e, or, according to 
another story, of Tartarus and Gaaja. Her 
home was the country of the Arlmi in 
Cilicia, where she brought forth to Typhosus 
a number of monsters, CerbSrus, ChTmsera, 
Sphinx, Scylla, the serpent of Leima, the 
Nemean lion, etc. {See Typhceus.) She 
was surprised in her sleep and slain by 
Argos. {See Argos, 1.) 

Echlon. One of the five Sparti who helped 
Cadmus to build Thebes ; husband of Agave, 
the daughter of Cadmus, and father of 
Pentheus. {See Sparti.) 

Echo. A Nymph, who by her chattering 
revented Hera from surprising her hus- 
and Zeus in the company of the Nymphs. 
Hera punished her by making it impossible 
for her either to speak first, or to be silent 
when any one else was speaking. She loved 
the beautiful Narcissus, but in vain, and 
pined away in grief till nothing remained 
of her but her voice. 

Eclectics or “Selectors.’’ The technmal 
name in philosophy for philosophers who 
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were attached to no particular school, but 
made a selection of favourite dogmas from 
the tenets of the different sects. 

Eclogue (Gr. Ecl6(je), A selected piece 
of writing. Properly a poem taken out of 
a larger collection, and so applied, under 
the Roman Empire, to a short poem, as an 
idyll or satire. The term was specially 
applied to the pastoral poems of Vergil and 
Calpurnfus Siculus. 

Edictum. The Roman term for any 
written announcement Inade by a magis- 
trate to the people. An Mictum was some- 
times temporary only, aa, c.^., the announce- 
ments of the public assemblies or games; 
sometimes it contained permanent enact- 
ments, as, for instance, the edicta of the 
censors against luxury. The name was 
especially ^ applied to the proclamations 
issued by judical functionaries on assuming 
ofSce, and stating the principles or rules 
which they intended to follow in the 
exercise of their authority. The edicta 
of the sediles relative to the markets 
belong to this class. One kind of edictum 
was socially important in its bearing 
upon iBUyman law, the edictum of the 

8 r»tor. In his edictum the praetor laid 
own the rules which he would observe in 
arranging the proceedings of the regular 
courts^ and of his voluntary jurisdiction, 
and in deciding cases which did not 
appear to be covered by the written enact- 
ments of the Twelve Tables, or later 
legislation. These edicta^ written on wood, 
stone, or bronze, were in early times pub- 
lished only as occasion required, but in 
later times the praetors regularly promul- 
gated them on entering upon their office. 
They prevented the fossilization of the law, 
and allowed the enactments of the Twelve 
Tables to adapt themselves in natural 
development to the changing circumstances 
of civic life and intercourse. It is true 
that the edicta had no force beyond the 
praetor’s year of office, but, as every new 
praetor observed what was found in the 
edicta of his predecessors, a permanent 
nucleus of constantly repeated rules, called 
edictum perpetuum (or continuous edict), 
was formed in course of time. This be- 
came, for the later period, a recognised 
source of customary law, side by side 
with the UgCs proper. At length, under 
Hadrian, the mass of edicta was reduced to 
system by Salvius Julianus, and received 
the force of law at the imperial command. 
This body of law included the accepted 
editta of the praetor urbCLnus and the other 


pra*tors administering law in the provinces, 
of the proconsuls, propraetors, and ajdil( s. 
It was called tdictum perpetuum^ iiis 
prmtortum^ or ius honordrium^ the latter 
because its authors had held public offic('.s 
{hunorPa). On this collection the Corpus 
Ifiris of Justinian is in great part founded. 
The emperor and imperial officials, as 
prwfectns urbl and prcvfectus prcetOrXo, 
had also the right of issuing edicta. 

Education. (1) Greek. The Dorians of 
Crete and Sparta followed a peculiar line 
in the matter of education. Throughout 
Greece generally the state left it to private 
effort; but in Sparta and Crete it came 
I under the direct supervision of the com- 
munity. At Sparta, as soon as a child was 
bom, a commission of the elders of its tribe 
had to decide whether it should be reared 
or exposed. If it was weakly or deformed, 
it was exposed in a defile of Mount Tay- 
gStus. Till his seventh year, a boy was 
left to the care of his parents. After this 
the Paiddndmds, or officer presiding over the 
whole department of education, assigned 
him to a division of children of the same 
age called a bua. Several of such buas 
together formed a troop or lla. Each bua 
was superintended by a Budgdrds, each iln 
by an IlarchOs. Both these officers were 
elected from amon% the most promising of 
the grown up youths, and were bound to • 
instruct the children in their exorcises. 
The exercises were calculated to suit the 
various ages of the children, and consisted 
in running, leaping, wrestling, throwing 
the spear and discus, as well as in a num- 
ber of dances, particularly the war dance 
or Pyrrhiche (see Pyrrhic Dance). The 
dancing was under the constant superin- 
tendence of the PaidonomoSy and five 
Bidyae under him. The discipline was 
generally directed to strengthening or 
hardening the body. The boys went bare- 
foot and bareheaded, with hair cut short, 
and in light clothing. From their twelfth 
year they wore nothing but an upper 
garment, which had to last the whole 
year. They slept in a common room with- 
out a roof, on a litter of hay or straw, 
and from their fifteenth year on rushes or 
reeds. Their food was extremely simple, 
and not sufficient to satisfy hunger. A boy 
who did not want to be hungry had to 
steal ; if he did this cleverly, he was praised, 
and punished if detected. Every year the 
boys had to undergo a flogging at the altar 
of ArtSmIs Orthia, as a test of their power 
to endure bodily paip. They were whipped 
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till the blood flowed, and deemed it a dis- 
grace to shew any sign of suffering. Read- 
ing and writing were left to private in- 
structors; but music, and choral singing 
in particular, formed a part of the regular 
discipline. The understanding was as- 
sumed to be formed by daily life in public, 
and the conversation of the men, to which 
the boys were admitted. Every Spartan 
boy looked up to his seniors as his instruc- 
tors and superiors ; the consequence being 
that in Sparta the young behaved to their 
elders with more modesty and respect than 
in any other Greek city. Besides this, 
every man chose a boy or youth as his 
favourite. He was bound to set the boy 
an example of all manly excellence, and 
was regarded as responsible and punishable 
for his delinquencies. This public education 
and the performance of the regular exer- 
cises, under the superintendence of the 
Bidyat^ lasted till the thirtieth year. In 
the eighteenth year the boy passed into the 
class of youths. From the twentieth year, 
when military service proper began, to the 
thirtieth, the youth was called an eiren. 
He was not regarded as a man, or allowed 
to attend the public assembly till his 
thirtieth year. 

The girls had an educs^ion in music and 
gymnastic education similar to that of the 
boys, and at the public games and contests 
each sex was witness of the performances of 
the other. The girls^ dross was extremely 
simple, consisting of a sleeveless tunic 
reaching not quite down to the knees, and 
open at the sides. In this, however, there 
was nothing which interfered with modesty 
and propriety of behaviour. 

In Crete the system of education was 
generally similar to that of Sparta. But the 
public training did not begin till the seven- 
teenth year, when the boys of tlie same age 
joined themselvesfreely into divisions called 
dyelai^ each led by some noble youth, whose 
father was called dgeldtdSj and undertook 
the supervision of the games and exercises. 
It is probable that the young men remained 
in this organization till their twenty-seventh 
year, when the law compelled them to marry. 

At Athens, as in Greece generally, the 
father decided whether the child should be 
reared or exposed. The latter alternative 
seems to have been not seldom adopted, 
especially when the child was a girl. If 
the education of a child was once fairly 
commenced, the parents had no power to 
put it out of the way. At the birth of a 
boy, the door of the hou4e was adorned with 


a branch of olive; at the birth of a girl, witli 
wool. On the fifth or seventh day after birth 
the child underwent a religious dedication 
at the festival of the Ainphldrdmui (“ run- 
ning round”). It was touched with instru- 
ments of purification, and carried several 
times round the burning hearth. On the 
tenth day came the festival of naming the 
child, with sacrifice and entertainment, 
when the father acknowledged it as legi- 
timate. To the eud of the sixth year the 
boys and girls were brought up together 
under female supervision ; but after this 
the sexes were educated apart. The girls’ 
life was almost entirely confined to her 
home: she was brought up under the 
superintendence of women, and with hardly 
anything which can be called profitable in- 
struction. The boy was handed over to a 
slave older than himself called PceddgOgds, 
It was the slave’s duty to watch the boy’s 
outward behaviour, and to attend him, un- 
til his boyhood was over, whenever he went 
I out, especially to the school and the gymna- 
* sium. The laws made some provision for 
the proper education of boys. They obliged 
every citizen to have his son instructed in 
music, gymnastics, and the elements of 
letters {grammdta)^ i,e. writing, reading, 
and arithmetic. They further obliged the 
parents to teach their boys some profitable 
trade, in case they were unable to leave 
them a property sufficient to maintain them 
independent. If they failed in this, they 
forfeited all claim to support from the 
children in old age. But with schools and 
their arrangements the state did not con- 
cern itself. The schools were entirely in 
private hands, though they were under the 
eye of the police. The elementary instruc- 
tion was given by the grammdtistcej or 
teachers of letters, the teacher writing and 
the scholars copying. The text-books for 
reading were mostly poems, especially such 
as were calculated to have an influence on 
the formation of character. The Homeric 
poems were the favourite reading book, but 
Hesiod, Thgognis, and others were also 
admitted. Collections of suitable passages 
from the poets wore early made for the 
boys to copy, learn by heart, and repeat 
aloud. The higher instruction given by 
the grammdtlkds was also of this literary 
character. 

Mathematics were introduced into the 
school curriculum as early as the 5th cen- 
tury, drawing not till the middle of the 
4th century B.C. Instruction in masic 
proper began about the thirteenth year. 
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The profound moral influence attributed to 
music in Greek antiquity made this art an 
essential part of education. It brought 
with it, naturally, an acquaintance with the 
masterpieces of Greek poetry. The in- 
strument most practised was the lyre, from 
its suitableness as an accompaniment to 
song. The flute was held in Jess esteem. 

The aim of education was supposed to be 
the harmonious development of mind and 
body alike. Insi,ruction in gymnastics was 
consequently regarded as no less essential 
than in music, and began at about tlie same 
age. It was carried on in the pdloistroi 
(see PALiKSTRA) under the paidotHbaij who 
wore, like the grammdttkoi^ private, not 
public instructors. The boys began their 
gymnastics in the palwsfra, and completed 
them in the gymnasia under the superinten- 
dence of the gymnastoi. The (iphehl^ in 
particular, or boys between sixteen and 
nineteen, practised their exercises in the 
gymnasia^ till, in their twentieth year, 
they were considered capable of bearing 
arms, and employed on frontier service. At 
this point they became liable to enlistment 
for foreign service, and obtained the right 
of attending the meeting of the public as- 
sembly. Towards the end of the 5th 
century B.c. the class of sophlsta^ or ])ro- 
fessors of practical education, arose. This 
gave the young men an opportunity of 
extending their education by attending 
lectures in rhetoric and philosophy; but 
the high fees charged by the sophista had 
thq effect of restricting this instruction to 
the sons of the wealthy. 

(2) Roman. Among the Romans the 
father was free, when the new-born child 
was laid before him, either to expose it, or 
to take it up, as a sign that he meant to 
rear it. He had also the right of selling 
his children, or putting them to death. It 
was not till thebegiiiningof the 3rd century 
A.D. that the exposure of children was 
legally accounted as murder, nor did the 
evil practice cease even then. If the child 
was to be reared, it was named, if a boy on 
the ninth day after birth, if a girl, on the 
eighth. The day was called dlds Instrlcns^ 
or day of purification, A sacrifice in the 
house, accompanied with a feast, gave to 
the child^s life a religious dedication. A 
box with an amulet was hung round the 
child^s neck as a protection against magic 
(see BuLT^i^:), Official lists of births were 
not published until the 2nd century after 
Christ. In earlier times, m the case of 
boys, the name was not formally confirmed 


I until the assumption of the t6ga vXrtlls. 
The child ^s physical and moral education 
was, in old times, regularly given at home 
under the superintendence of the parents, 
chiefly of the mother. The training was 
strict, and aimed at making the children 
strong and heedthy, religious, obedient to- 
the laws, temperate, modest in speech 
and actions, strictly submissive to their 
superiors, well behaved, virtuous, intelli- 
gent, and self-reliant. The girls were 
taught by their mothers to spin and weave, 
the boys were instructed by their fathers 
in ploughing, sowing, reaping, riding, swim- 
ming, boxing and fencing ; in the knowledge 
necessary for household management ; in 
I reading, writing, and counting; and in the 
Jaws of their country. The Romans did 
not, like the Greeks, lay stress on gym- 
nastics, but only carried physical exercises 
to the point necessary for military service. 
The contests and exercises took place in 
the Canijms Martius^ which, down to the 
time of the Empire, was the favourite arena 
of the youths. The state took as little care 
of mental as of physical education. If a 
man could not educate his children himself, 
he sent them to a master. From an early 
time there were elementary teachers 
tOrP.s) at Romo, corresponding to the Greek 
gramma tistcR, These wore sometimes 
slaves, who taught in their masters’ house 
for his benefit. Sometimes they were freed - 
men, who gave instruction either in families, 
or in schools, (schold or Indus) of their own. 
They received their salary monthly, but 
only for eight months in the year; no in- 
struction being given between June and 
November. Boys and girls were taught 
together. The elementary instruction in- 
cluded reading, writing, and arithmetic ; 
arithmetic being, as among the Greeks, 
practised by counting on the fingers. In 
later times grown up boys learned arith- 
metic with a special master (calculdtor)^ 
who was paid at a higher rate than the 
litterator. With the duodecimal system in 
use, arithmetic was regarded as very diffi- 
cult. The reading lessons included learning 
the Twelve Tables by heart. 

After the Second Punic War it became 
usual, at first in single families, and after- 
wards more and more generally, to employ a 
Utterator^ or grammdtlcus^ to teach Greek. 
The chief element in this instruction was 
the explanation of Greek poets, above all of 
Homer, whose writings became a school book 
among the Romans, as among the Greeks, 
At the same time higher instruction was 
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given in Latin as well, the text-book being 
the Latin Odyssey of Livius AndrSnicus, 
Terence, and in later times Vergil, Horace, 
and others. The exposition of these authors 
gave an opportunity of communicating a 
variety of information. Girls were edu- 
cated on the same lines. The highest 
point in Roman education was attained by 
the schools of the rhetoricians, which came 
into existence before the end of the re- 
publican age. In these schools, as in those 
of the grammdtlcl^ Greek was at first the 
only language taught. Since the time when 
Greek literature became the highest educa- 
tional standard, boys, and sometimes girls, 
were taught Greek from their earliest years. 
They wore put into the hands of a Greek 
paiddgoguSj or a Greek female slave, and 
learned the first rudiments from Greek 
schoolmasters. As the range of subjects 
widened, so as to include, among other 
things, music and geometry, more impor- 
tance came to be attached to scholastic edu- 
cation. This tendency was strengthened 
by the increased demand for Greek culture 
which manifested itself under the Empire 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
Western provinces. Education was carried 
on on stricter lines as the old system of 
home training disappeared, mainly owing 
to the diffusion of an effeminate refinement, 
and the parents’ habit of putting their 
children into the hands of Greek slaves. 

After the time of Vespasian the higher I 
public instructioif began to be a matter of 
imperial concern. Vespasian paid away 
as much as £850 annually to the Latin and 
Greek rhetoricians in Rome. Hadrian 
founded the Athenajum, the first known 
public institution for the higher education, 
with salaried teachers (see Athenaeum). 
After his time philosophers, rhetoricians, 
and grammarians were publicly appointed to 
lecture in all the larger cities of the empire. 
They were maintained jjartly at the expense 
of the respective communities, partly by the 
emperors, and enjoyed in all cases certain 
immunities conferred by the State. 

The ordinary educational course generally 
concluded with a boy’s sixteenth or seven- 
teenth year, though rhetorical instruction j 
was sometimes continued far beyond this 1 
limit. And towards the end 9f the re- I 
publican age, young men of intellectual 
ambition would often go to Greece to 
enlarge their sphere of culture. 

On the 17th March, the festival of the 
Llbfiralia, boys who had reached the age of 
puberty, or their fifteen tbi year, took off, in 


the presence of the Lares, their bulla and 
toga prwiexta^ or purple-edged toga, and put 
on the unadorned toga virilis. They were 
then, after a sacrifice at home, taken by 
their fathers or guardians, accompanied by 
friends and relations, to the forum, and en- 
rolled in the lists of citizens. The boys 
were from this time, in the eyes of the law, 
capable of marriage, and bound to military 
service. They now entered upon their 
tirocinium, which was regarded as the last 
stage of education. {See Tirocinium.) 

Egdria (Latin). A goddess of fountains, 
who was also a goddess of birth, and 
possessed the gift of prophecy. It was 
irom her fountain in the sacred enclosure 
of the Cimenie, before the Porta Capena 
in Rome, that the Vestal Virgins brought 
the water necessary for the baths and 
purifications of their office. There was 
another fountain of Egeria in the precincts 
of Diana at Aricia. In Roman story Egeria 
was the consort and counsellor of king 
Nunia, who used to meet her in a grotto in 
the precincts of the Camense. After the 
death of her beloved, she fled to the shrine 
of the Arician Diana, by whom, as her 
wailings disturbed the worshi]>, she was 
changed into the fountain which bore her 
name. Married women worshipped her at 
Rome, as a goddess of childbirth. 

Eiddth^a. A sea-goddess, daughter ot 
Proteus, the old man of the sea. 

Eidyllldn. See Bucolic Poetrv. 
Eilithyia (Latin, IMhgia). The Greek 
goddess of childbirth, daughter of Zeus 
and Hera, according to whose will sne 
makes childbirth easy or difficult. In 
Homer there is more than one goddess of 
the name. Just as Hera was herself often 
worshipped as a goddess of childbirth, so 
Arttois, goddess of the moon, was invoked 
under the title of Eilithyia ; the moon, 
according to ancient belief, having had 
great influence upon the event. The oldest 
seat of the worship of Eilithyia was the 
island of Crete, where a grotto at Cnossus, 
consecrated to her, is mentioned in Homer. 
Next to this came the island of Delos, where 
she was also worshipped as a goddess of 
Destiny. She had sanctuaries and statues 
in many places, being represented as veiled 
from head to foot, stretching out one hand 
to help, and in the other holding a torch, as 
the symbol of birth into the light of the 
world. 

Eirene (Latin, Ir*2ne), The Greek god- 
dess of peace, one of the Horjn. She was 
worshipped as goddess of wealth, and repre- 
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sen ted accordingly as a young woman with 
Plutus in her arms. {See Plutus.) Among 
her other attri- 


butes are the 
eornucopla^ the 
olive branch, 
Hermes’ staff, 
and ears of corn 
in her hand and 
on her head. 
The correspond- 
ing deity among 
the Romans was 
Poo?, to whom an 
altar was set up 
on July 4th, 13 
B.C., on the re- 
turn of Augustus 
from Gaul. 

Eirdsidne. See 
Ptanepsia. 



ill-treatment of heiresses, and against guar- 
dians lor ill-treatment of their wards. 
Archons.) 

Eisplidra (Athenian). An income-tax, 
levied only in extraordinary cases. It was 
based on the Solon ian division of classes 
into Pentdc6si6medimnl^ IJippeis^ Zeugltee, 
and Theti^Hj the last of whom were not 
taxed at all. The taxable capital was esti- 
mated at twelve times a man’s net income 
as estimated by himself. In the case of the 
Pentacosiomedimni^ with a minimum in- 
come of 500 drachma) and minimum capital 
of 6,000 drachmae ( = 1 talent or £200), 
the whole property was treated as taxable 
capital {Um^7nd). In the case of the 
Hippeis (300-3,600 drachmae) five-rsixths, in 
that of the Zeugitce (150-1,800 drachmae) 
five-ninths or 1,000 drachmae. The first 
instance of the levy of an eisphora oc- 
curred in 428 B.c. In 378 b.c. another 


Eisangdlia kirene with infant plutus. 
(Greek). Pro- (Munich, Gljptothek.) 
perly, an an- 
nouncement made in presence of a legal 
authority. In Attic jurisprudence eis- 
angelia was a special form of public prose- 
cution, instituted especially for offences 
which appeared to inflict injury, directly 
or indirectly, upon the state, but which it 
was impracticable to prosecute under the 
regular and customary procedure. The 
accusation was put into writing and handed 
in to the senate ; if the senate received it, 
the accused was arrested, or had to get 
three persons to stand surety for him. But 
if the charge were one of treason, or an 
attack upon the constitution, this was not 
allowed. If the voting on the guilt or 
iimoceBce o£ the accused were unfavourah/e, j 
the senate itself fixed the penalty, suppos- j 
ing it fell short of the amount which lay 
within its competence (500 drachmae or 
£16 13s. 4d,). If not, the senate referred 
the case at once to one of the courts of the 
Heluna, or even to the ecdPMa^ to which 
the prosecutor might, indeeil, have applied 
from the first. If the ecclesia decided to 
take up the case, the first thing it did was 
to fix the penalty, in case there were no 
legal provisions on this point. It then 
either entered on the investigation and 
decided the case, or handed it over to a ^ 
court of law. The name eisangelia was j 
also given to the prosecution of judges in 
office for neglect of their duties ; and to 
certain charges lodged before the archons ; 
namely, charges against children for ill- 
treatment of parents, against husbands for 


method of levying it was introduced under 
the archon Nausinicus. According to this, 
the taxable capital of the highest class 
was fixed at one-fifth of the wliole property. 
The resident aliens {metcecl)^ as well as the 
citizens, were liable to pay the eisphora. 
On the method of collecting it, see Sym- 
MORIA^:. 

Ek^cheirla. The “truce of God” (lite- 
rally, “holding of hands”), observed in 
Greece at the great festivals which were 
visited by strangers ; e,g, the national • 
games, and the Eletislnin in Attica. This 
peace was proclaimed by* heralds through- 
out Greece, to secure the visitors to the 
games freedom in passing backwards and 
forwards and security during the festival. 
In the case of the Eleusinia the truce 
lasted 1| months and ten days. 

El&phebdlla. A festival held at Athens 
in the month ElAphebSlion (March-April) 
in honour of Artemis as goddess of the 
chase and of game. (See Artemis.) 

Electra (Gr. Elektra), (1) Daughter of 
AgAmemnon and Clytsemnestra, sister of 
IphIgSnIa and Orestes. She saved Orestes 
from the murderer of his father, and 
assisted him afterwards in avenging his 
death. She married Py lades, her brother's 
friend, and became the mother of M6don 
and StrSphlus. 

(2) One of the PleiSdfis, the mother (by 
Zeus) of l)ardanus, ancestor of the royal 
house of Troy. 

Electrum (Gr. Elektrdn), This word had 
two motanings in antiquity. (1) A mixture 
of gold and silver in the proportion of about 
4:1. (2) Amber, 4he use of which in orna- 
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iiiontation was known to the Greeks as 
early as the Homeric age through their 
trade with Plimnicia. In later times, mainly 
through the overland trade, amber was 
brouglit down from the Baltic to the 
mouths of the Po, and from thence farther 
south. In tlie classical times it seems to 
liave been only in exceptional cases that 
amber was applied to the uses of art ; and 
as Greek influence increased, the taste for 
it disappeared in Italy. It was only to- 
wards the end of the republican cage that 
it gradually came into favour again, and 
then as a material for ladies* ornaments, 
such as bracelets, pins and rings, and for 
adorning bedsteads and similar furniture. 
Under the Empire it was more fashionable 
than it had ever been. The white, wax- 
coloured sort was accounted the worst, and 
was only used for fumigation. The ruddy 
amber, especially if transparent, found more 
favour ; the bright yellow, of the colour of 
Falernian wine, was liked best of all. The 
natural colour was sometimes intensihod or 
altered by artificial mejins. 

Electrydn (Gr. ElcktryOn), Son of Perseus 
and Andromeda, king of Mycenae, father of 
Alcmene, the mother of Horilcles. {See 
Amphitryon.) 

Elegy. The general term in Greek for 
any poem written in the elegiac metro, a 
combination of the dcactylic hexameter <aiid 
pentameter in a couplet. The word elegOs 
is probably not Greek, but borrowed from 
the Lydians, and means a plaintive melody 
accompanied by the flute. How it happened 
that the word was applied to elegiac poetiy, 
the earliest representatives of which by no 
means confined it to mournful subjects, is 
doubtful. It may be that the term was 
only chosen in reference to the musical set- 
ting, the elegy having originally been ac- 
companied by the flute. Like the SpdSj the 
elegy was a production of the lonians of 
Asia Minor. Its dialect was the same as 
that of the ejjoSj and its metre only a varia- 
tion of the epic metro, the pentameter being 
no more than an abbreviation of the 
hexameter. The elegy marks the first 
transition from the epic to lyric proper. 
The earliest representatives of the elegy, 
Calllnus of Ephesus (about 700 B.C.), and 
Tyrteeus of Aphid me in Attica (about 000), 
gave it a decidedly warlike and political 
direction, and so did Solon (640-550) in his 
earlier poems, though his later elegies have 
mostly a contemplative character. The 
elegies of ThSogiiis of Megfira (about 540), 
though gnomic and erotic, are essentially 
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political. The first typical representative 
of the erotic elegy was Miinnermus of 
Coloph(3n, an elder (;on temporary of Solon. 
The elegy of mourning or sorrow w'a^ 

, brought to perfection by Simonides of Oeoh 
(died B.C. 469). After him the emotional 
I element predominated. Antlmiichus of CohV 
I phon (about 4CHI) gave the elegy a learned 
tinge, and was thus the prototype of the 
elegiac poets of Alexandria, Phandcles, 
Phlletas of Cos, Hermesianax of Colophon, 
and Callimachus of Cyrene, the master of 
them all. The subject of the Alexandrian 
elegy is sometimes the passion of love, with 
its pains and pleasures, treated through the 
medium of images and similes taken from 
mythology, sometimes learned narrative of 
fable and history, from which personal emo- 
tion is absent. 

This t^^pe of elegy, with its learned and 
obscure manner, was taken up and imitated 
at Rome towards the end of the Republic. 
The Romans soon easily surpassed their 
Greek masters both in warmth and sin- 
cerity of feeling and in finish of style. 
The elegies of Catullus are among their 
earliest attempts; but in the Augustan 
age, in the hands of Cornelius G alius, 
Prdpertius, Tibullus, and Ovid, the elegiac 
style was entirely appropriated by Latin 
literature. Ovid in his Fasti showed how 
a learned subject could be treated in 
this metre. From his time onward the 
elegiac metro was constantly employed. In 
tho later literature it was used, like the 
epic metre, for every possible subject, as, 
for instance, by Rutllitls Namatlanus in 
the description of his return from Rome to 
France (a.d. 416). In the 6th century a.d, 
the poet Maximianus, born in Etruria at 
the beginning of the 6th century, is a late 
instance of a genuine elegiac poet. 

Elephants. Indian elephants were first 
used in European warfare by the successors 
of Alexander for the purpose of breaking 
through the enemy *s ranks. An ele])hant, 
if completely equipped, carried on its back, 
besides its driver, a tower or howdah, 
generally containing four archers. Tin*. 
Romans first learned their use in the war 
w'ith Pyrrhus. In the Second Punic War 
they got possession of African elephants, the 
first which they turned to their own account, 
and used them against Philip of Macedon, 
But elephants never played so important a 
part in the Roman armies as they had in 
those of Alexander’s successors. They 
were liable to panic if the enemy frightened 
them with firebrands or in any other way, 
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and in this state l^ecame dan^jerous to 
I'ricnds as well as enemies. Combats of 
elephants, however, were always the central 
attraction in the fights of wild animals in 
the games of the circus, and, from the time 
of Augustus, the chariots which bore the 
images of the deified emperors were drawn 
by elephants in the solemn procession. 

Eleusinia. The two mystic festivals of 
Demeter and her daughter Perse])h6ne 
(C<5r^) celebrated in Attica. They took their 
name from the city of Eleusis, twelve miles 
distant from Athens. T^liis was, from time 
immemorial, a seat of the worship of 
Demeter, instituted, it was said, by the 
goddess herself after the disappearance of 
her daughter. {See Demetkk.) The wor- 
ship of Dionysus was early associated with 
that of the two goddesses of the earth, for 
Dionysus was himself a god of fertility, 
worshipped hero under the name of lakchos, 
as son of Zeus and Demetor or Persephone. 
The ritual of the Elousinian service was 
supposed to have been ordained by Eumol- 
pus {see Eumoi.pus). The conquest of 
Eleusis, which took place, according to the 
story, under king Erechtheus, gave Athens 
a right to take part in the solemnity, and 
the lesser of the two festivals was actually 
celebrated in Athens. Eleusis, however, 
continued to bo the chief seat of the wor- 
ship, and the highest priesthoods were 
hereditary in the Elousinian families of the 
Eumolpidae and Kerykes. The sanctity 
which shrouded the Elousinian mysteries 
occasioned the foundation of Eleusinia on 
their model in other Greek cities. But the 
initiations at Eleusis were always accounted 
the most sacred and the most efficacious. 
The events celebrated in the mysteries were 
the descent of Persephone into the world 
below, and her return to light and to her 
mother. The former was celebrated at the 
greater Eleusinia between autumn and 
seed-time ; the latter in spring at the lesser I 
Eleusinia. The symbolical representation 
of both events had the same object. This 
was to excite and strengthen in the minds 
of the initiated, by means of the story of 
Persephone, the faith in the continuance of 
iife^ and a system of rewards and punish- 
ments after death. The right of initiation 
into the Eleusinian mysteries was in all 
probability restricted originally to inhabi- 
tants of Attica, but it was not long before 
it was extended to all Greeks. In later 
times, after their closer connexion with the 
Greeks, the Romans were also admitted. 
Barbarians were excluded, and so were all ' 


who had been guilty of murder, or any other 
serious ofl’ciicc. TJie neophyte was proposed 
for initiation by an Athenian citizen who 
I had himself been initiated. He was admitted 
first to the lesser mysteries at the lesscir 
Eleusinia. At this stage the candidates 
' were termed Mt/sfa% and were allowed to 
, take a limited part in the greater EUk- 
1 sinia the next autumn. They were not 
initiated, however, into the greater inys- 
' teries until the greater Eleusinia succeed- 
! ing these ; and after their initiation were 
: called epopia*^ or seers. The external 
arrangement of the festival was in the 
hands of the second archon, or Archon 
Basileus, who exercised a general superin- 
tendence over the whole of the public wor- 
ship. Ho was assisted by four overseers 
{epiniiiPtw)^ two of whom were elected from 
the whole body of citizens, and two from the 
Eleusinian families of the Enmolpidse and 
Kerykes.* Tlie liigh-priestly oflicials, who 
carried out the liturgical functions at the 
celebration, were also chosen from these 
two families. The Hierophantes, or duel 
priest, belonged to the house of Enmolpus. 
It was his duty to exhibit to the initiated 
the mysterious shrines, and probably to 
lead the performance of the hymns handed 
down from his ancestors. The Keryx, oi 
herald, was of 
the house of the 
Kerykes. He 
summoned the 
initiated, in the 
traditional form 
of words, to wor- 
ship, pronouncing 
for them the form 
of prayer. The 
Daduch5s or 
torch-bearer, and 
the superinten- 
dent of the sacri- 
fice, were also im- 
portant officials. 

The lesser 
Eleusinia were 
celebrated in the 
month Anthes- 
terlon, which 
corresi)onded roughly to February. 

The service was performed at Agrae, a 
suburb of Athens on the Ilissus, in the 
temple of Demeter and Core, and accom- 

* Keryx was, according to one account, repre- 
sented as the son of HermGa and Aglaurds, 
daughter of Cecrops, acxjording to another, one of 
the sons of Eumolpu^f• 



(1) ’i^KLEUSINlAN PRIEST. 
(Vase from Kertch ; Gerhard, 
(Jes. Abh,, taf. 77.) 
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panioil by mystical rites, the nature of 
which is unknown. It was said to have 
l>een found» d at the wish of Heracles, who, 
l)eing a stian;yjei-, was excluded by usage 
from the greater Eleusinia. The groat 
Eleusinia were celebrated in the middle of 
B6edr6mioii (roughly — Si'ptember), for a 
space probably of nine days. The first days 
were devoted to the prej)aration for the 
main festival, bathing in the sea, sacrifices 
of purification, and the like. On the .sixth 
day, the 20th Boedromion, the immense 
multitude of n/;y.s^c, in festal attire and 
crowned with myrtle, inarched in proces- 
sion along the sacred way to Elen sis, pre- 
ceded by the imago of lakchos, who gave 
his name to the celebration Mindi time 


by the potion mixed of water, meal, and 
penny-royal, suj)posed to have been the 
first food tasted by Demeter after her re- 
ception in Eleusis. It was probably while 
these celebrations were going on that the 
KpopUv^ and the Mtjsttv, who wore called to 
their final initiation, took part in the mys- 
teries proper. Mysterious rites were first, 
it would seem, performed in darkness, 
which threw the celebrants into a state of 
painful suspense and expecitation. Then, 
in a dazzding light, and amid groat 
.splendour, the Hierophantes showed them 
certain shrines of the goddess and lakchos, 
explaining their meaning; holy songs being 
meantime performed, partly by himself, 
partly by choirs with instrumental accoin- 



(2) * PLAN OF TIIK TKMPLE KNCLOSUKK AT KLEUSIS. 

A, enter pertMWa; a a. inner pen'tolo* ; B, greater propylona; C, lesser propvlasa; 
D, Great Temple of the Mysteries, with portico of Philon (183 ft. x 37i ft.), and Tflsa- 
ierion, or interior of the temple (178 ft. x 170 ft.), with eight rows of seats, partly hewn 
out of the rocli.—Unedited Aiift^uiftes of Altica, chap. i. 6. 


was Spent, partly in the performance of 
acts of devotion at the numerous holy 
places on the road, partly in merriment 
and banter; so that it was late in the 
evening before they arrived at the T^les- 
f£rldn, or house of initiation, at Eleusis. 
This was a magnificent temple erected by 
Pericles in place of the ancient temple of 
Demeter, which had been burnt down in the 
Persian War. During the following nights 
various celebrations took place at those 
spots in Eleusis and its neighbourhood 
which were hallowed in the story of the 
goddess. In these were represented the 
sorrowful searching of the goddess for her 
lost daughter, and the mother’s joy at find- 
ing her. The transition from sorrow and 
fasting to joy and festivity was symbolized 


paniment. The climax of the whole was 
the sacred drama, a representation of the 
story of the three goddesses in the worlds 
above and below. The festival was brought 
to a close by a libation of water from two 
vessels in the shape of a top (pUmdchdt^). 
The water was poured in the direction of 
east and west with mystical formiilaB. 

The ancients speak of the revelations 
made in the mysteries as having a bene- 
ficial influence on morality, pointing as 
they did to reward and punishment after 
death. They represent them further as 
giving comfort in the trials and sufferings 
of life, and as opening brighter hopes after 
death. It is certain that there were few 
citizens of Athens who were not initiated ; 
many who peglected the rite early in life 
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were initiated in old a^^e. For in the 
po]mlar belief the initiation conferred a 

laiin to the joys promised in the mysteries 
to the good after deatli. 

The Elensinian mysteries maintained 
tlieir position for a long time. Among 
tlie Romans, men of the highest rank, as, 
for instance, Hadrian and Marcus Aurelius, 
deigned to receive the initiation. When 
tlie Christian emperor Valeiitinian put an 
end to all religious celebrations by night, 
ho excepted the EJeitsiniaj which continued 
in existence till they were abolished by 
Theodosius towards the end of the 4th 
century a.d. 

Eleuth^ria. A festival in honour of 
Eros, celebrated at Samos. (See Eros.) 

Eleven. See Hendeka. 

Elissa. See Dido. 

Elj^slum. In Homer Elysium is a 
beautiful meadow at tlie western extremity 
of the earth, on the banks of tlie river 
Oceanus. Thither the favoured of Zeus, 
such as Rluulamanthys his son, and his 
son-in-law Menelaus, are carried without 
having seen death. They live a life of 
perfect happiness, there is no snow, nor 
► storm, nor rain, but the cool west wind 
breathes there for ever. Hesiod speaks of 
the islands of the blest by the Ocean, where 
some of the heroes of the fourth generation 
of men live a life without pain, and where 
the earth produces her fruits three times in 
the year. According to Pindar, all tvho 
have three times passed blamelessly through 
life live there in perfect bliss under the 
sway of CrSnus and his assessor Rhada- 
manthys. Such are Cadmus and Pcleus, 
and Achilles througli the intercession of his 
mother Thetis with Zeus. Like Cronus, the 
Titans, after their reconciliation wdth Zous, 
dwell on these islands. In later times Ely- 
sium with its bliss was localized in the 
world below, and regarded as the abode of 
those whom the judges of the dead liad 
pronounced worthy "of it. (Cj). Hades, 
Realm of.) 

Emanclpatlo (Roman). The formal libe- 
ration of a son from the control (vuhius) of 
his father. If the son 'were sold three times 
over, all the rights of his father came to an ' 
end. If then a father wished to make a 
son his own master (sici film), he made 
him over three times by maneipatXO or a 
fictitious sale to a third person. The third 
person emancipated him the first and second 
PivSe] so that he came again into the con- 
trol of his father. After purchasing him a 
third time he either emancipated him him- 


j self, and thus became his jjafrdnuSj or ho 
sold him back to his father, to whom li(3 
now stood, not in the relation of a son, Imt 
in mancJfHOj so that the father (ton Id 
liberate him without more ado. In this 
case the father remained jjafronvs of the 
son. Tho emancipated son did not, as in 
the ease of adojDtion (see Adoption), ]):iss 
into the pat via putestds of another, and 
therefore retained his father's family nan 
But he lost his right to inherit in default 
of a will. 

Em^thlon. Sou of Eos and Tithoims, 
broth( 3 r of Memiion, from whom ho seiziitd 
tho government of the Etliiopians. He was 
slain by Heracles when travelling in seareh 
of the apples of the Hosperldes. 

EmmMeia. The serious and majestic 
dance of the chorus in the Greek Tragedy. 

EmpSddcles. A Greek philosopher and 
poet, born of a rich and noble family at 
Agrigontum in Sicily, about 490 H.C. Like 
his father, Met(3n, who had taken part in 
the expulsion of tho tyrant Thr3,syda‘us, 
he was an ardent supporter of tho demo- 
cra^^ 3 ^ He lent his aid in destroying tho 
aristocracy and setting up a democratic 
constitution, although his fellow-citizens 
offered him the kingly dignity. He was 
(content with tho powerful influonce whi(ih 
he derived from his wealth, his elo(|ucnee, 
and extraoidinary knowledge. His ne- 
(juaintanco with modicuio and natural 
sciem^o was so great as^to win him tho 
reputation of a wonder-worker in his life- 
time, and the position of a hero after his 
death. It was probably a political revolu- 
tion which caused him, in advanced age, to 
leave his country and settle in tlie Pelo- 
ponnese. He died about 430 B.c., away 
from Sicily. A later story represented him 
as having thrown himself into tho crater of 
iEtna, that his sudden disappearance might 
make the people believe him a god. The 
truth, however, was said to have been 
revealed by the appearance of his shoes, 
thrown up by the volcano. 

He was the author of propitiatory hymns, 
probably of a mystical and religious charac- 
ter; of a didactic poem on medicine; and 
of an epic poem in three books upon Nature. 
This last was liis chef cV oeuvre^ and had a 
high reputation in antiquity, both for its con- 
tents, and for its form, in which the writer 
took Homer for his master. Considerable 
fragments of it remain, Avritten in a sublime 
and pregnant style. His system is grounded 
upon the assumption of four unchangeable 
elements, fire (the hoblest of all), air, earth, 
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and water, and two opposing forces, Love 
Avliich bin<ls and attracts, and Hate wliicli 
separates and repels. The formation of the 
world began when the elements, held to- 
gether by Love, and separated b}" Hate, 
again tended to union under the intlnence 
of Love. The manifold minglings and 
s^'parations of the elements originated the 
dilferent species, that of man included. 
C)iir perceptions arise from the partic,h‘s 
which are thrown off by things, and strc^ain 
in uj>on ns through special pores or passage's. 
As in our persons all the fundamental 
elements are united, we are enabled by 
their means to recognise what is homo- 
geneous outside us. Our ideas are not pui e, 
but compounded of the particles which ))Our 
in upon us and go out from us. The system 
of Empedocles often agreed with that of 
Pythagoras. Both adopted the theory of 
transmigration, and the moral and ascetic 
doctrines connected with it. The pro])itia- 
tory hymns above mentioned may well 
have been in harmony with these ideas. 

Emptlo. See Bonorum Emptio. 

Encaustlke. The art of painting by 
burning in the colours. {See Painting.) 

Encfilftdus. (See Giants.) 

Encomldn (Greek). Originally the song 
sung by the chorus at the kOmos or festal 
procession held at the groat national games 
in honour of the victor, either on the day 
of his victory, or on its anniversary. The 
word came afterwards to denote any song 
written in celebration of distinguished 
persons, and in later times any spoken or 
written panegyric whatever. 

Endeis. Daughter of Chiron and the 
Naiad Chanclo, wife of ^acus, mother of 
Peleiis and Telamon. 

Endeixis. A terra in Athenian juris- 
prudence, denoting a prosecution in no- 
torious cases, as, for instance, against the 
Prytanes, if they refused to put a question 
to the vote in the great assembly. It was 
especially employed against persons who, 
although lying under presumed to 

claim a share in civic rights, as (particu- 
larly) by instituting prosecutions, or ap- 
pearing, speaking, and voting in the assem- 
bly [Aristotle, Const of Athens^ 29, 52, G3]. 

Endrdmis (Greek). (1) A boot of leather 
or felt, rising as far as the calf or above it, 
and fitting close to the foot. In front it 
was open and fastened with straps. It 
was specially adapted for journeys or hunt- 
ing, and consequently appears often in 
representations of Artemis and of the 
ErinfSs. Runners in rAces too, often wore 


it. (Ncc Elkusinia, fig. 1, and Erinys.) (2) 
A tliick woollen rug (mentioned by Martial 
and Juvenal, iii 102). 

Endjl^mlon. In Greek mythology, the 
beautiful son of Aetlillos (or, according to 
another story, Zeus and Cillj^ce), daughter 
of /E6lus, king of Elis, father of Epeus, 
.Etolus, and Paeon, the first of whom won 
the government of the country by coiKpier- 
ing in a race which his father had set on 
foot. He was loved by Selene, the goddess 
ol‘ the moon, by whom he had fifty daughters. 
They were .supposed to symbolize the fifty 
lunar months wliioh intervened between 
the 01yinpi(i games. His grave was at 
Olympia. Another story made him a sliep- 
herd or liuntei’ on Mount LatmSs in Caria. 
Zeus bestowed on liiin eternal youth and 
eternal life in the form of unbroken slumber. 
Selene descended every night from heaven 
to visit and embrace the beautiful sleeper 
in his grotto. 

Ennius {Qiiinfns). The founder of the 
Hellenized type of Jiatin poetry. He was 
born 231 > B.c. at RudTse in CYtlabrla, and 
was by descent aGrsecised Messapian. He 
was probably educated at TaLrentum, and 
served with the Romans in the Second 
Punic War in Sardinia, whence Cato took 
him to Rome in 204 B.c. His poetical 
talent liere came to his aid, not in a 
pecuniaiy way (for he was in slender cir- 
cumstances to the end of his life), but as 
an introduction to tlie favour of the great 
men. Among these must be mentioned the 
Scipios, and Eulvlns Noblllor, who took him 
in his retinue to the J^ltolian war in B.C. 189, 
and whose son procured him the citizen- 
ship five years later (184). A gouty affec- 
tion did not prevent him from continuing 
his literary work to an advanced age 
He was in his sixty-seventh year when he 
finished his AnnCtles^ and he put a tragedy 
on the stage shortly before his death. He 
died in 170 B.C., in his seventieth year. It 
was said that the Scipios placed his image 
in their family vault. 

Ennius wrote poetry with success in a 
great number of styles. But in his own 
opinion, as well as in that of his fellow- 
citizens, his greatest work was his Annales 
in eighteen books. This was a chrono- 
logical narrative of Roman history in verse. 
Like Nsevius* Bellum Pcenlcum^ it began 
with the destruction of Troy, and came 
down to the poet’s own times. In this 
oem Ennius created for the Romans their 
rst national epic, the fame of which 
was only eclipsea by Vergil. But he did 
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more. B}’ the introduction of the (iioek 
hexameter Ennius did much to further tlie 
future development of Jjatin poiUry. His 
predecessor, Nmvius, liad continued to 
write in the native Saturnian metro, which 
was hardly capable of artistic development. 
But the practice of writin<^ in the strict 
dactylic measure enable.d the Tjatin ])oets 
to assimilate the other metrical forms }»re- 
sented by Greek literature. 

Of the Annals we possess, relatively speak- 
ing, only a small number of fragnuuits. 
Some of these can only bo distinguished 
from prose by their metrical form; otluus are 
very fine, both in form and ideas. Ennius 
sliowed considerable capacity, too, as a 
writer of tragedies. His dramas, which were 
very numerous, were composed after Greek 
models, especially the tragedies of Euripid(‘s. 
More than twenty of these Eurijiidean plays 
are known to us by their titles and sur- 
viving fragments. He also wrote priv- 
textcBj or tragedies on Roman subjects, as, 
for instance, the AmbniviOj rcpres(*nting 
the siege and conquest of this city b}' his 
patron Fulvius Nobilior. His comedies 
were neither so numerous nor so important 
as his tragedies. Besides these he wrote 
several books of satTnur^ or collections of 
poems of various contents and in various 
metres. Several of his adaptations or trans- 
lations of Greek originals were probably in- 
cluded in these : as, for instance, the 7/cdy- 
pMg^fica, a gastronomic work after Arche.s- 
tratus of Gela ; Epic/iarmuSj a didactic 
poem on the “Nature of Things”; Etfhe- 
mUnts^ a rationalistic interpretation of the 
popular fables about the gods; rnveepta 
or Jb’otrepttcuSj containing moral doctrines; 
and others of the same kind. Tiie.re was a 
poem entitled Sn'pio^ written in honour of 
the elder Africanus. WHiether this was a 
satura or a drama is uncei-tain. 

The memory of Ennius long survived the 
fall of the Republic. Even after literary 
taste had taken quite a different direction, 
he was revered as the father of Tiatiii 
poetry, and especially as having <lnno much 
to enrich the Latin language. 

Ennddlus {Magnus Felix). A Latin 
rhetorician and ]>oet. He was born about 
473 A.D. in the south of Franco, and died 
in 521 as bishop of Pavia. Among the 
other works, he wrote between 504 and 
508 an extremely fulsome panegyric on 
Theodosius the Great, and a biography of 
Epiphanius, his predecessor in the see. 
Both these writings have a value for the 
historian. Besides these wo have a collec- 


tion of twenty-eight model spoochos, some 
I of which were really delivered : nine books 
of letters, and two of poems, sacred and 
secular. The first book of poems contains 
longer, the sei‘.ond shorter and occasional 
pieces. Both show a certain command of 
form. 

En6m6tla. A subordinate division of the 
TJtchos ill the Spartan army. {See Locnos 
and Moka.) 

Eny3<li6s. Epithet of Ares. {See Arks.) 

Enyo. (1) A Greek goddess of battle, 
companion of Ares {see Akes), identified by 
the Romans with Belloiia. {See Arks, 
Bellona.) (^2) One of the Grake. {See 
Grai.k.) 

Eos ( Latin Aurbm). The Greek goddoss 
of the dawn, daughter of the Titan Hyperi(3n 
and Theia, sister of Helios and Selene, by 
Astni'us, mother of the winds, Argestes, 
Zephyros, Boreas and Notos, the morning 
star and of the stars in general. 

Her hair is beautiful, her arms and fingers 
ruddy, .her wings are white. She rises 
early from her couch on the Eastern Ocean, 
and in a saffron-coloured mantle, on a golden 
chariot drawn by white horses, she comes 
forth as her brother\s herald to proclaim 
the rising of day to mortals and immortals. 
Loving all fresh and youthful beauty, she 
carries away Olitiis, Oephalns, Orion and 
Tithoiius, to whom she bears Momnon and 
Ematlnon. She is represented in works of 
art Jis hovering in the sky, or riding on her 
chariot, moving with a torch before Ares, 
or sprinkling dew from a vase over the 
earth. See I^fE.MKoN. 

Epkph6s. See To and Belos. 

Epeus {Eprius). {See Tro.jan War.) 

Ephebi. The Athenian name for youths 
over the age of sixteen. The completion 
of a boy’s sixteenth year was tho occasion 
of a festival, at which the epMhus made a 
drink olfering to Heracles, and entertained 
his friends with wine. His hair, hitherto 
worn long, was cut, and the loc.ks dedicate<l 
to Apollo. For the two following years the 
ephebi were mainly employed in gymnastic 
exercises, and after that time the jiroper 
civic ephehita commenced. After an exa- 
mination intended to test the genuineness 
of their civic descent and their physical 
capacity, the ephebi were entered on the 
list of tlieir tribe, presented to the people 
assembled in the theatre, armed with sj^jear 
and shield, and taken to the sanctuary of 
AgraulSs at the foot of the citadel, where 
they bound themselves by a solemn oath 
to the service and (defence of their country. 
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Eor the two following years they served as 
guards on tho frontier. After the coinplo- 
tioii of their twentieth ^^ear they were ad- 
mitted to the meetings of the assembly and 
niiiployed in foreign service. Their dross 
was the chldmys and the ])i!tdsus. 

Ephegesis. See Apagoue. 

Eph^tse. A judicial court of high anti- 
quity at Athens, consisting of tifty-one 
judges olerted from the noblest Athenian 
families. It gave decisions in cases of 
murder at five diirerent places, differing 
according to tho character of the case. If 
the crime had a religious character, tlio 
Archon Basileus presided. {See Akciions.) 
Solon did not abolisli this court, but handed 
•over to tlio newly organized Aredpagus its 
most important functions, — the power of 
deciding cases of intentional murder, poison- 
ing, malicious wounding, arson, and the like. 
The nearest relations of the murdered person 
were bound by religious sanction to avenge 
Jiis blood. At the funeral, and after that 
in the market jdace, they uttered a solemn 
denunciation, which bade the murderer keep 
away from all public places, assemblies, 
and sanctuaries, and to appear before the 
court. The Archon Basilous, after tho 
charge had been announced and received, 
repeated this denunciation. Tho preliminary 
investigation, and determination of tho place 
whore the court was to be held, followed 
at three appointed times in three succes- 
sive months. The case was not finally 
dealt with till the fourth month. On tho 
first two days of tho final trial the two 
parties, after solemnly taking an oath, con- 
'ducted thoir case in person. On tho third 
day judgment was given, in case the accused 
had not gone into voluntary exile. If he 
had, his property was confiscated, but he 
was pursued no further. Intentional mur- 
der was punished with death, malicious 
wounding with exile; the man^s property 
was confiscated in both cases. In tho 
court of Areopagus, if the votes of tho 
judges wore equal, tho accused was acquit- 
ted. If tho homien'do were legally allowed 
(as, for instance, that of an adulterer) 
or legally innocent (as in self-defence), the 
case was investigated in the Dolphinlon, a 
sanctuary of the Delphic Apollo ; and only 
a religious purification was exacted. (>ases 
of unintentional homicide, murder of an 
alien, and instigation to murder, were taken 
at the Palladion, a saiictuaiy of Pallas. 
Instigation to murder was punished with 
banishment and confiscation of property, 
tho murder of an alien with banishment, 


unintentional murder with banishment, 
until the kinsmen of tlie murdered person 
gave j)ermissiou to tlio slayoi* to return. In 
the time of Demosthenes it would seem 
that the cases which used to be heard at 
the Dolphinion and Palladion were handed 
over to the UrilastiV. Thus tho Ephotio 
had only two courts left them, that in 
Phreatto, a place in the Piranis, near tho 
sea, and the Piytaiieum. Tho former had 
only to judge in tho rare event of a person 
banished for unintentional homicide being 
charged with intentional murder. As ho 
might not set foot on land, he was heard 
standing in a ship, and if ibniid guilty was 
punished with banishment for life. At the 
Pry taneum a regular court was held on inani- 
mate objects and animals which had been the 
cause of death to a human being. The presi- 
dent of the four old Ionic tribes removed the 
object or the animal over the border. Again, 
if a murder had been committed and the of- 
fender was undiscovered, this court had to 
pronounce lawful sentence against him [Dom. 
23 §§ 64-79 ; Aristotle, Const Athens^ 57). 

Ephialtes. See Aload/k. 

Ephors (i5?^>7if^rof== overseers.) A board 
of five members at Sparta, elected annually 
from all the citizens. It is said to have 
been established by Lycurgus or king Thco- 
poinpus (770 B.O.). The original intention 
was that it should give decisions in private 
matters, and represent the absent kings in 
certain of their duties, especially the super- 
intendence of the officials and of public 
discipline. But their circle of authority 
gradually widened, till it came to mean a 
superintendence over the whole common- 
wealth, including tho kings. The ephors 
liad the right of raising objections against 
their actions, calling them, like other 
officials, to account for their conduct, pun- 
ishing them with lines and reprimands, and 
even prosecuting tliem before the senate, 
and threatening thorn with dej)Osition and 
death. They were the only citizens who 
were not obliged to rise in the kings^ 
presence, a fact which gives a good idea of 
the relative position of th(^ two parties. 
Besides the duty of opposing everything, 
which they thought adverse to the laws^j 
and interests of Sparta, they had fromeai* 
times the right of summoning the delibei 
tive and legislative assemblies, the 
and Ecclesiaj to make proposals . U 
and take the le&d in proceedimiim 
their management. 
accompanied the 
It isprobablUbllf 
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ji)t(‘ii<leiico of the j)u])lic treasure. In their 
capacity of protectors of the jmblic dis- 
cipline their authority extended itself to 
the minutest details of ])i-ivate life. In 
toward to the Helots and Perkeci it was 
still more alsoliite. Even on a jwria'Cifs 
tlicy could pass sentence of (hsath without 
trial. (/SV'c Pkkuicci.) On iinjtortant occa- 
sions a majority of their votes was required. 
At the end of their annual oiHce, on which 
they entered at tlie beginning of the 
Sjjartan year or at tlic time of the autumnal 
equinox, they were liable to be called to 
account by their successors. The year was 
dated by the name of the first Ephor on 
the board. 

Ephdrus. A Greek historian, born about 
4U0 n.c. at Cyme, in Asia Minor. He lived 
to see the invasion of Asia by Alexander 
the Great in 884. Like TJieopompus, ho 
was a pupil of Isocrates, who, .se(*in<^ that 
lie was not likely to succeed as a public 
s[)eakor, persuaded him to write history. 
He was the author of a Universal History, 
which omitted the mythical age, and began 
with the return of the Hei-riclidai into the 
Peloponnese. It treated in thirty books the 
history of the Greek and barbarian world, 
during a space of 750 years, ending in 840 
B.c. The last book is said to have been 
completed by his son Demophllus. Tiie 
work was contiiinod in the Alexandrian 
period by Diyllus of Athens, Psaon of 
Platica, and Meiiudotus of Periiithus. It 
w'as much read and used for tlie wealth and 
excellent arrangement of its material, which 
embraced geography, etliiiography, myth- 
ology, and the histoiy of civilization and 
literature. It mot witli much hostile criti- 
cism, but had its a<linirers, among whom 
was Polybius. 

Eplcaste. Sec Jocasta. 

Epicharmus. A Greek comedian, born 
in the island of Gos, about 540 n.c. When 
only a child of thre (3 months old he came 
with his father Heluthales, a physician, to 
Megara in Sicily, where ho died "about 450 
at the age of 80. Like his father, lie is 
said to have been personally acquainted 
with Pythrigoriis, and whether this is so or 
no, his philosophical attainments were not 
inconsiderable. It was E])ic}iarmus who 
gave to tlie Doric comedy of Sicily its liter- 
ary form. Thirty-five of his play.s, written 
in the Doric dialect, are known to us by 
their titles, and a few Meagre fragments 
have survived. Tliey differed from the 
Attic comedy in having no chorus. Their 
subjects were taken partly from the stories 


of gods and heroes, whicli the}’' burles(inod 
amf caricatured, and i)artly from life. fhe 
plots seem to have been simple and tlje 
action ra})id. Tlie jihilosopliical leanings 
of E]>icliarmus are shown in numerous say- 
ings of deej) ])raciical wisdom. Plato said 
that Ej)icharmus was the jirince of comedy, 
as Homer was of tragedy, a striking testi- 
mony to the perfection (4 his compositions 
in their own line. In his mythical conuidy 
he was imitated by Dliiolochu.s of Syracuse, 

Epicheirdtdnia. See Ecclksia. 

Epictetus {iTY. Ej)iktPt6ii). A Greek ]dii- 
loso})hcr, born at Hierapulis in Phrygia. 
He lived a long time in iiomo as a slave, 
in the house of Ejiaphroditus, a favourite 
of Nero. Emancipated b}’^ his master, lie 
became a professor of the Stoical system, 
which he had learned from the lectures of 
]\[usonius Eufus. Wlien the philosopheis 
were exjielled from Home by Domitian in 
84 A.D., Epictetus went to Nicbpblis in 
Epirus, where lie lived as the master of a 
school until the reign ol‘ Hadrian (117 A.D.) 
He formed numerous disciples by free con- 
versations after the manner of Socrates. 
Among these was Arrlanus, to whom we 
owe an account of Epictetus’ doctrine, for 
the master himself loft nothing in writing. 
The main point on wliich ho laid stress 
was the indepondenco of the human mind 
of all external circumstances, such being 
not in our power. This freedom is to be 
attained by patience and renunciation. 
TJio duty of man is to find all his hajipinoss 
within liimself, and the 2 )ow^er of which ho 
should bo most in awo is the deity in his 
own breast. 

Epicurus (Gr. EpXkouyf}s.) A Greek j)hi- 
losopher, founder of the Ejneurean school^ 
which was so named after him. He was 
lx)rn342 R.c. in the Attic dome of Gargettus, 
and spent his early years in Samos, where 
his father had settled as a clPrftcIms. (See 
Colonies, Greek.) While still young he 
returned to Athens, and there acquired by 
independent reading a cojnprehensive know- 
ledge of previous philosophies. In 810 
(<vtat. 32) he began to teach idiilosophy, 
first in MytYlene, and afterwards in I^amp- 
sacus. After 804 ho carried on his pro- 
fession at Athens. Hero he bought a 
garden, in which he lived in retirement in 
a very modest and sim^ile style, surrounded 
by his brother and his friends. He died 
(b.c. 268, (vtat. 74) of calculus, after terrible 
sufferings. But to the last moment bo 
never lost the tranquil serenity which had 
characterized his ^ whole life. Such was bis 
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authority with liis (liscij)lcs that none of 
them ventured to make any innovation in his 
doctrines. Jlis school continued to fiourish 
in Athens, under Iburteen masters, for 
221 years ; and much loiger in other cities. 
His wi*itin; 4 S were remarkabl}' numerous, 
and in parts veiy com])rehensive. They 
were admin'd for their clearness, but their 
form was found fault with as too careless. 
Epicurus used to say himself that writing? 
^avo him no trouble. All that remains of 
them [exclusive of what may be gleaned from 
quotations in later writers], is: (1) a com- 
pendium of his doctrine in forty-four sljort 
propositions, written for his scholars to 
learn by heart. This wo must, however, re- 
member is not preserved in its original form. 
(2) Some fragments, not inconsiderable, but 
much mutilated and very incomplete, of his 
great work On Nature^ in thirty books. 
These are preserved in the Herculanean 
pdpi/ri. (3) Three letters have survivtui from 
the bod}" of his correspondence, besides his 
will. For his system, .see Philosophy. 

Eplg&mla (Greek). The right of con- 
tracting a valid marriage, with all its legal 
consequences. It was possessed only by 
citizens of the same state; aliens could only 
acquire it by special legal authorization, 
f.c., a decree of the popular assembly. At 
Athens even the MHosci^ or resident aliens, 
were excluded from it. ((7o?nj;.CoNUHiUM.) 

Eplgdiil. The descendants of the seven 
princes who marched against Thebes : 
^gialous, son of Adrastus ; Alcmmon, son 
of Amphiaraus ; Diomedes, son of Tydetis ; 
Prbmilchus, son of Parth6n5paeus ; Sthtme- 
lus, son of Cclpaneus ; Thersander, son of 
Pulyiilces ; Eurytllus, son of Mecisteus. 
To avenge the slain, th(»y" marched against 
Thebes, under the leadersliip of Adrastus, 
ton years after the first Theban war (.see 
Adrastus). Unlike their ancestors, they 
started with the hap])iest auspices. The 
oracle of Amphiaraus at Thebes promises 
them victory, and a happy return to all, 
that is, except iKgialeus the son of Adras- 
tus, the only warrior who escaped in the 
previous war. In the decisive battle at 
Glisas, iEgialeus falls by the hand of LaO- 
damas, son of Etebcles, and lejidcr of the 
Thebans. liaodamas is himself slain by 
Alcimeon. Part of tlie defeated Thebans, 
by the advice of Teiresias, fly before the 
city is taken, and settle in the territory of 
Hestiteotis in Thessaly, or among the Illy- 
rian Encheli, where the government is in 
the hands of descendants of Cadmus (sec 
Cadmus). The victors having conquered 


and destroyed the city, send tlie best j)art 
, of the booty, according to their vow, to 
! the Delphic oiacle. Thersander and his 
lamily are henceforth the rulers of Thebes. 

Epigram. Properly an inscri])tion, such 
1 as was often writteji upon a tomb, a votive 
offering, a present, a work of art, and the 
like, to describe its character. Inscrip- 
tions of this sort were from early times put 
into metrical form, and the writer gene- 
rally tried to put good sense and spirit into 
them. They were gemu’ally, though not 
always, written in the elegiac metre. 

The greatest master of (q)igram was 
Simonides of Ceos, the author of almost 
I all the sepulchral inscriptions on the 
warriors who fell in tho Persian wars. 

: His lines are remarkable for re})ose, clear- 
, ness, and force, both of thought and ex- 
i pression. Fictitious inscriptions were 
i often written, containing brief criticisms 
I on celebrated men, as poets, ])hilnsophcrs, 
artists and their productions. The form of 
the epigram was also used to embody in 
concise and pointed language the clever 
ide.a.s, or tho passing moods of the writer, 
often with a tinge of wit or satire. The 
occasional epigram was a very favourite 
form of composition with tho Alexandrian 
poets, and remained so down to the latest 
times. Some writers, indeed, devoted 
themselves entirely to it. Many of tho 
choicest gems of Greek literature are to 
bo found in tho epigrams. The epigram- 
matists used other metres besides tho 
elegiac, es])ecially« the iambic. In later 
times more com{)lcx and almost lyrical mea- 
sures were employed. TJie Greek Antli- 
ology has preserved 4,5(Xj epigrams, of the 
greatest variety in contents, and from the 
hand of more than 300 poets. {Sre Antho- 
logy.) Among these are found some of 
the most celebrated names of ancient and 
of later times. A great number, too, are 
found in inscriptions. 

Of all the Greek varieties of lyric poetry, 
the epigram was earliest welcomed at Koine. 
It lived on in an uninterrupted existence 
from Ennius till the latest times, being 
employed sometimes for inscriptions, some- 
times for other and misc.ellaneous purposes. 
In the second half of tlie 1st century A. D. 
Martial handled it in various Ibrms and 
with the power of a master. We also liavo a 
collection of epigrams by Luxorius (bth cen- 
tury A.D.). Many of such poems are ])re- 
served on inscriptions, besides a great (piaii- 
tity in manuscript, which in modern times 
hAve been collected into a Latin Anthology. 
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Eplklerds. Sec Iniikiutanck i^Athenian). 

Epllenl6s. Sec Dancing. 

Epimdletse (overseers.) Tlie name ^iveii 
Sit Athens to commissioners nominated ns 
occasion might require for the su]>erin- 
tendence of departments. Some of these 
commissioners were regularly elected every 
year, as, e.f/.j the ton (q)lmclPt(e of the 
wharves, who were responsible ibr the 
care of the ships of war and equipments 
stored in tlie docks ; and tlie ten cominis- 
sioners of tlm Entponon^ wJioso duty it was 
to enforce the laws relative to duties and 
commerce. For the commissioners of the 
revenue, sec Tamias. 

Eplmethens. Brother of Prometheus and 
husband of Pandora. {See Pkomktheus.) 

Eplnikidn (Greek). A prize hymn sung 
by the chorus in honour of the victors at 
^-ho great national games. 

Epidne. See Asclepius. 

Episkyrds. See Baia.. 

Epist&tes, See Boule. 

Epithd.ld.midii (Greek). The wedding- 
hymn sung before the bridal chamber by a 
chorus of youths and maidens. 

Epltimia (Greek). The full jmsscssion 
of civic privileges, the opposite cUlmla, 

Eponjf^mds (Greek). Pro{)orly the person 
after whom anything is named. This was 
in various Gre.tdi states tlie unofficial title 
of the magistrates after whom (in default 
of a generally received standard of chrono- 
logy) the year was designated. In Athens 
this would bo the first Archon, in Sparta 
the first Ephor, in Argos the priestess of 
Hera. Wlien the cphehi^ at Athens, were 
enrolled in the list of the citizens who 
could bo called out for military service, the 
name of the first arclion of the year was 
attached. And when tlie edtizens of various 
ages were summoned to military service, a 
reference was made to the archon eponymos^ 
under whom they had been originally en- 
rolled. The ancient heroes who gave their 
name to the ten tribes of Clisth6nes, and 
the heroes worshipped by the demes, were 
also called eponymoi. The statues of the 
former were in the market place, and it was 
near them that ofiScial notices wore put up 
(Aristotle, Const of Athens ^ 63 J. 

Epopeus. Son of P6seidon and (.Vimlce, I 
the daughter of ^EOlus, brother of Aloeus. i 
He migrated from Thessaly to Sicyon, | 
where he became king. He was killed by i 
Lycus for the sake of Aiitiupe, who, it was 
alleged, was mother of Zethus by him. i 
Epoptae. See Eleusinia. 

Epds. {!) Greek. Many indications point | 


to the facd that the oldest, poetry of the 
Gnvks was connected Avith the worshi|) of 
the gods, and that religious poetry of a 
mystical kind was composed by the prie sts 
of the Thracians, a musical and poetical 
people, and diifused in old times through 
Northern Greece. The worship of the 
Muses was thus derived from the Thracians, 
who in later times had disappeared from 
Greece Proper ; and accordingly the oldest 
bards whose names are known to the 
Greeks, — Orpheus, Mu.siuis, Euinolpus, 
Thamju IS, - are supposed to have been 
Thracians also. The current ideas on the 
nature and action of the gods tended im^ro 
and more to take the form of poetical 
mj^ths respecting their birth, actions and 
sufferings. And thus tlmso compositions, 
of Avhich an idea may be derived from 
some of the so-called Homeric hymns, 
gradually assumed an epic character. In 
course of time the epic writers throw off‘ 
their connexion with religion, and struck out 
independent linos. Confining themselves no 
longer to the myths about the gods, they 
celebrated the heroic deeds both of mythical 
antiquity and of the immediate past. Thus, 
in the Homeric description of the epic ago, 
while the bards PJiOmIus and Deniodocus 
appear as iavourites of the gods, to whom 
they are indebted for the gift of song, they 
are not attached to any particular worship. 
The subjects of their song are not only 
stories about the gods, such as the loves 
of Ares and Aphrodite, ’but the events of 
recent times, the conquest of Troy by 
means of the wooden horse, and the tragical 
return of the Achmans from Troy. Singers 
like these, apj)caring at public festivals, 
and at the tables ol princes, to entertain 
the guests with their lays, must have 
existed early in Greece Proper. But it 
Avas the Ionian Greeks of Asia Minor who 
first fully develoj)cd the capacities of epic 
poetry. By long practice, extending prob- 
ably through centuries, a gradual progress 
Avas probably effected from short Jays to 
long epic narratives ; and at the same time 
a tradition dcliA^ered from master to scholar 
handed on and perfected the outer form of 
style and metn*. Thus, about 1)00 B.C. 
epic poetry Avas brought to its highest per- 
fection by the genius of Homer, the reputed 
.^ithor of the Iliad and Odyssey. After 
Homer it sank, never to rise again, from 
the height to which he had raised it. 

It is true that in the folloAving centuries a 
series of epics, more or less comprehonsive, 
were composed bypoets of the Ionic school 
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in close imitnrion of the style and metre of 
Homer. But not one of them succeeded in 
coming even within measurable distance of 
their great master. The favourite topics of 
these writers were such fables as served 
cither to introduce, or to extend and con- 
tinue, the Iliad and Odyssey. They wore 
called cyclic poets, because the most impor- 
tant of their works wore afterwards put 
together with the Iliad and Od^^ssey in an 
epic cycle, or circle of lays.^ The (>yj)rian 
poems (Ct/pria)^ of StasTnus, of Salamls in 
Cyprus (77() n.c.), formed the introduction 
to the Iliad. These unbraced the history 
of the period between the marriage of 
Peleus and the opening of the Iliad. At 
about the same time Arctiniis of Miletus 
composed his uEthldjns in five books. This 
poem started from the conclusion of the 
Iliad, and described the death of Achilles, 
and of the Ethiopian prince Memnon, the 
contest for the arms of Achilles, and the 
suicide of Ajax. The Destruction of Ilium^ 
by the same author, was in two books. By 
way of sup])lcment to the Homeric Iliad, 
Lesches of Mj^tilem^, either about 708 or 
B.C., wrote a. Little Iliad^ in four books. 
This embraced the contest for the arms of 
Achilles, tlie appearance of Neoptolemus 
and Philoctetes, and the capture of the 
city. The transition from the Iliad to the 
Odyssey was formed by the live books of 
Nostoi (The Return of the lleroes)^ written 
by Aglas of Treezun. The T€Ug6ii%a^ by 
Eugammon of Gyrene (about 570), continued 
the Odyssey. This was in two books, em- 
bracing the history of Odysseus from the 
burial of the suitors until his death at the 
hands of his son TelegQnus. These poems 
and those of the other cyclics were, after 
Homer, the sources from which the later 
lyric and dramatic poets drew most of their 
information. But only fragments of them 
remain. 

A now direction was given to epic poetry 
in Greece Proper by the didactic and 
genealogical epics of Hesiod of Ascra, .about 
a hundred years after Homer. Hesiod was 
the founder of a school, the productions of 
which were often attributed to him as those 
■of the Ionic school wore to Homer. One 
of those disci])les of Hesiod was Eumelus 
of Corinth (about 750 B.c.), of the noble 
family of the Bacchliidae. But his poems, 
like those of the rest, are lost. 

The most notable representatives of mythi- 

[Or perhaps because their style and treat- 
Tnent was conventional and without originality, 
.another moaning of the word r^yclicus.] 


cal epic poetry in the following centuries 
are Pisander of Camiriis i^aboiit 040 B.c.), 
and Pany^sis of Halicarnassus (during the 
first half of the 5th century). In the second 
half of the 5th century Cluerilus of Samos 
wrote a Persels on the Persian wars; the 
first attempt in Greoce at a historical! epic. 
His younger contemporary, Antlmachus of 
(kllophon, also struck out a new lino in his 
le.arned ThdhatSj the precursor and model 
of the later epic of Alexandria. The Alex- 
andrians laid great stress on learning and 
artistic execution in detail, but usually con- 
fined themselves to poems of less magni- 
tude. The chief representatives of the 
Alexandrian school are Callimachus (about 
250 B.C.), Bhianus, Eu])h6rir)ii, and Apol- 
Idnitis of Rhodes. The latter made the 
futile attemjit to return to the simplicity 
of Homer. His ArgOnmitica is, with the 
exception of the Homeric poems, the only 
Greek epic which has survived from the 
ante-Christian era. In the 2( HI years be- 
tween the 4th and bth centuries A.D., the 
mythical epic is represented by Quintus 
Smyrnmus, Nonnus, Colluthiis, TryphiO- 
dorus, Musmus, and the apocryphal 
Orpheus. Nonnus, Colluthiis, .and Tryphio- 
dorus were Egyptians. Nonnus and 
Musseus, alone among these writers, have 
any claim to distinction. The talent of 
Nonnus is genuine, but undisciplined ; 
Muscuus knows how to throw charm into 
his treatment of a narrow subject. The 
whole series is closed by the Illdca of 
Joannes Tzetzes, a learned but tasteless 
scholar of the 12th century a.d. 

As Homer was the master of the 
mythical, so Hesiod was the master of the 
didactic epic. After him this departmeuit 
of poetry was best represented by Xenb- 
phJlnes of Colbphon, Parmenides of Elea, 
and Empedbcles of Agrigen turn, in the bth 
and 5th centuries B.c. In the Alexandrian 
period didactic poetry was much taken up, 
and employed upon the greatest possible 
variety of subjects. But none of its repre- 
sentatives succeeded in writing more than 
poetic prose, or in handling their intract- 
able material with the m.-istery wliich 
Vergil shows in his Georgies. The period 
produced the astronomical epic of Aral us 
of Sicyon (about 275 b.c.), and two medical 
poems by Nicander of Colophon (about 1.50). 
Under the Roman Pmipire more didactic 
poetry was produced by the Greek writers. 
Maximus and the so-called Maiiethb wrote 
on astrology. Dionysius Pcriegetes on geo- 
graphy, Oppiau on angling, and an imi- 



tator of Oppiaii on liuntinf^. The Alc*.x- 
anclriaii period also produced didactic 
poems in iambic sfndril^ as c.g. several on 
geograph}'' bearing the names ot’Dicjearchus 
and Scymnus, which *still survive. 

(2) Roman, The Romans probably had 
songs of an epic character from the earliest 
times ; but those were soon Ibrgotten. They 
had, however, a certain influence on the 
later and comparatively artificial literature, 
lor both Livius Andronicus in his transla- 
tion of the Odyssey, and Na^vius in his 
Punic War, wrote in the traditional 
Italian metre, the * versus SdfurnXns. 
Nsevius was, it is true, a national poet, and 
so was his successor Ennius, but the latter 
employed the Greek hexameter metre, in- 
stead of the rude Saturnian. To follow 
the example of Ennius, and celebrate the 
achievements of their countrymen in the 
form of the Greek epic, was the ambition 
of several poets before the fall of the 
Republic. A succession of poets, as Ilostins, 
the tragedian Accius, and Fur ins were the 
authors of poetical annals. In this con- 
nexion we should also mention Cicero’s 
epics on Marius and on his own consulship, 
besides the poem of Torentius Varro of Atax 
(Atdclnus) on Caesar’s war with the Sequani 
(Bcllurn Si^qudntcum), Latin epics on 
Greek mythical subjects seem to have been 
rare in the republican age. At least we 
know of only a few translations, as that of 
the Iliad by Mattius and Ninnius Crassus, 
and of the Cypria by Laevinus. Towards 
the end of the republican age it was a 
favourite form 0 / literary activity to write 
in free imitation of the learned Alex- 
andrians. Varro of Atax, for example, 
followed Apollonius of Rhodes in his 
ArgOnautlca] others, like Helvius Cinna 
and the orator Licinius Calvus, preferred 
the shorter epics so much in favour with 
the Alexandrians. Only one example in 
this style is completely preserved, The 
of Pelevs and ThUis, by Cat- 
- iilliia TCbis is the only example we possess 
pt the narrative epic of the republic. 

Bot in the Augustan age both kinds of 
spic^ the mythic and the historical, are repre- 
sented by a number of poets. Varius Rufus, 
Babfrlas, ComSlIus Sfiverus, and Albtnd- 
v&nus F6d6, treated contemporary history 
in the epic style: DSmltius Marsus and 
M&cer turned their attention to the mytho- 
logy. The JEueid of Vergil, the noblest 
monument of Roman epic poetry, combines 
both characters. Of all the epic produc- 
tions of this ago, the only ones which are 


preserved intact are the yEncid, a pane- 
gyric on Messala, which found its way 
into the poems of Tibullus, and perhaps t wo 
poems, the Cidcx and Cl vis, falsely attri- 
buted to Vergil. 

In the 1st century A.i). we have several 
examples of the historical epic: the Phar- 
sdlia of Lucan, the Piinlca of Silius 
Itiilicus, a Bcllurn Civile in the satirical 
romance of Petronins, and an anonymous 
panegyric on Calpiirnius Piso, who w^as 
executed for conspiracy under Nero, a.d. 
65. The heroic style is represented by 
the Aryonaul ica of *V"alorius Flaccus, and 
the Thehakl end Achilleicl of Statius, to 
wdiich we may add the metrical epitome 
of the Iliad by the so-called Pindilrus 
Thebaniis. The politico-historical poems 
of the succeeding centuries, by Publius 
Porfirlus Optatlaiius in the 4th century, 
Clandian, Merobaudes, Sidonius Apolllnaris 
in the Sth, Prisciaii, Corippus, and Venantius 
Fortunatus in the 6th, are entirely panegyric 
in character, and intended to do homage to 
the emperor or men of influence. Of all 
these poets, Claudian is the most consider- 
able. He and Dracontius (towards the end 
of the 5th century) are among the last who 
take their subjects from mythology. 

Didactic poetry, which suited the sober 
character of the Romans, was early repre- 
sented at Rome. Here the Romans were 
in many ways superior to the Greeks. 
Appius Claudius Caecus and the elder 
Cato were the authors 'of gnomic poetry. 
Ennius, the tragedian Accius, and several 
of his contemporaries, wrote didactic pieces; 
the satires of Liiciiius and Varro were also 
in part didactic. It was however not till 
the end of the republican period that the 
influence of Greek literature gave predomi- 
nance to the Greek epic form. It was then 
adopted by Varro of Atax, the orator 
Cicero, and above all by Lucretius, whose 
poem Be Rerum NdtUra is the only did- 
actic poem of this period that has been pre- 
served intact. In the Augustan age many 
writers were active in this field. Valgius 
Rufus and .®miliu8 Macer followed closely 
in the steps of the Alexandrians. Grattius 
wrote a poem on hunting, a part of which 
still survives; Manilius an astronomical 
poem which survives entire. But the 
Georgies of Vergil throws all similar works, 
Greek or Latin, into the shade. Ovid 
employs the epic metre in his M^tdmor- 
phOses and Hdlleutica, the elegiac in his 
Fasti. 

In the Ist oontury a d. GermariYcus 
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translated AriUus. Columella wrote a poem 
on gardening ; an unknown author i^said 
to be Lucillus), the JEtiia, The 3rd 
century produced the medical poem of 
Sammonlcus S6renus, and that of Neniesi- 
anus on hunting. In the 4th we have 
Ausfinlus, much of whose work is didactic ; 
Palladius on agriculture ; an adaptation of 
Aratus and of Dionysius Pori ego tes by 
Avlonus, with a description of the sea- 
coasts of the known world in iambics ; in 
the 5th, besides some of Claudian’s pieces, 
a description by Rutilius Namatianus in 
elegiacs of his return home. The book of 
Dionysius Periegotcs was adapted by Pris- 
cian in the bth century. A collection of 
proverbs, bearing the name of Cato, belongs 
to tho 4tli century. In most of these com- 
positions the metrical form is a mere set 
off; and in the scliool verses of the gram- 
marians, as in those by Terontlanus Mauriis 
on metres, by an anonymous author on 
rhetorical figures, and on weights and 
measures, tlieio is no pretence of poetry 
at all. 

Eptilones (Masters of the Eeast). The 
office of epulo was created 190 n.c. to re- 
lieve the Pontlfices. It was, from the 
first, open to plebeians, and could be held 
with the great offices of state. The first 
duty of the epidoncs was to provide tho 
banquets (i^pulitm) of the Capitoline deities 
(see Lectisternium). In later times they 
had also to provide for and superintend the 
public entertainments (^pulce) of the people, 
when the senate dined on the Capitol. 
Such entertainments were always provided 
at the games given by private individuals, 
or by the state, on occasions of religious 
festivals, dedications of temples, assump- 
tions of office, triumphs, funerals, birthdays 
in the imperial household, and the like. 
The Collegium epulomim consisted origin- 
ally of three members (Ms vlrl epuloncs) 
and afterwards of seven (septcrn viri 
epulones)^ a name which it retained even 
after Caesar had raised the number to ten. 
Its existence can be traced down to the end 
of the 4th century. 

Equirrla. See Mars and Salti. 

Equites (horsemen or knights). The 
^quites were originally a real division of 
the Roman army. At the beginning of 
the kingly period they wore called celeres^ 
and their number is said to have been 300, 
chosen in equal parts from the three tribes of 
the Ramnes, Titles, and Luceres. A hun- 
dred formed a centurla^ each centuria being 
named after the tribe from which it was 
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t«aken. Thirty made a turma^ and ton were 
iinrler the command of a dccunoy while the 
whole corps was commanded the 

trlbUnus cijlcrum. During the course of 

the kingly period tho body of rquiM was 
increased to six cvnturUv, and the con- 

stitution of Servius Tullius finally raised it to 
eighteen. When the twelve new centuries 
were formed, consisting of tho richest persons 
in tho state, whoso income exceeded that of 
the first class in the census, tho corps of 
eqiUtes lost the exclusively patrician char- 
acter which had hitherto distinguished it. 
At tlie same time its military iinportanco 
was diminished, as it no longer formed the 
first rank, but took up a position on the 
wings of the phalanx (see. IjEUIo). Tho 
eqniteSj however, retained both in the state 
and in tho army their personal 
In the cumltla they voted first, and in 
centuriip of their own. They were the 
most distinguished troops in tho army. No 
other soldiers were in a position to keep 
two horses and a groom apiece, a costly 
luxury, although they received an allowance 
for the purchase and keep of their horse. 
After tho introduction of the pay system 
they received throe times as much as the 
ordinary troops ; on occasion of a triumph 
three times the ordinary share of booty ; 
and at the foundation of a colony a much 
larger allotment than the ordinary colonist. 
Tho 1 ,800 vqultes P.qii6 ptchHco^ or equites 
whoso horse was purchased and kept by the 
state, were chosen every five years, at the 
census. The election was carried out in 
the republican period originally by tho 
consuls, but in later times by the censors. 
After the general census was completed, 
the censors proceeded to review the equites 
(ricOgnitiO), They were arranged accord- 
ing to their tribes, and each of them, lead- 
ing his horse by the hand, passed before 
the tribunal of the censors in the forum. 
All who had served their time, and who 
were physically incapacitated, received 
their discharge. If an equips were judged 
unworthy of his position, he was dismissed 
with the words : Sell your horse (Vends 
Squum). If there were nothing against him, 
he was passed on with the words Trdduc 
equum (“ lead your horse past ”). The 
vacancies were then filled up with suitable 
candidates, and the new list (album equitum) 
read aloud. In later times, the egues whose 
name was first read out w’as called princeps 
iuventiltls (see Princeps). 

During their time of service (gfttat-lT- 4^)) 
the equites were bound to ser\e in a number 
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of oampaigns not exceeding ten. Their 
service expired, they passed into the first 
censorial class. Tlie senators alone among 
the equites were, in earlier times, allowed to 
keep cqmis jmhiicAts^ their name on tlie 
roll, and their rights as equites unimpaired. 
But of tliis privilege the senators were 
deprived in the time of the (Tracchi. The 
number of the equites equo puidico re- 
mained the same, as no addition was made 
to the sum expended by the state on the 
horses. Young men of property sometimes 
served on their own liorses {equo privdto) 
without any share in tlie political privileges 
of the equites. After the Second Punic war 
the body of equites gradually lost its mili- 
tary position, and finally ceased to e.xist as 
a special troop. In the 1st century b.c. the 
members of the equestrian centuriw only 
served in the cdhoi's prcetdrXa of the general, 
or in the capacity of military tribunes and 
pr(pfccM of c>ohorts. 

The wealthy class, who were in posses- 
sion of the large capital which enabled them 
to undertake the farming of the public 
revenues, and who consequently had the , 
opportunity of enriching themselves still 
further, had long enjoyed a very influential 
position. In 123 n.C. the lex iCuitcldrla of 
(rains Gracchus transferred to the possessors 
of the equestrian census (400,000 . sc, sf erf H, or 
about £3,500) to right to sit on juries, which 
had previously belonged exclusively to mem- 
bers of the senate. Thus an oreW equester 
or third order, standing between the senate 
and the people, was formed, which began 
to play an important part in politics. Its 
members were called equites even if they 
were not enrolled in the centuriie equitum. 
The contests between the senate and the 
equites for the exclusive right to sit on the 
juries, continued with varying fortunes 
until the end of the Republic. Augustus 
allowed the ordo equester to continue in 
existence as a class in possession of a cer- 
tain income ; but the old fiscal and judicial 
system came to an end, and the ordo accord- 
ingly lost all its former importance. On 
the other hand, the equites proper rose into 
a position of great consideration. They 
were divided into six turmw^ headed by an 
imperial prince as princeps iuventutis. 
True, they had no further standing as a 
corporation: but the emperor employed 
them in a variety of confidential posts. 
The title eques equo ^ publico was necessary 
for the attainment of the office of military 

^ The state did not actually provide the horse. 


tribune, and for a number of the most 
important military posts. The power of 
coiderring or Avithdrawiiig the title came at 
length to rest with the emperor alone. 

The review of the equites, which used to 
take place every five years, now became a 
mere ceremony, and was united by Augustus 
with the ancient annual parade (trausvectio) 
of the 15th July. The equites, in full 
uniform, rode through the Forum to the 
Ca})itoI, j)ast the temple of JRars or lldnos. 

After the transference of the seat of 
government to Constantinople, the turmte 
eqtiitum sank into the position of a city 
corporation, standing between the senate 
and the guilds, and in possession of special 
privileges. The insignia of the equites 
were a gold ring and a narrow purple border 
on the tunic (see Tunica). At the trans- 
t:ectio they wore the trdben, a mantle 
adorned with purple stripes, and crowns of 
olive. From 67 b.c. the fourteen first rows 
w’cre assigned to them hoyioris causa, 

Er&nds. The Greek term for an organized 
club or society, for the purposes of feast- 
ing and amusement, whose members were 
called erdnista\ Sometimes it would be 
formed in connexion with the worship of 
particular deities. Sometimes, again, the 
object of an eranos would bo mutual assist- 
ance by advances of money. The govern- 
ment encouraged these clubs, because their 
corporate character made it easier to settle 
with expedition any legal proceedings 
arising out of their affairs. Trials of this 
kind, for refusal to pay subscriptions, or 
to repay loans, had to be settled within a 
month. 

Erftto. See Muses. 

Er&tosth^nes. A Greek savant, born at 
Gyrene in 275 B.c. He completed his philo- 
sophical education at Athens, where he 
made his first public appearance as a 
lecturer on philosophy. His learning won 
him such a reputation that Ptolemy III 
(Euerggtes) invited him in 247 B.c. to 
Alexandria, and made him librarian there 
in the place of Callimachus. He is said to 
have died, after nearly losing his eye-sight, 
by voluntary starvation in 196 B.C. He 
was a master of science in all its branches — 
history, geography, geometry, astronomy, 
philosophy, grammar and poetry. As a 
writer he treated an astonishing variety 
of subjects, and won thereby the name of 
Pentathlds (or master in the five great 
exercises of the arena). It is said that he 
was the first person who assumed the name 
of Philoldgds, or. friend of science. His 
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fcreatest servico consists in the fact that he 
was the tounder of scientific geograph}^. 
His greatest work was his GCograpMca^ in 
three books. I’he first was upon physical 
geography, th(‘- second treated mathematical 
geography on the basis of the measurement 
of degrees, discovered by himself. The 
subject of the third was chorography, based 
upon a map of his own drawing. The work 
is unfortunatoly lost, and known only by 
what later writers, especially Strabo, have 
presei'ved. Historical investigation owes 
a great deal to the Chronogrciphia^ in which 
he undertook to found chronology on as- 
tronomy and mathematics. His compre- 
hensive book on Ancient Comedy was a con- 
tribution to the history of literature. The 
Cdtdldgoi was a work on astronomy and 
mythology, in which were collected the 
fables of the ancient writers on the con- 
stellations, with an enumerationof the single 
stars in each group. A dry compendium, 
called the CatastPrismoi^ containing a mere 
enumeration of 44 constellations, with 475 
stars, and the fables attached, is based on 
the great w^ork of P^ratosthenes. His jx)etical 
efforts were a short epic called Hermes^ and 
a celebrated elegy, the Ertgond. Besides 
the compendium above mentioned, and some 
fragments, wo have a letter of Eratosthenes 
to Ptolemy Eucrgetes on the doubling of 
the cube, and an epigram on the same 
subject. 

Er^bUs. In Greek nij’-thology, the pri- 
meval darkness, springing, according to 
Hesiod, from Chaos, brother of Night, and 
father by her of iEther and Hemera (day). 
The word is commonly used of the lower 
world, filled with impenetrable darkness. 

Erechtheum (Ercchtheidii). The original 
sanctuary of the tutelary deities of Athens, 
Athene PClias, (the goddess of the city), 
PSseidon, and’Erechtheus. It was situated 
on the Acr6p6lis. The old temple, said to 
have been built by Erechtheus, was burnt 
by the Persians in 480 b.c. The restoration 
was perhaps begun as far back as the time 
of Pericles, but, according to the testimony 
of an inscription in the British Museum 
(no. xxxv), was not quite finished in 409. 
The new temple was, even in antiquity, 
admired as one of the most beautiful and 
perfect works of the Attic-Ionic style. It 
was 65 feet long and nearly 36 broad ; and 
was divided into two main parts. Entering 
through the eastern portico of six Ionic 
pillars, one came into the cella of Athene 
Polias, with an image of the goddess, and 
a lamp that was always kept burning. To 
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i the solid wall at the back was attached the 
; Erechtheum proper. Here were three altars, 
one common to Poseidon and Erechtheus, 
the other to Hepluestus and the hero Bates. 
Connected with this, by three doors, was 
a small front-chamber, with seven half 
columns adorning the western wall, and 
three windows between them. This chamber 
I was approached through a hall attivchcd to 
j the north side of the temple, adorned with 
i seven Ionic columns in front, and one on 
I each side. Under this was a cleft in the 
rock, said to have been made by the stroke 
of Poseidoifs trident'during his contest with 
Athene for the possession of the Acropolis. 
Corresi)onding to this on the south side 
was a small hall, supported not by pillars, 
but by c3,ryatldes. This was called the 
Hall of C6re, and it probably contained the 
tomb of Cecrops. From it a stop led down 
to a court, once walled round, in which 
were the Pandroseum (i>*cc Pandk6sos), the 
sacred olive tree of Athene, and the altar 
of Zeus Herkeios. On the east side, in 
front of the temple of Athene Polias, stood 
the altar on which the great hnciatoinb was 
offered at the Panathernea. {JSec plan of 
Acropolis.) 

Erechtheus. A mythical king of Athens. 
According to Homer he was the son of 
Earth by Hephmstus, and brought up by 
Athene. Like that of Cecrops, half of his 
form was that of a snake — a sign that he 
was one of the aborigines. Athene put the 
child in a chest which she gave to the 
daughters of Cecrops, Agraul6s, Herse, and 
Pandros6s, to take care of ; forbidding them 
at the same time to open it. The two 
eldest disobeyed, and in terror at the 
serpent-shaped child (or according to 
another version, the snake that surrounded 
the child), they went mad, and threw 
themselves from the rocks of the Acropolis. 
Another account made the serpent kill them. 
Erechtheus drove out Amphictyon, and got 
possession of the kingdom. He then es- 
tablished the worship of Athene, and built 
to her, as goddess of the city {Pdllas)^ a 
temple, named after him the Erechtheum. 
Here he was afterwards worshipped himself 
with Athene and Poseidon, He was also 
the founder of the Panathenaic festival. He 
was said to have invented the four-wheeled 
chariot, and to have been taken up to 
heaven for this by Zeus, and set in the sky 
as the constellation of the charioteer. His 
daughters were Orithyia and Procris (see 
Boreas and Cephalus). Originally identi- 
fied with ErichthCnfus, he was in later times 
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distinguished from him, and was regarded 
as his grandson, and as vsoii of Pandlon and 
Zenxippe. His twin brother was Bates, 
his sisters Procne and Philomela. The 
priestly office fell to Bates, while Pb-ech- 
theus assnmed the functions of royalty. By 
PraxTthea, the danghter of (l(ij)hissas^ lie 
was father of the secoml Cecrojis {scr Pa\- 
DION, 2^, of Metion (nee D.edalus); of 
Creusa {.see Ion), as well as of Prdtogeneia, 
Pandora, and Chthonia. When Athens 
was pressed hard by the Elensinians 
under Eumolpus, the oracle promised him 
the victory if he wotild sacrilice one of 
his daughters. He chose the voungest, 
Chthbnia; but Protogeiieia and Pandora, 
who had made a vow with their sister to 
die with her, voluntarily shared her fate. 
Erochtheus conquered his enemies and slew 
Eumolpus, but was afterwards destroyed 
by the trident of his enemy ^s father, 
Poseidon. 

Ergd.ne. See Atfiene 

Erginus. King of the MTnva> of Orclio- 
raSnus, son of Pdseiddii (or Olymenus, 
according to another account), and one of 
the Argonauts. At the games of Poseidon 
at OnchestSs, Clymenus was killed by a 
stone thrown by a noble Theban. Erginus 
in consequence comjiollod tlie Thebans to 
pay him an annual tribute of 1(X) oxen for 
twenty years. Heracles, on returning from 
his slaughter of the lions of Cithmron, came 
upon the heralds who were collecting the 
tribute. He cut off their noses and ears, 
tied their hands round their nocks, and told 
them that this was the tribute they might 
take back to their master. War broke out, 
Heracles armed the Thebans with the arms 
hanging in the temples, the Minyae having 
carried off all the others j slew Erginus, 
destroyed Orchomenus, and forced the Minym 
to pay double the tribute to Thebes. The 
sons of Erginus were the mythical architects 
Agamedes and Tr6])h(3nlus. 

Erichthdnius. (1) Son of Dardanus (see 
Hardanus) and Bateia, father of Tros. (2) 
See P^RECHTHEUS. ^ 

Erigdne. Daughter of Icarlfts, who 
hanged herself for grief at the murder of 
her father, and was taken up to heaven as 
the constellation of the Virgin. (See 
Icarius.) 

Erinna. A famous Greek poetess, a native 
of the island of Telos. She was a friend 
and contemporary of Sappho, with whom 
she lived in Mftj^lene. She flourished about 
flOO B.C. and died at the age of nineteen. 
The poem by which she is best known is 


the Spindle (EldkcftH) consisting of .‘IfX) 
I hexameters. A few verses of this, and a 
I few epigrams, are all of her writing which 
; survives. A poem in five Sapphic strophes, 
addre.ssed to Rome as the mistress of the 
world, is from the hand of a much later 
poetess, Melinno, who probabl}’’ lived in 
I Lower Italy at the time of the war with 
Pyrrhus, or the P^irst Punic War. 

Erinjfis (Greek). The goddesses of venge- 
ance. Homer speaks sometimes of one, 
sometimes of .several, but without any 
<iefinito statement about either numlxu*, 
name, or descent. Hesiod makes them the 
daughters of Gaia (Earth), sprung from the 
blood of the mutilated Uranus. According 
to others they were the daughters of Night 
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(Vase- Painting?.) 

(Nyx) or of the Earth, and Darkness 
(Sk6t6s), Euripides is the Earliest writer 
who fixes their number at three, and con- 
siderably later we find them with the 
names Allecto (** She who rests not”), 
Tisi phone (“ Avenger of murder ”), and 
3l6g0era (“The jealous one ”) They are the 
avengers of every transgression of natural 
order, and especially of offences which 
touch the foundation of human society. 
They punish, without mercy, all violations 
of filial duty, or the claims of kinship, or 
the rites of hospitality ; murder, perjury, 
and like offences ; in Homer even beggars 
have their Erinys. The punishment begins 
on earth and is continued after death. 
Thus they pursue Orestes and Alcmsedn, 
who slew their .mothers, and (Edtpiis for 
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the murder of his father and marriage 
with his mother, without regard to the 
circnmstaiicos by which their oti'ences were 
excused. Tlioir principle is a simple one, 

an eye for an eye, and a tooth fora tooth.” 
In spite of tli(3ir terrible attributes as god- 
desses of vengeance they were called Scmnai 
(the honourable) and Eumc}U(lcs(i\\e kindly). 
For the punishment of the evil secures the 
well-being of the good, and by pursuing 
and destroying transgressors the Erinyes 
prove themselves benevolent and bene- 
ficent. They were worshipped in Atliens 
under the name of Scinnni^ and had a shrine 
on the Areopagus, and the hill of Colonus. 
Fresh water and black sheep were offered 
to them in sacrifice. The terrible picture 
<Irawn of them by ACschylus in his Eu- 
7nc7iides^ as women like Gorgons, with 
snakes for liair, bloodshot eyes, grinding 
teeth, and long black robes with blood-red 
girdles, was softened down in later times. 
They appear as maidens of stern aspect, 
with snakes in their hair or round their 
girdles and arms, torches, scourges, or 
sickles in their hands, generally in the 
costume of huntresses, and sometimes with 
wings as a sign of the swiftness of their 
vengeance {sea cut). 

The Furies {Eurice or 1)1 rce) of the 
Roman poets are a mere adaptation of 
the Greek Erinyes. They are generally 
represented as torturing the guilt}^ in the 
world below, but as sometimes appearing 
on earth, to excite> to crime and throw men 
into madness. 

ErlphylS. In Greek mythology, sister of 
Adrastus and wife of Amphl&raiis. (See 
Adrastus.) Bribed with a necklace by 
Pdlynices, she prevailed on her husband to 
take part in the war of the Seven Chiefs 
against Thebes, in which he met his death. 
{See Amphiaraus.) In revenge for this 
she was slain by her son AlcmieOn. {See 
ALCM^flEON.) 

Erls. The goddess of discord, fighting, 
and quarrelling in the Greek mythology. 
In Homer she is sister and companion of 
Ares, and like him insatiate of blood ; in 
Hesiod she is daughter of Night, and mother 
of trouble, oblivion, hunger, pain, murder 
and carnage, brawls, deceit, and lawless- 
ness. She was the only one among the 
gods who was not bidden to the marriage of 
Peleus and Thgtis. In revenge she threw 
a golden apple among the guests, and thus 
gave occasion for the Trojan War. {See 
Trojan War.) Side by side with this 
destructive Eris was a beneficent Eris, the 

D. c. a. 


sister, according to Hesiod, of the other. 
She was the person ilicatiofi of noble rivalry, 
and is represented as stimulating oven 
duUards to exertion. 

Eros. The god ot love among the 
Greeks. His name does not occur in 
Homer ; but in Hesiod he is the fairest of 
the deities, who subdues the hearts of all 
gods and men. He is born from Chaos at the 
same time as the Earth and Tartarus, and is 
the comrade of Aphrodite from the moment 
of her birth. Hesiod conceives Eros not 
merely as the god of sensual love, but as 
a power wliich forrhs the world by inner 
union of the separated elements; an idea 
very prevalent in antiquity, especially 
among the philosophers. But according 
to the later and commoner notion, Eros was 
the youngest of the gods, generally the son 
of Aphrodite by Ares or Hermes, always 



a child, thoughtless and capricious. He is 
as irresistible as fair, and has no pity even 
for his own mother. Zeus, the father of 
gods and men, arms him with golden wings, 
and with bow and unerring arrows, or 
burning torches. Ant^rOs, the god of 
mutual love, is his brother, and his com- 
panions are P6th6s and HimSr5s, the per- 
sonifications of longing and desire, with 

Q 
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Peithd (Persuasion), the Muses, and the 
Graces. In later* times he is surrounded 
by a crowd of similar beings, Erotes or 
loves. (For the later legend of Eros and 
Psyche, see Psyche.) 

One of the chief and oldest seats of his 
worship was Tliespias in Eojotla. Here 
was his most ancient imago, a rough, un- 
hewn stone. His festival, the Erotla or 
Erotldia, continued till the time of the 
R/Oman Empire to be celebrated every fifth 
year with much ceremony, accompanied 
by gymnastic and musical contests. Be- 
sides this he was pdid special honour 
and worship in the gymnasia, where his 
statue generally stood near those of Her- 
mes and Herdcles. In the gymnasia Eros 
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(Home, CapitoliDe Mureum.) 

was the personification of devoted friend- 
ship and love between youths and men; 
the friendship which proved itself active 
and helpful in battle and bold adventure. 
This was the reason why the Spartans and 
Cretans sacrificed to Eros before a battle, 
and the sacred band of youths at Thebes 
was dedicated to him ; why a festival of 
freedom {Eleutheria) was hold at Samos in 
his honour, as the god who bound men and 
youths together in the struggle for honour 
and freedom ; and why at Athens he was 
worshipped as the liberator of the city, in 
memor}'' of Harmddius and Aristogiton, 

In works of art Eros was usually repre- 
sented as a beautiful boy, close upon the 
age of youth. In later times he also appears 
as a child with the attributes of a bow and 


arrows, or burning torches, and in a great 
variety of situations. The most celebrated 
statues of this god were by Lysippus, 
ScSpas, and Praxltfiles, whose Eros at 
Thespije was regarded as a masior-pic(’ 0 , 
and unsurpassable. The famous torso in 
the Vatican, in which the god wears a 
dreamy, lovelorn air, is popularly, but 
probably erroneously, traced to an original 
by Praxiteles (fig. 1). The Eros trying his 
bow, in the Capitoline Museum at Rome, 
is supposed to be the copy of a work by 
Li^sippus (fig. 2). 

The Roman god Amor or CClpido was a 
mere adaptation of the Greek Eros, and was 
never held in great honour. 

Erse or Herse. See Ceckops. 
Erymanthian Boar. See Heracles. 
Erj^sichthon. (1) Son of the Athenian 
Cficrops. 

(2) Son of TrISpas in Thessaly. For dese- 
crating the sacred enclosure of Demeter, and 
felling an oak consecrated to the goddess, 
he was punished with insatiable hungei*. 
Having consumed all that ho had, he was 
supported by his daughter Mestra, to wliorn 
her lover Poseidon had given the power of 
transferring herself into any shape that she 
liked. In various forms she continually got 
herself sold, and then returned to her father 
with the proceeds. At last Erysichthon was 
reduced to devouring his own limbs, 
Erj^theia. One of the Hesp6rld6s. 

Eryx. Son of P6seid6n (or, according to 
another account, of Butes) and Aphrodite, 
who was worshipped on Eryx, a mountain 
in Sicily. He was king of the Elj^ini in the 
neighbourhood of the mountain. Eryx was 
a powerful boxer, but was slain in a fight 
with Herkcles about a bull, which had run 
away from the latter, and which Eryx had 
appropriated. 

EsBfidarii. See Gladiatores. 

EssMum. See Chariots. 

Et^dcles. Son of (Edipus king of Thebes 
and IScaste, brother of P6lynices and 
Antlg5ne. He broke the agreement he 
had made with his brother to give him the 
kingdom of Thebes for one year. Polynices 
accordingly organized the campaign of the 
Seven Chiefs against Thebes, and fell in 
single combat with Eteocles. (See (Edipus 
and Seven against Thebes.) 

Euadne. Daughter of IpliYs, wife of 
Capuneus, Her husband fell before Thebes, 
and at bis funeral she threw herself into the 
flames of the pyre and was consumed with 
the corpse. 

Euandrds. See Evander. 
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Enbnlus. A Greek poet of the Middle 
Comedy, who llourisheii about 370 B.c. His 
plays wore mainly on mythical subjects, 
and parodied the earlier tragedians, espe- 
cially Euripides. One hundred and four 
pieces were attributed to him, of which only 
a few fragments have been })re.served written 
in pure and well chosen language. 

Euclides {Eukleidcs), (1) A philosopher 
of Megctra, a disciple of Socrates, and the 
founder of the Megarian school. 

(2) A Greek mathematician who taught at 
Alexandria about 300 B.c. All that is known 
of his life is that he was held in much es- 
teem, and won the high regard of king 
Ptolemy I. His labours in putting the dis- 
coveries of former mathematicians into 
order, completing them, and expounding 
them with matchless clearness and concise- 
ness, won him the position of the founder 
of mathematical literature. We still possess 
his Ele7nentfi of Mathe^natics (Stoicheia) 
which have been used until quite lately as 
the foundation of all geometrical text books. 
Those are in 15 books ; the 13th and 14th, 
however, are said to have been added by 
Hypsicles of Alexandria about 160 b.c. 
Besides this, we have what are called his 
Data, or 95 geometrical propositions as 
an introduction to geometrical analysis, an 
astronomical work entitled PhcendmSna, 
and a musical work on the division of the 
canon. Some other treatises, probably 
from the hands of other authors, have been 
attributed to Euclid. Such are the Ele- 
ments of Optics and Catoptrics^ and the 
Introduction to Music. 

Eudemus. A Greek philosopher, native 
of Rhodes. After Theophrastus he was the 
chief of Aristotle’s disciples, and was the 
author of the seven books of Eudemian 
Ethics^ which have come down to us among 
his writings. 

Euhemdrus. A Greek writer, who flou- 
rished about 300 B.c. Under the title of 
Anagrdphe^ or Sacred History, he 
wrote a work which purported to explain 
the whole mythology, on the theory of the 
apotheosis of men who by their bravery and 
cleverness had deserved well of mankind. 
Zeus, for instance, his kinsfolk and children, 
he represented as in reality an ancient family 
of Cretan kings. To prove his assertion he 
appealed to a representation of the whole 
primitive history of the world, from the 
time of Urintis onwards, given on a golden 
pillar in the temple of Zeus on the island 
of Panchaea. This, he said, he had dis- 
covered in the neighbourhood of India, when 


sailing round the coast of Arabia on the 
commission of king Cassander. The work 
of Euhemerus, of which only 1 ragmen ts now 
remain, was well known in Rome, where it 
was translated and adapted by Ennius. The 
method of rationalizing or analysing mytho- 
logy into the history of human kings, heroes 
and adventurers, is called Euhemerism, after 
its founder. 

Euids. Sec Dionysus. 

Eumseus. The faithful swineherd of 
Odysseus, who gave his master a friendly 
welcome on his return home in the guise of 
a beggar, and aided him in the slaughter of 
the suitors. {See Odysseus.) 

Eumelus. See Epos (1). 

Eum6nld$s. See Erinyes. 

Eum^nlus. One of the Roman writers of 
panegyrics on the emperors. He was born 
about 250 a.d. at Augu8t6dunum {Autun) in 
Gaul ; was tutor to Constantins Chlorus, 
and for a long time accompanied him on his 
campaigns. Later on, he settled in his 
native city, where he gave instruction in 
rhetoric. In 296 he delivered an oration 
on behalf of the restoration of schools {Pro 
Restaurandls Schdlls). Besides this, three 
other speeches are attributed to him. These 
are panegyrics on Constantins Chlorus and 
Constantine, spoken at Treves in 296, 310, 
and 311 a.d. His tact and cleverness dis- 
tinguish him from the other panegyrical 
writers of that age. 

Eumolpus. In Greek mythology, the son 
of Pdseidon and ChI6n6, the daughter of 
B6r6as and Orithyia. After his birth he 
was thrown by his mother into the sea, but 
his father rescued him and brought him to 
JEthiopia, to his daughter Benthdsikyme. 
When he was ^own up, Endius, the hus- 
band of Benthesikyme, gave him one of his 
daughters in marriage, but he desired the 
other as well, and was accordingly banished, 
and came with his son Ism&rus or Imma- 
radus to the Thracian king T^gyrlus in 
Boeotia. As successor to this king he 
marched to the assistance of his friends the 
Eleusinians against the Athenian Erech- 
theus, but was slain with his son. (See 
Erechtheus.) According to another story, 
Immaradus and Erechtheus both fell, and 
the contending parties agreed that the 
Eleusinians should submit to the Athenians, 
but should retain the exclusive superinten- 
dence of the mysteries of Eleusis, of which 
Eumolpus was accounted the founder. He 
was also spoken of as a writer of conse- 
crational hymns, and as having discovered 
the art of cultivating the vines and trees in 
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general. Tlie EumolpTdge, his descendants, 
were the hereditary priests of the Eleu- 
siiiian ritual. 

Eunaplus. A Greek rhetorician, born at 
Sardis in 347 a.d. In 405 he wrote bio- 
graphies of twenty-three older and con- 
temporary philosophers and sophists. In 
spite of its bad style and its superhciality, 
this book is our chief authority for the his- 
tory of the Neo-Platonism of that age. We 
have also several fragments of his continua- 
tion of the chronicle of Herennius Dexippus. 
This continuation, in fourteen books, covered 
the period from 268 to 404 A.D., and was 
much used by Zosimus. 

Euneus. See Jason and Hypsipyle. 

Eundmla. See Hor^:. 

Eup&trldsB. The members of the ancient 
noble families of Attica. After the 
abolition of royal power they found them- 
selves in exclusive possession of political 
rights, and distinguished from the Gt^dmdrl 
or agriculturists, and the Demiurge or me- 
chanics. The constitution of Solon deprived 
them of this privilege. But their landed 
property, and the priestly dignities which 
they had possessed of old, assured them a 
certain influence for a considerable time. 

Euphemus. Son of Pdseidon and Europa, 
daughter of Tityus, husband of La6n6me, 
the sister of Heracles. His father conferred 
on him the gift of moving so swiftly over 
the sea that his feet remained dry. He was 
originally one of the Mlnyae of Pftn6p^s 
in Phocis, but afterwards settled on the 
promontory of Ttenarum in fjaconfa, and 
took part in the Calydonian hunt and the 
expedition of the Argonauts. When the 
Argonauts came to the lake of Triton, Triton 
gave Eumolpus a clod of earth, and Medea 
prophesied that if he threw this into the 
entrance of the lower world at Tyenarum, 
his descendants of the tenth generation 
would be masters of Libya. The clod, how- 
ever, was lost in the island of Thera, and 
his descendants were compelled to hold 
possession of this island, from which at 
length, in the seventeenth generation, Battus 
came forth and founded Gyrene in Libya. 

Euphdrldn. (1) Son of Ailschylus, the 
great tragedian. He flourished about 450 
B.C., and after his father’s death put on the 
stage four of his pieces, which had not yet 
been performed, and gained the prize. He 
also exhibited tragedies of his own, not 
without success. 

(2) A Greek poet and writer of the 
Alexandrian age and in the Alexandrian 
style. He was born about 276 b.c., at 
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Chalcis in Eubcea, and died holding the 
post of librarian at the court of Antio- 
chus the Groat, king of Syria. Besides 
works [on mythology and history] in prose, 
he wrote epics, elegies, and epigrams in 
obscure and unfamiliar language. His 
poems wore much valued by the Romans. 
Cornelius Gallus, in particular, thought very 
highly of them, and took him as his model 
in his own elegies. 

Euphranor. A Greek artist, born at 
Corinth about 360 B.C. He was equally 
distinguished as a painter, and as a sculptor 
in bronze and marble. Ho also wrote a 
treatise on symmetry and form. Among 
his statues one of the most celebrated was 
the Paris, in which it was easy to recognise 
the threefold character ; the judge of divine 
beauty, the lover of Helen, and the slayer 
of Achilles. In his paintings, if we may 
believe the ancients, he was the first who 
gave true expression to the grandeur and 
dignity of divine and heroic form. [Pliny, 
N, IL xxxiv 27, xxxv 128.] 

Euphrdsyne. {See Chahites.) 

Eupdlis. Eupolis is coupled with Aris- 
tophanes as a chief representative of the 
Old Attic Comedy. He was born about 
446 B.C., and died before the end of the 
Pelponnesian War. Ho made his first aj>- 
pearance as a dramatist in his seventeenth 
year, and carried off the prize seven times. 
According to a badly attested story, he was 
drowned in the sea by Alciblildes in revenge 
for his treatment of him in one of his plays. 
We still have the titles, and some frag- 
ments, of fifteen of his pieces. He was at 
first on terms of intimate friendship with his 
contemporary Aristophanes, but an estrange- 
ment afterwards set in, and the two poets 
attacked each other with great bitterness. 
Eupolis is praised by the ancients for the 
splendour of his imagination, the coherence 
with which his plots are developed, the high 
quality of his patriotism, the grace and 
majesty of his language, and the telling 
character of his wit. The fragments that 
remain show groat mastery of form. Like 
Aristophanes, he made an attempt to stem 
the current of moral degeneracy setting in 
at his time. 

Eupompus. A Greek painter, native of 
Sicyon, who flourished about 400 B.c. Ho 
was the founder of the Sicyonian school of 
painting, which laid great emphasis on pro- 
fessional knowledge. [Pliny, N. H, xxxv 75.] 

Euripides. The third of the three great 
Attic tragedians. He was born in the 
island of SilSmis,* in 480 B.O., on the very 
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day of the great battle. His father Mnesar- 
chus is said to have been a tradesman or 
tavern-keeper, his mother Clilo a seller of 
herbs. His parents, however, must have 
had some means, judging by the fact that 
they gave him a careful gymnastic education 
to lit him for the athletic contests. This 
was because they had misinterpreted an 
oracle given them before his birth which 
promised tlie child crowns of victory. 
Euripides is said in his boyhood really to have 
gained the jirize in a public contest of this 
kind, but in fact he was destined to win 
victories in a very different arena. He 
associated much with the philosophers 
Anax^gOras and Socrates, with the latter of 



whom ho enjoyed an intimate friendship 
during the whole of his life. He also had 
instruction from the sophists ProtagSras and 
PrSdfcus. Thus he received the best of 
education in philosophy and rhetoric. It 
was in his twenty-fifth year (b.c. 455) that 
he first put a tetralogy on the stage. Ho 
did not win a prize till his forty-third year, 
jind seems indeed to have been victorious 
only four times in all ; but he was none 
the less indefatigable in writing tragedies. 
He took a lively interest in the important 
events and the public questions of the 
time; but personally he kept aloof from 



creations. . , . 

Ho was twice unfortunate in nlB 
riage, a fact which may have encouia^ 
him in his surly, unsociable ways. HiS 
first wife, Clucrlle, he had to divorce for 
infidelity. She bore him three daughters, 
the youngest of whom, who was named 
after her mother, put several of her 
father’s tragedies on the stage after his 
death. His second wife, M6lIto, parted 
from him at her own desire. In 409, at the 
age of 71, he loft Athens; it was said to 
get away from the ceaseless attacks of the 
comedians, and from his domestic troubles. 
Ho went to Magnesia in Thessaly, where 
he was received as a guest of the city. 
Thence he went on to Pella to the court 
of Archelaus, king of Macedonia, who had 
gathered round him a number of poets and 
artists, and who treated him with great 
respect. Hero he spent the last two years 
of his life and died n.c. 405. According to 
a story for which there is little authority, 
he was torn to pieces by a pack of hounds 
when returning from a nocturnal festivity. 

The number of his tragedies is variously 
given as seventy-five, seventy-eight, and 
ninety-two. Eighteen have come down 
to us: the A/ctV/s, Andr6mdchi!^ Bacchw. 
(or the arrival of Dionysus at Thebes and 
the murder of Pentheus), llC^cuha^ IIHena^ 
Electra^ the Herdclldw (or Dem6ph6on of 
Athens protecting the descendants of Hera- 
cles against the persecution of Eurystheus) ; 
Ilcraclcs in Madness^ the Suppliants (or the 
mothers of the Seven Chiefs who had fallen 
before Thebes, at whose prayers Theseus 
compelled the Thebans to bury the dead 
heroes) ; HippolytuSj IphlgvnJa at Aulis, 
Iphlgt^nla among the Tauvi^ Lln^ MCdfa, 
Orestes, Jihesus, the Troddes (or the royal 
house of Troy after the conquest of the city); 
the Phcenissai (so called after the chorus of 
Phoenician maidens, an incident in the story 
of Et65cles and Polynices) ; and a satyric 
drama, the Cyclops, the only example of this 
style of composition which has survived. 
The earliest of these pieces in point of time 
is the Alcestis, performed in D.C. 438. It 
is also noticeable because, although not a 
satyric drama in the proper sense, it has 
comic features towards the end, and was 
actuall)" performed at the end of a tetralogy 
in place of a satyric drama. The Baccha‘, 
on the other hand, was written in Macedonia 
in the poet’s last years, and performed after 
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his death at the same time as Iphifjcuia j genius. He was very popular wRh hiscon- 
at Axilis, The genuineness ot the Rhesus \ temporaries, and has been still more so 
was doubted even in antiquity. A great j with succeeding generations. The trage- 
number of fragments have survived from dians of the next age made him tlieir model 
about sixty pieces, and in particular from and pattern without qualification, and the 
the PhdethOn. Roman poets preferred paraphrasing his 

The tragedies of Euripides are of very ; dramas to those of the other tragedians, 
unequal merit. Some of tliem, for instance Europe (l^at. Eurdpa). A figure in Greek 
the Hij^polytus and the liacchon^ attain the mytholog3\ In Homer she is the daughter of 
lofty style of Sophocles, others appro.ach Phrenix, in the later story ol the Phoenician 
it, as the Medea and Iphlijenia iu Taiiris. Agenor, and sister of Cadmus. Zeus, in the 
But others, as for instance the A)idromaehe shape of a bull, carried her oyer the sea 
and Electra^ are very ^ carelessly put to- to Crete, where she bore him Minos, Rhada- 
gether. His strong point is not artistic maiithf’s, and according to the later legend, 
composition, well contrived disposition, or Sarpedon also. Zeus left her with Asterion, 
the coherent design which gives the inner king of Crete, who brought up her sons 
motive of the action. It is sufficient, in and left them his kingdom. She was 
support of this statement, to call attention worshipped in Crete under the name of 
to his habit of prefixing to every piece a | Hellotis, especially at Gortyn, where she 
prologue, explaining the story to the spec- was supposed to have been wedded with 
tators, and connected loosely (if at all) with Zeus, and to have borne him her sons. A 
the play ; to the very slight connexion be- festival called Hcllotia was held in her 
tween the chorus and the action, and to his honour, at which her bones were carried 
liking for bringing in a deus ex mdchhid to in a wreath of myrtle. 

< ut a difficult knot. On the other hand, it Eurjf&le. See Gokcjot^. 
must be allowed that Euripides is a master Eury&lus. Son of Mecisteus, one of the 
in the art of devising pathetic situations, and EpIgSni, and with KSthenelus, the companion 
shows extraordinary power in representing of DiSmedes before Troy, 
human passion, especially the resistless Euryclea {Eurykleia), The nurse of 
might of love in the case of women. Odysseus, who brought up his son Tele- 

In his religious views he differs essen- machus. When her master had returned 
tially from iEschylus and Sophocles. With home in the disguise of a beggar, she 
Euripides the gods are not moral powers, and recognised him by a scar while bathing his 
fate is not so much the result of a higher feet. On a hint from him she kept silence, 
dispensation as a perverseness of accident, and afterwards was the first who brought to 
The lack of grandeur is also a point which Penel5pe the news of her husband^s return 
distinguishes him from his great prede- and of the slaughter of the suitors, 
cessors. Instead of their sublime ideas he Eurjf^dice. See Orpheus. 
gives us maxims of worldly wisdom, often to Euryndme. See Charites. 
all appearance dragged in without occasion. Eurypyius. (1) Son of Poseidon and Asty- 
The motives of action are not so pure as in pSlsea, king of the Meropes of Cos. He 
JEschylus and Sophocles, and the characters was slain by Heracles, who had been driven 
of the heroes are not raised above the level on to the coast on his return from Troy, 
of ordinary life, but brought down to it. So The struggle was a hard one, but Heracles 
fond is he of giving prominence to the faults was a.ssistcd by Zeus. The daughter of 
of women, that he has been called a woman- Eurypylus, ChalciSpe, became mother of 
hater. He pays more attention to the Thessalusby Heracles, 
course of politics than his predecessors, and (2) Son of Telephus and Astyoche. As- 
is indeed influenced by political considera- tyoche, bribed by her brother Priam with 

tions in his sketches of character. In the present of a golden vine, persuaded 
deference to the democratic leanings of his Eurypylus to bring the last succour to the 
})ublic, he makes his kings cruel tyrants, j Trojans shortly before the fall of the city, 
without dignity or majesty, and the heroes | After performing deeds of bravery, he fell 
of the Peloponnese, in particular, he treats at the hand of NeoptSlemus. 
with unconcealed dislike. His dialogues (3) Son of Ememon, king of Orm6ni5n 
are often overloaded with rhetoric and in Thessaly, one of the suitors of Helen, 
sophistical dialectic. But, in spite of all He was among the bravest of the Greek 
these faults, for which the spirit of the age heroes who fought before Troy, and of his 
is mainly responsible, he is a great poetical , own accord offered to engage Hector in single 
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<^ombat. In the later story he appears in 
connexion with the worship of Dionysus. 
At the division of the Trojan spoil he re- 
ceived an image of Dionysus, made by 
llephsestus, and presented toDardanus. This 
liad been kept in a chest as a Palladium. 
When h]urypylus opened tlie chest and be- 
ll eld the image he fell into a madness. The 
Del{)liic oraede promised that he should be 
healed if ho dedicated the image in a spot 
whore men oifored barbaric sacrifices. Ac- 
cordingly he dedicated it at Aroe in Achaia, 
where an offering of the fairest youth and 
fairest virgin was made annually to Arte- 
mis. The bloody act was abolished, and 
the gentle service of Dionysus introduced 
in its jilace. 

Eur^sS,ces {Eurysdki’s). Son of Ajax 
and Teemessa. See Ajax (2^ 

Enrystheus. Son of Sthenglus and 
Nicippo. {See Perseus.) Ho was king of 
Mycen?e, and through the cunning of Hera 
got power over Heracles, and imposed upon 
him the celebrated twelve labours. In pur- 
suing the children of Heracles, and attempt- 
ing to bring about by force their expulsion 
from Attica, he was defeated and slain in his 
flight by Hyllus. {See Hyllus.) 

Eurj^tus. (1) Son of Mglaneus, father 
of Iphitus and of I6le, king of (EchalTa 
in Thessaly or Messenia. According to a 
later story he dwelt in Euboea. He was 
one of the most famous archers in anti- 
(piity. According to Homer he ventured 
to challenge Apollo to a contest of skill, 
and was slain in his youth for his pre- 
sumption, In the later story he jind his 
son Iphitus are slain by Heracles, his 
former disciple in archery, for having in- 
solently refused him his daughter lole in 
marriage. {See Heracles.) Iphitus gave 
his bow to Odysseus, who slew the suitors 
with it. 

(2) One of the M6li6nldce {see Molionida^:). 

Eusablus. The father of ecclesiastical 
history. He was born at Caesarea in Phoe- 
nicia in 264 a.d. In 315 he became bishop 
of that city, and died in 340. He was one 
of the most learned men of his time, and 
holds a high position both among the his- 
torians and the apologists of Christianity. 
His greatest work is his Church History. 
This work is in ten books, beginning with 
the rise of Christianity, and coming down to 
314 A.D. It was much used by later writers, 
and was, about 403 a.d., translated into Latin 
by Tyrannius Rufinus of Aqullela, who con- 
tinued it down to the death of Theodosius 
(a.d. 395). The apologetic writings of 


Eusebius are the PrtrpdrCitti^ Evangiflica 
in fifteen books, and the DemonstrdtlQ 
Evangelica in twenty. They are both, 
but especially the former, a rich storehouse 
of information on antiquity, particularly on 
the philosophy and religion of the Greeks. 
Of still greater im})ortance is his Chronicle 
{Chrontcon) ^ a work founded upon extracts 
from the now lost writings of previous 
historians. Its first book, the Chr6n6- 
grdphla., contains a general ethnographical 
history of tlie world, arranged from the 
creation to 325 a.d. The second, called 
the Chronological Canoiiy consisted of 
parallel chronological tables of the names 
of rulers and the most important events 
since 2017 b.C. Only fragments of the 
original work remain ; but we have both 
books in an Armenian translation, and the 
second in the Latin version of Hl6r6nymus. 
Among the other works of Eusebius wc 
may mention : (1) A sketch of the topo- 
graphy of Palestine, in two books. The 
second alone survives, both in the original 
and in the translation of Hieronymus. (2) 
A biography, in four books, of the emperor 
Constantine, who had shown favour to 
Eusebius and had been baptized by him. 
This work is strongly coloured by personal 
feeling. (3) A panegyric on Constantine. 

Eust&thius. (1) Eustathius Mdcrem- 
bdlUa, a Greek writer of romance. He 
was a native of Constantinople, and be- 
longed to the upper class. His floruit is 
perhaps to be assigned to the 9th century 
A.D. He was the author of a rather 
tasteless love story, in eleven books, about 
Hysminlas and Hysmine. 

(2) Eustathius of Constantinople y ap- 
pointed archbishop of ThessalCnica in 1160 
A.D. Previously to this he had been a 
deacon, and professor of rhetoric in his 
native city, and had written a compre- 
hensive commentary on the Homeric poems. 
The commentary, which is characterized by 
learning remarkable for that age, is made 
up of extracts from older writers, and is 
therefore of great value. A commentary by 
the same author on Dionysius P6rlegetes, 
and a preface to a commentary on Pindar, 
have also survived. 

Euterpe. See Muses. 

Euthyna (a giving of account). All 
officials at Athens without exception were 
bound, at the expiration of their term of 
office, to give an account of their adminis- 
tration. The authorities to whom it was 
given were the LdgisteSy supported by ten 
Euthf/nl, {See Logist.e.) Within thirty 
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days after the term of office had come to an 
end, these iuuctionaries issued, to all whom 
it might concern, a public notice to lay 
before them any complaints they might have 
to make against the retiring officials. In 
case such complaints were made, the matter 
was brought to an issue by legal procedure. 
No official was allowed to leave the country, 
or take any measure aifecting his property, 
or take another office, before his account was 
given [Aristotle, Const, of Athens^ 48]. 

Eutrdplus. A Roman nistorian who took 
part in the expedition ^ of Julian against 
the Parthians in 363 a.d. In 378, under 
Valentinian, he wrote and dedicated to 
this emperor a sketch of Roman history 
{BrSvldrlum ah Urhe Condlfd) in ten books, 
from the earliest times to the death of 
Jovian in 364. The language is simple, 
and the narrative intelligent and impartial. 
The work was useful and concise, and 
became very popular. Succeeding writers 
down to the Middle Ages, and especially 
HXSronymus and Oroslus, used it a great 
deal. It was several times turned into 
Greek, indeed as early as 380 by PaeanlSs, 
whose translation has been preserved almost 
entire. The work of Eutropius was en- 
larged and continued by Paulus Diaconus, 
who, in the last part of the 8th century a.d., 
added six books to it. It was also used 
in the Histhrla Miscella^ or Collective His- 
tory, and has continued to be a favourite i 
school book down to our own day, 

Evander (Gr. EiiandrdSj tho ^ood man), a 
figure in Hatin mythology. He was said 
to be the son of Hermes and an Arcadian 
nymph. Sixty years before the Trojan War 
he led a Pelasgian colony to L3,tium from 
PallantXdn in Arcadia, and founded a city 
Pallanteum near the Tiber, on the hill 
which was afterwards named after it the 
Palatine. Further it was said that he 
taught the rude inhabitants of the country 
writing, music, and other arts ; and intro- 
duced from Arcadia the worship of certain 
gods, in particular of Pan, whom the 
Italians called Paunus, with the festival i 
of the Lupercalla which was held in his 
honour. Evander was worshipped at Rome 
among tho heroes of tlie country (see 
Indigites), and had an altar on the Aven- 
tine hill. But the whole story is evidently i 
an invention of Greek scholars, who derived ; 
the LupercMlia from the Arcadian Lyccea. 
The name Euandros is a mere translation 
of the Italian Faunus, while Carmenta is 
an ancient Italian goddess. 

Pallas, the son of Evander, is in like 


manner a creation of the poets. In Vergil 
he marches, at tho command of his father, 
to assist Aineas, and falls in single combat 
with Turnus. 

Eventus, or properly B6nus Eventus 
(lucky or happy event). In Roman religion, 
a god of rural prosperity, like the Greek 
Agdthddcemdn, whose image was in later 
times transferred to the Italian deity. In 
the course of time Bonus Eventus gained 
the more general meaning of the friendly 
fortune which secures a lucky issue to 
undertakings. The god had a temple of 
his own on the Campus Martius, in the 
neighbourhood of the Pantheon. 

Evdeat! (those who are summoned or 
called out). The term applied in the 
Roman army to soldiers who had served 
their time and obtained their dismissal, but 
who, on the general summoning them by 
name, returned to the service on condition 
of receiving certain privileges. These 
were, exemption from all service except in 
battle, a rank and pay equal to those of 
the centurions, and prospect of advance- 
ment. The enlistment of evocati was 
especially common in the civil wars. Some- 
times they were distributed in the legion, 
sometimes they formed a special and select 
troop, divided into centiWa!. We some- 
times find them, in isolated instances, 
under the early Empire. On the difference 
between them and the veti^rdnl, see • 
Veterani. 

Evdeatio (calling out). The term for 
the solemn summons given to the tutelary 
gods of a besieged city to leave it, and to 
migrate to Rome, The Romans always 
vowed, at the same time, to build them a 
temple at Rome. An example of a deity 
** evoked ” in this way was Juno Regina, 
who was originally worshipped at Veii, 
but afterwards had a temple in Romo on 
the Avon tine. 

Ex6cutI5. Sec Bonorum Emptio. 

Ex^dra. An alcove, or semi-circular ex- 
tension of the colonnade in a Greek gym- 
ndsixim. It was furnished with seats on 
which the philosophers usually sat to talk 
with their disciples. In private houses the 
exedra was a room intended for conversa- 
tion, fitted with a bench running round the 
wall. 

Exercitus. See Stipendium, Castra, 
Legion, Dilectus, Sacramentum. 

Exllium ( = banishment). (1) Greek. 
Among the Greeks exile was the legal 
unishment for homicide (see EpHETiE). 
t was also, at times, a political measure, 
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adopted especially in times of civil dis- 
turbance, nnd might carry with it dtlmla 
and loss of property, except in the case of 
ostracism {see Ostracism). 

(2) Roman, Among the Romans there 
was, originally, no such thing as a direct 
expulsion from the city. But a man might 
be cut off from fire and water, the symbol 
of civic communion, which of course prac- 
tically forced him to leave the country. 
This interdictlO dquce et ignis was ori- 
ginally inflicted by the comltla centUrldta, 
and later by the permanent judicial com- 
missions appointed to try certain serious 
offences, as, for instance, treason, arson, 
and poisoning. In case of the capital 
charge the accused was always free to 
anticipate an unfavourable verdict, or the 
interdictio aquce et ignis^ by withdrawing 


into voluntary exile. The exilium involved 
the lesser deminuilO cdpUiSj or loss of 
citizenship, if the banished person became 
citizen of another state ; or if the people 
declared the banishment to be deserved ; 
or if the interdictio aquce et ignis was pro- 
nounced after he had gone into exile. It 
was only in very serious cases that a 
man’s property was also confiscated. Real 
banishment was first inflicted under the 
Empire. (See Deportatio and Releg atio.) 

Exddlum. A play of a lively character 
acted on the Roman stage at the end of a 
serious piece. It corresponded in character 
to the satyric drama of the Greeks. The 
lace of the exodium was originally taken 
y the dramatic sdtura^ and later by the 
Atelldna and Mlmus. 

Exomis. See Chitoic. 


F&blns Pictdr. /Sec Annalists. 

FabrL The mechanics, carpenters, smiths, 
etc., in the Roman army. After the end 
of the republican age they formed an 
independent corps in every army, and were 
employed especially in the restoration of 
bridges, siege and defence works, artillery, 
etc. They were under the command of the 
prafectus fabrum^ or chief engineer, who 
was chosen by the general in chief, and 
was immediately responsible to him. 

FabMa Falliata and Tdgata. See Comedy. 

F&milia. The Latin name for a house- 
hold community, consisting of the master 
of the house {pater fdmlllds), his wife 
{mdter familias)^ his sons and unmarried 
daughters {fllll and filial famiUns\ the 
wives, sons, and unmarried daughters of 
the - sons, and the slaves. All the other 
members of the family were subject to the 
authority of the pater farnilias, (For the 
power of the husband over his wife, see 
Manus.) In virtue of his paternal authority 
ipaMa p6t(‘std8\ the pater farnilias had 
absolute authority over his children. He 
might, if he liked, expose them, sell them, 
or kill them. These riglits, as manners 
were gradually softened, were more and 
more rarely enforced ; but they legally 
came to an end only when the father died, 
lost his citizenship, or of his own will freed 
his son from his authority. {See Emanci- 
PATIO.) They could, however, be trans- 
ferred to another person if the son were 
adopted, or the daughter married. A son, 
if of full age, was not in any way interfered 
with by the patria potestas in the exercise 
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of his civil rights. But in the exercise of 
his legal rights as an individual, he was 
dependent always on his father. He could, 
for instance, own no property, but all that 
he acquired was, in the eye of the law, at 
the exclusive disposal of his father. The 
pater farnilias alone had the right of 
making dispositions of the family property 
by mortgage, sale, or testament. 

Family Names. See Names. 

Fannius. See Annalists, 

Farmers of Public Taxes. See Publicani 
and Telon^. 

Farnese Bull. See Dirge. 

Fasces. The Latin name for a bundle of 
rods of elm or birch, tied together by a red 
strap, and enclosing an axe, with its head 
outside. The fasces were originally the 
emblem of the king’s absolute authority 
over life and limb, and as such passed over 
to the high magistrates of the Republic. 
In the city, however, the latter had to re- 
move the axe and to lower the rods in the 
presence of the popular assembly as the 
sovereign power. The lowering of the 
fasces was also the form in which the 
lower officials saluted the higher. The king 
was preceded by lictors bearing twelve 
fasces, and so were the consuls and pro- 
consuls. The proconsuls, however, were, 
since the time of Augustus, only allowed 
this number if they had actually been con- 
I suls previously. The dictator had twenty- 
^o\lr fasces, as representing the two consuls, 
and his mdgistSr Squltum had six. Six was 
also the number allotted to the proconsuls 
and propraetors outside the city, and in the 
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imperial age to those proconsuls who had 
provinces in virtue of their having held the 
praetorship. The praetors of the city had 
two, the imperial legates administering par- 
ticular provinces had five fasces. One was 
allotted to the fldmSn Dldlis, and (from or 
after B.c. 42) to the Vestal Virgins. Fasces 
crowned with bay were, in^ the republican 
age, the insignia of an officer who was 
saluted as ImpSrdtor, During the imperial 
age, this title was conferred on the emperor 
at his accession, and soon confined ex- 
clusively to him. The emperor was accord- 
ingly preceded by twelve fasces laurMU, 
The lictors held their fasces over the left 
shoulder. But at funerals, the fasces of a 
deceased magistrate, and his arms, were 
carried reversed behind the bier. 

Fascinum (Latin). Enchantment by the 
evil eye, words, or cries, exercised on per- 
sons (especially children), animals, and 
things, as, for instance, on a piece of 
ground. The word was also applied to the 
counter-charm, by which it was supposed 
that the enchantment could be averted, 
or even turned against the enchanter. 
Amulets of various kinds were employed 
as counter-charms. They wore supposed 
either to procure the protection of a par- 
ticular deity, or to send the enchanter mad 
by means of terrible, ridiculous, or obscene 
objects. The name fascinum was thus 
.specially applied to the phallus, which was 
the favourite counter-charm of the Bomans. 
An image of this fascinum was contained 
in the bulla worn as an amulet by children, 
and was also put under the chariot of a 
general at his triumph, as a protection 
against envy. 

Fasti {dies), (Roman.) Properly speak- 
ing, the court-days, on which the praetor 
was allowed to give his judgments in the 
solemn formula Do Dlco Acldlco, and gene- 
rally to act in his judicial capacity. The 
name was further applied to the days on 
which it was lawful to summon the 
assembly and the senate {dies cdmltldles). 
For these days might be used as court 
<lays in case the assembly did not meet : 
while on dies fasti proper no meeting of 
the comitia could take place. The opposite 
of dies fasti were the dies nSfasti, or days 
on which on account of purifications, holi- 
days, and on other religious grounds, 
the courts could not sit, nor the comitia 
assemble. {See Feri^k.) The dies rCUgiasl 
were also counted as nefasti, {See R eligiosi 
Dies.'! Besides the 38-45 dies fasti proper, 
the 188-194 dies comitiales, the 48 *50 dies 


nefasti, and 53-59 dies religiosi, there were 
8 dies interclsl, which were nifasti in the 
morning and evening because of certain 
sacrifices which took place then, but fasti 
for the remaining houra. There were also 
3 dies fissi (split days), which were nefasti 
until the conclusion of a particular proceed- 
ing ; e,g. the removal of the sweepings from 
the temple of Vesta on June 15th, but 
fasti afterwards. 

The division of days into fasti and 
profesti, or holidays and workdays, only 
affected private life, though many dies 
nefasti, as ferice, would be identical with 
dies fasti. 

The list of the dies fasti was of immense 
importance as affecting legal proceedings, 
and indeed all public life. For a long time 
it was in the hands of the pontlflces, and 
was thus only accessible to the patricians ; 
but at last, 304 B.C., Gnacus Flavius pub- 
lished it and made it generally accessible. 
This list, called simply Fasti, was the 
origin of the Roman calendar, which bore 
the same name. In this calendar the days 
of the year are divided into weeks of eight 
days each, indicated by the letters A — H. 
Each day has marks indicating its number 
in the month, its legal significance (F — 
fastus, N=7ie/astt^s, G==co7nit tails, EN = 
intercisus). The festivals, sacrifices, and 
games occurring on it are also added, as well 
as notices of historical occurrences, the * 
rising and setting of the stars, and other 
matters. No trace remains of any calendar 
previous to Ca3sar ; but several calendars 
composed after CaesaFs reform have been 
preserved. Ovid^s Fasti is a poetical ex- 
planation of the Roman festivals of the 
first six months. We have also many frag- 
ments of calendars, painted or engraved on 
stone, belonging to Rome and other Italian 
cities ; for it was common to put up 
calendars of this kind in public places, 
temples, and private houses. There are two 
complete calendars in existence, one an 
official list written by Furlus Dionysius 
PhllScalus in 354 A.D., the other a Chris- 
tian version of the official calendar, made 
by P5lemlus Silvius in 448 a.d. 

The word Fasti was further applied to 
the annual lists of the triumphs, high 
officials, consuls, dictators, censors, and 
priests. These lists were originally, like 
the other fasti, made out by the pontifices. 
Some fragments of them have survived, 
among which may be mentioned the Fasti 
CdpltOllnl, so called from the Roman 
Capitol, where they are now preserved. 
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Tliey were originally, in 36-30 b.c., en- 
graved on the marble wall of the Regla^ or 
official residence of the Pontifex Maximus, 
and afterwards continued first to 12 B.C., 
and afterwards to 13 a.d. 

Fat&. See M(ERiE (PARCiE), Nemesis, 
Tyche, Fortuna. 

P&ttius. See Faunus. 

Fauces. See House. 

Faunali&. See Faunus. 

Faunus. “ The well-wisher ” (from fdvere) 
[or perhaps “ the speaker ” (from fdrl)]. 
One of the oldest and most popular deities, 
who was identified with the Greek Pan on 
account of the similarity of their attributes. 
{Sec Pan.) As a good spirit of the forest, 
plains, and fields, he gave fruitfulness to the 
cattle, and was hence called Inuus, With 
all this he was also a god of prophecy, called 
l)y the name of Fdtuus. He revealed the 
future in dreams and strange voices, com- 
municated to his votaries while sleeping in 
his precincts upon the fleeces of sacrificed 
lambs. A goddess of like attributes, called 
Fauna and Fatua, was associated in his 
worship. She was regarded sometimes as 
his wife, sometimes as his daughter {see 
Bona Dea). Just as Pan was accompanied 
by the P&niskoi, or little Pans, so the 
existence of many Fauni was assumed 
besides the chief Faunus, They were 
imagined as merry, capricious beings, and 
in particular as mischievous goblins who 
caused night-mares. In fable Faunus 
appears as an old king of Latium, son of 
Picus, and grandson of Saturnus, father 
of Latinus by the nymph Mirica. After 
liis death he is raised to the position 
of a tutelary deity of the land, for his 
many services to agriculture and cattle- 
breeding. Two festivals, called FaundUa, 
were celebrated in his honour, one on 
the 13th of February, in the temple on the 
island in the Tiber, the other on the 5th 
of December. The pejisants brought him 
rustic offerings and amused themselves with 
dancing. 

F&vonius. See Zepiiyrus. 

Felicitas. The personification of good 
fortune among the Romans. She was wor- 
shipped in various sanctuaries in Rome, her 
attributes being the cornucopia and the 
herald's staff. 

Feralia. The last day of the Roman fes- 
tival called the Parentalia. {See Manes.) 

FeriSB (Latin). Holidays, dedicated to 
the worship of some deity. A distinction 
was drawn between ferice prlvdice, or holi- 
days observed by gentes, families, and in- i 


dividuals, and feria* puhlicw, or public 
holidays. Public holidays were either fixed 
or movable, or occasional. The fixed holi- 
days {ferice stdtlv(e\ were forty-five in 
number, and were celebrated every year on 
a definite day and registered accordingly in 
the calendar. The movable holidays (feria* 
conceptlvce) were also annual, but were 
held on changii% days, and had therefore 
to be announced beforehand by the consuls, 
or in their absence by the praetor. The 
occasional holidays {impSrdtlvce) were 
commanded on special occasions by the 
authorities with the consent of the ponti- 
fic&s. Such were, for instance, the supjdi- 
j cdtionSs, a solemn service to the gods to 
i celebrate a victory or the like. One of the 
principal movable festivals was the Ferim 
Ldtlna\ This was originally a celebration 
by the Latin race held on the Alban moun- 
tain in honour of Jupiter Latlilris. It was 
subsequently transformed by Tarquinius 
Superbus into a festival of the Latin League. 
Its most notable ceremony consisted in the 
sacrifice of white bulls, a portion of whose 
flesh was distributed to each of the cities 
of the league represented at the sacrifice. If 
any city did not receive its portion, or if any 
other point in the ceremonial was omitted, 
the whole sacrifice had to be repeated. 
Originally it lasted one day, but after- 
wards was extended to four. It was then 
celebrated in part on the Alban hill by 
the Roman consuls, in presence of all the 
magistrates: in part on the Roman Capitol, a 
race being included in the performance. It 
was announced by the consuls immediately 
after their assumption of office, nor did 
they leave Rome for their provinces until 
they had celebrated it. The date therefore 
depended on that of the assumption of 
office by the higher magistrates. 

Feronla. An old Italian goddess, of 
Sabine origin, but also much worshipped in 
Etruria. She seems originally to have been 
regarded in the same light as Flora, Libera, 
and Venus. The Greeks called her a god- 
dess of flowers ; on coins she is represented 
as a girl in the bloom of youth, with flowers 
in her hair. She was also worshipped as 
the goddess of emancipation from slavery. 
She had a very celebrated shrine at the 
foot of Mount SoractS in Etruria^ where 
the whole neighbourhood used to bring her 
rich votive offerings and the firstfruits of 
the field. The annual festivals served as 
fairs, such was the crowd of people who 
flocked to them. The mythical king Eriilus 
of Prseneste was regarded as her son. He 
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liad three lives, and had to be slain three 
times by Evander in consequence. 

Fescennlni {lUdt), Rural festivals, of 
j^reat antiquity, held by the population of 
Etruria and Latium, and named, from some 
cause which cannot now be ascertained, 
from Fescennlum in South Etruria. At 
harvest festivals, at the feast of Silvanus, 
and others of the kind, aid at weddings, 
the young men would appear in rough 
masks or with faces painted with vermilion, 
bantering each other for the amusement of 
the spectators in rude.and indecent jests. 
These were thrown into a rough kind of 
metre, originally no doubt the Saturnian. 
The Italians had at all times a keen 
sense of the ridiculous, and a love for 
personal attack ; tendencies which were 
much encouraged by their gift for improvi- 
zation, and pointed repartee. In Rome 
these games were taken up by the young 
men at public festivals, and combined with 
a comic imitation of the religious dances 
introduced from Etruria in 390 B.C. to 
avert a pestilence. In this form they are 
supposed to have given birth to the dramatic 
sdfUra, (See Satura.) The license of j 
personal abuse ended by going so far that 
it had to be restrained by a law of the 
Twelve Tables. The Fescennlni versus 
were gradually restricted to weddings, and 
the word came to mean the merry songs 
sung when the bride was brought home. 

Festus. (I) Sextus Pompeius Festus ; a 
Roman scholar, who probably flourished in 
the 2nd century a.d. He made an abridg- 
ment of the great lexical work of Verrius 
Flaccus, De Verhorum Signlflcatu^ using 
at the same time other works of the same 
author. The abridgment, arranged in alpha- 
betical order, and containing twenty book.s, 
superseded its original. Of Festus^ own 
work we have only the second half (the 
letters M-V) in a very imperfect state. 
The rest is preserved in a meagre epitome 
made by the priest Paulus, in the age of 
Charles the Great. Slight as are these 
remains of the original work of Verrius, 
they are very valuable for the fulness of 
select grammatical and antiquarian notices 
which they contain. 

(2) A Roman historian, who about 369 
A.D. wrote an abridgment of Roman history 
{BrMarium Reruni Gestdrum Pdpull 
ROmdnl) founded partly on Eiitrdplus^ 
partly on Fl6rus^ and dedicated to the 
emperor Valens. 

Fetiales (Latin). A body of men whose 
business it was to maintain the forms 


of international relationship. The institu- 
tion was universal in Italy. In Rome its 
introduction was ascribed to Numa or Ancus 
Martins. Here the fetiales formed a 
collegium of twenty members elected for 
life, and filled up vacancies in their body 
by co-optation. They were in early times 
exclusively patricians, but at all times it 
was necessary that they should belong to 
the highest classes. Their duties were, in 
case of conflicts arising with other nations, 
to give an opinion, based on the merits of 
the case, upon the question of war or 
peace; to give, or to demand in person, 
satisfaction by delivering up the guilty 
individual, to declare war or conclude 
peace, and to give the sanction of religion 
to both acts. On all these occasions they 
went out wearing their sacerdotal dress, 
and the insignia of their office. Before 
them one of the members of the collegium 
carried the sacred plants which they had 
gathered on the Capitol after asking per- 
mission of the magistrate on whose com- 
mission they were acting, king, consul, or 
praetor. If satisfaction was to be demanded 
from another nation, a number of fetiales 
was sent under the leadership of a speaker, 
the pdter patrdtus^ with the forms of a 
special ceremonial. Supposing satisfaction 
given, they took the offender with them, and 
parted in peace ; if the other party asked 
for time to consider the matter, this Was* 
granted fco ten days and extended to thirty. 

If, after this, satisfaction were not given, 
the speaker made a solemn protest, adding 
that the Roman people would now take 
the matter into its own hands. Supposing 
now that war were decided on, the speaker, 
in presence of at least three witnesses, 
uttered the solemn declaration, and threw 
a bloody lance into the enem3^’s territory. 
After the war with Pyrrhus this ceremony 
was performed at the Column of War near 
the temple of Bellbna, and the declaration 
of war was carried to the general in comr 
mand according to the form prescribed by 
the law of the fetiales. If it was in con- 
templation to bring the war to a close, and 
the enemy had not made an unconditional 
surrender, the fetiales^ with the authority 
of a s^^ndtUs consultunij and in th^ name 
of the State, either concluded a truce for a 
definite number of years, or a formal 
alliance. The general, if he made peace 
without the consent of the Roman people, 
did so on his own responsibility and with- 
out binding the State. If the people were 
dissatisfied with the terms, the fetiales 
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delivered the general up, naked and hand- 
bound, to the enemy. In case of the 
alliance being concluded, the pater patratus 
took a flint stone, which was preserved in 
the temple of Jupiter Fgretrlus, and slew a 
swine therewith, fi^st reading out the terms 
of the alliance, and then appealing to Jupiter, 
in case the Roman people maliciously broke 
the treaty, to smite them as ho would 
smite the animal. He then signed the 
document, which bound the collegium of 
fetiales to see that the treaty was observed. 
It was also usual for the civil magistrate 
to make oath by Jupiter, Mars, and 
Qulrinus, on a sceptre which was likewise 
taken from the temple of Jupiter Feretrius. 
Since the Second Punic War there is but 
little, mention of the action of the fetiales^ 
but its existence can be traced as late as the 
middle of the 4th century a.d. 

Fibula (Greek peronP). A clasp for 
fastening garments, resembling our brooches 


(Grivaud de la Tincelle, Arts et Mdtisrs, pi. xli, xliii.) 

or safety-pins. It consisted of a hoop and 
a needle, sometimes elastic, sometimes fixed 
by a joint. Some fibultn were in the shape 
of buckles. {See illustrations.) 

Fides. The Roman personification of 
honour in keeping word or oath. As Fides 
PiibVtca^ or Honour of the People, this 
goddess had a temple on the Capitol, 
founded by king Numa, to which the 
flamlnUs of Jupiter, Mars, and Qulrinus rode 
in a covered chariot on the 1st of October. 
At the sacrifice they had their right hands 
wrapped up to the fingers with white 
bands. The meaning of the covered chariot 
was that honour could not be too carefully 
protected : of the covered right hand, that 
the right hand, the seat of honour, should 
bo kept pure and holy. The goddess was 
represented with outstretched right hand 
and a white veil. Her attributes wore ears 
of corn and fruits, joined hands, and a 
turtle-dove. 

Fire, God of. See Heph^stus and 
VULCANUS. 


Firmicus Mftternus (^lallus). (1) A 
heathen writer, a native of Sicily. About 
354 A.D. ho published, in eight books, a 
work on astrology {MdthesSOs Librl VI JI) 
which he had begun under Constantine. 
It gives a vivid picture of the gross super- 
stition of that age with regard to the sup- 
posed influence of the stars in human 
fortunes. % 

(2) Another writer of the same time, and 
of the same age, was a convert to Christia- 
nity, who, about 347 a.d., published a work 
on the error of the heathen religions {IJe 
jB}rr6rS Prdfdndimrh ReliglOnum) in which 
he called on the emperors Constantins and 
Constans to extirpate the last remains of 
heathenism. 

Fiscus. The emperor’s private purse, as 
distinguished from the public treasury 
(cerdrium). It was instituted by Augustus, 
and was under the exclusive control of the 
emperor. The chief sources from which it 
was replenished were the entire revenues 
of the imperial provinces, the produce of 
unclaimed estates, and of confiscations. 
The main items of fiscal expenditure were 
the army, the fleet, and war material, the 
salaries of officials, the provision of corn 
for Rome, postal communication, and the 
public buildings. For the officials who 
administered the fiscusy see Procurator. 

Flabellum. A fan. See Clothing. 

Flamdn (from fld7v / one who blows or 
kindles the sacrificial fire). The special 
priest of a special deity among the Romans. 
There were 15 FldmlnCs ; three higher 
ones {Flamines mdityi'Cs) of patrician rank : 
these were the flamcn DldUs (of Jupiter), 
MartldUs (of Mars), and Quirlndlls (of 
Qulrinus). The remaining 12 were flamines 
mlnOreSy plebeians, and attached to less 
important deities, as Vulcanus, Flora, 
Pomona, and Carmenta. Their office was 
for life, and they could only be deprived of 
it in certain events. The emblem of their 
dignity was a white conical hat {dpex)y 
made out of the hide of a sacrificed animal, 
and having an olive branch and woolh>n 
thread at the top. This the flamines were 
obliged to wear always out of doors, indeed 
the Flamen Dialis had originally to wear 
it indoors as well. They were exempted 
from all the duties of civic life, and ex- 
cluded at the same time from all partici- 
pation in politics. In course of time, it is 
true, they were allowed to hold urban 
offices, but even then they were forbidden 
to go out of Italy. 

The Flamen Dialis was originally not 
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allowed to spend a night away from home : 
in later times, under the Empire, the 
Pontifex could allow him to sleep out 
for two nights in the year. Indeed, the 
Flamen Dialis^ whose superior position 
among the llamons conferred upon him 
certain privileges, as the toga prwtexta^ the 
sella cUrUlls, a seat in the senate, and 
the services of a lictor, was in proportion 
obliged to submit to more restrictions than 
the rest. He, his wife, their children, and 
his house on the Palatine were dedicated 
to this god. He must be bom of a marriage 
celebrated by confarri&tiOj and live himself 
in indissoluble marriage. {See Marriage.) 
If his wife died, he resigned his office. 
In the performance of his sacred functions 
he was assisted by his children as cdmilll. 
(See Camillus.) Every day was for him 
a holy day, so that he never appeared 
without the insignia of his office, the 
conical hat, the thick woollen toga prakexta 
woven by his wife, the sacrificial knife, 
and a rod to keep the people away from 
him. He was preceded by his lictor, and 
by heralds, who called on the people to stop 
their work, as the flamen was not permitted 
to look upon any labour. He was not al- 
lowed to cast eyes on an armed host, to mount, 
or even to touch, a horse, to touch a corpse, 
or grave, or a goat, or a dog, or raw meat, 
or anything unclean. He must not have 
near him, or behold, anything in the shape 
of a chain. Consequently there must be no 
knots, but only clasps, on his raiment ; the 
ring on bis finger was broken, and any one 
who came into his house with chains must 
instantly be loosened. If he were guilty of 
any carelessness in the sacrifices, or if his 
hat fell off his head, he had to resign. His 
wife, the fldnilnlca, was priestess of Juno. | 
She had, in like manner, to appear always j 
in her insignia of office, a long woollen > 
robe, with her hair woven with a purple \ 
fillet, and arranged in pyramidal form, her | 
head covered with a veil and a kerchief, 
and carrying a sacrificial knife. On certain 
days she was forbidden to comb her hair. 
The chief business of the flamens consisted 
in daily sacrifices : on certain special occa- 
sions they acted with the Pontifices and 
the Vestal Virgins. The three superior i 
flamens offered a sacrifice to FhlP.s Fubltra ! 
on the Capitol on the 1st October, driving i 
there in a two-horse chariot. During the i 
imperial period ftamines of the deified i 
emperors were added to the others. 

II§,minlca. See Flamen. 

Flavlanum Ins. See Jurisprudence. 


Fleet. Sec Ships, Warfare, and Ci.as- 

SIARII. 

Flora. A goddess, originally Sabine, of 
the spring and of flowers and blossoms in 
general, to whom prayers were offered for 
the prospering of the ripe fruits of field and 
tree. She was also regarded as a goddess 
of the flower of youth and its pleasures. 
Her worship was said to have been intro- 
duced into Rome by the Sabine king Titus 
Tatius, and her special priest, the Flamen 
FlOralls, to have been appointed by Numa. 
A temple was erected to her in the Circus 
Maximus in 238 b.g. At the same time a 
theatrical festival, the FlOrdlla, was in- 
stituted at the behest of the Sibylline books. 
At this feast the men decked themselves 
and their animals with flowers, especially 
roses; the women put aside their usual 
costume, and wore the gay dresses usually 
forbidden. The scene was one of unre- 
strained merriment. From 173 b.c. the 
festival was a standing one, and lasted six 
days, from April 28, the anniversary of the 
foundation of the temple, to May 3. For the 
first five days of the games, for the super- 
intendence of which the curule aediles were 
responsible, there were theatrical perfor- 
mances, largely consisting of the very inde- 
cent farces called mimes. On the last day 
goats, hares, and other animals wore hunted 
in the circus. The people were regaled 
during the games with porridge, peas, and 
lentils. 

Flora was in later times identified with 
the Greek Chlorls (see HoRiE). In works 
of art she was represented as a blooming 
maiden, decked with flowers. 

Fldrus (IfUlus), (1) A Roman historian of 
the time of Hadrian, 117-138 a.d. He 
wrote, in two books, a history of the wars of 
Rome, from the time of the kings to the clos- 
ing of the temple of Janus under Augustus 
(25 B.C.). In the title, as we have it, the 
book is called an excerpt from Livy (EjMomP 
de Tin Livll hellOi'um omnium annOrum 
DCC). But this is not an adequate descrip- 
tion of it. Florus, it is true, has used Livy 
a great deal, though not exclusively, and 
the work is really a panegyric on the great- 
ness of Rome. It is the production of a 
rhetorician, as is shown by the tasteless and 
inflated language, with its poetical echoes 
of Vergil and Horace, and its tendency to 
exaggeration. Numerous gross errors tes- 
tify to the insufficiency of the writer’s 
knowledge. Worthless as it is, the book 
was much read and quoted in the Middle 
Ages. 
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(2) A Roman poet, who was on familiar 
terms with Kadrian, and who has left a 
few pieces. He is probably to be identified 
with the African rhetorician and poet 
Publius Aniiius FJorus, the author of a 
dialogue, which still survives, on the ques- 
tion whether Vergil is an orator or a poet. 

Flute (Gk. aulds = pipe, Lat. tibia = 
shin-bone). This was, in antiquity, an in- 



(1) PHRYGIAN DOUBLE FLUTE. 
(Museo Pio Clement. t V, tailpiece.) 


strument resembling the modern clarionet, 
made of reed, box, bay, ivory, or bone. Its 
invention was ascribed to Athene (see 
Marsyas). The wind was introduced 
by a mouthpiece, with one or two 
tongues, put on at every performance. 

In addition to the holes at the mouth 
it often had holes at the sides provided 
with stops. Besides the single flute, 
a double flute was sometimes used, 
especially at theatrical performances, 
funerals, sacrifices, and festal proces- 
sions. This consisted of two flutes 
played at the same time by means of 
either one or of two separate mouth- 
pieces. The two flutes together had as 
many notes as the Syrinx (see Syrinx). 

The right hand played the bass flute 
(tihla dextra\ the left hand the treble 
(tibia sinistra). The two flutes were 
either of equal length and similar form, 
or unequal length and similar form, or 
unequal length and dissimilar form. In 
the Phrygian double flute, one pipe was 
straight, the other larger and bent at 
the end like a horn (see fig. 1). It is a 
peculiarity of Greek and Roman flutes 
that they were sometimes provided with 
a check-band covering the mouth, its 
opening fitted with metal. Through 
this opening were fixed the mouthpieces 
of the double flute (fig. 2). The long pipe 
is also an invention of the ancients. 

Pons or PontuB. The Roman god of 
springs, son of Janus and Juturna, who 
had an altar in Rome on the Janiciilum. A 
special festival, the Fontlndlla,^ was held 


in his honour on the 13th October, at which 
garlands were thrown into the springs, and 
laid round the wells. 

Fools, Feast of. See Fornacalia. 

Pordlcidia or Hordlcidia. A festival cele- 
brated in Rome in honour of Tellus, goddess 
of the earth, on 16th April. (See Tp^llcjs.) 

Fornacalia. A Roman festival held in 
February in honour of Fornax, the goddess 
of ovens. It was said to have been founded 
by Numa, and may be described as a thanks- 
giving for the earliest enjoyment of the 
newly gathered corn. It was held in the 
Forum by the Curfae, or ancient unions of 
kinsmen, under the superintendence of the 
Curio Maximus^ or president of the masters 
of the cuHce. Corn was baked in ovens in 
the ancient fashion. All who missed the 
festival were called fools (8txdti\ as being 
supposed -not to know which was their 
curia^ and had to make an offering at the 
so-called Feast of Fools (stultOrum ftlrloi) 
on the 17th February, the day of the 
Qulrlndlla. 

Portuna. The goddess of good luck, wor- 


(2) •flute-player with mouthpiece. 

Bronze, from Dodona (Cai apanoe, pi. 10.) 

shipped from remote antiquity in Italy. 
Her worship was supposed to have been 
introduced into Rome by king Servius 
Tullius, popularly believed to be her favourite 
and confidant. He was said to have founded 
her oldest sanctuaries, as, for instance, that 
of Fortuna, or lucky chance, on the 
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ri^^ht bank of the Tiber below Romo. To 
this a pilgrimage was made down tlio stream 
by land and* water on the anniversary of its 
foundation (June 2fJ). As time went on, 
the worship of Fortuna became one of the 
most popular in Italy. She was worshipped 
at a great number of shrines under various 
titles, given according to various circum- 
stances of life in which her inlluonce was 
supposed to have effect. These titles were 
Foriiina Priiiiiiji'nua^ who determines the 
destiny of the ciiild at its birth; Fortuna 
PubVtca or Pup all liOindnl, the tutelary 
goddess of the state ; Fortuna Cwsdrts or 
Augusta^ the protectress of the emperor; 
Fortuna prlvata^ or of family life ; Fortuna 
patrlcla^ pUheia^ Squestris^ of the different 
orders, classes, and families of tho popula- 
tion; Fortuna llbPmni^ of children; vir- 
gtndliSj of maidens, mulUbrls^ of women; 
Fortuna vlrlUs was the goddess of woman’s 
happiness in married life, of boys and of 1 
youths, who dedicated to her the first cut- 
tings of their beards, calling her from this 
Fortuna barbdta. Other epithets of Fortuna 
were victriXj or giver of victory ; dux or 
edmPs^ the loader or attendant ; rPdux^ who 
brings safe home ; iranquilla^ the giver of 
prosperous voyages. This Fortuna was 
worshipped with PortUnus in the harbour 
of Rome. There were also Fortuna hdna 
and mdla^ good and evil Fortune; hlanda 
or flattering, ohsPquens or yielding, dUbla 
or doubtful, viscMa or enticing, hrPvis or 
flckle, and mdnens or constant. Trajan at 
last founded a special temple in her honour 
as the all-pervading power of the world. 
Here an annual sacrifice was offered to her 
on New Year’s 
Day. In works 
of art* she was 
represented with 
the same attri- 
butes as the 
Greek TychP {see 
Tyche). For- 
tuna^ in her 
general character 
as a goddess of 
Nature and Fate, 

had an ancient •ooddesses op fortune. 

and celebrated (Fortunag AnUateg, coin of g^s 
- . • r from Gerhard, Ant. BiWc. 

temple, in winch ta/. iv,3.4.) 

oracles were de- 
livered, at PraenestS and Antium (see cut). 

Fdmm (Latin). An open space used for 
political meetings, judicial proceedings, and 
traffic. In Rome the oldest forum was the 
Forum ROftndnum^ afterwards the Campo 


Vaccino, a long and irregular four-si(h‘d 
space, i^dng between tJio Capitol and tJie 
Palatine, in the direction of WNVV. and 
ESE (.9cep]an, p. 241). In tho course of time 
it was surrounded with temples, public 
buildings, and basilicas. It was originally 
used as a market place, but was early 
monopolised for public purposes. Thme 
wore, however, shops and stalls along tho 
northern and southern sides, whore an 
active trade ^vas carried on. Here, in 
particular, the money-changers carried on 
their business. The Forum was divided 
into the CdmUium with the Rostra or 
speaking platform, and the Forum proper, 
where the Romans habitually spent much 
of their morning transacting private or 
public business. (Sec Cumitium and Ros- 
trum.) Under the Empire a number of 
other fora sprang up in its neighbourhood, 
which were used for legal and other busi- 
' ness. They were adorned with great magni- 
ficence, having a temple in their midst, and 
colonnades round them, which were open 
for ordinary traffic. There were thus Fora 
of Ca3sar, Augustus, Vespasian, Norva, and 
Trajan, the last tho largest and most splen- 
did of all (see plan, p. 241). There were, 
besides, several fora for market business, 
as the Forum bddrium or cattle-market, 
cdrXum or fish-market, hdlUbrlum, or vege- 
table-market, and so on. The word/orim 
was also applied to any place which formed 
the local centre of commerce and jurisdic- 
tion : so that such local names as Forum 
lUlll (now Frejus) were very common. 

Freedmen. The emancipation of slaves 
was tolerably common, both among Greeks 
and Romans. The Greeks had no special 
legal form for the process, and consequently 
no legal differences in the status of freed- 
men. At Athens they took the position 
of resident aliens, and lay under certain 
obligations to their liberators as patrons. 
They could be called to legal account for 
any injury done to their patrons, and if 
condemned could be given back to them as 
slaves, or sold by the state. In the latter 
case the price was paid to their liberators. 

Among the Romans emancipation (mdnu- 
misslO) was a lucrative proceeding for the 
State, as a tax of 5 per cent, on the value 
of the slave was paid on his being set free. 
Emancipation was either formal or infor- 
mal. (1) Of formal emancipation there 
were three kinds ; (a) the manumissio vin- 
dicta j in which the owner appeared with 
the slave before an official with judicial 
authority, who in later times would gener- 
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rnlly bo tlie prrptor or ^ovornor of tho pro- ! 
vince. A lioman citizen, usually one of j 
tho magistrates’ lictors, laid a staff (t'hi- 
/h'rf(() on tlie slave’s head and declared him 
free. Tho master, who was holding tho 
slave with his hand, tlierenpon signified his 
consent, and let him go, as a symbol of 


will. Here the master declared his slave 
free in his will, or bound his lieir to eman- 
cipate him. The heir might ado})t tho 
formal or informal process. Constantino 
added a now form, the niavtiniissin in 
or emancipation in tlu' (diundi in 
presence of the congregation. (2) Informal 
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liberation {mdnU vilsJt). This formality j emancipation took place in virtue of an oral 
was in later times restricted to the simple declaration on the part of the master, in 
declaration of the master in the presence | presence of friends (inter dmlcOs)^ or by 
of the magistrate. (h) The manuynissio i letter ( 7 >tV ejnstulain), or by inviting the 
centiu^ in which the master enrolled tho slaves to the master’s table, 
slave’s name in the list of citizens, (c) The The freedinon were called Hhertl in rola- 
gnannmissio testdmentOj or manumission by j tion to the liberator (e.g. libeHus Cnsdris) 
D. c. A. R 
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and llhevtlnl in their le^al relation to the 
State. After formal eman(*.i])atioii they at 
once became Roman citizens, and members 
of tlie urban tribes and of the lowest classes 
in the centurXai^ with full ri^^ht of voting. 
But, not bein^ free born, tiiey were not 
eligible to office, and were excluded from 
military service. The latter was, however, 
the case only till the 1st century n.o. They 
obtained the right to bo enrolled in the 
country tribes several times in the repub- 
lican period, but not permanently till the 
imperial age. Their descendants, however, 
were, as being free-borh (ingenul)^ admit- 
ted into all the tribes, and in the second, 
or at least in tho third generation, eligible 
to office. Informal emancipation conferred 
only practical freedom without civic rights. 

It was not until 17 a.d., under Tiberius, 
that freedmen of this kind won the coni- 
mcrclumy or the right of acquiring and 
transferring })roperty. Even then they had 
no power of testamentary bequest, and their 
property, at their death, went to their 
liberators. It was j)erniissible, however, 
to pronounce a formal omaiicipation after 
their death. 

To obviate abuses, and to check the 
excessive increase in the number of freed- 
men, the right of manumission was limited 
in several directions under Augustus. 
Among other things, if a slave under thirty 
years of ago was to be manumitted vin- 
dicta, a proof of sufficient reason was 
required; and, in case of testamentary 
manumission, the number was limited to a 
certain proportion of the whole number of 
slaves, and never allowed to exceed 100. 

A mutual obligation continued to exist 
between the freodman and his liberator, 
based on the fact that the freed man be- 
longed to the family of his patron. This 
is seen in the circumstance that the freod- 
man assumed the nOmSn and the prennOtn^n 
of his patron. In and after the 1st century 
B.C. we generally find a Greek cOgnOinen 
added. A well-known freedman of Lucius 
Cornelius Sulla, for instance, was called 
Lucius Cornelius Eplcddus. The pdirOnus 
was bound on his side to care for his liber- 
tu8, and in consequence either retained him 
altogether in his home and service, or sup- 
plied him with a farm and capital to start 
it ; buried him in the family tomb after his 
death, and took charge of his children if 
not grown up. On the other side the freed- 
man was bound to support his patronus, 
in case of need, out of bis own resource.s, 
and if he was reduced to poverty, to main- 
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tain Jiini. If he died childless, his patron 
inherited his property. But the rights of 
the patron in respect of his freedman did 
not pass to the patron's heirs. If the fn^ed- 
inaii ncgloetod his duties, he was liable to 
severe pTinishment. In special cases, at h'ust 
under tlie Empire, he might be sold for his 
patron’s profit, or given back to him as a slave. 
Frigidarliim. See Baths. 

Proiitinus (Se.efas hl/hfs). A Roman 
writer, born about 40 a.d. lie was one 
of tho urban picotors under Vespasian, and 
consul for the first time in 74. After tJiis. 
he fought with distinction in Britain until 
78, first under Petlllus Cerci'dis, and then 
as his successor. Under Domitian he kept 
aloof from public life. Ho was recalled by 
Nerva, who in 1)7 appointed him to the 
important office of suj)erinteiidejit of the 
aqueducts {candor iiqmlrum). He waa 
also made a second time consul, and a third 
time under Trajan, two years later (lUJ). 
Under Trajan he was also made augur, and 
was succeeded in the office by the younger 
Pliny. He died in 105 or 104, much es- 
teemed by his contemporaries. His sur- 
viving works are (1) a collection, in three 
books, of typical instances of military stra- 
tagems taken from Greek and Roman histoi y. 
This was intended as an additional cJiapter 
to a lost work on military science, which 
he had written under Domitian. A fourth 
book has been rightly judged spurious, and 
the work of a later age. (2) Selections 
from a treatise on land-surveying in two^ 
books {De dgrOrum quCllUate and De con- 
trOverslls agrorum), likewise written under 
Domitian. (3) The interesting treatise on 
tho aqueducts of Rome {De aquls urhi» 
ROmce), in two books. The occasion of his 
writing this work was his tenure of the office 
of curator aquarum ; but it was not pub- 
lished till the time of Trajan. It is a his- 
tory and description of the water supply 
of Rome, containing also the laws affecting 
its use and maintenance. 

Pronto {Marcus Cotm&Uus), The most 
celebrated orator in the age of the An- 
ton ines, born at Cirta in Numidia, about 
100 A.D. As an advocate and speaker at 
Rome, he earned not only considerable 
wealtli and reputation, but the favour of 
Hadrian and Antoninus Plus, who entrusted 
him with the education of the imperial 
princes Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus. 

In 143 ho was consul for two months, 
but his health was too weak to allow of 
hw administering a province as proconsul. 
This ill-health, and many family misfbr- 
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youtlifiil divinity, such as Bacchus or 


tunes, embittered the last years of his life. 
He died about 170. He was much admired 
by his contemporaries, some of whom formed 
a school of tlieir own bearing the name of 
FroniontCnu., and this reputation survived 
after his death. Accordingly he used to bo 
regarded as one of the chief rc})resentativcs 
of Koman eloquence. But the discovery of 
part of his writings in 1815 dispelled the 
illusion. Tile recovered writings consist 
mainly of the correspondence, the greater 
part of which they ])reserve, between Fronto 
and the members of the imperial family, 
especially with Marcus Aurelius as prince 
and emperor. A number of the letters are 
written in Greek. Besides these wo have a 
few fragments of historical works, and some 
rhetorical declamations. Of the speeches 
only a few meagre fragments remain. The 
(■haractor of Fronto, as revealed in these 
writings, is that of a man of some knowledge, 
honourable and independent, but vain and 
borne, llis main ambition is to pave the 
way for tlie regoneratiori of the Latin 
language ; and this, not by a study of the 
classical models, but by quarrying in the 
works of the ante-classical writers. Tlnu'r 
antiquated expressions he revives, and uses 
in the most tasteless maimer to clothe 
the poverty of his own thoughts. But 
his letters are of some value as con- 
tributing to our knowledge of the 
age and the persons then living. 

Fruit, Gods of. See Vertumnus, 

Hor^, and Pomona. 

Fulcra. [The ends of the frame- 
work on which the pillows of a couch 
or the cushions of a chair were placed, 
resembling the head of a modern sofa. 

They are invariabl v ornamented with 
inlaid bronze, sonuitimes of the rich- 
est kind, and are always surmounted 
by bronze ornaments representing the 
head and should *-rs of a mule or ass, 
turning sidewa/s and backwards, 
with ears put down and a vicious 
expression. The head is in almost 
every case decorated with a garland 
of vine-leaves entwined with tendrils 
and bunches of grapes, wliile the 
shoulders are covered with a curious leather 
collar, the top of which is turned down just 
where it joins the shaggy skin of some wild 
animal which is thrown over it. For the 
head of the ass is sometimes substituted 
that of a boy, or the head and neck of 
a goose. The lower part is decorated 
with a round boss from which springs a 
bust of a geniUH in full relief, or of some 


Hercules. The framework to Avhieh these 
oruainonts are attached is described in 
Juvenal xi 33 98. The (jenius fiilcri is 
mentioned ih. vi 22. Cp, Vergil', ^Kn. vi 
004 ; Ovid, Ep. Font, iii 3, 14 , Proper t. 
iv 7, 3: 8, 08; Suetonius, Cldud. 32; 
Pliny, N. 11.^ xxxiv 9; Aiiimianus xxviii 1, 
4tl., plCinieuni fulcrum] Hygiiius, /ah. 274, 
^^Antiqui autem in lectin trivlhiiaribm 
in fulcris cajiita anellornm rife alligata 
habiurunt W. C. F. Anderson in 
Classical Review., 1889, 322. 

Fulgentius {Fdbtiis Plane id di^H). A Latin 
grammarian, a native of Carthage, who 
wrote towards the end of the 5th century 
A.D. His works include, among other things, 
an allegorhial interpretation of the ancient 
mytliologyin three books he), the 

form of which reminds us of MartliTuus 
Cilpclla {see Martianus Capklla), an 
exposition of the A^hieid {VerglllCtna Con- 
tlnentla)^ and an explanation of strange 
and antiquated words illustrated by forged 
citations {E.epdsltid Sermdnis Antlqul). 

Pullers (Ok. gndjAieuSyli Jiii. ful 1(1). The 
fulloFs trade was one of the most import- 
ant and most widely extended in Greek and 


Roman antiquity. It embraced all the 
processes, now distributed among different 
trades, necessary for converting the web 
into cloth, the chief material used by the 
ancients for clothing. Again, it was usual 
to send clothes to the fuller for cleaning 
and working up. Clothes when sent to be 
cleaned were stamped with the feet in pits 
or troughs filled with Avarm Avater and 



‘ MUKAT. PAINTING FROM THE FULT.ER’s SHOP, POMPEII. 
(Overbeck, fig. 103. 
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siubstaiices which sepjiratcd the fat from j 
them, as urine, nitre, and fuller’s earth. If 
the object was to felt the web, and make it 
thicker and stronp;er^ the same process was 
<;one through, ami the cloth was then beaten 
with rods, washed out in clean water, dried, 
carded with a kind of thistle or with tlie 
skin of a hedgehog, funiigale< I with sulphur, 
rubbed in with fuller’s earth to make it 
whiter and stronger, and tinally dressed 
by brushing, shearing, and jnessiiig. Tlie 
iullor’s earth, when well rubbed in, j)re- 
vented the clothes fro^n getting dirty too 
soon, and freshened up the colours which 


Gaea (Gr. Gaia or Gc). The Greek god- 
dess of the Eai'tli. According to Hesiod slie 
came into being after ('haos, and brought 
forth of herself the sky ( the moun- 
tains, and the sea (Poatns). By Uranus 
she was mother of the Titans, Cyclopes and 
Hccdtonchclvcs. From the blood of her 
mutilated husband sprang the Erlnjos, 
Giants and Melian nymphs: to Pontus she 
boro Nereus, Thaumas, Pliorcys, Ceto and 
Eurybia. Other terrible beings, such as 
the giants Typhon, Antams and TJtvus, were 
her offspring, as also tlie aatocJithoncs (ab- 
origines) such as Erechtheus and Cecrops. 
In Homer she is invoked with Zeus, the 
Sun, Heaven and Hell as a witn(\ss to oaths, 
and worshi})ped with the sacrifice of a black 
lamb. But she was especially honoured as 
the mother of all, who nourishes her crea- 
tures and pours rich blessings u])on them. 
In Athens, in j)articular, she was worshipped 
as KoardfrdphoSj or the nourisher of chil- 
dren, and at the so, mo time as the goddess of 
death, who summons all her creatures back 
to her and hides tliem in her bosom. She 
was honoured also as the primeval pro- 
})hetess, especially in Delphi, the oracle of 
which was at first in her possession as the 
power who sent forth the vapours which in- 
spired the seer. The corres|)onding liomaii 
goddess was Tellus. (See Tellus.) 

Gains. One of the most accomplished 
professors of Eoman law and writers on the 
subject. He was a native of the Asiatic 
provinces, and spent his days in Koine 
under Hadrian, AntOnInus Plus, and Mar- 
cus Aurelius (about 110-180 a.d.). His : 
writings were numerous : but we possess in | 
a tolerably complete form nothing but his | 
InstUUtiones, or introduction to the private ! 
law of the Romans. This was discovered in | 
1816, having before been known in quota- ; 


tho sulphur had destroyed. Some frescoes 
preserved on tho walls of an ancient fuller’s 
shop at i’ompcii give a cleai* notion of tho 
dilforont processes. The fitll0n€s at Rome 
formed one of the oldest guilds. Likt^ all 
mechanics, they worshipiiod Minerva as 
their tutelaiy goddess, and took a prominent 
part ill her chief festival, the (luinqiuV viis. 

Funditores {famkt,, a sling). Tho light- 
armed slingers in tho Komnii army. They 
were usually raised by recruiting, or con- 
tributed by the allies. 

Puriae. See EiawKs. 

Pastlb^lus. See Slings. 


tions only. The work is in four books, the 
first of which treats of tlio^ family, tin* se- 
cond and third of property, and the, fnnrth 
of legal j)roccduro. Po])iilar and intelligible 
without being superlicial, it was a favourite 
handbook of law, and served as a foundation 
for the Instif fit tones of Justinian. 

Gdl^tea (the milk-white). A sea-iiyiiiph, 
daughter of Nereus and Doris. Aecordi iig to 
a Sicilian story, which tlie jioets Philoxenns 
and Theocritus have made famous, she was 
pursued by the uncouth monster Pdlyphe- 
mus, being herself in love with tho beauti- 
ful Acts. The jealous giant crushes Acis with 
a rock, and tho nymph changes her beloved 
into the Sicilian river which bears his name. 

G^lenus (Gr. Galettds; was the 

most celebrated physician in antiquity 
after Hippocrates, and at the same time 
one of the most prolific among ancient 
writers. He was born at Pcrgainon in 
131 A.D., received a careful education in 
philosopliy, and afterwards devoted him- 
self to medical studies in his native city, 
at Smyrna, Corinth, and Alexandria. lie 
returned to Pergamon in 158, and under- 
took the medical treatment of gladiators, 
as giving him the best opportunity for- 
increasing his stock of surgical know- 
ledge. In 1G4: he moved to Rome, and here 
won a considerable reputation by his suc- 
cess in practice and his public lectures on 
anatomy. After three years he was driven 
by the attacks of jealous rivals to leave 
Rome. He undertook scientific journeys 
through Greece and Asia, and then settled 
again in his native city. But ho was soon 
recalled by tho emperors Marcus Aurelius 
and Lucius Verus, and in 170 appointed 
private physician to the young Commodus. 
He died in his seventieth year, after winning 
the high esteem 6f his contemporaries. 
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P.irt of liis writiiijL^s were dostroyod in a 
fire : in all 125 of his books are lost. About 
KX) oi' Jiis ^i nnino treatises liave been pre- 
s(‘rve(l : of 1!) we liave fragments, more or 
l('ss coiisicloi ablc ; the genuineness of 18 is 
doubted, 2 t are spurious. ^lau}’ have not 
yet been pi iiited, while otheis exist only in 
Latin, Syrian, Hednew and Arabic transla- 
tions. hV»r durinjj; the Middle A«^os, down 
to the Kith eentury, the authority of (Talon 
was, throughout the Plast and \Vest, lield, 
especially by th(‘. Arabians, to be iinassail- 
abh*. A ]>rolitic writer like (lalen was 
naturally carelt'ss of liis style. 

Ills writings leave no branch of medicine 
untoucli(*<l. Tliey comprise anatomy, physin- 
lo^y, })atliology, pliariiiacology, and treat- 
ment. Among them should be mentioned the 
following: ()n Anttfomical Proadaiw^ in 
books ; On the LV' o/ Parts of the Human 
]i(Kti/ (17 books'); On the Parts Affeeted 
(ti l)()oks); On the Composition of Medicines 
(three works, including 2tl books); On Me- 
thod in Therapeutics (14 books). His book 
on medicine, a complete sketch of therapeu- 
tics, was imineiisel}' poj)ular. He was also 
the author of 18 books of commentaries on 
Hij)pocrates, whom he claimed as his mas- 
ter*. These still survive. His books contain 
important notices on the history of philo- 
so])liy, of which he ])rofesses his knowledge 
and eiitliusiastic admiration. Some of his 
writings deal specially with this subject. 

Galli. See Hhra. 

Gallns. See Coijnemus, 2. 

Gaines. (1) Public. Among the Romans 
public games were intimately cnniiected 
with religious worship. (For the public 
games of the (Ireeks, .sec Isthmian, Xkmean, 
Olympian, Pythian Games.) The Roman 
Z/W7, originally races, appear first in the wor- 
ship of Mars and Consus, the tutelary deities 
of horses and mules. But it was also a very 
ancient custom to celebrate ludi rdtlri^ or 
games vowed on special occasions, particu- 
larl}’’ in time of war. Such games were 
usually vowed to Jupiter, the greatest deity 
of the Romans. These exceptional celebra- 
tions were so often repeated that they at 
length passed into regular annual festivals 
( ludi stdtl). The number of these games gra- 
dually increased, and so did their duration. 
At the end of the rejmblican period there 
were seven sets of games, which occupied 
05 days ; in the middle of the 2nd century 
A.D. 135 days were given up to them, and 
in 354 A.D. as many as 175. In old times 
the games only lasted part of the day ; but 
they gradually began to take up the whole 
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i day from onrl}’^ morning onwar<ls. At a 

j Inter period tln^y w(‘nt on in many cases 
into the night, requiring artitieial illumina- 
tion. T1 u 3 Roman ritual was very strict, 
and it happened pretty often that in con- 
sequonco of some accidental interruption or 
trivial oversight, an instaurdtid or repeti- 
tion of the spoiled day, if not of the whole 
festival, would be ordered, lost the gods 
should liave aii}^ cause for anger. 

The dilfertmt eoUegla of the priests were 
j-es})Oiisible for superintending the games, 
prescribed in honour of their respective 
divinities. But in the case of festivities 
vowed by the State, this duty fell to the 
high magistrates; at lirst to the consuls, 
afterwards (and almost exclusively) to the 
a*diles, and after Augustus to tlie pradors. 
The expenses were jirovided for by a cer- 
tain sum of money paid over from the })ublic 
tr(*asury to the giver of the g.ames. For 
the Ludi Romani^ the greatest of all the 
festivals, tin's sum amounted, during the 
])criod prcce«ling the Punic wars, to about 
£1,800. After tills jieriod it reached some 
£3,(XX), and by 51 A.D. had risen to £8,750. 
At the same time the givers of the games 
had to make larger supplementary contri- 
butions. The demands of the public wore 
so extravagant tliat in couise of time the 
amount of this private oxpeiuliture increased 
enormously, especially in the last century 
n.c. Augustus, indeed, tried to check it; 
but he was obliged to allow his jiradors to 

I spend tlnee times as much on the games as 
was paid for the public treasury. Under the 
Empire many enactments were issued to 
restrict the expenditure on the games by 
law, but no permanent effect was produced. 
Even after tlie 4th century a.d. the expense 
lose to as large a sum as from £5U,(j(J(j to 
£150,(XJ0. The oldest games were those of 
the circus, consisting mainly of horse-races 
and chariot-races, with gymnastic contests, 
to which others were added in course of 
time. {See Circus.) After 364 b.c. dram- 
atic representations were introduced from 
Etruria. These were in 240 B.C., and on- 
wards, exchanged for regular theatrical 
performances {see Livius Andronicus). 
Contests of gladiators, also from Etruria, 
were fashionable after 264 b.c. But these 
were only exhibited, during the republican 
period, at funeral games, private and other 
entertainments {see Gladiatores). 

The following regular festivities were 
introduced in the republican period, and 
continued in existence until the latest 
times: (1) The Ludi Romani. These were 
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the oldest t^nmos of all, and wore, in strict- 
ness, celebrated in honour of Jii])itor by 
victorious generals at tlieir triumphs ; hence 
it was that they included, as a special 
feature, a procession {^^ompa) from tlio 
Capitol to the Circus ; a part of the perfor- 
mance which seems afterwards to have been j 
embodied in the other games of the circus. ; 
Originally they lasted only one day ; but 
in course of time they absorbed more and i 
more time, till in the Ciceronian ago they 
went on for fifteen (September 4-1 b). Af tei* 
the death of Cmsar another day was added 
in his honour. After the introduction of 
theatrical performances, several days were 
taken up with them. The curulo a'.diles 
were, in the republican period, responsible 
for the management. (2) Ludi plchet. 
These originall}^ lasted one day, but after- j 
wards fourteen, November 4 17. They 
were given in the Circus Fldinlmiis under 
the direction of the plebeian aediles, and | 
early included dramatic entertainments. ' 
(3) Ludi C^redlcsj given under the direc- ! 
tion of the plebeian a^dilcs in honour of 


societies, families, and individuals on special 
occasions, such as those of births, marriages, 
or funerals. Sometimes the object would 
bo merely to please the public : sometiiiies 
to raise money. The giver of the ontor- 
taininent had, like the superintendent of 
the public games, the privilege of lictors 
and the tdffd. prwtexta. (charges for ad- 
mission wore made or not according to the 
occasion. But the admission to the public 
games was free, it being always understood 
that special seats were reserved for (he 
magistrates, priests, senators, PqiCttcSj and 
particular families and individuals. (>SVc 
I Amphitheatre, Circus, Gladiator ks, 
Sea-fights, Theatre, Wild Beasts.) 

Of social games the ancients, and espe- 
cially the Greeks, liad plenty. The cottdhus, 
so popular at Greek banquets, the games of 
ball, of Avhich both Greeks and Romans 
were fond, and the games with dice, are 
described in separate articles. A game of 
draughts {petteia) appears as early as 
Homer, and was said to have been the in- 
vention of Palamedes. But we have no 


Ceres, the tutelary goddess of the plv.bs. 
The date was originally April lb, 
afterwards April 12-19. (4) Ludi 

ApolUndrUs^ov \u honour of Apollo. 

These were introduced during the 
Second Punic War, and celebrated 
originally on July 13, continuing 
afterwards from July 6-13. On 
the last day only were there any 
performances in the circus ; the F 

rest of the festival was given up / 
to the drama. These were the only j 
games for which, in the republican 
period, the praetor was responsible. 

(5) Ludi MP.gdlcn8(^.8^ in honour of 
the Magna Mater, introduced 204 JjM 
B.C. and held at first on April 4, ffl* 

afterwards from April 4-10. (,<?«' ^ 

Rhea.) They included perfor- 
mances both in the theatre and in 
the circus. They were under the I 
management of the curule aediles, V 
and the same remark applies to (6) 
the Ludi ^lOrdl^s, from April 28 ^ 

to May 3. (See Flora.) During 
the imperial period the number of I 

permanent festivals was largely 
increased. The birthday of Augustus, for 
instance (September 23), was regularly 
celebrated with Ivdi circensesj and the 
ItuH Augu8tale8 (October 3-12) were in- 
stituted in honour of his memory. 

Side by side with the public games, 
private performances were often given hv 


knowledge of its nature and rules, and have 
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* GAME OF “ ODD AND EVEN.” 
raHO painting, Paris; Arch . Zeit . 1871, taf. 66, 3). 

very scanty information about the similar 
games played in later times. The “game 
of cities ” seems to have resembled our 
chess or draughts. The board was divided 
into spaces, and movements made upon it 
with stones ; the object being to get your 
opponent into check. The Romans had 
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several games of the sort, among whieli the 
ladus iCitvuiiculorum^ or game at soldiers, 
is to a certain extent known. This was a 
game of siege. The men {calcnli) wore 
divided into ])rivates (mandnv) and ollicers 
{l(drnncs)^ and the object was to take or to 
get yonr adversary’s stones in che(;k. In 
the liuUis dialdeciiu scripturui)ij or game of 
12 lines, dice were used. The dice-board 
was divided into 24 spaces by 12 parallel 
lines intersected by a lino at riglit angles. 
Each side had 15 men, one sot being blac.k 
and the other white. Before each move 
the dice wor(‘. thrown, and the move dotor- 
onined by the number which turned up. 
A very favourite game was Odd and Even 
(Gk. Lat. iJldPrP. })(lr hnpilr). 

You held out so many lingers, and put 
so many coins, pebbles, or nuts in your 
hand, and made yonr adversary guess 
whetlier the number was odd or even. 
The Komau children, and indeed their 
elders, were very fond of various games 
•with nuts. 

G&nymeda. aS'cc Hkhe. 

G&njmedes. The son of Tros, king of 
Dardauia, brother of Ilus and Assilr- 
ricus. According to Homer he was carried 
away by the gods for his beauty, to be the 
■cup-bearer of Zeus, and one of the immor- 
tals. In the later legend he is carried 
away by Zeus himself in the shape of an 
eagle, or by the eagle of Zeus. To make 
amends to his father, Zeus presented him 
with four immortal horses for his chariot. 
•Ganymedes was afterwards regarded as the 
genius of the sources of the Nile, and the 
astronomens made him into the constellation 
Aqudrlus. The rape of Ganymede was 
represented in a group by the sculptor 
LSochares {see Leochares). 

Garglllus Martlalls flourished in the 
3rd century A.d. and was the author of a 
grefit work, based upon Greek and Latin 
sources, on agriculture and veterinary 
science. Considerable fragments remain, 
dealing with the treatment of cattle {De 
CUrci B6um) and the medical uses of herbs 
and irml{MMiclna ex lldUribils et Fomts). 

Gftlanor. A descendant of Inachus king 
of Argos. When Danaus, likewise a de- 
scendant of Inachus, came to Argos, and 
laid claim to the sovereign power, the 
citizens were doubtful in whose favour 
they should decide. While they were 
hesitating, a wolf fell upon the cattle which 
were feeding before the city, and killed 
the bull who was defending them. The 
citizens regarded this as a sign from heaven, 


! and, iuterj)roting the wolf as meaning 
i Paiiau.s, they compelled Golaiior to retire in 
I his favour. Danaus.) Jn the JSuppl Ices 
, of yEschyliis, Pehvsgus is king of Argos. 
He gives Dauaus a friendly welcome, and 
defends liiiii against the sons of yEgyptus. 
But ho is vanquished by them, retires from 
the sovereignty spontaneously in favour of 
the stranger, and leaves the country. 

Gelllus. ( 1 ) G)}(vus. See Annalists. 

(2) Auhis. A Iloiiiaii writer of the age 
of the Anton incs, about 130-170 A.D. After 
receiving his education in rJietoric at Rome, 
he went to Athens, in his thirtieth year or 
thereabouts, to study philosophy. Here he 
saw much of Herodes Atticus. Besides 
studying philosophy, lie spent the long 
winter nights in wide and various reading, 
which he took up again with ardour after 
his return to Italy. From the material thus 
collected he composed the twenty books 
of his NoctP.s AUIcav^ written in remem- 
brance of his days at Athens. One book, the 
eighth, is lost, and only the headings of the 
chapters remain. The remaining nineteen 
are a series of excerpts, loosely strung 
together, from all kinds of Greek and Latin 
authors, especially the ante-classical writers. 
They also contain a mass of information, 
and a number of opinions orally delivered 
by contempoi-ary scholars. The whole 
forms a valuable storehouse of notes on 
questions of historical, antiquarian, and 
literary interest. Gellius’ style is sober, 
and, like that of an admirer of Fronto {see 
Fronto), full of archaic expressions. 

Gems {Gemvice), The art of cutting 
precious stones was early learned by the 



* (l) (2) 

ATIIKNR, BV ASPA8I03. * THE “ STROZZI ” MEDUSA, 


BY SOLON. 

( Red jaepor, in Vienna (Chalcedony, in British 

Cabinet.) Museum Cabinet, no. 12->0.) 

Greeks from the Egyptians and Orientals, 
who had practised it from remote antiquity. 
The cuttings were originally only concave, 
and the gems set in rings and used as seals. 
Cameos, or stones carved in relief, first came 
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into use, it would seem, in the time of 
Alexander the Great, and were used lor or- 
nament For cameos precious stones of 
various colours were usetl, especially the 
onyx. The layers of the stone were so 



18) ARTKMIII. tJtUS. 

OKMS FROM POMl'KIl. 

(Naples Museum.) 


treated, that the fi^^ures stood out bright on 
a dark ground. Mnesarchiis of SHmos, the 
father of the philosopher PythftgOras (about 
6 CX) B.c.) is the oldest Greek jeweller whoso 
name has come down to us. In the 4th 
century b.c. the most celebrated master was 
Pyrg6t61es, the only artist whom Alexander 
the Great would allow to cut his likeness. 
In the age of Augustus we hear of Dlos- 
c5rTdes, who cut the emperor’s likeness on 
a stone which was used as a seal by the sue- | 
ceeding Cfesais. The Et?m scans and Komans * 
took up the art very early, bu t never attained , 
the same ])erfoction as the Greeks. i 


ter being mainly taken from mythology. 
Among the remaining Greek cameos an 
important })laco, both lor size and beauty, 
must be given to the Gonzaga Gameo in St. 
Petersburg. This, it has been conjectured, 
represents the bust ot Ptolemy PliTladelphus 
and Arsmot^ his sister and wife; [but it 
more probably commemorates Nero and 
Agrippina, lig. 7.] The largest and most 



(7) *T1IE “(JONZAOA” <;AMEU, NKKO and AGRIPPINA, 

(Sardony x of 3 strata, 3x5 inches, Russian Imperial 
Cabinet.) 

splendid of the cameos which have como 
do\vn from the Homan period are tho.se at 
Vienna (lig. 8 ) and Paris, representing, in 
groups and figures, the family of Augustus. 




CAMKU.S. 

(Naples MiiflenTTi.) 

The fancy for makin*^ collections of bennti- 
ful gems arose as early as the 1 st century 
B.c. The intaglios, or cut stones, have come 
down to us in greater numbers than an 3 ^ of 
the monuments of ancient art. Those which 
belonged to the advanced periods of style 
present examples of the most beautiful 
workmanship, the most original composition, 
and the most interesting subjects, the lat- 



(8) *TIIE (>K.MMA AIJGIJSTEA, AT VIENNA. 

Augustus aud Li via receiving Drusiis and Tiberiu‘< on 
tbe>r return from their Vnidolic and Rhsetiau campaigns. 
(Sardonyx nt‘2 strata, 9x8 inches, Vienna cabinet.) 

Whole vessels were sometimes made of 
single stones, and adorned with reliefs 
An instance is the Mantuan vase now at 



GKxirs — GKNXin\i:. 


Brunswick, G’ iiiclies hi*;!!, 2} inclu's tliick, 
consisting of a single onyx. The lid, handle 
and base are of gold. Two parallel lines of 
gold divide tlni surface into three parts, tlie 
inidinost of which has twelve ligures, repre- 
senting the festival of the Thesin6|-horia, in 
three groups ; while the highest and lowest 
are adorned with leaves, flowers, cars of 
corn, fruits, bulls’ heads, and other objects 
connected with the worship of Deineter. 
Works of this kind are sometimes made 
of coloured glasses. The most celebrated 
instance of this sort is the Portland Vase 
now" in the British Museum. Its height is 
about 10 inches. The material is a dark 
blue transparent glass, w"ith bt'autiful re- 
liefs in white opaque enamel (tig. 9). [See 



(9) *THK rOKTLAND VASE. 

(UritisU Musoum.) 

Catalogue of Engraved Gems in the 
British Museum^ 1888, pp. 225-8 ; and (on 
the subject in general) Introduction^ ])p. 
1-38.] 

Gl^nlus ( — creator, begetter). The Italian 
peoples regarded the Genius as a higher 
power which creates and maintains life, 
assists at the begetting and birth of every 
individual man, determines liis character, 
tries to influence his destiny for good, ac- 
companies him through life as his tutelary 
spirit, and lives on in the Lares after his 
death. (See Lares.) As a creative prin- 
ciplo, the Genius is attached strictly speak- 
ing, to the male sex only. In the case of 
women his place is taken by Juno, the 
personification of woman’s life. Thus, in 
a house inhabited by a man and his wife, 
a Genius and a Juno are worshipped 
together. But in common parlance it was 
usual to speak of the Genius of a house, 
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and to this (Genius the marriage bed was 
sacred. A man's birthday wuis naturally 
the holiday of his atlcndiiiit Genius, to 
w’hom he offered incense, wine, garlands, 
cakes, everything in short but bloody sucri- 
flees, and in wdiose honour ho gave himself 
up to pleasure and cnjoyinciit. For tiio 
Gtuiiiis wishes a man to have pleasure in 
the life he has given him. And so the 
Romans spoke of enjoying oneself as in- 
dulging oiufs Genius, and of reniimuation 
as spiting him. Men sw"oro by their Genius 
as by their higher self, and by the Genius 
of persons whom they loved and honoured. 
The philosophers originated the idea of, a 
man having two Genii, a good and a bad 
one; but in the popular belief the notion of 
the Genius was that of a good and beneficent 
being. Families, societies, cities and peo- 
ples had their Genius as well as individuals. 
The Genius of the Roman people (Genius 
PiiblicuSj or Pdpuli ROmani) stood in the 
forum, represented in the form of a bearded 
man crowned with a diadem, a cornucoi)ia 
in his right hand, and a sceptre in his loft. 
An annual sacrifice was ofl’ered to him on 
the 0th October. Under the Empire the 
Genius of Augustus, the founder of the 
Empire, and of the reigning emperor, were 
publicly worshipped at the same time. 
Localities also, such as open spaces, streets, 
baths, and theatres, had their own Genii. 



* HARPOCRATES, AND SNAKE AS GENIUS LOCI. 
{Ptfttire d' Ki'cohinOf i 207.) 


These were usually represented under the 
form of snakes (see cut); and hence the 
common habit of keeping tame snakes. 

Gennetse. This was the Athenian term 
for the members of the 300 ancient families 
(gevnen)^ thirty of which made up one of 
the twelve phrfdrlcp. of the four old Ionic 
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tribes. These families consistcil of some 
thirty houses, who referred their origin and 
name to a common ancestor, and oi)servcd 
a common worship, with s])ecial priests to 
superintend it. Tlie objects of this worship 
were Zens HerkeiSs (the god of house and 
home), Apollo Piltroos (the god of the famil}’), 
the hCrOs of the family, and other tutelary 
deities. Supposing that a family worship 
rose to the dignity of a state ceremoii}', the 
priestly oflice remained hereditary in the 
family (genna). If there were no nearer 
relations, the members of the genna had a 
law of inheritance wliich they observed 
among themselves. Maintained by these 
religious and legal ties, the genmv and the 
jfhratriat survived the old Ionic tribes, 
after the abolition of the latter by Cleis- 
th6nes. The president of the genna super- 
intended the enrolment of new members into 
it at the feast of the ApdtxlrM^ the occasion 
on which the new members of the 
phratrice were also enrolled. {See Apa- 
T13R1A.) A citizen who did not belong to a 
genna could only become member of one by 
adoption, and under certain conditions. 

Oena (Latin), A family (in the widest 
sense of the word) descended on the male 
line from a common ancestor, and therefore 
hearing a commen name. So long as the 
patricians were the only citizens with full 
rights, there could of course be no gentes 
not patrician. The oldest gentes belonged 
to the tribes of the Latin Eamnes and the 
Sabine Titles. Besides these there were 
the gentes belonging to the Alban families, 
brought to Rome by King Tullus Hostllliis ; 
and embodied by the other gentes in the 
community as a third tribe, the Luce res. 
These, the most ancient, were called gentes 
mdiOres as distinguished from the gentes 
m%nOres,wh\c\i included the plebeians wliom 
Tarqulnlus Prisons raised to the rank of 
patricians. There were in later times in- 
stances of plebeian gentes being raised to 
patrician rank : but these became rarer and 
rarer, so that the number of patrician gentes 
was very much reduced. During tile last 
years of the Republic we liear of only 
fourteen still in existence, including thirty 
famlUce (or families in the narrower sense). 
Many large gentes were divided into houses 
(stirpes) who had a common cOgnOmen in 
addition to the name of their gens ; thus 
the ge7is Coi'iielid included the Cornelii 
MalUgl^vmsCs, Coimclii Cossi, Cornelii 
Sclpfones, Coi'nclii Ruflnl, Cor^ielii Len- 
tiili, Cornelii DdldhelUr, Cornelii CetMgi, 
Cornelii Chinee, Cornelii Snllw. Among 


I the ])lebeiaris, as among the patricians, tlio 
j f am ilia naturally developed into a larger 
I circle ol‘ relationship ; but gentes in the old 
; sense wore not formed by the process. 

' Though the plebeian had his gentile name, 
and aHerwards his cognomen, he had not 
the real ins gcutJlicinm. 

All gentiles or members of a gem liad 
a right to its common property, which in- 
cluded a common burial-place. They also 
had a testamentary law of their own which 
lasted on into the imperial period. When 
the member of a gens died without lieirs of 
his bod}', the next to inherit (as in the case 
of the plebeians) were the dgnCdl, or gentiles 
oil the male side, who could prove their 
relationship : failing these, the gentiles 
divided the inheritance. The existence of 
this law rendered it, in old times, necessary 
to obtain tlie consensus of the whole gens 
in cases of adoption and testamentary be- 
quest. Another consequence of it was, that 
it was the duty of the gentiles to provide a 
ciinU6r for insane persons and spendthrifts, 
and a guardian for minors. 

Every gens had its meetings, at which 
resolutions were passed binding its indi- 
vidual members in matters affecting the 
gens. It was a decree of the gens ManVta, 
for instance, which forbade any one of its 
members to bear the pramdmSn Marcus. 
As every familia, whether patrician or 
plebeian, had certain sacrifices which it was 
bound to perform, so had every gens, as a 
larger or extended familia. All members 
of the ge7\s were entitled, and indeed bound, 
to take part in the sacra gentilicia, or com- 
mon worship of the gens. These sacra 
ceased to exist with the extinction of a 
g€7is : and if a member of a gens left it, this 
right and duty also came to an end. It 
should be added that certain public religious 
services wore assigned to particular gentes, 
that of Horciiles, for instance, to the gens 
Plndrla, 

Geography. Geographical research and 
literature took their rise, like historical 
literature, among the lonians of Asia Minor. 
Their extended commerce find their activity 
in founding colonies enlarged their geo- 
graphical horizon. The necessity was thus 
felt of utilizing and registering the know- 
ledge already acquired for the purpose of 
discovering the form and constitution of 
the earth. The first attempt at sketching 
a map of the world was made by AristagSras 
of Miletus about 550 b.c. His kinsman 
H6catseus, one of the writers called. 
LogOgrdphl, who flourished about fifty 
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years later, «*orrectefI anrl enlarged this 
map, and abided a commentary. (>SVv 
LodOGKAPlil.) This commentciry, of which 
only fragments are preserved in (piotations, 
is the oldest piece of purely geographical 
writing in (jinek. Tlio goograjdiical chap- 
ters in the liistor}^ of Herodotus (about 
450 13. C.) com i)en sate us to a certain extent 
for the loss of this work, and of tJie other 
works of thc^ Ijogoc/raphi on history and 
geogra})hy. Hut they only treat the eastern 
half of the known world. It became 
indeed, in the absence of a regular tradition 
of geographical science, a usual thing for 
historians to insert geographical disquisi- 
tions into their works. The writings of 
Thucydides, Xenophon, (Jtesias, Ephorus, 
The5pompus, Timseus, and others down to 
Polybius, afford examples of this. 

The first purely geographical work which 
has come down to us in a complete state is 
the PMplUs bearing the name of Scylax, 
written in the first part of the 4th century 
B.C. This is a description of the coast of 
the Mediterranean. About the same time 
the astronomer Eudoxus of Cnidus made a 
great advance in the theory of physical 
geography. He was the first who adduced 
mathematical proof of the spherical shape 
of the earth, which had been asserted before 
his time by Pytlutg5ras. The division of 
the globe into five zones (two frigid, two 
temperate, and one torrid) is also due to him. 
About 330 B.C. Pythias of Massilla explored 
towards the N.W. as far as the northern end 
of the British Islands and the coasts of the 
German Ocean. About the same time the 
campaigns of Alexander the Great opened 
up Asia as far as India to Greek research. 
X6archus made a report of exceptional 
valu6 on his coast voyage from the Indus 
to the Euphrates. All those discoveries 
were embodied, about 320 B.C. in a new 
map by Dicuearchus of Messana, a disciple 
of Aristotle. He was the first savant who 
treated physical geography in a scientific 
manner. He assumed the existence of a 
fiouthern hemisphere, and made an estimate 
of the earth’s circumference, to which 
ho gave the exaggerated measurement of 
40,000 miles. His map remained for a long 
time the standard work of the kind. The 
southern and eastern parts of India were still 
further opened out under Alexander’s suc- 
cessors, in consequence of the campaigns of 
the S^leucldse, and several journeys under- 
taken by ambassadors, among which that of 
M^gasthenes should be mentioned. The 
•commercial expeditions .of the Ptolemies 


brought ill fresh knowledge of the coasts 
of Arabia and E. Africa. 

The first man who arrangiMl the mass of 
geographical materials hitherto collected, 
into a really scientific system, was Eriltos- 
tlicnes of (^yi fme (about 27t> -175 B.C.). His 
materials he found in the rich collections of 
the Alexandrian library, Alexandria being 
then the central point of tlio commerce of the 
world. He was fully equipped for his task 
by his acquirements both in physical science 
and mathematics, and in history and philo- 
logy. He endeavoured for the lirst time 
to estimate the earth’s circumference by a 
measurement of degrees carried out over a 
space of 15 degrees of latitude. The im- 
perfection of his method brought out too 
large a quantit}'', 25,000 geographical miles. 
The name of Hipparchus of Nicsea (about 
140 B.C.) marks a considerable advance. 
He may be called the founder of mathe- 
matical geography, as he applied geogra- 
phical length and breadth to determine the 
position of places on the earth’s surface. 
He also superseded the rectangular and 
equidistant projection of parallels and 
meridians, hitherto used in maps, by a 
projection which, with few modifications, 
js identical with the one now in use. The 
parallels were represented by segments of 
a circle, the meridians by straight lines or 
curves, corresponding with the portion ol 
surface to be represented, drawn at dis- 
tances corresponding to the actual distances 
on the surface of the globe. The estimate 
of the earth’s circumference which was 
accepted as correct down to the 10th century 
A.D., was that of PCsidonltls of Apilmea 
(about 90 B.C.). Taking as his basis the 
measurement of the shortest distance from 
Alexandria to Rhodes, he brought out the 
result as 18,(X)0 geographical miles, instead 
of 21,000 (or about 25,000 English miles.) 

Only fragments remain of the writings 
of these geographers, and others contem- 
porary with them. But we possess the 
great work of Strabo of Amaseia, finished 
about 20 A.D., the most important monu- 
ment of descriptive geography and eth- 
nology which has come down from Greek 
antiquity. Thanks to the Roman conquest, 
he was in a position to give a more accu- 
rate description of the West than his 
predecessors. Up to this time all that the 
Romans had done for geographical re- 
search was to open up Western Europe 
and Northern Africa to the Greek savants. 
An immense service was rendered to science 
by Agrippa, under the direction of Augustus. 
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Il(* iiif^aMUcil aiul iii(]ic!ato(l on a map the 
distance Uitwecii tlie stations on the ^reat 
military roads and alon^ tlie coasts of the 
Koman empire, thus (contributing enor- 
mously to cur hnowh'd^e of ancient to- 
pography, and laying a ioundation for our 
maps. These data formed the basis of a 
new map of the world, which was first set 
up in Rome. Numerous coj)ies were prob- 
ably taken for the largc'i* cities of the 
empire, and smaller portable ones dis- 
tributed among the military and the ad- 
ministrating oflicials. It is probably upon 
copies of this kind that'ihe Tabula Peutin- 
gendna and the Itlnerdria are based. {See 
Peutinger : Itineraria.) 

In the Ist century a.d. much was added 
to geographical knowledge by the expedi- 
tions of the Romans into the interior of 
North Africa and the North of Europe. 
The most important literary works of the 
Romans on geography belong to this period. 
These are (1) the compendium of Pomponlus 
Mela; (2) the geographical books of Pliny 
the Elder’s great encyclopaedia, a dreary 
uncritical compilation, but the only represen- 
tative we have of a number of lost works ; 
(3) the Gerviania of Tacitus, an essay 
mainly of an ethnographical character. The 
last great contribution made to geographical 
science in {intiquity is the work of the Alex- 
andrian astronomer Ptolemy (about 140 
A D.). This consists mainly of lists of the 
places marked in the current maps which he 
makes his authorities, with their latitude 
and longitude. After Ptolemy, the gco- 
gnaphicaJ literature of the Greeks and 
Romans alike has nothing to show but 
compilations and extracts. Towards the 
end of the 6th century, Stephanus of 
Byzantium compiled a dictionary of geo- 
graphy, which is valuable for the quantity 
of information taken from the older and 
lost writings which it embodies. The book 
of PausUnlas (about 175 a.d.) is valuable 
as bearing on the special topography of 
Greece. 

Gdomdri. In many Doric states, particu- 
larly in Syracuse, this term denoted the 
territorial aristocracy. But in Atliens it 
was applied to the landed commonalty, dis- 
tinguished from the Eupdtrldcp^ or nobles, 
on the one side, and the Demuirgl, or 
mechanics, on the other. 

GSdpdnici. The ancient writers on agri- 
culture : for instance (among the Greeks), 
the philosopher Democritus, and in later 
times, XenOphon, in his CEcdndmicus. No 
other Greek works of the kind have come 


' down to us, except the col]('ction callcHl 
' (Jt'opouica. Tills consists of twenty books, 
and contains extracts from writers of tlio 
most widel}^ distant periods. The compiler 
wasaBithynian, CassianiisBassus, who liv(‘d 
about the middle of the lOtli century a.d., 
and undertook the work at the .suggestion 
of the Emperor Constantine VII. lie based 
it upon a collection of extracts made by a cer- 
tain Vindani6sAnat6li6s. Agriculture was 
held in high esteem by the Romans, and the 
subject was in consequence a favourite one 
with their men of letters. A number of 
their works on it have come down to us : 
the Res Rusttca of the elder Cato, a similar 
work by the encyclopaedic scholar, Marcus 
TSrentius Varro, the Georgies of Vergil, 
and after Christ the writings of Columella, 
Gargillus Martialis, and Palladlus. The 
Georgies of Vergil are a poem: and one 
book of Columella is in verse. 

Germanicus Cses&r. The son of Nero 
Claudius Drusus, adopted son of his uncle 
I Tiberius, and grandson of Livia, the wife of 
Augustus. He was^celebrated for his cfim- 
paigns against the Germans. He was born 
15 B.C., and died 19 a.d. Distinguished as 
much for culture as for military accomplish- 
ments, he was an orator and author as well 
ns a general. Ovid, who dedicated to him 
the 2iid edition of his Fasti^ praises hm 
j)oetry. His paraphrase of the Pheendmena 
of Aratus in 725 lines, and three fragments 
(246 lines) of a paraphrase of the same 
writer’s PrognOstiea^ still survive. They 
are remarkable for knowledge, command of 
metro, and a pleasant style. The Phamo- 
mena are dedicated to Tiberius, and de- 
scribed by the author himself as the work 
of a beginner. These poems used erro- 
neously to be attributed to Domitian, who 
did not take the title of Germanicus until 
he was emperor. Three collections of 
scholia upon them, by no means without 
value, have also survived. 

G6rusla (council of old men, G^ront^s), 
The supreme deliberative authority among 
the Spartans, according to the constitution 
of Lycurgus. It consisted of twenty-eight 
men of at least sixty years of age, called 
Gerontes, elected by the public assembly for 
life. The meetings of the Gcrusia wore 
presided over by the two kings, who had 
the right of voting. The number of the 
council therefore amounted to thirty. Itwa» 
their duty to deliberate beforehand on all 
important affairs of state, and prepare pre- 
liminary resolutions upon them, to be voted 
upon by the public assembly. They had 
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also jnnsdirt ion in the case of all olfences 
which were j)unishable by death or loss of 
civil rights. They sat in judgment, if neces- 
isaiy, even on the kings, in later times asso- 
ciating the epliors with them in this func- 
tion. Their authority, like that of the 
kings, sutferod considerable restriction at the 
hands of tlie ephors. They had a similar 
]x)sition in the Cretan constitution, accord- 
ing to which only the members of the 
liighest magistracy, called the Cosnioi^ or 
regulators, could enter the council, and that 
after a blameless term of administration. 

Gerjf^on, or Gerj^dnes. A giant with three 
bodies and powerful wings, the son of 
Ohrysaor and CallirrhOe. He dwelt in the 
island of Erythoia, lying in the ocean, in 
the extreme west ; and was the possessor of 
a herd of red cattle, watched by the shep- 
herd Eurytlon, and a two-headed dog called 
OrthrSs. It was one of the twelve labours 
of HerScles to carry off these cattle, and 
after a violent contort to slay tho pursuing 
Geryou with his arrows. 

GlgantSs (Giants). In Homer tho Gt- 
^jantes are a wild and gigantic race of 
aborigines, kinsmen of the gods, as are the 
Cyclopes and Phseacians, Witli their king 
Kur}unCdoii, they are destroyed for their 
wickedness. Hesiod makes them tlie sons 
of Gaea, sprung from tho blood of the muti- 
lated Uranus. Neither Hesiod nor Homer 
know anything of their struggle with tho 
gods (Glgantdniarhta), tho story of which 
seems to bo a reilexion of the myth of the 
^htans, and their contest with tho gods, 
find to be associated with local legends. 
The two arc often confused by later j)OCts. 
Tho place of the contest was Phlegra, or 
tho place of burning. Phlegra was always 
localized in volcanic regions. In the earlier 
stories it is on the Macedonian pcnijisula of 
Palleiic ; and in later times on the Phle- 
grsean plains in Campania between Cuime 
tind CUpua, or again at Tartessus in Spain. 
Led on by Alcyoncus and Porphyrion, they 
hurled rocks and burning trunks of trees 
against heaven. Put the gods called Heracles 
to their assist auce ; a prophcc}^ having warned 
them that they would bo unable to destroy 
the giants without the aid of a mortal. 
Heracles slow not only Alcyoneus, but gave 
the others, whom the gods had struck down, 
their q7iu‘ti(s with his arrows. As Eiico- 
ladus was flying, Athene threw the island 
of Sicily upon him. POlybOtes was buried i 
by PSseidon under the island of Nisyros, a : 
j)iece of the island of Cos, which Poseidon 
liad broken off with his trident, with all 


the giants who had lied there. Besides 
I these, the following names are given among 
others : Agrius, Ephialtes, Pallas, ClytI6s, 
I Eurytus, Hippol5’'t0s, Tliodn. 

■ In the oldest works of art tho Giants 
are represented in human form and armed 
with harness and spears. But in course of 
time their attributes became terrific, awful 
faces, long hanging hair and board, tho 
skins of wild animals for garments, trunks 
of trees and clubs for weapons. In tho 
latest representations, but not before, their 
I bodies end in two scaly snakes instead of 
I feet (see cut). Iu*the G igantomdehla of 
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GIANT IN CONFLICT WITH ARTKMIS. 

Up. Giant to right of Pkuoahbnr Sculptukkb, flg. 1. 

(Uoinan relief in Vatican Museum.) 

' Pergamos, tho grandest representation of 
[ the subject in antiquity, we find a great 
I variety of foi-ms : soino quito human, others 
with snakes^ feet and powerful wings, others 
with still bolder combinations of shape : 
some are naked, some clothed with skins, 
some fully armed, and others slinging stones. 
(See Pkkgamenk Sculptures.) 

Gl&diatores. The Latin name for the 
combatants who fought each other for life 
or death at the public shows. They first 
appear in Romo in ‘2()4 B.C., and only at thn 
celebrations of private funerals, or in gaiiu^s 
given in memory of a private individual. 
Entertainments of this kind were often pro- 
vided for in wills. Tho custom, like others 
of the same kind, scorns to have come from 
Etruria, where it was a survival of the 
human sacrifices formerly usual at funerals. 
The.sc gladiatorial contests soon became a 
very favourite form of popular entertain- 
ment, and in tho last centuiy of the republic 
were held to be an excellent means of win- 
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riinf' the favour of the populace at elections. 
Indeed, custom at length imj)o.sed an obli- 
gation on some magistrates, for instance on 
the aediles, to give gladiatorial games on 
their assumption of oilice; and they would 
try to outbid each other in the number of 
contending couples and in general expendi- 
ture. From Koine the fashion soon spjead 
into the provinces. Campania was the part 
of Italy where it most prevailed. It was 
not, however, till the time of Domitian that 
(j[uaostors designate were regularly com- 
pelled to give the great gladiatorial ex- 
liibitions, which occupfbvl ten days in the 
month of December. In the Western Em- 
pire they 8urviv(id at least down to the be- 
ginning of the 5th century A.i). 

They wore at lirst giv(‘n in the forum, 
but afterwards generally in the amphi- 
theatres (.vcc AMi^FriTiiKATRK), and in the 
circus, if the exhibition was to be on a very 
large scale. The gladiators wore sometimes 
condemned criminals ; but it must be re- 
membered that originally Roman citizens 
could not be sentenced to the arena, and it 
was not till later times that this punishment 
was extended to criminals of low condition. 
Sometimes they were prisoners of war, 
slaves, or volunteers. Under the Empire it 
was not so uncommon, even in the upper 
classes, to volunteer as a gladiator. Some- 
times the step was the last refuge of a 
ruined man ; sometimes the emperor would 
force a man to it. These volunteers were 
called aiLctOi'dil (abound over), to distin- 
guish them from the rest; their pay was 
termed auctordmentum. Troops of gladia- 
tors were sometimes owned by Romans in 
good society, who often, towards the end of 
the republican age, employed them in street- 
lights against their political opponents. 
Sometimes they wore the property of 
specuJators, who often carried on at the 
same time the disreputable trade of a fenc- 
ing master (Mnista), These men would 
hire out or sell their gladiators to persons 
who were giving their shows, or would 
exhibit them for money to the public on 
their own account. 

The gladiators were trained in special 
schools (lUdl), Under the Empire things 
went so far that the emperors kept schools 
of their own under the sujiervisioii of 'pro- 
cunUOr^s of equestrian rank. After Domi- 

i ian’s time there were four of these in 
lome. A building for this purpose, large 
enough for a hundred gladiators, is preserved 
in ' Pompeii. To strengthen their muscles 
they were jmt on a very nourishing diet. 


Eveiy stylo of fighting had its special pro- 
fessor {d actor or mdfjlster), and the gladiator 
was usually instructed only in one style. 
The novice {tiro) began with fence-practice 
against a wooden stake, at first with light 
wooden arms, but afterwards with weapons 
of full weight. 

If a man were intending to give a show 
of glatliators {mftnus glddirdovlnm) he 
advertised it by notices {programindta) 
put up on the walls of houses, numerous 
copies of these being at the same time 
widely distributed. Tlieso notices stated 
the date and occasion of the show, the 
name of the giver (j^dltor)^ the number 
of pairs of gladiators, and ihv. dilYerent 
kinds of combats. The performance began 
with a gala procession (pompa) of the 
gladiators to the arena and through it. 
Then came the testing of the weapons by 
the editor^ who, though he might be a 
private individual, had the right of wearing 
the insignia of a n^gistrate during the 
show. A preliminary skirmish or imlluslOj 
with wooden swords and darts, next took 
place, till the trumpets sounded, and the 
serious fighting began. This took place 
to the accompaniment of music in a spac.e 
measured out by the fencing master. The 
gladiators sometimes fought, not in pairs, but 
in troops. The timid were driven on with 
whips and red-hot irons. If a gladiator 
was wounded in single combat, he raised 
his fore-finger to implore the mercy of the 
people, with whom, after the last years of 
the republic, the giver of the games usually 
left the decision. The sign of mercy 
(niissto) was the waving of handkerchiefs : 
the clenched fist and downward thumb 
indicated that the combat was to bo fought 
out till death. Condemned criminals had 
no chance of mercy. The slain, or nearly 
slain, were carried on the biers which stood 
ready for them, to a j)articular door (porta 
lAbUlncnsls)^ into a place where they were 
stripped (spblidrium). There, if they had 
not actually expired, they were put to death. 
The victors received palms, with branches 
adorned with fillets. Under the Empire 
they sometimes got presents of money as 
well. If a gladiator, b}" repeated proofs 
of cleverness and bravery, succeeded in 
gaining the favour of the people, he was, 
at the jmblic request, presented with a kind 
of wooden rapier (rudls)^^ as a token that 
lie was now free from all further service. 
In this case he was called riididrius. This 

* The swords used by gladiators often resembled 
rapiers : see fig. 1. , 
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did not make him an absolutely free man; a<;aiiist iho, ntiarius, wii^ annod in Gal lie 
but if he chose to fight again, he did so as ! fashion witli helmet, sword and shield, and 
a free man, and could accordingly claim a ; named after the liguro of a fish {niornif/lds)^ 
high rerniineration. , which adorned his helmet. The SautnlSj 

Gladiators were armed in various styles, or Samnite, was so called after his Samnite 
as the pairs of combatants were usually i e(iuipinent. This consisted of a largo shield 
armed, not with the same, but with dilferent : {aciUnin)^ a sleeve of leather or metal on 



(1) GLADIATORTAL HELMETS AND 8WOUDS. 
(From Pompeii.) 


weapons. The weapons of gladiators, and I 
notably their helmets, were quite dilferent j 
in form from the arms of soldiers {see 
fig. 1). Gladiators were classed according 
to their equipment. Thus the retXarius 
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(2) 8ECUTOR, RETIARIUS, AND LANISTA. 

(Mosaic in Madrid Library.) 

was armed with a net, was bareheaded, and ^ 
had nothing on but a short tunic and a 1 
girdle; his left arm was in a sleeve; j 
his arms were a not (idcultim)^ a trident | 
(fuscind), and a dagger. The^net he tried ( 
to throw over his pursuing adversary, and j 
to despatch him with dagger or trident, if : 
successful. The s^cUtor^ or pursuer, was ' 
so called, because he was generally set 
to fight with the retiarius^ who retired 
before him (fig. 2). He was as lightly 
equipped as his adversary, but armed with 
helmet, sword, and shield. The myr- 
millo (fig. 3), who was also often matched 


the right arm, with a shoulder piece 
{gdlUrus) rising above tlie shoulder, a 
girdle, a greavo on the left foot, a visored 
helmet with crest and plume, and a short 
sword. The Thr(U\ or Thracian, wore, like 
his countrymen, a small round shield 
{panna) and a dagger (slca) curved in the 
form of a sickle, or bent at right angles. 
In other respects his equipment was more 
complete than the 
Saninite’s, for he 
had greaves on both 
legs. The 1wpl6’ 
mil elms ^ or heavily 
armed gladiator, 
wore a breastplate, 
as well as visored 
helmet, and greaves. 

In later times the 
place of the retianus 
was sometimes taken 
by the Idqu^drlits^ 
who wore the same 
light armour, but 
carried a short 
sword and 



(8) MVHMIM.O. 
(Romo, Pula/.zo Dot in.) 


a noose 

which he threw over his adver- 
sary and pulled him to the ground. The 
dlmdcJwiri, or men who fought with two 
swords, are also apparently the ])rodHC- 
tion of a later time. The essMdrll (from 
essSdumy a British war-car with two horses) 
fought in chariots. The anddhdtcn (fig. 4) 
fought on horseback, armed wdth small 
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round shield and spear (splcitlnw)^ and a 
vi sored Iielmet without eyeholes, and 
charged each other in the dark. 



(i) ANI>A»».,VTii:. 

(Prom the Ainphifcheatro, Pompeii.) 


There are man}" representations of gladia- | 
torial combats in works of art, the most i 
comprehensive of which is a large bas-relief I 
Pompeii. [Overbeck’s Pompeii^ figs. 
106-112 ; or Sclireiber’s Bilderatlas^ I xxx 
figs. 2 8.] 

Gl&dius. The Roman military sword, 
which was attached to a shoulder-strap 
round the neck, or to the girdle round the 
waist. The common soldiers wore it on 
the right side; the officers, having no shield 
like the common soldiers, on the left. It 
was a short, sharp, two-edged weapon, used 
more for thrusting than cutting. In the 
republican period it was only worn by 
magistrates when acting as military officers; 
but under the Empire it was the emblem of 
imj)erial power, and in consequence one of 
the insignia of tlie emperor and the com- 
manders nominated by him. After the 
introduction of the sword instead of the 
axe in e.xecutions, the ius gladil was the 
term expressing the full criminal jurisdic- 
tion conferred by the emperor on the pro- 
vincial governors. 

Glass (Gr. hydlos^ Lat. ^i1drnm). Glass 
was for a long time procured by the ! 
Greeks and Romans from PJuenicia and 
Egypt, where its manufacture had been 
carried on since very ancient times, and 
the art had reached an uncommon degree 
of* perfection. The ancients produced glass- 
work of great beauty, both in form and 
colours. In later times it was the manu- 
facturers of Alexandria whose reputation 
stood the highest. The manufacturers 
carried on, down to the times of the later 
Phnpire, a considerable export trade in 
coloured blown-glass and mosaics. It is 
uncertain whether the Greeks manufactured 
their own glass in more ancient times. It 
ei^was certainly a very costly article down 
into the time of the Peloponnesian War, and 
thenly came into general use at a late period. 


In Italy the manufacture of glass began 
at the commencement of the imperial period, 
first in Campania and afterwards in Rome, 
whore they were ambitious of surpassing 
the art of Alexandria. Prom Italy it spread 
to Gaul and Spain and the more distant 
provinces, and before long, glass cups, 
saucers, and bottles became an ordinary 
part of household furniture. The remains 
discovered at Herciilangum and Pompeii 
show that glass windows were not unknown 
in the imperial age. The ancients were 
familiar with the manufacture of pure, 
white, transparent, crystal glass, which 
was much in request, as well as with the 
art of colouring glass in every tint. The}’ 
could imitate every kind of stone, produce 
vaiying prismatic tints, and spread layers 
of diffierent colours upon each other. The 
art of cutting and polishing glass was very 
advanced. From bits of glass, cut and 
polished, were made great numbers of mock 
pearls, or mock precipus stones, and pastes, 
which were worn, instead of real stones, in 
rings, cut in intaglio or relief. The most 
important productions of art were : (1) the 
vdsa dXdtriita. In these cups the outei 
side was made of filigree work, cut out of 
the hard mass. The outer network was of 
a different colour from the ground, with 
which it was connected by nothing but slen- 
der glass stalks. (2) The vessels which exhi- 
bit reliefs of white opaque glass on a dark 
and transparent ground, like the celebrated 
Portland Vase (sec Gems). Glass tablets, in- 
tended for mural decoration, were sometimes 
ornamented with reliefs of this kind. 

Glauce (GlattkS)y also called Crousa. The 
daughter of Cr66n king of Corinth, who 
was betrothed to Jason, and slain out of 
jealousy by Medea by means of a poisoned 
robe. (See Aiujonauts, conclusion.) 

Glaucus (Glaukds). (1) A god of the 
sea, therefore commonly called PontidSj who 
possessed the gift of prophecy. Origi- 
nally a fisherman and diver of Anthedon in 
Ikeotia, he once chanced to cat of a herb 
which ho had seen fish feed on to refresh 
themselves^when tired. It drove him mad, 
and he threw himself into the sea, on which 
he was changed into a sea-god by Oc63<nus 
and Tethys. According to another story 
he threw himself into the sea for love of 
the young sea-god Mfilicertes, with whom 
he was sometimes identified. He was also 
said to have been the builder and the pilot 
of the ArgO^ and to have been changed into 
a god in a wonderful way after the battle 
of the Argonauts with the Tyrrhenians* 
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According to common belief he visited all 
the coasts and islands of the Mediterranean 
every year, prophesying, and lamenting 
that he could not die. He, and the Nereides 
with him, were said to have uttered oracles 
in DelOs. The stories had much to tell of 
Lis loves, notably of those of Scylla and 
Circe. He was represented in works of art 
as an old man with a fish’s tail, with sea- 
blue scales, long hair and beard, and breast 
covered with sea-weed and shells. 

(2) Son of the Cretan Minos and Pasl- 
phae. When playing in his infancy he fell 
into a jar of honey, and was stifled. His 
father, after a vain search for him, was 
told by the Curetes that only one person 
could find the child and bring him to life 
again. That was the man who should 
devise a suitable comparison for a cow in 
Lis herd, which became white, red, and 
black, alternately at intervals of four hours. 
The seers of the country being unable to 
solve the difficulty, Minos called in the 
seer P6lyidus of Argos, the great-grandson 
of M^.lampus. He read the riddle by com- 
paring the cow to a blackberry or mulberry, 
which is white, red, and black at various 
stages of its growth. The corpse of the 
child he found by aid of the flight of a bird. 
Professing himself unable to revive the 
corpse, Minos, in anger, ordered him to be 
shut up with it in a vault. A snake crept 
up to the corpse, and Polyidus killed it : he 
then saw another snake revive its dead 
fellow by laying a herb upon it. With 
this herb he brought the dead child to life 
again. Finally Minos compelled him to 
teach the boy the art of prophecy. But 
on his return to Argos, Polyidus made the 
child spit into his mouth, which caused him 
to forget all that he had learned. 

(3) King of Corinth, son of Sisyphus and 
father of BellSrOphontes. At the funeral 
games of Pel las in lolcus, he was thrown 
and torn to pieces by his own horses, which 
AphrOdlte in her wrath had driven mad. 
His ghost was said to appear to the horses 
racing at the Isthmian games and terrify 
them. He was accordingly worshipped on 
the Isthmus, under the name of T&raxippds, 
or Terrifier of Horses. 

(4) Great-grandson of (3) : grandson of 
Bellerophontes, and son of Hippfildchus, 
prince of the Lycians. With his kinsman 
Sarpedon, he was leader of the Lycian 
auxiliaries of Priam, and met Didmedes in 
the mHee, The two chieftains recognised 
each other as friends and guests of their 
grandfather Bellerophontes, and (Eneiie, 

C. D. A. 


and exchanged armour, Glaucus parting 
with his golden suit for the brazen arms 
of Diomedes. When the Greek entrench- 
ments were stormed, Glaucus had reached 
the top of the wall when he was put to flight 
by an arrow shot by Teucer. He protected 
Hector when wounded by Achilles ; with 
Apollo’s aid he avenged Sarpedon, and took 
a prominent part in the struggle for the 
body of Patroclus. He finally met his 
death at the hand of Ajax. 

Gljf^con. An Athenian artist, who pro- 
bably flourished in the 1st century B.c. 
He executed the Tciinous colossal statue of 
the Farnese Hercules^ now at Naples {see 
Heracles). 

Gnomon. The Greek term for the sun- 
dial, the use of which in Greece is said 
to date from Anaximenes or Anaximander 
(500 B.o.) The first sundial used in Rome 
{solarium) was brought there in 263 B.c. 
from Catena in Sicily, and set up in public. 
It was not, however, till 164 B.C. that one 
adapted to the latitude of Rome was con- 
structed. From that time the use of sun- 
dials became so common throughout the 
empire, that it was assumed in legislation 
during the imperial period, and all private 
business was regulated by the hours marked 
on the dial. 

Gold and Ivory, Art of Working in. The 
Greeks had a peculiar process of making ' 
statues of their gods, in which the unclothed 
parts were of ivory, the hair and raiment 
of gold. It was applied exclusively to 
colossal statues, and was in special vogue 
in the 5th century B.C., when Phidias 
showed himself an unrivalled master in 
the art. A clay model was sawn into 
pieces, in correspondence with which the 
parts of the statue were composed of ivory 
plates, made by a process (now lost) of 
softening and extending the material. This 
was done by sawing, scraping, and filing. 
The separate pieces were then fastened with 
isinglass on a solid nucleus of claj*^, gypsum, 
or dried up wood. The next step was to 
work over the surface of the ivory plates, 
to smooth over inequalities, and so on. 
Finally the gold portions, which had been 
finished separately, were laid on. Special 
care was required to keep the pieces of 
ivory together. Oil was much used to keep 
them in a state of preservation. The statue 
of Zeus by Phidias at Olympia was found, 
fifty or sixty years after it was finished, 
to be in so dislocated a state that a com- 
plete restoration was necessary [Pausanias 
V 11 §10; iv31§6]. 

s 
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GORGIAS GORGO. 


Gorglas. (1) A Greek sophist and 
rhetorician, a native of L^ontini in Sicily. 
In 427 B.C., when already advanced in 
years, he came to Athens on an embassy 
from his native city, to implore aid against 
the Syracusans. The finished style of his 
speaking excited general admiration. He 
was successful in the object of his mission, 
and immediately returned home. But he 
soon came back to Athens, which he made 
his headquarters, travelling through Greece, 
like the other Sophists, and winning much 
popularity and emolument from a large 
number of disciples. H6- survived Socrates, 
who died in 399, and ended his days at 
Larissa in Thessaly in his hundredth year. 

His philosophy was a nihilistic system, 
which he summed up in three propositions : 
(a) nothing exists ; (b) if an3'thing existed, 
it could not be known; (c) did anything 
exist, and could it be known, it could not 
be communicated. He declined to assume 
the name of Sophist, preferring that of 
rhetorician. He professed to teach not 
virtue, but the art of persuasion ; in other 
words, to give his disciples such absolute 
readiness in speaking, that they should be 
able to convince their hearers independently 
of any knowledge of the subject. He did 
not found his instruction on any definite 
rhetorical system, but gave his pupils 
standard passages of literature to learn by 
art and imitate, practising them in the 
application of rhetorical figures. He ap- 
peared in person^ on various occasions, at 
DeVpbi, Olympia, and Athens, with model 
speeches which he afterwards published. It 
must not be forgotten that it was Gorgias 
who transplanted rhetoric to Greece, its 
proper soil, and who helped to diffuse the 
Attic dialect as the literary language of 
prose. Two highly rhetorical exercises, 
the genuineness of which is doubtful, have 
come down to us under his name, — the 
Encomium of Helen ^ and the Defence, of 
PdULmOdOs against the charge of higlx 
treason brought against him by Odysseus. 

(2) A Greek rhetorician of the second 
half of the Ist century b.c. He was tutor 
to the younger Cicero, and was the author 
of a treatise on the figure.^ of speech, which 
is in part preserved in a Latin paraphrase 
by Rutilius Lupus. (/SVcRutilius Lupus.) 

Oorgo (Gorgons). Homer makes mention 
of the terrible head of the Gorgon, a for- 
midable monster. This head is a terror in 
Hades, and in the aegis or breastplate of 
Zeus. Hesiod speaks of three Gorgons; 
Sth6no (the might}"), EurySle (the wide- 


wandering), and Medusa (the queen). They 
are the daughters of the aged sea-god 
Phorcys and Keto, and sisters of the Graise 
{see Grai.®). They dwell on the farthest 
shore of Ocean, in the neighbourhood of 
Night and of the Hesp^rldds. They are 
awful beings, with hair and girdles of 
snakes, whose look turns the beholder to 
stone. They are also often represented 
with golden wings, brazen claws, and 
enormous teeth. Medusa is mortal, but 
the other two immortal. When Perseus- 
cuts off Medusa’s head, Chrysadr and the 
winged horse Pegftsus, with whom she was 
with child by Poseidon, spring forth from 
the streaming blood. The head was given 
by Perseus to Athene, who set it in her 
shield. Her&cles received a lock of the 
hair from Athene as a present. When en-^ 
deavouring to persuade Cfiphalus of Tegea 
to take part in his expedition against 
Hipp6c66n of Sparta, the king represented 
that he feared an attack from his enemies 
the Argives in Heracles’ absence. Heracles 
accordingly gave to StSrope, the daughter 
of Cephalus, the lock of Medusa’s haii* in 
a brazen urn, bidding her, in case the enemy 
approached, to avert her head and hold it 
throe times over the walls, for the mere 
aspect of it would turn the enemy to flight. 
In consequence of the belief in this power 
of the Gorgon’s head, or GorgOneiOn^ to 
paralyse and terrify an enemy, the Greek.s 
carved images of it in its most terrifying 
forms, not only on armour of all sorts,. 



(1) ARCHAIC HKAD OF MEDUSA. {Cp, SCULPTURE, fig. 1). 

(Antffixnm of terra-cotta, found S.E. of Parthenon, 1836, 
published in colours by Rosk, Arch. A life. I vii.) 

especially shields and breastplates, but also 
on walls and gates (see fig. 1). Thus, on 
the south wall of the Athenian Acropolis, a 
large gilded Gorgoneion was set on an eegis 
[Pausanias, i 21 § 4]. In the popular belief 
the Gorgon’s head was also a means of pro- 
tection against all enchantment, whether 
of word or act, and wo thus find it through- 
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GORTYN, I.AW O; 

out Greek liistory emploj^ed as a powerful 
amulet, and often carved with graceful 
settings on decorative furniture and costly 
ornaments. But the Greek artists, with 
their native sense of beauty, knew, even in 
the case of the Gorgon, how to give adequate 
expression to the idea which lay at the root 
of the story. The story said that Medusa 
had been a fair maiden, whose luxuriant 
hair had been turned by Athene into snakes 
in revenge for the desecration of her sanc- 
tuary. Accordingly the head of Medusa is 
represented in works of art with a counte- 
nance of touching beauty, and a wealth of 
hair wreathed with snakes. The face was 
imagined as itself in the stillness of death, 
and thus bearing the power to turn the 



( 2 ) KONDANINI MEDUSA. 
(Munich, Glyptothek.) 


living to stone. The most beautiful sur- 
viving instance of this conception is the 
Rondanini Medusa now at Munich (fig. 2). 

Gort^, Law of. [An archaic Greek in- 
scription discovered in 1884 by Halbherr, in 
the bed of a mill-stream at Hagios Deka in 
Crete, the site of the Greek city of Gortyn. 
After many difficulties, the whole of it was 
copied and published at the end of the year. 
It was found to be inscribed in 12 columns 
on the inside wall of a circular building 
about 100 feet in diameter, which was 
probably a theatre, and covers a space of 
about 30 feet in length, to a height of 
between 5 and 6 feet from the ground. 
The lines are written alternately from left 
to right and from right to left. Two frag- 
ments of it had been discovered before, one 1 
of them being in the Louvre at Paris, and 
with the addition of these fragments the 
inscription was found to be practically 
complete. It contains a collection of laws 
regulating the private relations of the in- 
habitants of Gortyn. These laws deal 
chiefly with such subjects as Inheritance, 
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Adoption, Heiresses, Marriage and Divorce, 
and incidentally afford much information 
on the slave system, the tenure of land and 
property, the organization of the courts, 
and other matters of interest. Its chief 
value is perhaps as throwing light upon 
the laws of the earlier Athenian legislators. 
The inscription is probably to be dated a 
few years before 400 b.c.] — C. A. M. Pond. 

Grai», i.e, the gray-haired women, were, 
in Greek mythology, the protectresses of the 
Gorgons, and, like them, the daughters of 
Keto and Phorcys, the aged god of the seas. 
Hesiod knows oi only two, Pephredo and 
Enyo ; the later story adds a third, Deino. 
Their very names suggest panic and terror. 
Born with gray hair, and having only one 
eye and tooth between them, which they 
pass from one to the other, they are the very 
personifications of old age. Perseus found 
it easy to rob them of their tooth. Their 
dwelling-place was in the boundary of the 
Gorgonian plain at the farthest end of Libya, 
where no sun or moon ever shone. 

Gramm&teus. The Greek word for a writer, 
secretary, or clerk. At Athens the officials 
had numerous clerks attached to them, who 
were paid by the state and belonged to the 
poorer class of citizens. Bui there were 
several higher officials who bore the title 
of Grammatcus. The Boule or senate, for 
instance, chose one of its members by show 
of hands to be its clerk or secretary for one 
year. His duty was to keep the archives 
of the senate. So, too, a secretary was 
chosen by lot from the whole number of 
senators for each pryt&ny, to draft all reso- 
lutions of the senate. {See Prytany.) 
His name is therefore generally given in 
the decrees next to that of the president 
and the proposer of the decree. The name 
of the gramviateus of the first prytany 
was also given with that of the arehOn^ 
as a means of marking the year with more 
accuracy. At the meetings of the Ecclesia 
a clerk, elected by the people, had to read 
out the necessary documents. The office 
of the antlgrdpheis^ or checking clerks, was 
of still greater importance. The anti- 
grapheus of the senate, elected at fii'st by 
show of hands, but afterwards by lot, had 
to take account of all business affecting the 
financial administration. The nntigraphem 
of the administration had to make out, and 
lay before the public, a general statemcuit 
of income and expenditure, and exercised 
a certain amount of control over all finan- 
cial officials. In the iEtolian and Acliaxan 
federations the grammaietbs was the liigh- 
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est officer of the League after the strdUgl 
and h ipparchl. 

Gramm&tlca [sometimes rendered in Latin 
by litt^ratUra], 

1. Greece. The term grammatical in 
the scientific sense, included, in antiquity, 
all the philological disciplines, grammar 
roper, lexicography, prosody, the lower and 
igher criticism, antiquities, everything, in 
short, necessary to the understanding and 
explanation of grammcUa^ or the treasures 
of literature, whether their form or their 
matter be in question. It was first de- 
veloped into a special science during the 
Alexandrian age, in Alexandria and Per- 
gam5n, where the great libraries gave 
ample opportunity for philological studies 
on the scale above indicated. It was the 
restoration of the text of the Homeric 
poems, and the explanation of their words 
and contents, that primarily exorcised 
the wits of the scholars. Hesiod, the lyric 
poets, the dramatists, and certain prose 
writers next engaged their attention. The 
progress and development of philology is 
marked by the names of Zen5d6tus (about 
280 B.C.), AristSphSlnes of Byzantium 
(260-183), and Aristarchus (about 170), 
the three chief representatives of the Alex- 
andrian school. To these must be added 
Cr&tes (about 160), the head of the school 
of Pergamon, and the opponent of the 
Alexandrians. The name of Aristarchus 
represents the highest point of philological 
learning and criticism in antiquity. He 
was the founder of the celebrated school of 
the Aristarcheans, which continued to exist 
and to maintain an uninterrupted tradition, 
down to the first century oi the imperial 
age. His disciple Dionysius Thrax wrote 
the oldest, manual of grammar that w’e pos- 
sess. By far the most celebrated of the later 
Aristarcheans was Didymus, born about 
63 B.c. His writings are the chief founda- 
tion of the Byzantine collections of sch6Via. 

The science of grammatica gradually 
narrowed its scope till it confined itself 
to grammar in the restricted sense of the 
word, namely, accidence and syntax, com- 
bined with lexical researches into the 
dialects, and into the usages of special 
periods of literature, and special groups of 
authors. The most eminent scholars of the 
Empire are Apollonius DyscSlus (about I 
150 A.D.), who endeavoured to reduce the 
whole of empirical grammar to a system, 
and his son, jElius Herddlanus, a still more 
important personage. The writings of the 
latter form one of the chief authorities of 


the later grammarians, such as Arc&dlus. 
The lexical writings of the earlier scholars 
were often very comprehensive, and have 
only survived in fragments, or in later 
extracts, such as that of Hesychlus. They 
had consisted mainly in collections of 
glosses, or strange and antiquated expres- 
sions. But in the 2nd century a.d. the 
influence of the reviving sophistic litera- 
ture and education turned the attention of 
lexicographers to the usage of the Attic 
writers. This tendency is represented in 
the surviving works of Pollux, HarpScrStlon, 
and others. To the same period belongs 
Hephsestlon’s manual of prosody, which is 
the only complete treatise on this subject. 
Atlienseus, at the beginning of the 3rd 
I century, wrote a work (the Deipnosophistce) 
of inestimable value to the student of anti- 
quities. Longinus, who died 273 a.d., may 
be regarded as the last considerable scholar 
of the ancient world. The later gram- 
marians restricted themselves to compiling 
extracts from the works of earlier ages. 

(2) Rome. After the middle of the 2nd 
century b.c., a lively interest in the history 
of literature and the study of language 
arose in Rome. It had been excited by the 
lectures on Greek authors given by Crates 
during his sojourn in Rome as ambassador 
(b.c. 159). Not only writers of repute, such 
as Accius and Lucilius, but men like ^Ellus 
Stilo, a member of the equestrian order, 
who was actively engaged in public life, took 
up these studies with eagerness. What was 
afterwards known of the primitive Latin 
language we owe mainly to iElius Stilo. He 
was the master of the groat encyclopaedist 
Marcus Terentius Varro, Cicero^s contem- 
porary. This great scholar left his mark on 
every department of philological research, 
and his writings were the storehouse from 
which the following generations mainly drew 
their information. Besides Varro, other men 
of mark occupied themselves with gram- 
matical study in the Ciceronian age, notably 
Nigidlus Elgiilus. Julius Caesar was the 
author of a treatise on accidence. There 
were numerous scholars in the Augustan 
age, among whom Verrius Flaccus and 
Hyginus deserve especial notice. In the 1st 
century a.d. we have Remmius Palaemon, 
Asconlus Pfidlanus, VS,l6rIus Prbbus, and 
the elder Pliny. It was Remmius Palaemon 
who is mainly responsible for having made 
Vergil the centre of scholastic instruction 
for the Latin world, as Homer was for the 
Greek. During the 2nd century, under 
Hadrian and the* Antonines, we notice a 
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revived interest in the older literature. 
This period is distinguished by the names 
of Suetonius, Terentitis Scaurus, and Aulus 
Gelllus. Suetonius aspired to the many- 
sided learning of Varro, and, like Varro, 
was much quoted by later writers. 

After this time the grammarians tend 
more and more to confine their studies to 
points of language, to abandon independent 
research, and to depend on the labours 
of their predecessors. The chief value of 
their writings consists in the fact that they 
have preserved some fragments of ancient 
learning. Their extracts are usually made 
for school purposes, and put together in 
art^Sy or manuals of accidence, orthography, 
prosody, and metre. Such are the books of 
Milrlus Victorinus, Donatus, Servlus, Chari- 
sias, Diomedes, who are all assigned to the 
4th century A.D. Nonius Marcellus belongs 
to the same period. He is the author of a 
work {De CompendlOsd Doctrlnd) which, 
though dreary and uncritical, is invaluable 
for the stores of old Latin which it has 
preserved. The 6th century is marked by 
the name of Priscian. We may further 
notice Tfirentlanus Maurus, the author of 
a versified treatise on metre in the 3rd 
century; Macrdblus, who in the 5th cen- 
tury composed a miscellany of antiquities 
called Sdturndlia ; and Isidore, Bishop of 
Seville, in the 7th century, whose 
Origins 8 is the last work founded 
on a real study of ancient autho- 
rities. 

Gramm&ticus (Gr. Grammdtl- 
kds). See Education. 

Gramm&tistes. See Education. 

Granlus Llcinianus. A Roman 
historian, who probably flourished 
in the 2nd century A.D. He was 
the author of a work compiled in 
the style of anndles^ ending with 
the death of Ca3sar. Some con- 
siderable fragments have been 
found in modern times of books 
28-36, covering the history of the 
years 163-78 b.c. 

Gr&phe. See Judicial Proce- 
dure. 

Gratis, or Graces, aSVcCharites. 

Gratlus [better Grattlus] F&lis- 
CUB. A Roman poet, contemporary 
with Ovid. He was the author of 
a poem on the chase {CynSgStlcOn\ 
of which only the first book has been 
preserved, and that mutilated towards the 
close. The fragment consists of some 535 
hexameters, in which the subject is treated 


with much talent in an even and classical 
style, but with considerable dryness in 
many parts. Grattius has been styled 
Faliscus because, in one passage, he ap- 
parently indicates that the Falisci were his 
countrymen. 

Groma. The measuring instrument used 
by land surveyors, who were called Grdmd- 
tlcl from it. See Agrimensores. 

Gustatio. See Meals. 

Gynaikonitls. See House. 

Gymn&slarchla. See Leitourgia (2). 

Gymn&sium (Gr. Gymndsidn), The Greek 
name for the place where the youths who 
had already passed through the pdhestra 
performed their gymnastic exercises. {See 
Palestra.) Such was the importance 
which the Greeks attached to physical 
training, that no city in Greece proper, 
and no Greek colony, was without its 
gymnasium. There were several in the 
larger cities. Athens, for instance, in the 
time of its greatness, possessed three, all 
situated outside the city, the Academia^ 
the Lycceum^ and the CyndsargSs, In later 
times there were even more. It was in the 
gymnasia that the SphSbl went through the 
two years’ course of exercises which were 
to fit them for military service. 

The simplest form of a gymnasium was 
that of a court surrounded by columns 


iperistylldn). This served for the exercises 
in leaping and running. Covered spaces 
were attached for wrestling. Owing to the 
great variety of gymnastic exercises, and 
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A. Portico. E. Passafsre. L, M. Warm baths. 

B. Palcectro. F. G. Cold baths. Near 1. Staircase to lacontcum. 

C. Bv^eUion. H, H. Hot baths. K. Balballey. 

D. Drossmg-rooms. 

* GYMNASIUM AT EPHEBUB. 

( Jonvan Antiquities, ii, pi. 40.) 
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the increasing inclination of grown men to 
look on at them and take part in them, the 
gymnasia^ often adorned with beautiful 
sculptures, grew in extent aind splendour of 
equipment. {See cut.) 

The great court comprised a number of 
spaces serving a variety of purposes : for 
instance, the SpMbeion^ or hall where the 
ephi’hi practised, rooms for dressing and 
anointing, sanding or dusting the body, 
cold-water baths and dry suddtOrla, spaces 
for playing at ball, open and covered pas- 
sages for running, wrestling, or walking. 
Attached to the colonnades on the outside 
were semicircular niches, furnished with 
stone seats, called exedra\ In these philo- 
sophers and rhetoricians would sit and talk 
with their disciples. A atddtdn^ with a 
space for spectators to look on, and walks 
planted with trees, were often attached to 
the gymnasium. The whole was under the 
superintendence of a gymnasiarchds. The 
conduct of the youths was under the super- 
vision of sOphrdnistce. At Athens these 
officers were ten in number, and elected 
annually. The exercises were directed by 
the gymnastcB. For similar arrangements 
under the Roman empire see Thermae. 

Gymnastics. I Grecian. The art of 
physical exercises, so called because the 
Greeks practised them unclothed {gymnds). 
Various exercises of the kind, carried on in 
view of contests on festive occasions, are men- 
tioned as early as Homer. After the Homeric 
time they were, at all periods, widely prac- 
tised among the Greeks, and more so after 
they were legally prescribed as part of 
the regular educational course, especially at 
Athens and Sparta. They were, moreover, 
actively encouraged by the great national 
games, particularly the Olympian games, of 
which they formed the chief part. Heracles 
and Hermes were the tutelary gods of 
gymnastics, which attained in Athens their 
highest and most varied development. The 
object of the art was to develop the body 
harmoniously in health, activity, and beauty. 
Boys went through certain preliminary 
stages of gymnastics in the palcestrce, and 
carried on their further training to perfec- 
tion in the gymndsia. (See Gymnasium.) 

The different kinds of exercises were as 
follows : (1) Running {drdmds or stddidn). 
This was the oldest of all, and for a long 
time the only one practised in the public 
games. In later times, indeed, it stood at 
the head of the list. The course was either 
single (stadion, nearly the eighth of a mile), 
or double (diaulds). The runner was some- 


times equipped with helmet and greaves, 
but in later times only with the latter. The 
hardest of all was the long course 
ddlichos. This was a distance of 24 stadia j 
between two and three English miles, which 
had to be run without stopping. 

(2) Leaping (halmd). This included 
the high and wide jump, and jumping down- 
wards. To strengthen the power of spring 
and secure the equilibrium of the body, 
especially in leaping downwards, it was 
common to use pieces of iron called halterSs^ 
not unlike our dumb-bells. 

(3) Wrestling (pdlB). This was the 
pikce de resistance of the Greek gymnastic. 
The combatants were allowed certain tricks 
which are now forbidden, as throttling, 
pushing, and twisting the fingers. Standing 
upright, each wrestler tried to throw the 
other down, and if one of them was thrown 
thrice, he was regarded as beaten, unless 
the contest was continued on the ground. 
In this case the one who was thrown tried 
to get up, while the other tried to hinder 
him, until he owned himself vanquished. 

Before all gymnastic exercises the body 
was well rubbed with oil to make the 
limbs supple. But before wrestling it was 
also sprinkled with dust, partly to afford 
a firm hold, partly to prevent excessive 
perspiration. 

(4) Discdhdlla^ or throwing the discus. 
{See Discus.) 

(5) Throwing the javelin {dkontismds). 



( 1 ) * METHOD OF DI8CUAROINO THE JAVELIN WITH 
THE AID OF AN ammentum^ or thono. 

(Vase in British Museum : Rev. Arch., I860, ii 211.) 


These five exercises together formed the 
pentathldn^ or set of five, in which no one 
was accounted victorious who had not con- 
quered in all. Besides these there was 

(6) The dangerous game of boxing {pyx^ 
pygmS). In this the combatants struck out 
with each hand alternately, their hands 
being bound round with thongs so as to leave 
fingers and thumb free to form a clenched 
fist (see engraving). Athletes often fitted 
the thongs with strips of sharp and hardened 
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leather, or with nails and leaden knobs. 
The blow was directed against the upper 
part of the body, head, and face. 



(DroHden.) 

(7) The Pancrcftton was a combination 
of boxing and wrestling, but nothing was 
Avorn on the hands, and the blow was 
delivered, not with the clenched fist, but 
with the fingers bent. This exercise was 
not introduced into the public games until 
<)50 B.c. Indeed, the two latter exorcises 
were generally confined to the professional 
athletes. {See Athletes.) In Sparta they 
were not practised at all. 

II Roman, Among the Romans from 
the oldest times until the imperial period, 
the youths used to assemble for exercises in 
the Campus Martins, the object of the exer- 
cises being exclusively to prepare them for 
military service. {See Education.) The 
Greek gymnastic was not introduced at 
Rome until the decline of Roman tradition 
had set in, and professional athleticism had 


become fashionable. The Roman sense of 
propriety was olfonded by the Greek practice 
of exercising unclothed, and the only game 
which they really adopted was that of 
throwing the discus, 

Gymnetse (troops without defensive ar- 
mour). A name for the different sorts of 
sharpshooters employed in the Greek armies 
after the Persian Wars, in place of the light- 
armed slaves. It was only after the expe- 
dition of the Ten Thousand that they came 
to form an essential part of a Greek army. 
They were generally recruited from the 
barbarous nations who were specially dis- 
tinguished in the use of particular missiles. 
The archers {tox6t(n\ for instance, were 
generally Cretans, the slingers {s})1iend6nHoc) 
Rhodians and Thessalians, while the javelin 
men {dkontisUv) were taken from the semi- 
Hellenic populations in the west of Greece, 
notably the ^Etolians and Acarnanians. 
The common characteristic of all these 
troops was the absence of all defensive 
weapons. It was among the Ijacedemonians 
that they were introduced latest. Alexan- 
der the Great had a corps of 2,000 of them, 
with which he opened his campaign against 
the Persians. Half of these were spear- 
men, taken from the Agrlani, in the moun- 
tains of northern Macedonia ; the other half 
archers, from the lowest class of the Mace- 
donian population. 

Gymndpaidia. A great festival held at 
Sparta from the 6th to the 10th of July. 
It was an exhibition of all kinds of ac- 
complishments in gymnastics, music, and 
dancing, given by boys, youths, and men 
for the benefit of the citizens and of the 
numerous strangers who flocked to Sparta 
for the occasion, and were hospitably, enter- 
tained there. Festal hymns were written 
for the occasion, in honour not only of the 
gods but of brave citizens, notably those 
who had fallen at Thj^rSa, and later at 
Therm6pyl». 


Hadds (originally Aiding or AldOneus^ i.e. 
the Invisible ^^). In Greek mythology, 
the son of Crbnus and Rhea, who received 
the dominion of the lower world at the 
division of the universe after the fall of 
Cronus, his brothers, Zeus and Pbseidon, 
being made lords respectively of the sky and 
sea. With his queen Per8§ph6ne he held 
sway over the other powers of the infernal 
regions, and over the ghosts of the dead. 


The symbol of his invisible empire was the 
helmet that made men invisible. This was 
given to him by the Cyclopes to aid him 
in the battle of the gods with the Giants. 
Originally he was, to all appearance, con- 
ceived as bringing down the dead himself 
to the lower world in his chariot, or as 
driving them down with his staff ; but in 
the later belief, the office of conductor of 
souls belonged to Hermes. Hades is the 
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e::em 3 of all life, heartless and inexorable, 
and hated, accordingly, by gods and men. 
Sacrifice and prayer are of no avail with 
him, and he is therefore only worshipped 
on exceptional occasions. But, like Perse- 
phone, he was sometimes represented in a 
milder light, being called Pluto, or the 
giver of wealth. This because it is from 
the depths of the earth that corn and its | 


its wide doors, was in the dark depths of 
the earth. In the Odyssey, its entrance and 
outer court are on the western side of tiie 
river OceAnus, in the ground sacred to 
Persephone, with its grove of barren wil- 
lows and poplars. Here is the abode of the 
Cimmerians, veiled in darkness and cloud, 
where the sun never shines. The soil of 
this court, and indeed of the lower world in 


attendant blessings are produced. As old 
as Hesiod is the advice to the ploughor to 
call upon the Zeus of the lower world, as 
well as upon Demeter. 



HADES ENTIIKONKI), WITH CKKREKU8. 
(Rome, Villa BorglieMc.) 


The most celebrated of the myths re- 
ferring to Hades is that of the rape of 
Persephone. In works of art he is repre- 
sented as resembling his brothers Zeus and 
Poseidon, but with gloomy features and hair 
falling over his brow, the key of the infernal 
world in his hand, and the dog Cerberus at 
his side. Sometimes he appears as a god of 
agriculture, with a cornucopia, or a two- 
pronged pickaxe. The plants sacred to him 
were the cypress and the narcissus; black 
sheep were offered to him in sacrifice. 

The word Hades is also a general term 
for the lower regions. By the Romans 
Hades was identified partly with Orcus^ 
partly with Dls pater, 

Hi^es, Realm of. According to the belief 
current among the Greeks, the world of the 
dead, or the spacious abode of Hades, with 


: general, is a meadow of asphodel, an unattrac- 
tive weed of dreary aspect usually planted 
on graves. The actual abode of the subter- 
ranean powers is ErSbQs, or the impenetrable 
darkness. In later times entrances to the 
lower world wore imagined in other places 
where there were cavernous hollows which 
looked as if the}^ led into the bowels of the 
earth. Such places were Hermfdne and the 
promontory of Tsenarum in the Peloponnese, 
Heraclea on the Euxine, and Cumae in Italy, 
where the mythical Cimm6rli were also 
localized. The lower world of Homer is 
intersected by great rivers, the Styx, the 
Acheron (river of woe), Cocytus (river of 
cries), a branch of the Styx, Phl6geth6n and 
Pyrlphl^^gethon (rivers of fire). The last 
two unite and join the waters of the 
Acheron. In the post-Homer ic legend, 
these rivers are represented as surround- 
ing the infernal regions, and another river 
appears with them, that of Lethe, or ob- 
livion. In the waters of Lethe the souls 
of the dead drink forgetfulness of their 
earthly existence. The lower world once 
conceived as separated from the upper by 
these rivers, the idea of a ferryman arose. 
This was Charon, the son of Erebos and of 
Nyx, a gloomy, sullen old man, who takes 
the souls in his boat across Acheron into 
the realm of shadows. The if^)u1s are brought 
down from the upper world by Hermes, and 
pay the ferryman an dbdlds, which was put 
for tliis purpose into the mouths of the dead. 
Charon has the right to refuse a passage 
to souls whose bodies have not been duly 
buried. In Homer it is the spirits them- 
selves who refuse to receive any one to whom 
funeral honours have not been paid. At 
the gate lies the dog Cerberus, son of 
Typhaon and Echidna. He is a terrible 
monster with three heads, and mane and 
tail of snakes. He is friendly to the spirits 
who enter, but if anyone tries to get out he 
seizes him and holds him fast. 

The ghosts of the dead were in ancient 
times conceived as incorporeal images of 
their former selves, without mind or con- 
sciousness. In the Odyssey the seer Tir6- 
slas is the only one, who has retained his 
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consciousness and judgment, and this as an 
exceptional gift of Persephone. But they 
have the power of drinking the blood of 
animals, and having done so they recover 
their consciousness and power of speech. 
The soul therefore is not conceived as en- 
tirely annihilated. The ghosts retain the 
outer form of their body, and follow, but 
instinctively only, what was their favourite 
pursuit in life. Orion in Homer is still a 
hunter, Minos sits in judgment, as when 


that Homer several times mentions that the 
Erinyes punish perjurers after death. We 
are forced then to conclude that the ancient 
belief is, in this instance, found side by side 
with the later and generally received idea, 
that the dead, even without drinking blood, 
preserved their consciousness and power 
of speech. Connected with it is the notion 
that they have the power of influencing 
men’s life on earth in various ways. The 
most ancient belief knows nothing of futme 
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* THE REALM OF HADES. 

(Vase from Ganosa : Munich, Pinakothek, No. 840.) 


alive. Perhaps the punishments inflicted 
in Homer on Tftyus, Tantfilus, and Sisyphus 
(for Ixion, the DanftldSs, PeirithSiis, and 
others belong to a later story) should be 
regarded in this light. The penalties in- 
flicted on them in the upper world may 
be merely transferred by Homer to their 
ghostly existence. For the idea of a sen- 
sible punishment is not consistent with that 
of an unconscious continuance in being. It 
must be remembered, at the same time, 


rewards of the righteous, or indeed of any 
complete separation between the just and 
the unjust, or of a judgment to make the 
necessary awards. The judges of the dead 
are in the later legend Minos, RhS.d^man- 
thys, .^&cus, and Tript6l6mu8. It was a 
later age, too, which transferred Elysium 
and Tart&rus to the lower world, Elysium 
as the abode of the blessed, and Tartarus 
as that of the damned. In the earlier be- 
lief these regions had nothing to do with 
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the realm of Hades {see Hades). The name 
I'artdrus was in later times often applied 
to the whole of the lower world. The 
ghosts of those who had lived a life of ave- 
rage merit were imagined as wandering on 
the asphodel meadow. 

In general it must be said that the ancient 
ideas of a future life were always subject to 
considerable changes, owing to the influence 
of the doctrines taught in the mysteries, 
and the representations of poets, philoso- 
phers, sculptors, and painters {see Poly- 
GNOTUS). The general tendency was to 
multiply the terrors of Hades, especially at 
the gates, and in Tartarus. (For the deities 
of the lower world see Hades, Persephone, 
and Erinyes.) The Greek beliefs on the 
subject found their way to Rome through 
the instrumentality of the poets, especially 
Vergil. But they did not entirely sup- 
plant the national traditions. (See Orcus, 
Mania, Manes, Lares, and Larvas.) 


and dedicated it to some deity, generally 
to Apollo, or the gods of their rivers, or the 
Nymphs, who were regarded as the pro- 
tectresses of youth. But a free Athenian 
citizen did not wear his hair verv short, or 
he would have been mistaken for a slave, 
who would be obliged to do so. Down to 
the time of Alexander the Great, a full 
beard was regarded as a mark of manly 
dignity. After this it became fashionable 
to shave the face quite smooth, and only 
philosophers wore beards, to mark their 
antagonism to the general custom. The 
Romans too, in ancient times, wore long 
hair and beards. It was not till 300 B.C., 
when the first hair-cutter {tonsor) came to 
Rome from Sicily, that they began to cut both. 
The younger Scipio is said to have been the 
first Roman who shaved every day. In 
course of time it became the fashion to 
make a festival of the day when the beard 
was first shaved. Young men, however. 



(1) COIVFUKBS OF ORKRK LADIBB. 

(From terracottas, Stackelberg’s Qrdhtr der Uellenm, tnf. Ixxv, etc.) 


Haemdn. See Antigone. 

Hair, mode of wearing. The Greeks of 
the oldest times regarded long hair in a 
man as an ornament, and only cut it as a 
sign of mourning. Among the Spartans it 
was usual for boys to wear their hair short, 
and to let it grow when they attained the 
age of ^.phSbl, At Athens, down to the 
Persian Wars, the hair was worn long, and 
fastened up into a knot {krdbplds) by a 
needle in the form of a grasshopper. In 
later times, however, the Athenian boys 
had their hair cut when they became ephebi^ 


would sometimes wear a neatly cut beard, 
and only men over forty would shave. To 
let the beard grow was a sign of mourning. 
In the first half of the 2nd century a.d. the 
emperor Hadrian brought foil beards into 
fashion again; and if we may trust the 
coins, it continued among his successors, 
with few exceptions, until Constantine. 
From his time, however, the emperors 
appear almost without exception witnout a 
beard. 

The beard was removed not only with 
razors and scissors, but with tweezers and 
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iair-destroying compositions. The hair 
of the head was artificially treated with 
oils and hot irons. From the middle of the 
2nd century a.d. to the time of Constantine 
it was the established custom to cut the 
hair quite short, after the fashion of athletes 
and Stoic philosophers. As Greeks and 
Romans usually went bareheaded, good 
manners requir^ particular attention to be 
paid to the hair and beard. Hence a great 
demand arose for barbers, part of whose 
business it was to trim the nails, remove 
warts, and so on. The barbers’ shops were 
much frequented, and became the favourite 
resort for people in quest of news and gossip. 

The Greek women, to judge by existing 
monuments, followed an extraordinary 
variety of fashions (fig. 1, a-h). Thf' point 
seems generally to have been to cover the 
forehead as much as possible. One of the 
commonest modes of wearing the hair was 
to draw it back over the head and ears, and 
let it simply hang down, or fasten it in a 
knot with a band and a needle. The bands 
of cloth or leather, wound round the front 
of the head to fasten the front and back 
hair, were often made to support a 
pointed metal plate called stP.phdn^. This 
was a broad strip of metal resembling a 
diadem, and richly ornamented. It some- 
times appears as an independent ornament, 
especially on the images of goddesses (fig. 1, 
<•, d, /, g). There were several kinds of 
fastenings, by which the hair was artisti- 
<;alJy arranged ; for instance, the sphenddn^, 
so called from its likeness to a sling, being 
broad in the middle and narrow at the end. 
The hair was often worn in nets {keki'y- 
phdWs)^ bags {sakk6s\ and handkerchiefs 
wrapped round It in the shape of a cap. 
Greek ladies were early acquainted with the 
use of artificial appliances, such as fragrant 
oils, curling irons, and the like. 



( 2 ) COIKKIJRKS OF IMPERIAL ROMAN LADIES. 


The Roman matrons, in ancient times, 
tied up their hair with a fillet {vitta) in a 
tower-shaped top-knot (tUtitlus): but un- 


married women wore their hair in as simple 
a style as possible. It was, in general, 
merely parted, or fastened up in a knot on 
the neck, or woven in tresses arranged 
round the front of the head. Brides wore 
their hair in a peculiar fashion, arranged in 
six braids, and wrapped in a red handker- 
chief. To attract attention by an unusual 
coiffure was thought to be in bad taste. 
But, towards the end of the republican 
age, the old-fashioned simplicity in dress- 
ing the hair disappeared, as it did in other 



■ ABtXA. FAraTIVA, FROM roMFEII. lOLlA IHIMMA. 

(8) * COIFFURES OF IMPERIAL ROMAN LADIES 

(prom coins). 


matters of dress. Foreign arts, especially 
those of Greece and Asia, found more and 
more acceptance. During the imperitri 
period, when the arrangement of the hair 
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a, b, c, h, *, k. Ivory hair-pins. /. Bronze comb. 

e. Poraatutii-box, vrith resting- Cupid, d. g. Hand mirrors. 


( 4 ) HAIR-PINS, ETC. 

(From Pompeii.' 

formed a most important part of a lady’s 
toilet, no rule was observed but what indi- 
vidual caprice and varying fashion dictated, 
and the wildest and most tasteless fashions 
were introduced. False hair came into use, 
as well as ointment and curling irons. 
False hair was used sometimes in making 
up the high coiffures at one time in fashion, 
and sometimes for perruques. Light colours 
were the favourite ones for perruqu£8, and 
hence a regular trade was set up in the hair 
of German women. Sometimes, following 
a Greek fashion, Roman ladies tried, by 
artificial means, to give their own dark hair 
a fair or a ruddy complexion. A corrosive 
soap, imported from Gaul, was specially 
used for this purpose. Besides ribbons and 
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fillets, needles, often richly ornamented, o. 
ivory, bone, bronze, silver, and gold, were 
used to fasten the hair. To protect the liair, 
Roman ladies wore nets {^retlculum\ often 
of gold thread, kerchiefs {mitra\ and caps 
[cdlantlca\ made of various materials, 
sometimes of bladders. In wealthy houses 
male and female slaves, trained by special 
masters, were kept for dressing the hair. 
(See the engravings.) 

Halcjfdne. See Alcyone. 

Halia. See Helios. 

Handicraft. Examples of handicraft ap- 
plied to the ordinary needs of life occur in 
the mythical ages of Greece. Among the 
gods of Olympus, Hephaestus represents this 
kind of industry, and the oldest craftsmen 
are represented as divine beings appearing 
on earth, as in the instance of the Idaean 
Dactyl! and the TelchinSs in Crete. In the 
Homeric poems, which are the production 
of an age fairly advanced in culture, the 
number of craftsmen properly so called is 
very small. (See Demiurgi.) The only 
ones mentioned are builders, carpenters, 
potters, and workers in leather and metal. 
The development of the mechanical arts in 
Greece was immensely indebted, in ancient 
times, to foreign influence, especially that 
of the East; for Eastern civilization was 
far older than Hellenic. The greater part 
of the trade carried on in Greek waters was 
in the hands of the Phoenicians, and it 
was, consequently, Phoenician manufacture 
which the Hellenes took as a model for 
imitation, so soon as they thought of 
widening the sphere of their own indus- 
tries, and bringing them to perfection, 
“"ince the 6th century B.C., or thereabouts, 
e definite impress of Asiatic manufacture 
disappears, and Greek trade, supported by 
a rtiyidly developing art, takes its own 
time.\ Not that it lost all contact with 
foreignXwork, for not only did the colonies 
keep upXan active communication with the 
non-Hellenic world, but foreign craftsmen 
took up their permanent residence in Greek 
towns, such^s Athens and Corinth. 

Manual labour, like every lucrative occu- 
pation, was gt^nerally held in low esteem 
among the Greeks, and especially among 
the Dorian tribes’* But this state of opinion 
must have grown uJp comparatively late, as 
there is no trace oi ^t in Homer or Hesiod. 
On the contrary, the Homeric princes do 
not think it beneath "them to undertake the 
work of craftsmen. In later times we find 
the free citizens cjf many states entirely 
declining all mariual labour. In Sparta, 


for instance, the handicrafts were only 
practised by the pMcecl and helots, and 
mechanics were excluded from civic rights. 
At Athens all citizens were equal in the 
eyes of the law, and it was expressly for- 
bidden to reproach a man for the character 
of his vocation, whatever it might be. The 
poorer citizens were compelled by law to 
practise some trade or other, and it was 
quite usual to en^ge in commerce. But 
still, in the opinion even . of the wisest 
statesmen, mecnanical labour was physi- 
cally, intellectually, and morally prejudi- 
cial. The petty anxieties which it involved 
were held to be incompatible with the tone 
and culture demanded by the active life of 
the citizen, with the qualities which would 
enable him to join in deliberation on great 
affairs of state, and conduct public business 
with honesty and intelligence. It was 
thought, in fact, that all manual labour 
should be left to slaves and freedmen. 
Much of the mechanical industry of Athens 
was, accordingly, in the hands of slaves, 
freedmen, and resident aliens. 

The slaves worked sometimes on their 
own account, paying a certain amount of 
their earnings to their master ; sometimes 
entirely for the profit of their masters, the 
latter taking no active part in the busi- 
ness ; sometimes they acted as assistants 
to the citizens and resident aliens who 
carried on a business of their own. But 
in industrial cities the great mass of slaves 
was employed in factories, the owners of 
which left the superintendence of the work 
to a head man, usually himself a slave or 
freedman, reserving for themselves only 
the general management and the financial 
control of the business.^ The immense 
masses of slaves kept at Athens and 
Corinth, and in iEgina and Chios, show 
how numerous the factories were in indus- 
trial cities. The manufacture of metal 
wares, pottery, and other objects which 
could not be made at home, was the most 
extended of all. The division of labour 
kept pace with the development of trade 
and manufacture. This fact may partly 
explain how it is that, in spite of the 
comparative simplicity of their tools, the 
Greek craftsmen attained, especially in 
works of art, such admirable perfection of 
technical detail. 

In ancient Greece it would appear that 
there were no trade-guilds and corporations 
in the proper sense. But among the 
Romans these societies were an institution 
of old standing, tlie foundation of which 
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was attributod to king Numa, like that of ' 
many others which had existed from time 
immemorial. The guilds of craftsmen {col- 
legia 6plficum\ included flute-players, gold- 
smiths, coppersmiths, carpenters, fullers, 
dyers, potters, and shoemakers. There was 
originally a ninth collegium^ which em- 
rbaced all not included in the other eight ; 
but in later times these, with the new 
industries that gradually arose, combined 
into special guilds. The object of the 
guilds undoubtedly was to maintain an 
unbroken tradition, and to watch over the 
common interest. But there seems to have 
been no compulsion exercised to make men 
join a guild. 

The Romans, like the Greeks, seem to 
have thought that there was something 
objectionable in mechanical labour ; but it 
is uncertain whether the prejudice was of 
really old standing. It must be remem- 
bered that the Seiwian constitution threw 
the burden of military service entirely 
upon the landowners. Thus the craftsmen, 
who as a rule had no landed property, were 
practically, though not legally, excluded 
from the army. From this circumstance 
may have arisen the low estimation in 
which manual industry was consequently 
held. It was partly owing to this state of 
opinion that peasants, when they lost their 
land, were unwilling to win their bread 
as mechanics, and preferred to adopt the 
dependent position of clients, living on 
public alms and the bribes of candidates 
at elections. In Rome, as in Greece, the 
handicrafts tended more and more to pass 
into the hands of strangers, freedmen, and 
slaves. In wealthy houses most of the 
necessary manual work was done by slaves, 
whose talents were often, as in Greece, 
turned to account by their masters. They 
were often employed in manufacture.s, and 
especially in such branches of industry as 
could be combined with agriculture, tile- 
making for instance, pottery, dying, tan- 
ning, felt-making, etc. No social stigma 
attached to manufacture in Rome any more 
than in Greece ; indeed in the imperial age 
even the emperors and the members of the 
imperial household would, without scruple, 
invest their private capital in industrial 
undertakings of this sort. After the fall of 
the republic, and throughout the imperial 
age, Rome was the centre of the whole 
commercial activity of the ancient world, 
though the Romans made no special con- 
tribution to industrial progress. Having 
in former ages been dominated by Etruscan 


influence, Roman industry was in later 
times dependent on the art of the Eastern 
world, and especially of Greece. 

Hanno. A Carthaginian, who, about 500 
B.C., undertook a voyage of discovery along 
the west coast of Africa, and penetrated 
beyond the Senegal. He put up a tablet in 
the temple of Bel at Carthage, describing 
his journey in the Phoenician language. 
A Greek translation of this document 
{HannOnu PerlplUB\ of uncertain date, 
still survives, and is one of the oldest 
memorials of ancient geographical science. 
Har. See Horos. 

Harmdnia. The daughter of Ares and 
Aphrddite, and wife of Cadmus. {See 
Cadmus.) At her marriage all the gods 
were present on the Acropolis of Thebes, 
and offered her their wedding gifts. Cad- 
mus gave her a costly garment and a neck- 
lace, the workmanship of Hephaestus, which 
he had received from Aphrodite, or (accord- 
ing to another account), from Europa. 
These gifts, so the story runs, had every- 
where the fatal property of stirring up 
strife and bloodshed. It was with them 
that Polyneices corrupted Eriphyle, who 
drove her husband to his destruction in 
the Theban War, and was murdered in 
revenge by her son Alcmaeon. It was for 
their sake that Alcmaeon and Phegeus and 
his sons were slain. {See Alcm.®on and 
Phegeus.) The jewels were at length 
deposited by the sons of Alcmaeon in the 
sanctuary of Delphi. According to a later 
story Phayllus, a leader of the Phocians in 
the war against Philip of Maced on, carried 
’ off, among other treasures, the necklace of 
Harmonia, and gave it to his mistress, the 
wife of Ariston of (Eta. But her youngest 
son set fire to the house in a fit of madness, 
and the mother, with the necklace, was 
consumed. 

HarmostsB (“ regulators ”). A board 
consisting of twenty members, at Sparta ; 
probably a kind of higher police, whose 
duty it was to maintain a supervision over 
the districts inhabited by the perleecl. 
After the Peloponnesian War the name 
was given to the officials who were sent 
into the conquered cities to command the 
garrisons, and to see that the oligarchical 
constitution was maintained. 

Harpastum. See Ball, games with. 

Harpdcr&tes. See Horos. 

Harpdcr&t!dn ( Valerivs), A Greek scholar 
of Alexandria, who lived probably in the 
2nd century a.d. He was the author of a 
lexicon to the ten great Attic orators, which 
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has survived, though in a very fragmentary | 
form. It contains, in alphabetical order, 
notes on the matters and persons men- 
tioned by the orators, with explanations 
of the technical expressions; thus form- 
ing a rich store of valuable information on 
matters of history, literature, and the con- 
stitution and judicial system of Athens. 

Harp^flB. The Harpies were originally 
the goddesses of the sweeping storm, sym- 
bolic of the sudden and total disappearance 
of men. Homer only names one of them, 
POdarge. or the swift-footed, who, in the 
shape ot a mare, bore to Zdphyrus the 
horses of Achilles. In Hesiod the Harpies 
appear as winged goddesses with beautiful 
hair, daughters of Thaumas and Electra, 
sisters of Iris, with the names of Aello and 
Okypfite. In the later story their number 
increased, their names being Aalldptis, 
Okyth6e, Nikdthfie, and Cfilaeno. They 
are now represented as half-birds, hall- 
maidens, and as spirits of mischief. In 
the story of the Argonauts, for instance, 
they torment Phineus by carrying off and 
polluting his food till they are driven off 
by Calais and Zetes, and either killed or 
banished to the island of the StrdphadSs, 
where they are bound on oath to remain. 
(Cp. Sculpture, fig. 4.) 

Hamspex. An Etruscan soothsayer, 
whose function it was to interpret the 
divine will from the entrails of sacrificial 
victims, to propitiate the anger of the gods 
as indicated by lightning or other marvels, 
and to interpret their significance according 
to Etruscan formulae. This art had long 
been practised in Etruria, and was referred 
to a divine origin. In the course of the 
republican era it found a home in the 
private and public life of the Romans, win- 
ning its way as the native priesthoods, 
entrusted with similar functions, lost in 
repute. From the time of the kings to the 
end of the republic, haruspi'iP.s were ex- 
pressly summoned from Etruria by decrees 
of the senate on the occurrence of prodigies | 
which were not provided for in the Ponti- 
fical and Sibylline books. Their business 
was to interpret the signs, to ascertain what 
deity demanded an expiation, and to indi- 
cate the nature of the necessary offering. 

It then lay with the priests of the Roman 
people to carry out their instructions. Their 
knowledge of the signs given by lightning 
was only applied in republican Rome for 
the purpose of averting the omen portended 
by the flash. {See Puteal.) But under the 
Empire it was also used for consulting the 


lightning, either keeping it off, or drawing 
it down. From about the time of the Punic 
Wars, haruspices began to settle in Rome, 
and were employed both by private indi- 
viduals and state officials to ascertain the 
divine will by examination of the liver, 
gall, heart, lungs, and caul of sacrificial 
victims. They were especially consulted 
by generals when going to war. Their 
science was generally held in high esteem, 
but the class of hai^iLspices who took pay 
for their services did not enjoy so good 
a reputation. Claudius seems to have been 
the first emperor who instituted a regular 
coUSglum of Roman haruspices^ consisting 
of sixty members of equestrian rank, and 
presided over by a harmpex maxlmm^ for 
the regular service of the State. This col- 
legium continued to exist till the beginning 
of the 6th century A.D. 

Hasta. The Roman lance. In the earlier 
times of the army the four first classes in 
the Servian constitution, and in later times, 
the or hindmost rank, were armed 

with this weapon. {See Legion.) At length, 
however, the pllum was introduced for the 
whole infantry of the legion. {See Pilum.) 
To deprive a soldier of his hasta was 
equivalent to degrading him to the rank of 
the vSllUs^ who were armed with javelins. 
A blunt hasta with a button at the end 
(hasta pilra) continued to be used in later 
times as a military decoration. The hasta 
indeed was employed in many symbolical 
connexions. The fetidlis, for instance, 
hurled a blood-stained hasta into the 
enemy’s territory as a token of declaration 
of war, and if a general devoted his life for 
his army he stood on a hasta while repeat- 
ing the necessary formula. The hasta was 
also set up as a symbol of legal ownership 
when the censor farmed out the taxes, 
when state property, booty for instance, 
was sold ; at private auctions (hence called 
subhastdtlones), and at the sittings of the 
court of the centumvXrij which had to de- 
cide on questions of property. 

Hebe. Daughter of Zeus and Hera, 
goddess of eternal youth. She was repre- 
sented as the handmaiden of the gods, for 
whom she pours out their nectar, and the 
consort of Heracles after his apotheosis. 
She was worshipped with Heracles in 
Sicyon and Phllus, especially under the 
name GS-nymede or Dia. She was repre- 
sented as freeing men from chains and 
bonds, and her rites were celebrated with 
unrestrained merriment. The Romans 
identified Hebe with IdventdSj the personi* 
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cation of youthful manhood. As repre- 
senting the oternal youth of the Boman 
St4ite, luvmtas had a chapel on the Capitol 
in the front oourt of the temple of Minerva, 
and in later times a temple of her own in 
the city. It was to Jupiter and Juventas 
that boys offered prayer on the Capitol 
when they put on the tdga vtrllis, putting 
a piece of money into their treasury. 

H6c&t8Dus. A Greek Idgogrdphds or 
chronicler, born of a noble family at 
Miletus, about 550 b.c. In his youth he 
travelled widely in Europe and Asia, as 
well as in Egypt. At the time of the 
Ionian revolt he was in his native city, and 
gave his countrymen the wisest counsels, 
but in vain. After the suppression of the 
rising, he succeeded by his tact and 
management in obtaining some alleviation 
of the hard measures adopted by the 
Persians. He died about 476. The 
ancient critics assigned him a high place 
among the Greek historians who preceded 
Herodotus, though pronouncing him inferior 
to the latter. His two works, of which 
only fragments remain, were : (1) A descrip- 
tion of the earth, which was much consulted 
by Herodotus, and was apparently used to 
correct the chart of Anaximander; and 
(2) a treatise on Greek fables, entitled 
Genealogies, 

H6c&te. A Greek goddess, perhaps of 
non-Hellenic origin. She is unknown to 
Homer, but in Hesiod she is the only 
daughter of the Titan Perses and of 
Ast6rla, the sister of Leto. She stands 
high in the regard of Zeus, from whom she 
has received a share in the heaven, earth, 
and ocean. She is invoked at all sacrifices, 
for she can give or withhold her blessing 
in daily life, in war, in contests on the sea, 
in the hunting field, in the education of 
children, and in the tending of cattle. Thus 
she appears as a personification of the 
divine power, and is the instrument through 
which the gods effect their will, though 
themselves far away. In later times she 
was confused with Pers§ph6ne, the queen 
of the lower world, or associated with her. 
Sometimes she was regarded as the goddess 
of the moon or as Artfimis, sometimes she 
was identified with foreign deities of the 
same kind. Being conceived as a goddess 
of night and of the lower world, she was, 
as time went on, transformed into a deity 
of ghosts and magic. She was represented 
as haunting crossways and graves, accom- 
panied by the dogs of the Styx, with the 
spirits of the dead and troops of spectral 


forms in her train. She lends powerful aid 
to all magical incantations and witches’ 
work. All enchanters and enchantresses 
are her disciples and proUgds ; Medea in 
particular is regarded as her servant. She 
was worshipped in private and in public 
in many places, for instance Samothrace, 
Thessaly, Lemn6s, Athens, and iEgina. Her 
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(Rome, Oapitoline Museam.) 


images were set up in the front of houses 
and by the road-side, with altars in front of 
them, and a roof above them. On the last 
day of the month, which was sacred to her, 
offerings were made to her in the crossways 
of eggs, fish, and onions. The victims 
sacrificed to her were young dogs and 
black she-lambs and honey. 

In works of art she is usually portrayed 
in three forms, represented by three statues 
standing back to back. Each form has its 
special attributes, torches, keys, daggers, 
snakes, and dogs. In the Glgantdmdchia 
of Perg2,m5ii she appears with a different 
weapon in her three right hands, a torch, 
a sword, and a lance. {See Pergamene 
Sculptures.) 

H6c&tombe (Greek). The original mean- 
ing of the word was a sacrifice of a hundred 
oxen; but in early times it was applied 
generally to any great sacrifice, without 
any idea either of oxen or a definite number. 
Such great sacrifices were especially common 
in the worship of Zeus and Hera. 

Hdc&tdncheir6s (“ the hundred-handed 
ones ”). In Hesiod they are three giants, 
each with a hundred arms and fifty hands, 
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sons of UrSiius and GaBa. Their names 
are Bri&r§iis, Cottus, and Gyes. Owing to 
their hostile attitude to him, their father 
kept them imprisoned in the bowels of the 
earth. But on the advice of Gaea, the gods 
of Olympus summoned them from their 
prison to lend assistance against the Titans, 
and, after their victory, set them to watch 
the Titans, who had been thrown into Tar- 
tarus. Homer mentions Briareus, called 
by men iEgaeon, as the son of POseidon, 
and mightier than his father. Briareus 
was summoned to the aid of Zeus by Thetis, 
when Hera, Poseidon, and Athene were 
wishing to bind him. 

Hector. The eldest son of Prlftmtis and 
H6cS.be, husband of AndrOmSche and father 
of Astyftnax. In Homer he is the most 
prominent figure among the Trojans, as 
Achilles is among the Greeks, and is 
evidently a favourite character with the 
poet. He has all the highest qualities of 
a hero, unshaken spirit, personal courage, 
and wise judgment ; but he is also a most 
affectionate son, and the tendorest of 
fathers and husbands. This trait is most 
touchingly exhibited in the celebrated scene 
in the sixth Iliad, where he takes leave of 
Andromache. Moreover, he is a favourite 
of the gods, especially of Apollo. He 
clearly foresees his own death, and the 
destruction of his native city ; but he does 
not allow the thought to unnerve his 
courage and force for a moment. The 
Trojans love and revere him as the shep- 
herd of his people; his enemies fear and 
respect him, and even Achilles cannot 
meet him without some apprehension. He 
is always to be found where the battle 
rages most furiously, and he does not 
hesitate to meet the chiefost heroes of the 
Greeks in single combat. Ajax the son of 
Klamon is his especial foe. In the absence 
of Achilles he reduces the Greeks to the 
direst straits, storms their defences, and 
sets their ships on fire. Patroclus, who 
opposes him, he slays with the aid of 
Anollo. But his destiny at length over- 
takes him. In spite of the entreaties of 
his parents and his wife, he goes out to 
meet Achilles in his wrath. He is 
suddenly seized with the agony of terror ; 
his terrible foe chases him three times 
round the walls of the city ; Zeus mourns 
for him ; but when his life and that of his 
enemy are weighed in the balance, Hector’s 
scale sinks, Apollo leaves him, and he falls 
by the spear of Achilles before the eyes of \ 
his people. Achilles flings his corpse into j 


the dust in front of Patroclus’ bier, to be 
devoured by dogs and birds. But AphrC- 
dite anoints the body with ambrosia, and 
thus saves it from corruption. Achilles 
drags it three times behind his chariot 
round the grave of Patroclus, but Apollo 
preserves it from mutilation. At length, 
at the command of Zeus, Achilles delivers 
up the body to Hector’s aged father, to be 
laid out in the court of the palace, and 
afterwards burnt on a funeral pyre. In 
later times Hector was worshipped as a 
hero by the inhabitants of Ilium, who 
offered sacrifices at his grave. 

H6ciiba (Gr. HSkdbe), The daughter 
of the Phrygian I^mas, or, according to 
another story, of Cisseus, and wife of Priam. 
(See Pbiamus.) After the fall of Troy she 
was made a slave, and fell to the lot of 
Odysseus. Her son PClydorus had been 
slain by P6lymestor, king of Thrace, on 
whom she took vengeance by putting out 
his eyes on the Thracian coast. On this 
she was changed into a dog, and threw 
herself into the sea. Her tomb served as 
a landmark for sailors. 

Hegfimdne. See Charites. 

Hegemony (Gr. heg^mOnia^ or “leader- 
ship”). This was the Greek name for the 
supremacy assumed by a single state in a 
confederacy of states, and with it the direc- 
tion, more or less absolute, of the business 
of the confederacy. In the language of 
Athenian law hegernonia meant the presi- 
dency in the courts, which belonged in 
different cases to different officials. Their 
business was to receive the charge, make 
the arrangements for the trial, and preside 
while it was going on. 

Hegesias. A Greek orator, born in 
Magnesia on Mount Sipylus in the first 
half of the 3rd century B.c. He was the 
founder of what was termed the Asiatic 
style of oratory. (See Rhetoric.) 

Hegesippus. (1) An Athenian statesman 
and orator, a contemporary of Demosthenes, 
whose political opinions he shared. He is 
the author of the speech On the Island of 
llalonnesbSj which was falsely attributed 
to Demosthenes. 

(2) See Josephus. 

H6l6na. The divinely beautiful daughter 
of Zeus and Leda, the wife of TyndarSos 
of Sparta; sister of the Dioscuri and of ^ 
Clytaemnestra. The post-Homeric story 
represented her as carried off, while still a 
maiden, by Theseus, to the Attic fortress 
of Aphidnse, where she bore him a daughter 
Iphiggneia. She was afterwards set free 
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by her brothers, who took her back to 
Sparta. Slie was wooed by numbers of 
suitors, and at length gave her hand to 
Menelaus, by whom she became the mother 
ot* one child, Hermione. In the absence of 
her husband she was carried away to Troy 
by Paris the son of Priamus, taking with 
her much treasure. This was the origin of 
the Trojan War. The Trojans, in spite of 
the calamity she had brought upon them, 
loved her for her beauty, and refused to 
restore her to her husband. She, however, 
lamented the fickleness of her youth, and 
yearned for her home, her husband, and her 
daughter. After the death of Paris she 
was wedded to Delph6bus, assisted the 
Greeks at the taking of Troy, and betrayed 
Deiphobus into Menelaus’ hands. With 
Menelaus finally she returned to Sparta after 
eight years’ wandering, and lived thence- 
forth with him in happiness and concord. 

According to another story, mainly 
•current after the time of Stesichdrus, 
Paris carried off to Troy not the real 
Helena, but a phantom of her created by 
Hera. The real Helena was wafted through 
the air by Hermes, and brought to Proteus 
in Egypt, whence, after the destruction of 
Troy, she was taken home by Menelaus. 
{See PliOTEUS.) After the death of Menelaus 
she was, according to one story, driven 
from Sparta by her stepsons, and fled there- 
upon to llhodes to her friend Polyxo, who 
hanged her on a tree. Another tradition 
represented her as living after death in 
wedlock with Achilles on the island of 
Leuce. She was worshipped as the god- 
dess of beauty in a special sanctuary at 
Therapne in Laconia, where a festival was 
held in her honour. She was also invoked 
like her brothers the Dioscuri, as a tutelary 
deity of mariners. {See Dioscuri.) 

HM6nus {HSlSnds), The son of Priam 
and Hecuba, who, like his sister Cassandra, 
was endowed with the gift of prophecy. 
When Delphdbus, after the death of Paris, 
took H^l^na to wife, Helenus went over to 
the Greeks; or (as another story has it) 
was caught by Odysseus in an ambush. 
Je revealed to the enemy the fact that 
Troy could not be taken without the aid of 
Neopt5l6mus and PhllOctotes; and he is 
also said to have suggested the plan of out- 
witting the Trojans by means of the wooden 
horse. After the fall of Troy he was carried 
away by Neoptolemus, and advised him to 
settle in Epirus. After his death Helenus 
took Andr5mache to wife, and became king 
of the Chaonians. ^ 

D. c. A. 


Heliasa. The name of the great popular 
Athenian law-court, instituted by Solon. 
The word was also applied to the locality 
in which the greatest number of its mem- 
bers, and sometimes all of them, assembled. 
The number of the IIHuista^ or members of 
the court, or jurors, was, in the flourishing 
period of the democracy, (i,0CX), 600 being 
taken from each tribe {phfjle). The choice 
of the HeVtastoi was determined by lot, 
under the presidency of the archons. No 
one was eligible who was not a fully quali- 
fied citizen, and over thirty years of age. 
On their electicn, the Heliasts took the 
oath of office, and were distributed into ten 
divisions of 500 each, corresponding respec- 
tively to the ten tribes. The remaining 
1,000 served to fill up vacancies as they 
occurred. 

Every Heliast received, as the emblem of 
his ofl&ce, a bronze tablet, stamped with the 
Gorgon’s head [or with an owl surrounded by 
an olive-wreath : Hicks, Hist, InscrS^o, 119], 
his name, and the number of his division. 
The different courts were mostly situated 
near the dgdra^ and distinguished by their 
colour and their number. On court-days 
the ThesmOthStce assigned them by lot to 
the different divisions of the Heliasts. 
Every Heliast was then presented with a 
staff bearing the number of his court, and 
painted with its colour. On entering the 
room he received a ticket, which he ex- 
hibited after the sitting and thereupon 
received his fee. This system of paying 
the jurors was introduced by Pericles, and 
the fee, originally an 6b6l68 (about IJc?.), 
was afterwards increased to three obols. 

In some instances only a part of one 
division of the jurors would sit to try a 
case; but in important cases several divisions 
would sit together. Care was always taken 
that the number should be uneven. The 
jurisdiction of the Helicea extended to all 
kinds of suits. In public causes it acted as 
a court both of first instance and of final 
appeal. Eor private causes it was originally 
only a court of appeal ; but in later times 
these suits also came to be brought before 
it in the first instance. 

Heliast®. Sec Heli-^a. 

Helldddrus {HtUWdilrds), A Greek writer 
of romance, born at Emesa in Phoenicia. 
He was a pagan Sophist, who probably flou- 
rished in the second half of the 3rd century 
A.D. At one time he was erroneously iden- 
tified with another Heliodorus, bishop of 
Tricca in Thessaly, who flourished about 390 
A.D. A romance of his called ^yhloplca^ 
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ill ten books, has come down to us. Its 
subject is the strange story of Tlieagencs 
the Thessalian and Charlcloa, the daughter 
of the king of Ethiopia. This book served 
as a model for most of the later Greek 
writers of romance, and may be classed with 
the novel of Longus as one of the best speci- 
mens of this kind of literature which Greek 
antiquity has to show. It is remarkable 
for original power, clear sketches of char- 
acter, beauty of drawing, and moral inten- 
tion; the style is pure, simple, and elegant. 

Hellds. In Greek mythology, the Sun- 
god, son of the Titan Hyperion (whose name 
he bears himself in Homer) and the Titaness 
Theia ; brother of Selene (the Moon) and 
Eos (Dawn). The poets apply the name 
Titan to him in particular, as the off- 
spring of Titans. He is represented 
as a strong and beautiful god, in the 
bloom of youth, with gleaming eyes 
and waving locks, a crown of rays 
upon his head. In the morning he 
rises from a lovely bay of the Ocean 
in the farthest East, where the 
Ethiopians dwell. To give light to 
gods and men he climbs the vault of 
heaven in a chariot drawn by four 
snow-white horses, breathing light 
and fire ; their names are EOds^ 
JEthXops^ Bronte^ and Stt^ropi}, In 
the evening he sinks with his chariot 
into the Ocean, and while he sleeps 
is carried round along the northern 
border of the earth to the East again 
in a golden boat, shaped like a bowl, 
the work of Hephaestus. He is called 
PhaSthon, from the brilliant light that 
he diffuses; he is the All-seer (Hdn- 
optSs) because his rays penetrate 
everywhere. He is revealer of all 
that is done on earth ; it is he who 
tells Hephaestus of the love of Ares 
and Aphrodite, and shows Demeter who 
has carried off her daughter. He is accord- 
ingly invoked as a witness to oaths and 
solemn protestations. 

On the island of TrinScria (Sicily) he has 
seven flocks of sheep and seven herds of 
cattle, fifty in each. It is his pleasure, 
on his daily journey, to look down upon 
them. Their numbers must not be in- 
creased or diminished ; if this is done, his 
wrath is terrible. (See Odysseus.) In the 
700 sheep and oxen the ancients recog- 
nised the 700 days and nights of the lunar 
year. The flocks are tended by Phagthiisa 
(the goddess of light) and LampStie (the 
goddess of shining), his daughter by Nejera. 


By the ocean Nymph Perse or Pcrseis he is 
father of ^Eetes, Circe, and Pasipluie, by 
Clfincne the father of Philethon, and 
Augeas w^as also accounted his son. His 
children have the gleaming eyes of their 
father. 

After the time of Euripides, or there- 
abouts, the all-seeing Sun-god was identified 
with Apollo, the god of prophecy. Helios 
was worshipped in many places, among 
which may be mentioned Corinth and Elis. 
The island of Rhodes was entirely conse- 
crated to him. Here an annual festival 
(Halia) was held during the summer in his 
honour, wuth chariot-racing and contests of 
music and gymnastics ; and four consecrated 
horses were thrown into the sea as a sacri- 





(Metope froiu temple of Athena, probably of 2nd century b.c., 
at the flreck city of lliuru, liixfarlik.) 


flee to him. In 278 b.c. a colossal bror.ze 
statue, by Chares of Lind us, was erected 
to him at the entrance of the harbour of 
Rhodes. Herds of red and white cattle 
were, in many places, kept in his honour. 
White animals, and especially white horses^ 
were sacred to him ; among birds the cock, 
and among trees the white poplar. 

The Latin poets identified Helios with 
the Sabine deity Sol, w^ho had an ancient 
place of worship on the Quirinal at Rome, 
and a public sacrifice on the 8th of August. 
But it was the introduction of the ritual of 
Mithras which first brought the worship of 
the sun into prominence in Rome. {See 
Mithras.) 
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Hellanicus {JhUCinllcos). One of the 
(ir(^ek I6fj6fjra])lu or chroniclers, born at 
M5’tilene in Lesbos about 480 B.c. He is 
said to have lived till the age of 85, and to 
Jiave gone on writing until after n.C. 40(>, 
In the course ol‘ his long life lie composed a 
sei*ies of works on genealogy, chorography, 
and chronolog 3 \ He was the first writer 
who attempted to introduce a systematic 
chronological arrangement into the tradi- 
tional periods of Greek, and especially 
Athenian, history and mythology. His 
theories of the ancient Attic chronology 
were accepted down to the time of Eratos- 
thenes. 

Hellanddicae {HellanddXkai). See Olym- 
pic Games. 

Helle. In Greek mythology, daughter 
of Athamas and Ngphele. (See Athamas.) 

Hellen6t&ml8B. The name of a board 
of ten members, elected annually by lot 
as controllers of the fund contributed by 
the members of the Athenian confederacy. 
The treasure was originally deposited at 
Del6s, but after B.c. 461 was transferred 
to Athens. The yearly contributions of the 
cities owning the Atlienian supremacy 
amounted at first to 460 talents (some 
£92,000); during the Peloponnesian War 
thev increased to nearly 1,300 talents 
(£260 000). 

Hellotls. See Europe. 

Helmets. Helmets were, in antiquity, 
made sometimes of metal, sometimes of 
leather. A metal helmet was in Greek 
called krdnos, in Latin cassts ; a leather 
one in Greek kyne^ in Latin //d/ca. Leather 
helmets were sometimes finished with metal 
work. 

(1) Three forms of the Greek helmet 
may be distinguished, (a) The Corinthian 
visored helmet, which Athene is repre- 
sented as wearing on the coins of Corinth. 
This had a projecting nose-guard, a long 
or short neck-piece, and two side-pieces to 
protect the cheeks. An opening, connecting 
with the two eye-holes, was left for the 
nose and mouth. The helmet was, except 
in battle, throwm backwards over the head. 
(6) the Attic helmet, represented on Attic 
coins as the only one worn by Athene. The 
neck-piece fits close to the head ; the cheek- 
pieces are either fixed immovably to the 
head-piece, or can be moved up and down 
by means of joints; in front of the head- 
j>iece, extending from ear to ear, was a 
guard, sometimes arranged for putting up 
or down, and thus acting as a screen for the 
face, (c) The simple cap, worn chiefly by i 


the Arcadians and Lacedaemonians. This 
sometimes had a projecting brim, sometimes 
not. The skull was protected either by a 
cone of varying form, or by a guard running 
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over the top of the helmet. This was often 
adorned with a plume of horsehair or 
feathers. 

(2) Roman, The engravings will give a 
sufficient idea of the different varieties of 
Roman helmets. For the visored helmets of 
the gladiators see Gladiatoriss. The stan- 
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dard-bearers, dnrin^^ the imperial period, 
wore, not a helmet, but a leather cap. 
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ROMAN HELMETS. 

Helots (Gr. Heilotai or HSlOtai). This 
name was given at Sparta to those among 
the original inhabitants of Laconia who lost 
their land and freedom at the Dorian con- 
quest. (For the others, see Periceci.) It 
is not certain what the word originally 
meant. Some scholars have explained it as 
“ prisoners of war ” ; others have derived it 
from HSldSj the name of a city supposed to 
have been conquered in consequence of an 
insurrection. This view was held in anti- 
quity, The Helots were slaves of the state, 
which assigned them to individual citizens 
to cultivate their lands. Their employers 
had no power to kill them, to sell them, or 
to set them free. The law fixed a certain 
proportion of the produce in barley, oil, and 
wine, which the Helots were bound to pay 
over to the landowner. The rest was 
their own property, and a certain degree of 
prosperity was therefore within their reach. 
A Helot was liable to bo called upon for 
personal service by any Spartan, even if 
not attached to his estate ; but no authority 
save that of the state could either set him 
free or remove him from the soil to which 
he was bound. 

^ In war, the Helots wore employed some- 
times as shield-bearers to the heavy-armed i 
troops, sometimes as archers and slingers, 
sometimes in other subordinate capacities. 
After Sparta had become a naval power, 
they were used as pilots and marines ; but 
they were seldom admitted to the ranks 
of the heavy-armed infantry. For distin- 
guished merit in the field they might be | 
set free, and a special class called Ndddd- 
model H was formed of these liberated Helots. i 


, The NcodamodeiSj however, had no civil 
rights; and indeed it was but seldom tliat a 
Helot ever became a Spartan citizen. The 
children of Spartan fathers and Helot 
mothers, called Mothdkes^ were free, and 
brought up with the young free Spartans. 
In man}' cases, through a species of adop- 
tion on the fatlicr^s })art, they obtained the 
citizenship. 

The Helots formed a very numerous body, 
amounting to more than half of tlie whole 
Lacedremonian population (400,0(JOj. As 
they were in a state of chronic discontent, 
they were, in times of danger, a source of 
anx'iety to the Spartans, and the object of 
constant vigilance. Hence the institution 
of the C/ 7 /^>fc fa, which used to be erroneously 
represented as a chase of the Helots. The 
fact is that, before being admitted to mili- 
tary service proper, the young Spartans were 
annually commanded by the ephors to scour 
the country, seize on any objects of sus- 
picion, and, in particular, to keep an eye on 
the Helots, and put any Helot, whom they 
had reason co distrust, out of the way with- 
out more ado. 

Hend6k& (“ The Eleven The term 
applied at Athens to a band consisting of ten 
membei's, chosen by lot, and their secretary. 
Their duty was to superintend the prisons, 
receive arrested pri.soners, and carry out the 
sentences of the law. The capital sentence 
was executed by their subordinates. They 
also had penal jurisdiction in the case of de- 
linquents discovered in the act of committing 
offences punishable with death or imprison- 
ment. If they pleaded guilty, the Eleven 
! inflicted the punishment at once; if not, 
they instituted a judicial inquiry and pre- 
sided at the decision of the case. They had 
the same power in the cases of embezzle- 
ment of confiscated property, of which they 
had lists in their possession. 

Hephsestidn. A Greek soldier, a native 
of Alexandria, who flourished about the 
middle of the 2nd century a.d., and was 
tutor to the emperor Verus before his acces- 
sion. He wrote a work on prosody, in forty- 
eight books, which he first abridged into 
eleven books, then into three, and finally 
into one. The final abridgment, called a 
manual (EncheividlOn) has come down to us. 

It gives no more than a bare sketch of 
prosody, without any attempt at theoretical 
explanation of the facts ; but it is, never- 
theless, of immense value. It is the only 
complete treatise on Greek prosody which 
has survived from antiquity, and it quotes 
verses from the lost poets. Attached to it 
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is a trt^jitise on the different forms of 
])ont]y niul coui]»ositioii, in two incomplete 
versions. The maniinl has a preface 
(Fmlcgomrua) l)y Longinus, and two col- 
lections ot‘ 

Hephaestus { Hrphaistos). In Greek 
mythology, the god of fire, and of the 
arts which need fire in the execution. He 
was said to be the son of Zeus and Hera, 
or (accoi'ding to Hesiod) of the latter oiil}^. 
Tiie boy was ngly, and lame in l)Oth feet, 
and his motliei- was ashamed of him. She 
threw him from Olympus into the ocean, 



HEPH.«STU8. 

(Bronze Aiatiie in BritiHh Museum.) 

where he was taken up by Eurvn5rae and 
Thetis, and concealed in a subterranean 
cavern. Here he remained for nine years, and 
fashioned a number of exquisite works of art, 
among them a golden throne with invisible 
chains, which he sent to his mother by way 
of revenge. She sat down in it, and was 
chained to the seat, so fast that no one 
could release her. On this it was resolved 
to call Hephaestus back to Olympus. Ares 
wislnul to force him back, but wfis scared 
off by his brother with fire-brands. ' 
Dionysus at length succeeded in making 


' him drunk, and bringing him back, in this 
I condition, to Olympus. But he was destined 
j to meet with his old mishap a .second time. 

I There was a quarrel between Zeus and 
! Hera, and Hephaestus took his mother’s 
i part; whereupon Zeus seized him by the 
j leg and hurled him down from 01ym])us. 
He fell upon the island of Lemnrjs, where 
the Sintians, who then inhabited the 
island, took care of him and brought him 
to himself. From this time Lemnos was 
his favourite abode. His lameness was, in 
the later story, attributed to this fall. 

The whole story, the sojourn of Hephaestus 
in the cavern under the sea, and his fond- 
ness for Lemnos, is, in all probability, 
based upon volcanic phenomena; the sub- 
marine activity of volcanic fires, and the 
natural features of the island of Lemnos. 
Here there was a volcano called M5sychl6s, 
which was in activity down to the time of 
Alexander tlie Great. The friendship exist- 
ing between Dionysus and Hephaestus may 
be explained by the fact that the best and 
finest wines are grown in the volcanic 
regions of the South. 

As a master in the production of beautiful 
and fascinating works of art, Hephaestus is 
in Homer the husband of Churls, and in 
Hesiod of Aglala, the youngest of the 
Graces. (See Charites.) The story of his 
marriage with AphrSdite was not, appa- 
rently, widely known in early antiquity. 
Through his artistic genius he appears, and 
most especially in the Athenian story, as 
the intimate friend of Athene. In Homer 
he lives and works on Olympus, where he 
makes palaces of brass for himself and the 
other deities. But he has a forge also 
on Mount Mosychlos in Lemnos ; the later 
story gives him one under iRtna in Sicily, 
and on the sacred island, or island of 
Hephaestus, in the Li pari Islands, where he 
is heard at work with his companions the 
Cyclopes. All the masterpieces of metal 
which appear in the stories of gods and 
heroes, the aegis of Zeus, the arms of 
I Achilles, the sceptre of Agamemnon, the 
I necklace of HarinSnIa, and others, were 
attributed to the art of Hephaestus. To 
help his lameness he made, according to 
Homer, two golden maidens, with the power 
of motion, to lean upon when he walked. 

He was much worshipped in Lemnos, 

, where there was an annual festival in his 
honour. All fires were put out for nine 
days, during which rites of atonement and 
purification were performed. Then fresh 
fire was brought on a sacred ship from 
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r)e](")S, the fires were kindled and a 

new life, as the saying went, be^an. At 
Athens he was worshi{)|)ed in the Academy, 
in connexion with Atliene and Prometheus 
{sec Promethf.us). In October the smiths 
and smelters celebrated the Clialkria, a feast 
of metal-workers, in his honour and that 
of Athene; at the Apdtitrta sacrifices were 
offered to him, amon^ other gods, as the 
giver of fire, and torches were kindled, 
and hymns were sung ; at the llephmtla^ 
finally, there was a torch-race in his 
honour. In works of art he is represented 
as a vigorous man with a beard, equipped, 
like a smith, with hammer and tongs ; his 
left leg is shortened, to show his lameness 
{see engraving). The Romans identified 
him with their Vulcanus {see Vulcanus). 

Hera. In Greek mythology, the queen 
of heaven, eldest daughter of CrOnus and 
Rhea, sister and lawful consort of Zeus. 
According to Homer, she was brought up in 
her youth by Oc^anhs and Tethys. But 
every place in which her worship was 
localized asserted that she was born there, 
and brought up by the N 3 '^mphs of the 
district. She is said to have long lived 
in secret intimacy with Zeus, before he 
publicly acknowledged her as his lawful 
consort. Her worshippers celebrated her 
marriage in the spring time. In the oldest 
version of the story it took place in the 
Islands of the Blessed, on the shore of the 
Ocean stream, where the golden apple tree 
of the Hesperfd^s sprang up to celebrate it. 
But this honour, too, was claimed by every 
place where Hera was worshipped. Accord- 
ing to one local story, Zeus obtained the 
Jove of Hera by stealth, in the form of a 
cuckoo. 

Hera seems original to have symbolised 
the feminine aspecAs of the natural forces 
oI which Zeus is the masculine represen- 
tative. Hence she is at once his wife and 
his sister, shares his powej’ and his 
honours, and, like him, has authority over 
the phenomena of the atmosphere. It is 
she who sends clouds and storms, and is 
mistress of the thunder and the lightning. 
Her handmaids are the Hbra* or goddesses 
of the season, and Iris, the goddess of the 
rainbow. Like Zeus, men worship her on 
mountains, and pray to her for rain. The 
union of sun and rain, which wakes the 
earth to renewed fertility', is symbolised as 
the loving union of Zeus and Hera. In 
the same way a conflict of the winds is 
represented as the consequence of a matri- 
monial quarrel, usually attributed to the 


! jealousy of Hern, who was regarded as tho 
stern protectress of honourable mari iago, 
' Houco arose stories of Zeus ill-treating Jiis 
I w'ife. It w'as said that he scourged her, 
and hurled Hephsestus from heaven to earth 
I when hurrying to his mother’s assistance: 
j that in anger for her persecution of his son 
I Heracles, he hung her out in the air wdth 
golden chains to her arms and an anvil on 
each foot. There were also old stories 
which spoke of Hera allying herself with 
Athene and Poseidon to bind Zeus in 
chains. Zeus was only rescued by the 
Giant iEgaeon, whom ThStls called to his 
assistance. The birth of Athene was said 
to have enraged Hera to such a pitch that 
she became the mother of Typhon by the 
dark powers of the infernal regions In 
fact, this constant resistance to the will of 
Zeus, and her jealousy and hatred of her 
consort’s paramours and their children, 
especially Heracles, becomes in the poets a 
standing trait in her character. 

In spite of all this, Homer represents her 
as the most majestic of all the goddesses. 
The other Olympians pay her royal honours, 
and Zeus treats her with all respect and 
confides all his designs to her, though not 
always yielding to her demands. She is 
the spotless and uncorruptible wife of the 
King of Heaven ; the mother of Hephaestus, 
Ares, Hebe, and Ilithyla, and indeed may be 
called the only lawful wife in the Ol}”!!!- 
pian court. She is, accordingly, before 
all other deities the goddess of marriage 
and the protectress of purity in mairied 
life. She is represented as of exalted but 
severe beauty, and appears before Paris as 
competing with Aphrodite and Athene for 
the prize of loveliness. In Homer she is 
described as of lofty stature, large eyes, 
white arms, and beautiful hair. On women 
she confers bloom and strength ; she helps 
them, too, in the dangerous hour of child- 
birth. Her daughters Hebe and Ilithyia 
personify both these attributes. 

In earlier times Hera was not everywhere 
recognised as the consort of Zeus ; at the 
primitive oracle of Dc>d6na, for instance, 
Dione occupies this position. The Peh5- 
ponnesus may be regarded as the earliest 
seat of her worship, and in the Pelopon- 
nesus, during the Homeric period, Argos, 
Mycenae, and Sparta are her favourite seats. 
Of these, according to the poet, she is the 
passionate champion in the Trojan War. 

In later times the worship of Hera was 
strongly localized in Argos and Mycenye. 

At Argos she took the same commanding 
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position as Athene at Athens, and the year ■ 
was date({ i)y tiio names of her priestesses. ' 
Between these cities was situated the * 



( 1 ) FAKNKSK HEHA, 
(Naples Museuin.) 



( 2 ) LUDOVISI HEKA. 
(Rome, Villa Ludovisi.) 


Hersenm (//cm/on), a temple hold in great 
honour {see Her.ea). At Corinth she was 
the godde.ss of the stronghold. At Elis a 


garment was offered her every five years by 
sixteen ladies cliosen for the purpose, and 
the maidens held a race in her honour on 
the race-course at Olympia. Bceotia had 
its feast of the Divdaln (see D.edala); 
Samos its largo and splendid temple, built 
by the famous P()15v.rates. The cuckoo 
was sacred to her as tho messenger of 
spring, tho season in which she was wedded 
to Zeus ; so were the peacock and the crow, 
and among fruits the pomegranate, the 
symbol of wedded love and fruitfulness. 
Hecatombs were offered to her in sacrifice, 
as to Zeus. 



( 3 ) * RARHERINI UKRA. 
(Ktmie, Vatican.) 


In works of art she is represented as 
seated on a throne in a full robe, covering 
the whole figure. On her head is a sort of 
diadem, often with a veil; the expression 
of the face is severe and majestic, the eyes 
large and wide open, as in the Homeric 
description. Tho ideal type of Hera wa? 
found in the statue by Polyclitus in tho 
temple at Argos. This was a colossal 
image, in gold and ivory, representing tho 
goddess on her throne, her crown adorned 
with figures of the Graces and the Seasons, 
a pomegranate in one hand, and in the other 
a sceptre with the cuckoo on the top. Thu 
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Fanu ae Juno at Naples, and tlie Lndovlsi 
Juno in Home, are copies of this work {see 
figs. 1 and 2). The Romans identified Hera 
with their own Juno. {See Juno.) 

Her&cles {HPrdkles) = renowned through 
Hera ; Latin Hercules. Heracles is not 
only one of the oldest heroes in the Greek 
mythology, but the most illustrious of all. 
Indeed, the traditions of similar heroes in 
other Greek tribes, and in other nations, 
especially in the East, were transferred to 
Heracles ; so that the scene of his achieve- 
ments, which is, in the Homeric poems, 
confined on the whole to Greece, became 
almost extensive with the known world ; 
and the story of Heracles was the richest 
and most comprehensive of all the heroic 
fables. 

Heracles was born in Thebes, and was 
the son of Zeus by Alcmene, the wife of 
Amphitryon, whose form the god assumed 
while he was absent in the war against the 
Tel^bSi. On the day which he should have 
been born, Zeus announced to the gods that 
a descendant of Perseus was about to see 
the light, who would hold sway over all the 
Perseidse. Hera cunningly induced her 
consort to confirm his words with an oath. 
She hated the unborn son as the son of her 
rival, and (in her capacity as the goddess 
of childbirth) caused the queen of Sthdng- 
lus of M^cense, a descendant of Perseus, 
to give birth prematurely to Eurystheus, 
while she postponed the birth of Heracles 
for seven days. Hence it was that Heracles, 
with his gigantic strength, came into the 
service of the weaker Eurystheus. Hera 
pursued him with her hatred during the 
whole of his natural life. Heracles and his 
twin brother Iphicles, the son of Amphi- 
tryon, were hardly born, when the goddess 
sent two serpents to their cradle to destroy 
them. Heracles seized them and strangled 
them. The child grew up to be a strong 
youth, and was taught by Amphitryon to 
drive a chariot, by AutOlycus to wrestle, 
by Eurytus to shoot with the bow, and by 
Castor to use the weapons of war. Chiron in- 
structed him in the sciences, Rh&damanthys 
in virtue and wisdom, Eumolpus (or accord- 
ing to another account Linus), in music. 
When Linus attempted to chastise him, 
Heracles struck him dead with his lute. 
Amphitryon accordingly, alarmed at his 
untamable temper, sent him to tend his 
Bocks on Mount Clthaeron. 

It was at this time, according to the 
Sophist Pr^idlciis, that the event occurred 
which occasioned the fable of the “ Choice 


of Heracles.” Heracles was meditating in 
.solitude as to the path of life which he 
should choose, when two tall women 
appeared before him, the one called Plea- 
sure, the other called Virtue. Pleasure 
promised him a life of enjoyment. Virtue a 
life of toil crowned by glory. He decided 
for Virtue. After destroying the mighty 
lion of Cithmron, he returned, in his 
eighteenth 3^ear, to Thebes, and freed the 
city from the tribute which it had been 
forced to pay to Erginus of OrchSmenus. 
Creon, king of Thebes, gave him, in grati- 
tude, his daughter Megara to wife. But it 
was not long before the Delphic oracle 
commanded him to enter the service of 
Eurystheus king of Mycenje and Tiryns, 
and perform twelve tasks which he should 
impose upon him. This was the humilia- 
tion which Hera had in store for him. 
The oracle promised him, at the same time, 
that he should win eternal glory, and in- 
deed immortality, and change his present 
name Alcseus or Alcides^ for Heracles 
(renowned through Hera). Nevertheless, 
he fell into a fit of madness, in which he 
shot down the three children whom Megara 
had born him. When healed of his madness, 
he entered into the service of Eurystheus. 

The older story says nothing of the 
exact number (twelve) of the labours of 
Heracles. The number was apparently 
invented by the poet Pisander of Rhodes, 
who may have had in his eye the contests 
of the Phoenician god Melkart with the 
twelve hostile beasts of the Zodiac. It 
was also Pisander who first armed the hero 
with the club, and the skin taken from the 
lion of Cithaeron or N^mSa. Heracles was 
previously represented as carrying bow and 
arrows, and the weapons of a Homeric hero. 

The twelve labours of Heracles are as 
follows: (1) The contest with the invulner- 
able lion of Nemea, the offspring of Typhon 
and Echidna, Heracles drove it into its 
cavern and strangled it in his arms. With 
the impenetrable hide, on which nothing 
can make any impression but the beast’s 
own claws, he clothes himself, the jaws 
covering his head. (2) The hydra or water- 
snake of Lerna, also a child of Typhon 
and Echidna. This monster lived in the 
marsh of Lerna, near Argos, and was so 
poisonous that its very breath was fatal. 

It had nine heads, one of which was immor- 
tal. Heracles scares it out of its lair with 

* He was called Alcceus (Alkaids) from his 
paternal grandfather; Alcldis {Alkidis) from 
atkfy .strength. 
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buriiinf? arrows, and cats off its heads; but 
for every head cut off two new ones arise. 
At length lolfius, the charioteer of Heracles 
and son of his brother Iphicles, sears the 
wounds with burning brands. Upon the 
immortal head he lays a heavy mass of rock. 
He anoints his arrows with the monster^s 
gall, so that henceforth the wounds they 
inilict are incurable. Eurystheus refuses 
to accept this as a genuine victory, alleging 
the assistance offered by lolaus. (3) The 
boar of Er5unanthus, which infested 
Arcadia. Heracles had been commanded to 
bring it alive to Mycenae, so he chased it 
into an expanse of snow, tired it out, and 
caught it in a noose. The mere sight of 
the beast threw Eurystheus into such a 
panic, that ho slunk aw«ay into a tub 
underground, and bid the hero^ in future, 
to show the proof of his achievements out- 
side the city gates. (On the contest with 
the Centaurs which Heracles had to undergo 
on his way to the chase, see Pholus and 
Chiron.) (4) The hind of Mount C^ryneia, 
between Arcadia and Achaia. Another 
account localizes the event on Mount 
Msenalus, and speaks of the Maenalian 
hind. Its horns were of gold and its hoofs 
of brass, and it had been dedicated to 
Artemis by the Pleiad TaygSte. Heracles 
was to take the hind alive. He followed 
her for a whole year up to the source of the 
Ister in the country of the Hyperboreans, 
At length she returned to Arcadia, where 
he wounded her with an arrow on the 
banks of the Ladon, and so caught her. ( 6 ) 
The birds that infested the lake of 
Stymphalus, in Arcadia. These were man- 
eating monsters, with claws, wings, and 
beaks of brass, and feathers that they shot 
out like arrows. Heracles scared them 
with a brazen rattle, and succeeded in kill- 
ing part, and driving away the rest, which 
settled on the island of Aretld^s in the 
Black Sea, to be frightened away, after a 
hard fight, by the Argonauts. ( 6 ) Heracles 
was commanded to bring home for Adraete, 
the daughter of Eurystheus, the girdle of 
Hipp 6 lyte, queen of the Amazons. After 
many adventures he landed at Th^miscyrca, 
and found the queen ready to give up the 
girdle of her own accord. But Hera spread 
a rumour among the Amazons that their 
queen was in danger, and a fierce battle 
took place, in which Heracles slew 
Hippolyte and many of her followers. On 
his return he slew, in the neighourhood of 
Troy, a sea-monster, to whose fury king 
La 6 m€d 6 n had offered up his daughter 


Heslone. Laomedon refused to give Heracles 
the reward ho had promised, whereupon the 
latter, who was hastening to return to 
Mycense, threatened him with future 
vengeance (.see Laomedon). (7) The farm- 
yard of Augeas, king of Elis, in which lay 
the dung of 3,000 cattle, was to be cleared 
in a day. Heracles completed the task by 
turning the river Alpheus into the 3 'ard. 
Augeas now contended that Heracles was 
only acting on the commission of Eurys- 
thous, and on this pretext refused him liis 
promised reward. Heracles slew him after- 
wards with all his sons, and thereupon 
founded the Olympian games {sec Augeas). 

( 8 ) A mad bull had been sent up from the 
sea by Poseidon to ravage the island of 
Crete, in revenge for the disobedience of 
Minos (see Minos). Heracles was to bring 
him to Mycena 3 alive. He caught the bull, 
crossed the sea on his back, threw him over 
his neck and carried him to Mycense, 
where he let him go. The animal wandered 
all through the Peloponnese, and ended by 
infesting the neighbourhood of Marathon, 
where he was at length slain by Theseus. 

(9) DXSmedes, a son of Ares, and king of 
the Bist 6 n 6 s in Thrace, had some mares 
which he used to feed on the flesh of the 
strangers landing in the country. After 
a severe struggle, Heracles overcame the 
king, threw his body to the mares, and 
took them off to Mycenee, where Eurystheus 
let them go. (10) The oxen of GerySnes, 
the son of Chrysaor and the ocean Nymph 
Callirrh 6 e, was a Giant with three bodies 
and mighty wings, who dwelt on the 
island of Erythea, in the farthest West, 
on the borders of the Ocean stream. He 
had a herd of red cattle, which were 
watched by the shepherd Eurytlon and his 
two-headed dog OrthrSs, a son of lyphon 
and Echidna. In quest of these cattle, 
Heracles, with many adventures, passes 
through Europe and Libya. On the 
boundary of both continents he sets up, in 
memory of his arrival, the two pillars 
which bear his name, and at length reaches 
the Ocean stream. Oppressed by the rays 
of the neighbouring sun, he aims his bow 
at the Sun-god, who marvels at his courage, 
and gives him his golden bowl to cross the 
Ocean in. Arrived at Erythea, Heracles 
slays the shepherd and his dog, and drives 
off the cattle. Menoetius, who tends the 
herds of Hades in the neighbourhood, briiigs 
news to Geryones of what has happened. 
Geryones hurries in pursuit, but after a 
fierce contest falls before the arrows of 
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Heracles. The hero returns with the cattle 
through Iberia, Gaul, Liguria, Italy, and 
Sicily, meeting everywhere with new ad- 
ventures, and leaving behind him tokens of 
his presence. At the mouth of the Rhone 
he had a dreadful struggle with the 
Ligyes ; his arrows were exhausted, and 
he had sunk in weariness upon his knee, 
when Zeus rained a shower of innumerable 
stones from heaven, with which he pre- 
vailed over his enemies. The place was 
ever after a stony desert plain {see further 
Oacus and Euyx). Heracles had made 
the circuit of the Adriatic and was just 
nearing Greece, when Hera sent a gadlly 
and scattered the herd. With much toil he 
wandered through the mountains of Thrace 
as far as the Hellespont, but then only 
succeeded in getting together a part of the 
cattle. After a dangerous adventure with 
the Giant AlcySneus, he succeeded at length 
in returning to Mycense, where Eurystheus 
offered up the cattle to Hera {see 
Alcyoneus). (11) The golden apples of 
the HespSrides {see Hespkkides). Heracles 
is ignorant where the gardens of the Hes- 
perides are to be found in which the apples 
grow'. He accordingly repairs to the 
Nymphs who dwell by the Erid^nus, on 
whose counsel he surprises Nereus, the 
omniscient god of the sea, and compels him 
to give an answ'er. On this he journeys 
through Libya, Egypt, and Ethiopia, where 
he slays Antaeus, Busiris, and Emathlon 
(see under these names). He then crosses 
to Asia, passes through the Caucasus, 
where he sets Prometheus free, and on 
through the land of the Hj^perboreans till 
he finds Atlas. Following the counsel of 
Prometheus, he sends Atlas to bring the 
apples, and in his absence bears the heavens 
for hijn on his shoulders. Atlas returns 
with them, but declines to take his burden 
upon his shoulders again, promising to 
carry the apples to Eurystheus himself. 
Heracles consents, and asks Atlas to take 
the burden only a moment, while he adjusts 
a cushion for his head ; he then hurries off 
with his prize. Another account represents 
Heracles as slaying the serpent Ladon, wdio 
guards the tree, and plucking the apples 
himself. Eurystheus presents him with the 
apples; he dedicates them to Athene, who 
restores them to their place. (12) He 
brings the dog CerbSrus up from the lower 
world. This is the heaviest task of all. 
Conducted by Hermes and Athene, he de- 
scends into Hades at the promontory of 
Tjenilrum. In Hades he sets Theseus free, 


and induces the prince of the infernal 
regions to let him take the dog to the 
realms of day, if only he can do so without 
using his weapons. Heracles binds the 
beast by the mere strength of arm, and 
carries him to Eurystheus, and takes him 
back again into Hades. 

His task is now ended, and he returns to 
Thebes. His hrst wife, Megilra, he weds to 
his faithful friend lolaus, and then journeys 
into (Echaliil^ to king Eurytus, whose 
daughter lole he means to woo. The 
king's son IphTtus favours his suit, but 
Eurytus rejects it with contempt. Soon 
aft(w this Autolycus steals some of Eury- 
tus’ cattle, and he accuses Heracles of the 
robbery. Meanwhile, Heracles has rescued 
Alcestis, the wife of Admetus, from death. 
Iphitus meets Heracles, begs him to help 
him in looking for the stolen cattle, and ac- 
companies him to Tiryns. Here, after hos- 
pitably entertaining him, Heracles throws 
him, in a lit of madness, from the battle- 
ments of his stronghold. A heavy sickness 
is sent on him for this murder, and Heracles 
prays to the god of Delphi to heal him. 
Apollo rejects him, w'hercupon Heracles 
attempts to carry away the tripod. A con- 
flict ensues, when Zeus parts the com- 
batants wdth his lightning. The oracle bids 
Heracles to hire himself out for three years 
for three talents, and pay the money to 
Pkirytus. Hermes puts him into the service 
of Omphrile, queen of Lydia, daughter of 
lardanus, and widow of Tmolus. Heracles 
is degraded to female drudgery, is clothed 
in soft raiment and set to spin wool, while 
the (paeen assumes the lion skin and the 
club. The time of service over, he under- 
takes an expedition of vengeance against 
Laomedon of Troy. He lands on the coast 
of the Troad with eighteen ships, manned 
by the boldest of heroes, such as Telamon, 
Peleus, and Oicles. Laomedon succeeds in 
surprising the guard by the ships, and in 
slaying Oicles. But the city is stormed, 
Telamon being the first to climb the wall, 
and Tjaomedon, with all his sons except 
Podarces, is slain by the arrows of Heracles. 
{See Pkiamus.) On his return Hera sends 
a tempest upon him. On the island of Cos 
he has a hard conflict to undergo with 
Eurj'tlon, the son of POseidCn, Jind his sons. 
Heracles is at first wounded and forced to 
fly, but prevails at length with the help of 
Zeus. 

After this Athene summons the hero to 

* In Tht‘8.salv nr M'issenla ; according to a 
later story, in Eub(j;a. 
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the battle of the gods with the Giants, who , great funeral pyre built up for him. This 
are not to bo vanquished without his aid, ho ascends ; then he gives lole to his son 
(See Gigantks.) Then Heracles returns to Hyllus to be his wife, and bids Preas, the 
the Peloponiiese, and takes vengeanco on father of Phlloctetds, to kindle the pyre. 
Augeas and on Nolens of Pylos, who had According to another story, it is Philoctetcs 
refused to purify him for tlie murder of himself, whom Heracles presents with his 
Iphitus. Al'GEAS,Molionii)/E, Nelkus, bow and poisoned arrows, who performs 
and Peridymenus.) In the battle with the this office. The flames have hardly started 
Pylians he goes so far as to wound Hades, up, when a cloud descends from the sky 
•vlio had come up to their assistance. Hip- with thunder and lightning, and carries 
})dc6(}n of Sparta and his numerous sons he the son of Zeus up to heaven. Here he is 
slays in revenge for their murder of GSonus, welcomed as one of the immortals. Hera 
a son of his maternal uncle Licymnlus. is reconciled to him, and he is wedded to 
Jn this contest his ally is king Cepheus of her daughter Hebe, the goddess of eternal 
Tegea, by whose sister Auge he is father of youth. Their children are Alexi^res 
Tolephus. Ceplieus with his twenty sons are (Averter of the Curse) and Aniketos (the 
left dead on the field. Invincible). The names merely j)ersonify 

Heracles now wins to wife Deianira, two of the main qualities for which the 
tlio daughter of (Eneus of Calj’don. (See hero was worshipped: 

AchklOus.) He remains a long time with About the end of Heracles nothing is 
his father-in-law, and at length, with his said in the Iliad but that he, the best-loved 
wife and his son Hyllus, he passes on of Zeus^ sons, did not escape death, but 
into Trachis, to the hospitality of his was overcome by fate, and by the heavy 
friend Coyx. At the ford of the river wrath of Hera. In the Odyssey his ghost, 
Evenus he encounters the Centaur Nessus, in foi in like black night, walks in the lower 
who has the right of carrying travellei’S world with his bow bent and his arrows 
across, Nessus remains behind and at- j ready, while the hero himself dwells among 
tempts to do violence to Deianira, and | the immortals, the husband of Hebe. For 
Heracles shoots him through with his the lives of his children, and the end of 
poisoned arrows. The dying Centaur gives I Eurysthous, see Hyllus. 

^me of his infected blood to Deianira, tell- | Heracles was worshipped partly as a 
ing her that, should her husband be un- hero, to whom men brought the ordinarv 
faithful, it will be a means of restoring him. libations and offerings, and partly as an 
Heracles has a stubborn contest with Olympian deit^q an immortal among the 
TheiSdamas, the king of the DrySpes, kills immortals. Immediately after his apotheo- 
him, and takes his son Hjdas away. (See sis his friends offered sacrifice to him at 
Hylas). He then reaches Trachis, and is the place of burning, and his w’orship 
received with the friendliest welcome by spread from thence through all the tribes 
king Ceyx. From hence he starts to fight of Hellas. Di5mus the son of Colyttus, an 
with Cycnus (see Cycnus) ; and afterwards, Athenian, is said to have been the first who 
at the request of TEgimXus, prince of the paid him the honours of an immortal. It 
Dorians, undertakes a war against the was he who founded the gymnasium called 
Lapitha^, and an expedition of revenge near the city. This gymnasium, 

against Eurytus of (Echalia. (See above.) the sanctuary at Marathon, and the temple 
He storms the fortress, slays Blurytus with at Athens, were the three most venerable 
his sons, and carries off lole, who had shrines of Heracles in Attica. Diomus gave 
formerly been denied him, as his prisoner, his name to the Diomeia, a merry festival 

He is about to offer a sacrifice to his father held in Athens in honour of Heracles. 

Zeus on IV^unt Censeum, when Deianira, Feasts to Heracles (/A’mc/r?*a\ with athletic 

jealous of lole, sends him a robe stained contests, were celebrated in many places, 

with the blood of Nessus. It has hardly He was the hero of labour and struggle, and 

grown warm upon his body, when the the patron deity of the gymnasium and 

begins to devour his flesh, the palcestra. From early times he was 

Wild with anguish, ho hurls Lichas, who regarded as having instituted the Olympic 
brought him the robe, into the sea, where games; as the fonnder of 
he is changed into a tall cliff. In the. tuarit^S 
tempt to tear-off tliO-.robe^ hn ~ ‘ ^ 

E ieoesof Uds. 
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and had set the earth free from monsters 
and rascals. Accordin^zily he was invoked 
in all the perils of life, as the saviour (SotPr) 
and the averter of evil {Alc.r7k(tk6s). Men 
prayed for his protection a;^ainst locusts, 
flies, and noxious serpents. He was a 
wanderer, and had travelled over the whole 
world ; thcrcfort^ he was called on as the 
guide on marches and journeys {Hegvino- 
nlds). In another character lie was the 
glorious conqueror (KalU^nkus) who, after 
his toils are over, enjoys his rest with wine, 
feasting, and music. Indeed, the fable i 
represents him as having,' in his hours of | 
repose, given as striking proofs of inex- 
haustible bodily power as in his struggles 
and contests. Men liked to think of him 
as an enormous eater, capable of devouring 
a whole ox ; as a lusty boon coinpaniou, 
fond of delighting himself and others by 
playing the lyre. In Rome he was coupled 
with the Muses, and, like A])ollo elsewhere, 
wfis worshipped as Musdf/etcSj or master of 
the Muses. After his labours he was sup- 
posed to have been fond of hot baths, which 
were accordingly deemed sacred to him. 
Among trees, the wild olive and white 
poplar were consecrated to him ; the po})lar 
he was believed to have brought from far 
countries to Olympia. 

Owing to the influence of the Greek 
colonies in Italy, the worship of Hercules 
was widely diffused among the Italian 
tribes. It attached itself to local legends 
and religion ; the conqueror of Cacus, for 
instance, was originally not Hercules, but a 
powerful shepherd called Garands. Again, 
Hercules came to be identified with the 
ancient Italian deity Sancus or Dius Fnllus, 
and was regarded as the god of happiness 
in home and field, industry and war, as 
well as of truth and honour. His altar 
was the Ara Mau:inia in the cattle-market 
{forum which he was believed to 

have erected himself. {See Cacus.) Here 
they dedicated to him a tithe of their gains 
in war and peace, ratified solemn treaties, 
and invoked his name to witness their 
oaths. He had many shrines and sacrifices 
in Rome, corresponding to his various titles 
Victdr (Conqueror), Invictus (Unconquered), 
CustOs (Guardian), Defensdr (Defender), and 
others. His rites were always performed 
in Greek fashion, with the head covered. 

It was in his temple that soldiers and | 
gladiators were accustomed to hang up i 
their arms when their service was over, i 
In the stone-quarries the labourers had 
their Hercvlen Saxdrlus (or Hercules of the | 


stone). He was called the father of LatL 
iius, the ancestor of the liatines, and to 
him the Roman (/C7is of the Filbii traced 
their origin. The ancient ^ms of the 
l*dtUXl were said to have been commis- 
sioned by the god in person to provide, 
with the assistance of the PtndrUj for his 
sacrifices at the Ara Maxhna. In 310 B.c. 
the Potitii gave the service into the hands 
of state slaves. Before a year had passed 
the flourishing family had become com- 
pletely extinct. 

In works of art Heracles is represented 
as the ideal of manly strength, with full. 



FARNKSE HERCULES. 
(Naples MuBeum.) 


well knit, and muscular limbs, serious ex- 
pression, a curling beard, short neck, and 
a head small in proportion to the limbs. 
His equipment is generally the club and 
the lion’s skin. The type appears to have 
been mainly fixed by Lysippus. The 
Farnese Hercules^ by the Athenian Glycon,. 
is probably a copy of one by Lysippus. 
Hercules is portrayed in repose, leaning on 
his club, which is covered with the lion’s. 
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skin (sre engraving, and article Glycon). 
The ilorculos of tlie Athenian Apollonius, 
now only a torso, is equally celebrated. {See 
ArOTiLoxius.) ( Vmiparo also the copy of a 
head of Heracles on a tefrddrachmon, of 
which there is an engraving under the 
article Coinage. 

Her&clides {TlPrdklcid^s). Surnamed 
Pontlciis. A Greek i)hilosophor, born at 
Heraclea in Pontus about 380 B.C. Ho 
c^aine early to Athens, where he became a 
disciple of Plato and Aristotle, and had 
made a reputation by about 3f0 b.g. He 
was the author of some sixty works on 
51 great variety of subjects: philosophy, 
mathematics, music, grammar, poetry, poli- 
tical and literary history, and geography. 
f[e was a learned and interesting writer, 
but somewhat dehcient in critical power. 
We have a few fragments of his works 
remaining, besides an extract from a book 
on Constitutions which bears his name. 
But as no such treatise is elsewhere attri- 
buted to him, this must probably be re- 
garded as a selection from some of his other 
writings. 

Her&clitus {Tferdkleitds) of Ephesus. A 
Greek philosopher, who lived from about 
535-475 B.C., during the time of the first 
Persian domination over his native city. As 
one of the last of the family of Androclus 
the descendant of Codr us, who had founded 
the colony of Ephesus, Heraclitus had cer- 
tain honorary regal privileges, which he re- 
nounced in favour of his brother. He like- 
wise declined an invitation of king Darius 
to visit his court. Ho was an adherent of 
the aristocracy, and when, after the defeat 
of the Persians, the democratic party came 
into power, he withdrew in ill-humour to 
a secluded estate in the country, and gave 
himself up entirely to his studies. In his 
later years he wrote a philosophical treatise, 
which he deposited in the temple of Arte- 
mis, making it a condition that it should 
not be published till after his death. He 
was buried in the market-place of Ephesus, 
and for several centuries later the Ephesians 
continued to engrave his image on their 
coins. 

His great work On Nature^ in three 
books, was written in the Ionian dialect, 
and is the oldest monument of Greek prose. 
Considerable fragments of it have come 
down to us. The language is bold, harsh, 
and figurative ; the style is so careless that 
the S3mtactical relations of the words are 
often hard to perceive; and the thoughts 
are profound. All this made Heraclitus so 


difiicult a writer, that he w'ont in antiquity 
by the namfe the obscure.^' 

Knowledge, according to Hc.raclitus, is 
based upon perception by the senses. Per- 
fect knowledge is only given to the gods, 
but a progress in knowledge is possible 
to men. Wisdom consists in the recogni- 
tion of the intelligence which, by means of 
the universe, guides the universe. Every- 
thing is in an eternal flux ; nothing, there- 
fore, not even the world in its momentary 
form, nor the gods themselves, can escape 
final destruction. The ultimate principle 
into which all existence is resolvable is fire. 
As fire changes continually into water and 
tlien into eai*th, so earth changes back to 
water and water again to fire. The world, 
therefore, arose from fire, and in alternating 
periods is resolved again into fire, to form 
itself anew out of this element. The 
division of unity, or of the divine original 
fire, into the multiplicity of opposing phe- 
nomena, is “ the way downwards,’^ and the 
consequence of a war and a strife. Harmony 
and peace lead back to unity by the way 
upwards.’^ Nature is constantly dividing 
and uniting herself, so that the multiplicity 
of opposites docs not destroy the unity of 
the whole. The existence of these opposites 
depends only on the difference of the motion 
on ‘‘ the way upwards from that on “ the 
way downwards ; all things, therefore, 
are at once identical and not identical. 

Hersea. A festival held at Argos every 
five years in honour of Hera, the goddess 
of the country. The priestess of Hera 
drove, in a car drawn by white oxen, to 
the Herseum, or temple of the goddess, 
situated between Argos and Mycena?. 
Meantime the people marched out in pro- 
cession, the fighting men in their arms. 
There was a great sacrifice of oxen {hPkd- 
toinbe)j followed by a general sacrificial 
banquet and games of all sorts. A special 
feature of these was a contest in throwing 
the javelin, while running at full speed, at 
a shield set up at the end of the course. 
The victor received a crown and a shield, 
which he carried in the final procession. 

Herald. See Ceryx and PRiECO. 

Herald’s Staff (Gr. kerf/keiOn; Lat. cadu- 
cous). An attribute of Hermes (q*v.). 

HermsB. Pillars, smaller at the base than 
at the summit, which terminated generally 
with a head of Hermes. In the earliest 
times, Hermes (in whose worship the num- 
ber 4 played a great part) was worshipped 
[especially in Arcadia, see Pausanias, viii 4 
§4; cp. iv 33 § 4] under the form of a simple 
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quadrangular pillar of marble or wood, with | his birth upon tho Arcadian mountain of 
the significant mark of the male sox. As ! Cy] leu le, he gave proof of his chief character- 
art advanced, the pillar was surmounted, ' istics, inventiveness and versatility, united 
first 'with a bearded liead, and afterwards , wdtli fascination, trickery, and cunning, 
with a youthful liead of the god. Hermes | Born in the morning, by mid-day lie had 
being the god of t rail! c, such pillars were ' invented tho lyre; in the evening he stole 
erected to him in the streets and squares of . fifty head of cattle from his brother Apollo, 
towns; in Attica, after tho time of Hij)- ; which he hid so skilfully in a cave that they 
parchus, the sou of Pisi^tratus, they were could not be found; after these ex])loits he 
also erected along the country roads as lay down quietly in his cradle. Apollo, by 
mile-stones. Sometimes they 
were inscribed with apo- 
phthegms and riddles, in ad- 
dition to directions as to the 
way ; [sometimes also with 
inscriptions in honour of tho.se 
who had fought bravely for 
their country, Dem., Lept.^ 

112 ; iEschines, Or. d g 183.] 

In Athens tliere was an espe- 
cially large number of them ; 
in the market-place to the 
N.W. of the Acropolis, the 
llermce^ erected partly by 
private individuals and partly 
by corporations, formed a 
long colonnade extending be- 
tween the Hall of Paintings 
{st6d poikllC) and the King's 
Hall {stoa bds'tleids). Accor- * cui/r of teuminai. fkuike of iikkmes. 

dingly, tho latter was some- (Atticrelieffomid near Naples; Munich, Ulyptothek.) 

times called the Hall of 

Hermev. When the heads of other divdni- means of his prophetic power, discovered 
ties (such as Athene, Henicles, Ej Os) were tho thief and took the miscreant to Zeus, 
placed on such pillars, the.se were then who ordered the cattle to be given up. 
cMeA Hermafhevej IlernierdcleSj HermerOs. However, Hermes so delighted his brother 
Hermigdras. See Riietoijic, Greeks near by his playing on the lyre that, in exchange 
end. for it, ho allowed him to keep the cattle, 

Hermaphrddittis. In Greek mythology, ; re.signed to him the golden stalf of fortune 
the son of Hermes and Ajdirudite, born on and of riches, with the gift of propliecy in 
Mount Ida, and ondcns'cd with the beaut}" its humbler forms, and from that time forth 
of both deities. When a grown youth, , became liis best friend. Zeus made his 
he was bathing in the Carian fountain of , .son herald to the gods and the guide of the 
Salmacis ; and the Nymph of the fountain, dead in Hades. In this myth we have 
whose love he rejected, prayed the gods allusions to several attributes of the 
that she might bo indissolubly united with god. 

him. The prayer was answered, and a In many districts of Greece, and espe- 
being sprang into existence which united dally in Arcadia, the old seat of his wor- 
the qualities of male and female. Tho fable .ship, Hermes was regarded as a god who- 
probably arose from the inclination, preva- bestowed the blessing of fertility on the 
lent in the Eastern religions, towards con- pastures and herds, and who was happiest 
fusing the attributes of both sexes. In spending his time among shepherds and 
Cyprus, for instance, a ma.sculine AphrO- dallying with Nymphs, by wliom he had 
dit5s, clad in female attire, was worshipjied numberless children, including Pan and 
by the side of the goddess Aphrodite. Daphnis. In many places he was considered 
Figures of hermaphrodites are common in the god of crops; and also as the god of 
art. mining and of digging for buried treasure. 

Hermes. Son of Zeus and of the Naiad His kindliness to man is also shown in his 
Maia, daughter of Atlas. Immediately after being the god of roads. At cross-roads in 
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particular, there were raised in his lioiiour, 
and called by his name, not onl}’^ heaps of 
stones, to which every passer by added a 
stone, but also the quadrangular pillars 
known as Herman (q.v,) At Athens these 
last wore set up in the streets and open 
spaces, and also before the doors. Every 
unexpected find on tho road was called 
a gift of Hermes (hermai^n). Together 
with Athene, he escorts and protects heroes 
in perilous enterprises, and gives them 
prudent counsels. He takes special delight 
in men’s dealings with one another, in 
exchange and barter, in bu 3 dng and selling ; 
also in all that is won by craft or by theft. 
Thus he is the patron of tradespeople and 
thieves, and is himself tho father of Auto- 
IfT.us tho greatest of all thieves. He 

too it is who endowed Pandora, the first 
woman, with the faculty of lying, and with 
flattering discourse and a crafty spirit. 
On account of his nimbleness and activity 
he is the messenger of Zeus, and knows how 
to carry out his father’s commands with 
adroitness and cunning, as in the slaying 
of Argos (the guard of lo), from which 
he derives his epithet of Argos-Slayer, or 
ArgriphonfPs, Again, as Hermes was the 
sacrificial herald of the gods, it was an 
important part of tho duty of heralds to 
assist at sacrifices. It was on this account 
that the priestl}" race of the KdrykH claimed 
him as the head of their family {ace Ei.eu- 
sinia). Strength of voice and excellence 
of memory were supposed to be derived 
from him in his capacity of herald. Owing 
to his vigour, dexterity, and personal charm, 
he was deemed the god of gymnastic skill, 
which makes men strong and handsome, 
and the especial patron of boxing, running, 
and throwing the discus / in this capacity 
the x)dla!str(v. and gymnasia were sacred to 
him, and particular feasts called Ilermaia 
were dedicated to him. He was the dis- 
coverer of music (for besides the lyre he 
invented the shepherd’s pipe), and he was 
also the god of wise and clever discourse. 
A later age made him even the inventor of 
letters, figures, mathematics, and astronomy. 
He is, besides, the god of sleep and of dreams; 
with one touch of his staff he can close or 
open the eyes of mortals ; hence the custom, 
before going to sleep, of offering him the 
last libation. As he is the guide of the 
living on their way, so is he also the con- 
ductor of the souls of the dead in the 
nether-world {Psfich6pomp6s\ and he is as 
much loved by the gods of those regions 
as he is by those above. For this reason 


.sacrifices were offered to him in the event 
of deaths, llcrmai were placed on the graves, 
and, at oracles and incantations of the dead, 
he was honoured as belonging to the lower 
world; in general, he was accounted the 
intermediary between the upper and lower 
worlds. His worship early spread through- 
out the whole of Greece. As he was born 
in the fourth month, the number four was 
sacred to him. In Argos the fourth month 
was named after him, and in Athens he was 
honoured with sacrifices on the fourth of 
every month. His altars and images (mostly 
simple Hcrmai) were in all the streets, 
thoroughfares, and open spaces, and also 
at tho entrance of the palwstra. 

In art he is represented in the wddely 
varying characters which he assumed, as a 
shepherd with a single animal from his 



( 1 ) IIEHMES l.OGIOS. 

Hermes as jiatr- u of the Art of Rhetoric. 
(Rome, Villa Lmiovisi.) 


flock, as a miscliievous little thief, as the 
god of gain with a jiurse in his hand 
(cp, fig. 1 ), with a strigil as patron of the 
gymnasia^ at other times with a lyre, but 
oftenest of all as the messenger of the gods. 
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He was portrayed by the greatest sculptors, Comedy, an elder contemporary of Aristo- 
such as Phidifts, Pdljxlitus, Sc5pas, and phanes and a bitter opponent of Pericles, 
Praxiteles, whose Hermes with the infant whose mistress, Aspasia, he prosecuted on a 
Dionysus was discovered in 1877, in the charge of atheism. Only a few fragments 
temple of Hera, at Olympia. (See Praxi- of his dramas, as also of his libellous iambic 
TELES, and Sculpture, fig. 10.) In the older poems, after Archilochus’ manner, have 
works of art he appears as a bearded and been preserved ; they are remarkable for 
strong man ; in the later ones he is to be seen the cleverness of their style, 
in a graceful and charming attitude, as a Hermdgdnes. A Greek rhetorician of 
slim youth with tranquil features, indicative Tarsus in Cilicia, who flourished in the 
of intellect and good will. His usual attri- middle of the 2nd century a.d. He came 
butes are wings on his feet, a flat, broad- to Rome as a rhetorician as early as his 
brimmed hat (see Petasus), which in later fifteenth year, and excited universal admi- 
times was ornamented with wings, as was ration, especially on the part of the emperor 
also his staff. This last (Gr. kerykeidn ; Marcus Aurelius. In his twenty-fourth 
Lat. cddUcH^us^ fig. 2) was ori- year he lost his memory, and never recovered 

ginally an enchanter’s wand, a jft it, though he lived to a great age. His 

symbol of the power that pro- y work on Rhetoric, which .still exists, enjoyed 

duces wealth and prosperity, M ^ a remarkable popularity, and was for a long 
and also an emblem of influence jr time the principal text-book of rhetoric ; it 

over the living and the dead. ! was also epitomised, and was the subject of 

But even in early times it was I I numerous commentaries. The work it.self 
regarded as a herald’s staff and consists of five sections: (1) On points at 

an emblem of peaceful inter- issue in legal causes ; (2) On the art of dis- 
course ; it consisted of throe covering arguments ; (3) On the various 

shoots, one of which fornied (2) caduceus. forms of oratorical style; (4) On political 
the handle, the other two being | orations in particular, and on the art of 

intertwined at the top in a knot. The place | eloquent and effective speaking ; (5) the 
of the latter was afterwards taken by ser- | last section consists of rhetorical exercises 
pents; and thus arose our ordinary type of (Prdgymnasmdtd), which were cast into a 
herald’s staff. By the Romans Hermes was fresh form by Aphth6nlus (q»v»)j and trans- 
identified with Mekcurius (q.v,), lated into Latin by Priscian. 

Hermesi&nax, of C6l5phon in Ionia j a Hero. See Leander. 

Greek elegiac poet, who lived in the time of Herodes Atticus (the name in full is 
Alexander the Great, about 330 b.c., and Tiberius Claudius Atticus Herodes). A 
was a scholar and friend of Phlletas. He celebrated Greek rhetorician, born about 
composed erotic elegies in the style of those a.d. 101, at Marathon. He belonged to a very 
by his compatriot Antlm3,chus. The three ancient family, and received a careful edu- 
books containing his compositions he en- cation in rhetoric and philosophy from the 
.titled LSontidn, after his mistress. A frag- leading teachers of his day. His talents 
ment of ninety-eight lines of the third book and his eloquence won him the favour of 
has been preserved, in which love-stories of the emperor Hadrian, who, in a.d. 126, ap- 
poets and wise men from Orpheus down to pointed him prefect over the free towns of 
Philetas are treated in a rather unconnected the Province of Asia. On his return to 
manner, but not without spirit. Athens, about 129, he attained a most exalted 

Hermldne. The only child of Menelaus position, not only as a teacher of oratory, 
and Helen. She was married to Neopt6l5- but also as the owner of immense wealth, 
mus the son of Achilles, immediately on which he had inherited from his father, 
her father’s return from Troy, in fulfilment This he most liberally devoted to the sup- 
of a promise he had made there. According port of his fellow citizens, and to the erec- 
to a post-Homeric tradition, she had been tion of splendid public buildings in various 
previously promised to Orestes ; he claimed parts of Greece. He had just been archOn^ 
her on the ground of his prior right, and on when in 140 he was summoned to Rome by 
his claim being refused by Neoptolemus, Antoninus Pius, to instruct the imperial 

killed his rival with his own hands, or at princes, Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus, 

any rate compassed his death, at Delphi, in Greek oratory. Amongst other marks 

Orestes took Horraione to his home, and had of distinction given him for this was the 

by her a son, TisAmenus. consulship in 143. His old age was sad- 

Hermippus. A Greek poet of the Old dened by misunderstandings with his feUw 
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citizens and heavy family calamities. He 
died at Marathon in 177. His pre-eminence 
as an orator was universally acknowledged 
by his contemporaries; he was called the 
king of orators, and was placed on a level 
with the great masters of antiquity. His 
reputation is hardly borne out by an unim- 
portant rhetorical exercise {On the Consti- 
tution) calling on the Thebans to join the 
Peloponnesians against Archelaus, king of 
Macedonia. This has come down to us under 
his name, but its genuineness is not free 
from doubt. Numerous inscriptions still 
remain to attest his ancient renown ; and 
out of the number of his public buildings, 
there is still standing at Athens the 
Odeum, a theatre erected in memory of his 
wife Kegilla. 

Herodlanus. (1) A Greek historian, 
about 170-240 A.D.,who lived (for a time^t ! 
any rate) in Home, and filled offices both at | 
court and in the state. We still possess 
his history of the Roman emperors, from 
the death of Marcus Aurelius to the acces- 
sion of Gordianus III (180-238) ; it is dis- 
tinguished by its impartiality, and its clear 
and pleasing style. 

(2) jfJlius Ilerddidnus, A Greek scholar, 
son of Apollonius DyscSlus (5.i?.)» at 
Alexandria; he flourished in the second 
half of the 2nd century A.D., and after 
the completion of his education, went to 
Rome, where he long lived in confidential 
intercourse with Marcus Aurelius, and re- 
ceived the Roman citizenship. He died in 
his native town. In a large number of 
treatises he extended in every direction the 
work begun by his father in the investiga- 
tion of grammar, and in reducing it to a sj^s- 
ternatic form. Of his activity as an author 
numerous evidences have come down to us 
in the shape of extensive fragments of his 
works. 

Herdddtus. The famous Greek historian, 
called the Father of History, born about 
490-480 B.C., at Halicarnassus in Asia 
Minor. He was of noble family, being the 
son of Lyxes and Dryo (or Rhoio). Like 
his uncle, the poet Panyasis {q^v,\ he fled 
in 400 to the island of Samos, having been 
expelled from his native town by the tyrant 
Lygdamis. From this spot he seems to 
have completed his great travels, which he 
had already begun when at Halicarnassus. 
These travels were most extensive : he tra- 
versed Asia Minor, the interior of Asia 
nearly as far as Susa, the Graeco- Asiatic 
is^lands, Egypt as far as Elephantine, 
Cyrene, the shores of the Euxine as far as 

D. c. A. 


the Caucasus and the mouth of the Danube, 
as well as Greece and the neighbouring 
countries. Having returned with his uncle 
to Halicarnassus, he took part in the expul- 
sion of Lygdamis (about 450), but, probably 
in consequence of political intrigues, he fell 
into disgrace with his fellow townsmen, 
and was again compelled to quit his native 
country. 

In 445 he betook himself to Athena 
in order to take part in the projected 
colonization of Thurii in Southern Italy. 
Here he gave public readings from the 
works which he had begun to compose in 
Samos (probably the portions relating to 
the Persian War). They met with such 
applause that he was rewarded with a pre- 
sent of ten talents (£2,000) from the public 
treasury. He is also said to have given 
similar recitations elsewhere — at the festal 
assembly of the Greeks at Olympia, and 
also at Corinth and Thebes. We are told 
that at one of these recitals Thucydides 
was present as a boy, and was so affected 
that he shed tears and resolved to devote 
himself to the writing of history. [See, 
however, Dahlmann’s Life of Herodotus, 
chap, ii, sect, ii.] Herodotus was in close 
intercourse with the leading men of the day. 
In Athens, which he seems to have often 
visited, after having settled at Thurii (443), 
he knew Pericles and the poet Sophocles, 
who composed a special poem in his honour 
in 442. It was doubtless there that he 
was prompted to mould the materials of 
his history into a complete and artistic 
whole. He carried forward this plan at 
Thurii ; but it is probable that his death, 
which occurred about 424, prevented his 
finishing his grand design. 

This work (which the Alexandrine critics 
divided into nine bocks, named after the 
nine Muses), marks the beginning of real 
historical writing among the Greeks. The 
industry of the earlier historical writers 
(known as Uigdgrdphi, q,v,) had contented 
itself with collecting material for a limited 
purpose, such as histories of towns and 
families, arranged in an uncritical and inar- 
tistic manner. It is the merit of Herodotus, 
that, by his study of the existing literature 
and by his travels, he collected historical, 
geographical, and ethnographical materials 
relating to the greater part of the then 
known world, that he sifted them with 
some critical discernment, that he arranged 
them under leading topics, and set them 
forth in an original and attractive fonn. 
The true scope of the work, which em- 

u 
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braces a period of 320 years down to the 
battle of Mycale (479), is the struggle be- 
tween the Greeks and the barbarians ; with 
this leading thread of his narrative are 
inwoven, in a countless number of episodes, 
descriptions of the countries and races, 
more or less closely connected with the 
principal events of the story, so that the 
result is a complete picture of the known 
world as it then existed. In subordination 
to this general object, the whole narrative 
is inspired with the one Riding thought, 
that ail history is determined by a moral 
government of the world, ordained by a 
Providence which rules the destinies of 
man ; and that every exaltation of man 
above the limits fixed by the eternal law 
of heaven excites the jealousy of the gods, 
and draws down an avenging Nemesis on 
the head of the guilty one himself, or his 
descendants. 

His veracity shows itself in the sharp 
distinction he draws between personal ob- 
servation, oral infoi*mation, and mere con- 
jecture; his impartiality, his just recogni- 
tion of praiseworthy qualities (even on the 
side of the enemy), is displayed in his 
frank censure of political or moral failings 
which he thinks he perceives in his friends ; 
while his nobility of character is evinced 
by his hearty delight in all that is good 
and beautiful. 

Although by race Herodotus belonged 
to the Dorians, he nevertheless made use 
of the Ionic dialect which had been em- 
ployed by his predecessors, the Idgdgrdphlj 
though at times he mingles it with Epic, 
Doric, and Attic forms. His simplicity of 
style recalls that of the logographi, but 
he far excels them in clearness and general 
intelligibility of composition, in a pleasing 
flow of language, in an epic, and often 
even redundant, fulness of expression, and 
above all in a genius for narrative, which 
he shows in the vivid description of 
the most diverse events. — A biography of 
Homer, written in the Ionic dialect, bears 
the name of Herodotus; it is really the 
work of a rhetorician at the beginning of 
the Ist century of our era. 

Heron. A Greek mathematician of Alex- 
andria, about the middle of the 3rd century i 
B.C., the well-known inventor of Heron's 
hall and Heron's fountain. Of his Intro- 
duction to Mechanics^ the most comprehen- 
sive work of antiquity on the theory of ! 
that science, only extracts are preserved in ! 
Pappus. We also possess his disquisitions ! 
on presses, on the contrivance of automa- j 
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tons, and on the construction of catapult® 
and other engines for projectiles. 

Herddn. The shrine of a hero. {See 
Heros.) 

Herdphile. The Erythraean Sibyl. {See 
SiBYLLiE.) 

Herds {Gr,). A hero. This is in Homer 
a descriptive title given specially to princes 
and nobles, but also applied to men of mark 
sprung from the people. Hesiod reserves the 
name for mortals of divine origin, who are 
therefore also known as demigods. Many of 
these he places on the Islands of the Blesse<l,. 
where under the sovereignty of Cronus 
(Krdnds), they lead a life of happiness. 
Hesiod makes no allusion to the influence 
of heroes upon the life cf man, or to the 
worship due to them in consequence. But 
in later times this belief spread throughout 
the whole of Greece. The heroes are in 
most respects like men and suffer death ; 
but death puts them in a more exalted 
rank, and they then have power to do men 
good as well as harm. The most distin- 
guished warriors of prehistoric times were 
accounted heroes, being generally regarded 
as the offspring of gods by mortal women ; 
to their souls another destiny was accord- 
ingly assigned than that allotted to the 
souls of mortals. But even amongst the 
heroes of old time there were some who, 
without being children of the gods, never- 
theless so distinguished themselves by their 
virtue, that they appeared to participate in 
the divine nature, and therefore to deserve 
a higher distinction after death. Even in 
later times such men were not unknown,, 
when personages recently deceased were 
actually exalted to the ranks of heroes, as 
in the case of Leonidas at Sparta, and Har- 
mddlus and Arist6geiton at Athens. The 
founders of colonies were especially con- 
sidered worthy of worship as heroes ; when 
the true founder was unknown, then some 
appropriate hero was selected instead. 
Formerly there were many such fictitious 
heroes; to this claas properly belong all 
the titular ancestors of the noble and 
priestly families of Attica, and the founders 
of particular arts and trades, as Dsed&lus. 
Many heroes of historical times were ori- 
ginally gods, who, in course of time, were 
divested of their primitive dignity. There 
was no town or district of Greece in which 
a host of heroes was not worshipped by 
the side of the higher divinities ; many as 
special tutelary spirits of the country, others 
as the heroes of the country, as the Dioscuri 
at Sparta, the ^ftcldse at iEgina, and 
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Thef=ieus in Attica. There were festivals 
in their honour everywhere, many of them 
small and unimportant, and only celebrated 
in a restricted circle, others observed by 
the state as festivals of the people in 
general, and not a whit inferior, in wealth 
of equipment, to the most important festivals 
in honour of the gods. This was especially 
the case with the heroes of the country. 
Many heroes had shrines, known as HSrdd^ 
which were generally erected over their 
graves. The altars of heroes were lower 
than those of gods, and were commonly 
designated sacrificial hearths ; they were 
generally on a level with the ground, and 
on the west side, the region of the nether 
world, were provided with a hollow into 
which the libations were poured. Like 
offerings to the dead, these consisted of 
honey, wine, water, milk, oil, and blood 
which had been shed by sacrificial victims ; 
the flesh of the animals sacrificed was 
burnt. In the period of decadence it became 
customary to treat the living with heroic 
honours. Such honours were paid to the 
Spartan Lysandcr by the towns in Asia 
Minor, and wore afterwards accorded to 
kings, €,g, to Antigonus and his son Deme- 
trius at Athens. 

Herse. See Ekse. 

Hesiod {HGslddOs). The earliest epic poet 
of Greece (next to Homer), whose writings 
have actually come down to us. Even the 
ancients themselves had no clear views of 
his date, some making him the contemporary 
of Homer and others even still older. He 
certainly lived after Homer, probably about 
the beginning of the Olympiads in 776 
B.c. His poems contain incidentally a few 
allusions to the circumstances of his life. 
Acc/)rding to them he was born at Ascra 
in BcBotia, near Helicon, where his father 
Dius had settled as an emigrant from the 
^^olic Cyme (Atlmt7) in Asia. At his 
father’s death he was involved in a dispute 
with his younger brother Perses about his 
patrimony. This was decided against him 
by the verdict of the judges, who had been 
bribed by the younger brother. Disgust 
at the injustice he had suffered, and a re- 
newal of the dispute with his brother, 
appear to have determined him to forsake 
his native land and to settle at Naupactus. 
According to a tradition he was murdered 
at the Locrian town of (Enfion by the sons 
of his host, on a false suspicion ; but, by 
command of the Delphic oracle, his bones 
were brought to Orch5m§nus, where a 
monument, with an inscription, was erected 


to him in the market-place. In ancient times 
a series of epic poems bore his name, and 
wore attributed to him as the representa- 
tive of the Bceotian and Locrian school of 
poetry, in contrast to the Ionian and Homeric 
school. Three poems of his have been pre- 
served : (1) The Works and Days, which 
consists of myths, fables, and proverbs, 
interwoven with exhortations to his brother, 
who, having lost by extravagance his share 
of the patrimony, was now threatening 
him with a new law-suit. The poet here 
recommends him to abstain from his un- 
righteous proceedings, and by honourable 
toil to gain fresh wealth for himself. He 
therefore lays down for his guidance all 
manner of precepts, on agriculture, do- 
mestic economy, navigation, etc., and speci- 
fies the days appropriate for every under- 
taking. Although this poem is deficient in 
true artistic finish, it was highly valued 
by the ancients on account of its moral 
teaching. (2) The Theogony, An account 
of the origin of the world and of the birth 
of the gods, which, in its present shape, is 
composed of different recensions, together 
► with many later additions. Next to the 
Homeric poems, it is the most important 
source of our knowledge of the views of the 
Greeks of the earliest times as to the world 
and the gods. (3) The Shield of HSrdclSs. 
A description of the shield of Heracles, 
wrought by Hephaestus, to arm the hero in 
his conflict with Cycnus (q'.v.), son of Ares. 
It is a weak imitation of the Homeric 
account of the shield of Achilles, and is 
certainly not the work of Hesiod. As an 
introduction, a number of verses are bor- 
rowed from a lost poem by Hesiod, of 
genealogical import, — a list of the women 
whom the gods had made the mothers of 
the heroic families of Greece. 

The poetry of Hesiod, although composed 
in the same form as that of Homer, never 
approaches it in grace and beauty. On the 
contrary, it is wanting in artistic form and 
finish, and rarely affords any real enjoyment. 
Nevertheless it betokens an important 
advance in the development of the Greek 
intellect, from the naive simplicity of its 
attitude in Homeric times, to the specula- 
tive observation of the world and of human 
life. It contains the germs of lyric, as 
also of elegiac, iambic, and aphoristic poetry, 

Hesldne, Daughter of LaSmgclon, king 
of Troy, and of Leucippe. By her death 
she was to appease the wrath of P6seidon, 
who, on account of her father’s breaking 
his word, was devastating the land with 
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a marine monster. Heracles destroyed the ' 
monster and set the maiden free ; but | 
Laomedon wanted to break his promise to | 
the hero, and to deprive him of his stipulated i 
payment. So Heracles took Troy, slew Lao- I 
m^adon and his sons, and gave Hesione to 
his companion Telamon, to whom she boro a 
son, Teucer. 

Hespdrldfis. According to Hesiod, the 
daughters of Night ; according to later 
accounts, daughters of Atlas and of Hes- 
p^rls. Their names were yEgle^ ArnhUsa^ 
Ei'ytheia^ Hesperia. They dwell on the I 
river Oceanus, near AtlaS, close to the 
Gorgons, on the borders of eternal dark- 
ness, in the garden of the gods, where Zeus 
espoused Hera. Together with the hundred- 
headed dragon Ladon, the son of Phorcys 
or Typhon, they guard the golden apples 
which Gc^a (or Earth) caused to grow as a 
marriage gift for Hera. {See Heracles.) 

Hestla. The goddess of the hearth, which 
is the emblem of the settled home. She is 
deemed the founder and maintainer of the 
family and the state, of civic concord and | 
of public reverence for the gods. She is 
the daughter of Cronus (Kr6n68) and of 
Bhea; sister of Zeus, PDseidOn, Hades, Hera, 
and Demeter; one of the twelve Olympian 
deities, from whom she is distinguished by 
the fact that, as the abiding goddess of 
the household, she never leaves Olympus. 
In Homer the sanctity of the hearth is 
indeea 300 gnised, but as yet wo find no 
mention of the goddess. It is a matter of 
discussion whether this was by accident, or 
because in that period the personification 
of the worship of the hearth had not at- 
tained its full perfection. Having been 
wooed by Apollo and Poseidon, she took an 
oath of perpetual virginity ; so Zeus granted 
her the honour of being worshipped, as a 
tutelary goddess, at every hearth, in human 
habitations as well as in the temples of the 
gods, and of being called to mind amid 
libations at the beginning and end of every 
sacrifice and every festal entertainment. 
Hence it was that every sacrifice began 
and ended with a libation to Hestia, so that ; 
she had a share in all festivities; and in > 
every prayer, as well as in all the public 
forms of solemn oaths, her name was recited 
before the name of any other god. Just as 
in the home her consecrated hearth formed 
the central point of family life, at which 
family festivals were celebrated and where 
both strangers and fugitives found a hospi- i 
table asylum, so also in the P^taneidn, or 
townhall, where the sacred tire was ever 


burning, her hearth was the centre of the 
life of the city, indeed of the whole state, and 
of the colonies which had gone forth from 
it. Here, as representative of the state, the 
highest officials sacrificed to her, just as iu 
every private house the father or mother of 
the family provided for her worship. Here 
also were held the public deliberations, and 
the public banquet given to deserving citizens 
and to foreign ambassadors. Hither repaired 
all who besought the protection of the state. 
Hence also did the colonists, bound for dis- 
tant shores, take the fire for the public hearth 
of their new community. In some respects, 



THE GItrSTINIANI HESTIA. 

(Rome, now in the Torlonia Museum,} 

(In the original the left hand la nearer the shoulder ; the forefinger 
inodem.l 

the centre of the religious life of Greece was 
the fire on the hearth of Hestia in the Del- 
phic temple, where was the sacred omphdlds 
(or navel), which the Greeks considered to 
be the central point of the inhabited earth. 
Hestia stands in close connexion with Zeus 
as the guardian of the law of hospitality 
and of the oath. She was also much asso- 
ciated with Hermes and often invoked in 
conjunction with him ; Hestia, as the goddess 
of gentle domesticity, and Hermes, as the 
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restless god of trade on the public streets 
and roads, representing between them the 
two principal varieties of human life. Ac- 
cording to a view that afterwards became 
current, under the influence of philosophers 
and mystics, she was regarded as personi- 
fying the earth, as the fixed centre of the 
world, and was identified with Demetcr and 
Cybele. The corresponding deity among 
the Romans was Vesta {q.v.). The statues 
placed in the Prytdneia represented her, in 
accordance with her nature, as a being with 
grave and yet gentle expression, sitting or 
standing in an attitude of rest, with a sceptre 
as her attribute. The most celebrated of 
her existing statues is known as the Giusti- 
niani Vesta {see cut) ; a form robed in simple 
drapery, with hair unadorned and wearing 
a veil ; her right hand rests on her hip, and 
her left hand, which is pointing upwards, 
once hold a long staff as her sceptre. 

Hesjchliis. A Greek grammarian of Alex- 
andria, who lived probably towards the 
end of the 4th century A.D. He composed, 
with the assistance of the works of earlier 
lexicographers (especially that of Dioggnla- 
nus), a lexicon, w’hich has come down to us 
in a very confused form, but is neverthe- 
less among the most important sources of 
©ur knowledge of the Greek language, and 
throws much light on the interpretation and 
criticism of Greek poets, orators, historians, 
and physicians. 

HetaeraD (Gr. liHairai), A euphemism for 
courtesans carrying on their profession 
chiefly at Corinth and Athens. In the former 
place they were connected with the worship 
of Aphrodite ; in the latter they were intro- 
duced by an ordinance of Solon, who intended 
thereby to obviate worse evils that imperilled 
the sanctity of the marriage-bond and the 
chastity of domestic life. The intercourse 
of unmarried men with hetairm was by no 
means considered immoral ; in the case of 
married men it was disapproved by custom, 
which, after the Peloponesian War, became 
more and more lax in this as in other 
respects. The hetcerce who were kept in 
special establishments and on whom the 
state levied a tax, were all female slaves ; 
on the other hand, the women called hetmree 
in a narrower sense, who carried on their 
trade independently, wore drawn chiefly 
from the ranks of foreigners and freed- 
woinen. It was quite unexampled for 
any Athenian citizon^s daughter to become 
a hetcera^ The important position they 
assumed in the social life of Athens after 
the Peloponnesian War is easily gathered 


from the later Attic Comedy, as the plot of 
the pieces generally turns upon the adven- 
tures of a hvtaira. As custom debarred all 
respectable women and girls from the 
society of men, the female element in the 
latter was represemted exclusively by 
hetceriBy many of whom became famous by 
possessing the mental culture from which 
the female citizens were debarred by their 
education and by their secluded life. Tims 
they were able to attract even men of 
eminence. As/Jdsfa of Miletus was able to 
make her house at Athens the meeting- 
point of the most remarkable men of her 
day ; among them even a Socrates and a 
Pericles, and the latter deserted his wife 
to marry her. 

Courtesans (called in Latin m^ri:‘trlcPs) 
were tolerated in Rome as in Greece ; 
and no objection was raised to the inter- 
course of unmarried men with these per- 
sons. They were under the charge of the 
sediles, and from the time of Caligula they 
had to pay a tax to the imperial exchequer. 
Steeped as they were in infamy, the law 
even refused to accept their testimony as 
valid. They were distinguishable from 
respectable women by their costume ; they 
wore neither stdin nor palla, but a shorter 
tunic without fringe, over which was a 
toga of darker colour ; they were not per- 
mitted to adopt the characteristic head-gear 
of matrons. In the best times the trade 
was only carried on by slaves and freed- 
women, but afterwards by free-horn women 
also. 

Hetseti (Gr. hetairoi) (“ companions ’’j. 
The designation of all free Macedonians 
who were ready to join in the defence of 
their country ; especially the noblemen who 
composed the heavy cavalry, as contrasted 
with the infantry (Gr. p^zvfairoi) of the 
royal guard [.src Tliirlwall, //. G., v, p. 179]. 

Hetasrlse (Gr. hPtairlai), The common 
name in Greece for all associations having 
any particular object, but chiefly for poli- 
tical clubs, often of a secret character, for 
the advancement of certain interests in the 
state. In many cases their members only 
aimed at assisting one another as candi- 
dates for public office or in lawsuits ; but 
occasionally they also worked for the vic- 
tory of their party and for a change in the 
constitution. 

H16rddull (Gr. -of), (temple servants). 
The name for all who were closely con- 
nected with the service of a sanctuary, and 
especially such as were bound to perform 
certain services, obligations, and duties to 
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the same, and in part lived as a kind of 
bondmen upon its land. We find them 
forming a considerable population in Asia ; 
e.g, at Cdmana in Cappadocia, there were 
more than 6,000 of them, who with their 
descendants belonged as slaves to the god- 
dess called Enyo by the Greeks. They 
served as labourers on the estates of the 
temple, and performed the humblest offices 
as hewers of wood and drawers of water. 
The Delphic sanctuary of Apollo Jiad similar 
ininistrants from a very early date, as had 
also the temple of Aphrodite on Mount Eryx 
in Sicily. In the same manner Aphrodite 
of Corinth, in the flourishing times of that 
that city, had over 1,0(X) girls dedicated to 
her service ; they added brilliancy and 
lustre to her worship, and living as hetairai 
they paid a portion of their earnings to the 
goddess as tribute. 

Hidrdmenla. The Greek term for the holy 
time of the month, i.e. that portion of each 
month which was kept as a festival. It 
differed in the several months according to 
the number and duration of the festivals. 
During this time there was a suspension 
of all business and even of lawsuits, and 
executions and warrants were in abeyance ; 
in short, everything that was likely to 
interrupt the universal peace and the 
celebration of the festival was set on one 
side. For the greater feasts a truce of 
God ” was proclaimed. (See Ekecheiria.) 

Hldrdmnemon. The recorder or officer 
in charge of sacred business at the meet- 
ings of the Amphictyonic Council. (See 
Amphictyons.) 

Hifirdnjf^mtis. ( 1) A Greek historian born 
at Cardia in Thrace ; he fought under Alex- 
ander the Great, and after his death 
attached himself to his compatriot Eumenes. 
They were both captured in b.C. 316, but 
Hieron 3 nnus found favour with Antlg^nus 
and was appointed governor of Syria. 
Demetrius, the son of Antigonus, entrusted 
him with the governorship of Boeotia. He 
survived Pyrrhus (oh. 272), and died, at 
the age of 104, at the court of Antigonus 
GhnAtas. At an advanced ago he composed 
a history of the DifidSchi and their suc- 
cessors down to and beyond the death of 
Pyrrhus; which, although of small value 
in point of style, was an original work 
of great value, and the foundation of 
all the accounts of the successors of 
Alexander that have come down to us. The 
work exists in fragments only. 

(2) Best known as Saint Jcvome. One 
of the most famous of the Latin Fathers 


of the Church. He was born at Stridon on 
the borders of Dalmatia and Pannonia, 
about A.D. 340. He was the son of 
respectable and wealthy Christian parents, 
and received in Rome and Treves a secular 
education in rhetoric and philosophy. In 
374, during a journey in the East, he was 
alarmed by a dream, which led to his with- 
drawing from the world and living as a 
hermit in the Syrian desert. After five 
years he left his retirement and lived in 
Antioch, Constantinople, and Rome, till he 
settled at Bethlehem in 386. He there 
founded a monastery and a school of learn- 
ing, and he ended an active life in 420. 
Among his numerous works mention must 
be made of his translation and continuation 
(in 380 B.C.) of the Greek Chronological 
Tables of Eusebius (q/o.)\ this is of great 
value for the history of Roman literature, 
owing to its quotations from the work of 
Suetonius De ViHs IllusMbuSj which was 
then extant in its complete form. In imita- 
tion of the latter and under a similar title 
he wrote a work on Christian Literature. 
He also wrote the well-known Latin version 
of the Bible known as the Vulgate, which 
is, strictly speaking, a revision, and in part 
a new version, of an older translation. 

Hierophant (Gr. hlMphanUiSj discloser 
of sacred things The chief priest in 
the Eleusinian mysteries (see Eleusinia). 
He was always a member of the family of 
the Eumolpidse. It was his duty to exhibit 
to the initiated the sacred symbols of the 
mysteries, and at the same time probably 
to chant the liturgic hymns originally de- 
rived from his ancestor, the Thracian bard 
Eumolpus. 

Hieropoei (Gr. hUrdpoioi, “managers of 
the sacrifices”). The Greek term forcer- 
tain officials, who, besides having the care of 
the sacrifices, had also the superintendence 
of the economic details of the sanctuary, and 
the charge of the money and treasures of the 
temple. In Athens, besides such officials 
attached to the several temples, there was 
a board of ten men, yearly appointed by 
lot, who had to attend to the celebration of 
the extraordinary and quinquennial sacri- 
fices, the cost of which was defrayed by 
the public treasury. Another college of 
three or ten hierojxrij appointed by the 
Areopagus, superintended the sacrifices 
offered to the EumSntdgs by the state. 

Hieroscopy (Gr. hlerdskdpiaj “viewing 
the sacrifice”). A form of divination by 
means of the entrails of sacrificed beasts. 
(See Mantike.) 
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Hll&rdtr&goedia (lit. “ gay and lively 
tragedy A species of comedy invented 
by Rhinthon of Tarentum, and consist- 
ing of a travesty of tragic themes. {See 
Rhinthon.) 

Hildesheim, the Treasure of. A number 
of drinking vessels, plates, and cooking 
utensils of silver, most of them embossed 
in high relief, found at Hildesheim in 1868. 
These important products of Roman art, of 
the time of Augustus, are now among the 
chief attractions of the Berlin Museum. 
They probably belonged to the table service 
of some wealthy Roman, and had been hid- 
den in the ground by Germans who had 
taken them as the spoils of victory. Artis- 
tically the most important pieces are a bowl 
shaped like a bell, and gracefully decorated 
externally with arabesques and figures of 
children (see cut), and four magnificent 
saucers decorated with a gilt Minerva 
seated on a rock, and half-length figures 
of the young Hercules slaying the serpents, 
and of Cybele and of Attis ; also two cups 



ROMAN MIXING-BOWL. 

(Found at Hildesheim, now in Berlin Museum.) 


adorned with masks and all kinds of em- | 
blems of the worship of Bacchus. 

HImS.tl5n. Part of the outdoor dress of 1 
Greeks of free birth, worn over the chiton^ ! 
and reaching at least as far as the knees. 
It was an oblong piece of drapery, one end 
of which was first thrown over the left 
shoulder, then brought forward and held 
fast by the left arm ; the garment was then , 
<lrawii over the shoulder to the right side 
in such a manner that the right side was 
completely covered up to the shoulder, 
according to the more elegant fashion 
(fig. 1). Otherwise it went on under the 


right arm, and left the right shoulder ex- 
posed. Women wore the himation in the 
same manner, but some drew it over their 



(2) Term-cotta in Stackelberg’t 
Oniber d. Hellenen, taf. IzTit. 


HIMATION. 

head, so as to leave only the face visible 
(fig. 2). See Chlamys and Tribon. 

Himdritis. A Greek Sophist, born at 
Prusa in Bithynia, about 315 A.D., and edu- 
cated at Athens, where, after extending 
his knowledge by travelling, he became a 
teacher of rhetoric. As such, he was so 
successful that he received the rights of 
citizenship, and became a member of the 
Areopagus. Among his pupils were Basil 
the Groat and Gregory of Nazianzus ; 
for, although himself a pagan, never- 
theless, like Libanius, he exhibited no 
animosity against Christians. He was 
summoned to Antioch by Julian, and 
appointed his private secretary. On the 
emperor’s death (363), he returned to his 
earlier occupation at Athens, and there 
died, after becoming blind in his old age, 
about 386. Of his speeches and declama- 
tions twenty-four exist in a complete form, 
ten in fragments, and thirty-six in the 
summaries and excerpts preserved by 
Photius. His style is ornate, turgid, and 
overladen with erudition. He owes his 
special importance solely to the fact that his 
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speeches contain materials for the history 
of the events and of the manners of his 
time. 

^imdrds. The personification of longing 
and desire, and companion of Eros 

Hipp&gprStaB. The three officers chosen 
at Lacedaemon by the ephors to command 
the horsemen who formed the bodyguard of 
the kings. 

Hipparch (Gr. hipparchfis). The Greek 
name for a commander of cavalry {se^e 
Hippeis). In the .^]tolian and Achaean 
leagues, this name was borne by an officer 
charged with other functions besides, who 
was in rank second only to the strdt£g6s. 

Hipparchus. A Greek mathematician, 
the founder of scientific astronomy, born at 
Nic<sea in Bithynia, lived chielly at Rhodes 
and Alexandria, and died about B.o. 125. 
He discovered the procession of the equi- 
noxes, settled more accurately the length 
of the solar year, as also of the revolution 
of the moon, and the magnitude and dis- 
tances of the heavenly bodies. He placed 
mathematical geography on a firmer basis, 
by teaching the application of the latitude 
and longitude of the stars to marking the 
position of places on the surface of the 
earth. Of his numerous writings we only 
possess his commentary on the Plimndmi^na 
of Eudoxus and Aratus, and a catalogue of 
1,026 fixed stars. 

Hipparmostes. A leader of the Spartan 
cavalry. {Sec Hippeis.) 

Hippeis. The Greek term for riders and 
knights. (1) Among the Athenians, the 
citizens whose property qualified them for 
the second class. {See Solunian CoNSTiTir- 
TION.) (2) Among the Spartans, the royal 
guard of honour, consisting of 300 chosen 
Spartan youths under the age of thirty, 
who, although originally Tuounted, after- 
wards served as heavy-armed foot-soldiers. 

The cavalry of Athens, which was first 
formed after the Persian War, and then con- 
sisted of 300 men, from the Peri clean period 
onwards consisted of 1,2(X) men, viz, 200 
mounted bowmen {hippotoivotfc), who were 
slaves belonging to the state, and the 1,000 
citizens of the two highest classes. They 
were kept together in time of peace, and 
carefully drilled; at the great public fes- 
tivals they took part in the processions. 
They were commanded by two hipparchi, 
each of whom had five phf/lai under him 
and superintended the levy. Subordinate 
to these were the ten phylarchi in com- 
mand of the ten phylai. Both sets of 
officers were drawn from the two highest 


classes. It was the duty of the council 
to see that the cavalry was in good con- 
dition, and also to examine new members, 
in respect of their equipment and their 
eligibility. {See BotJLE.) 

The number of horsemen to be despatched 
to the field was determined by the decree 
of the popular assembly. Every citizen- 
soldier received equipment-money on join- 
ing, and during his time of service a sub- 
sidy towards keeping a groom and two- 
horses ; this grow to be an annual grant 
from the state, amounting to forty talents 
( = £8,000 in intrinsic value), but regular 
pay was only given in the field. 

At Sparta it was not until B.C. 404 that 
a regular body of horse was formed, the 
cavalry being much neglected as compared 
with the infantry. The rich had only to 
provide horses, equipment, and armour ; 
for the actual cavalry service in time of 
war, only those unfitted for the heavy- 
armed infantry were drafted off and sent 
to the field without any preliminary drill. 
In later times every m6ra of heavy-armed 
infantry seems to have had allotted to it 
a mora of cavalry, of uncertain number. 
By enlisting mercenaries, and introducing 
allies into their forces, the Spartans at 
length obtained better cavalry. 

The utility of the Greek citizen-cavalry 
was small on account of their heavy armour^ 
their metal helmet, and their coat of mail, 
their kilt fringed with metal flaps, their 
cuisses reaching to the knee, and their 
leather leggings. They did not take shields 
into action. As weapons of offence they 
had the straight two-edged sword and a 
spear, used either as a lance or a javelin. 
Shoeing of horses was unknown to the 
Greeks, as was also the use of stirrups. If 
anything at all was used as a saddle, it 
was either a saddle-cloth or a piece of felt, 
which was firmly fastened with girths 
under the horse’s belly. The Thessalians 
were considered the best riders. Cavalry 
became really important for the first time 
in the Macedonian army under Philip and 
his son Alexander the Great. Although in 
earlier times the number of horsemen in 
the Greek forces was only very small, in 
the army which Alexander marched into 
Asia they formed nearly a sixth part of the 
infantry. The Macedonian cavalry was 
divided into heavy and light, both consist- 
ing of squadrons {llai) of an average 
strength of 200 men. Of the heavy cavalry 
the choicest troops were the Macedonian 
and Thessalian horsemen, armed in the 
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Greek fashion, who were as formidable in 
onslaught as in single combat; in order and 
discipline they far surpassed the dense 
squadrons of the Asiatic cavalry, and even 
in attacking the infantry of the enemy 
they had generally a decisive effect. The 
light cavalry, which was constituted under 
the name of prodrdmoi (skirmishers), con- 
sisted of Macedonian sarissdpliuroi^ so called 
from the sarissa^ a lance from 14 to 16 feet 
long [Polybius, xviii 12], and of Thracian 
horsemen. The heavy-cavalry men had 
each a mounted servant and probably a led 
horse for the transport of baggage and 
forage. In the time after Alexander there 
came into existence what were called the 
Tarentlnl equltHs^ or light-armed spear- 
men, with two horses each [b.c. 192, Livy, 

lipplas. ~~R. LtreeKr "I *' ■!■■■ I , , 

contemporary of Socrates. He taught in the 
towns of Greece, especially at Athens. He 
had the advantage of a prodigious memory, 
and was deeply versed in all the learning 
of his day. He attempted literature in every 
form which was then extant. He also 
made the first attempt in the composition 
of dialogues. In the two Platonic dia- 
logues named after him, he is represented 
as excessively vain and arrogant. 

Hippdcampus. A fabulous marine animal, 
shaped like a horse, but having a curved 
and fish-like tail. The gods of the sea are 
often represented as riding or sitting on 
such animals. 

Hippdeddn. Son of (Ebalus of Sparta and 
of the Nymph Batoia, drove his brothers 
Tj’ndareos and Icarius from home. After- 
wards^ in consequence of his slaying the 
young (Bonus, a kinsman of Heracles, he 
himself, with his twenty sons, was slain 
by Heracles in alliance with king (^fepheus 
of Tegea. Tyndareos was thereby restored 
to the inheritance of his father’s kingdom. 

Hippder^tes, the famous Greek physician, 
was born in the island of Cos (an ancient 
seat of the worship of Asclepius), about 460 
B.c. He was the son of Heracleides and 
of PhgenS-rete, and sprang from the race of 
the Asclepiadse, a priestly family, who in 
the course of time had gathered and pre- 
served medical traditions, which were 
secretly handed down from father to son. 
Like many of the Asclepiadse, he exercised 
his art whilst travelling in different parts 
of Greece. He is said to have been at Athens 
at the time of the Peloponnesian War, and 
to have taken advantage of the instructions 
of the Sophists Gorgias and Prodicusi 


Democritus of Abdera is also named as 
one of his teachers. The value he him- 
self set upon philosophic education is 
proved by his remark that a philosophic 
physician resembles a god.” Towards the 
end of his life he lived chiefly in Thessaly 
and on the island of Thasos. He died about 
377 B.C. (or later) in the Thessalian Larissa, 
where his tomb was to be seen as late as 
the 2nd century a.d. All through his long 
life his activity was unceasing in its efforts 
to increase the amount of his knowledge on 
all subjects, by both practical and theore- 
tical investigations. Ho was the founder 
of the school of a scientific art of healing, 
and, as in the case of Homer, numerous 
writings of unknown authorship, proceed- 
ing from the school which followed his 
^^^s^stem^wei^a ttributed to h im. Seventy- 

and bid Attic cti aiecn y; — _ 
and, apparently, formed a single collec- 
tion, even before they came under the con- 
sideration of the critics of Alexandria. But 
it is clear that, as the ancients themselves 
were aware, only a small portion, which 
can no longer be precisely defined, really 
belongs to him. It is highly probable that 
his nearest relations, who were also distin- 
guished physicians, contributed their share 
to the collection, and that it contains works 
by his sons Thess3.lus and Dracon, his son- 
in-law P6lybu8, and his two grandsons, the 
sons of Thessalus and Dracon, who bore his 
own name. The best known of these 
works are the Aphorisms, which, in anti- 
quity and in mediaeval times, were held in 
high esteem, and have been freely com- 
mented on by Greeks, Romans, and 
Arabians; they consist of short sentences 
upon the nature of illnesses, their symptoms 
and crises, and their final issue. One of 
his writings which is of general interest, 
and is in all respects among the best, is 
that on the influence of the climate, the 
water, and the configuration of a country 
upon the physical and intellectual life of its 
inhabitants. In the second portion of this 
work we find the first beginnings of a com- 
parative ethnography, which at once sur- 
prises us by the acuteness and intelligence 
of its observation, and attracts us by the 
simplicity and clearness of its style. 

Hippderene ( = “the fountain of the 
steed”). The fount of the Muses, which 
was struck out of Mount HSlIcOn, in Boeotia, 
by the hoof of the winged steed Pegasus, 
(i&ce Muses and Pegasus.) 

Hippodameia (Lat. Hippdddmla). (1) 
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The daughter of (Enom&us and the wife of 
Pelops {q,v,). 

(2) A daughter of Atrax, one of the 
Lapithfe. It was at her marriage with 
PirithSus (q.v,), that the combat between 
the Centaurs and Lapitha3 took place. 

Hippod&mus. A Greek Sophist, born at 
Miletus in the second half of the 5th cen- 
tury B.c. He was the lirst inventor of a 
system of laying out towns on geometrical 
principles. This was carried out, under his 
direction, in the laying out of the Piraeus, 
the harbour- town of Athens, and also at 
the building of Thurii (b.c. 444) and of 
Rhodes (408) ; it was also used in subse- 
quent times in the foundation of new towns. 

Hippodrome (Iltppddrdmds), The Greek 
name for the racecourse for horses and 
chariots. It was about 400 yards long and 
125 broad. The two long .sides were meant 
for spectators. At one of the narrow ends 
was the starting-point ; the other end was 
of semi-circular form. In front of the middle 
of the latter was the goal ; at Olympia a 
round altar of TaraxippOs (possibly a 
demon who terrified horses). The drivers 
had to pass round this after they had 
driven down one of the long sides; then 
they turned back and went up the other 
long side to a second goal, situated near the 
starting-point. At Olympia this goal bore 
a statue of Hippodameia. Here they 
turned round and drove back again. Racing 
chariots with full-grown horses had to 
cover this circuit twelve times ; and with 
young horses (according to a later custom) 
eight times. The name of Hippodrome was 
also given to the race-courses laid out in 
Grecian countries in the time of the Romans, 
after the pattern of the Roman circus (^.v.)- 
The most famous of these was that at 
Byzantium, which was begun by Septimius 
Severus, and finished by Constantine. 

Hippdlj^te. Queen of the Amazons, 
daughter of Ares and of Otrera; slain in 
battle by Heracles, when he went at the 
bidding of Eurystheus to fetch the girdle 
given her by Ares. {See Heracles.) 

Hippdlj^tus. Son of Theseus and of the 
Amazon AntlCpe.^ When he spurned the 
love of his step-mother Phaedra, she slan- 
dered him to her husband Theseus, who 
begged his father P5seidon to avenge him. 
While Hippolytus was driving along the 
seashore, his horses were frightened by a 
bull .sent forth from the water by Poseidon, 
and he was thrown from his chariot and 
killed. Phaedra, conscious of the wrong 
that she had done, killed herself. A later 


legend describes Hippolytus as a chaste 
huntsman and a favourite of Artemis, who 
was raised from the dead by ./Esculapius, 
and taken by the goddess to the sacred 
grove of Diana at Aricia in Latiurn, where 
he was worshipped with the goddess under 
the name of Virbius. {See Diana.) 

Hippomdnes. The lover of the Boeotian 
Atalanto {q»v,), 

Hipponax. A Greek iambic poet of 
Ephesus, who about 540 b.c. was banished 
to ClazomeiiflB by Athenagoras and Comas, 
tyrants of his native city. At Clazomeiia.*, 
two sculptors, Bupalus and Athenis, made 
the little, thin, ugly poet ridiculous in 
caricature, who avenged himself in such 
bitter iambic verses that, like Lycambes and 
his daughter, who were persecuted by Archi- 
Idchus, they hanged tliemselves. 

The burlesque character of the poems 
which he compo.sed in the Ionic dialect 
found an appropriate form in his favourite 
metre, which was probably invented by 
himself. This metre is known as the Cho- 
liamhus (“ the halting iambus ^^), or the 
SedzCm (lit. “limping”), from its having a 
spondee or trochee in the last place, instead 
of the usual iambic foot. He is also sup- 
posed to have been the first to produce 
parodies of epic poetry. Of his poems wo 
have only a few fragments. 

Hippdthddn. Son of P6seidon and Al6pe, 
the daughter of Cercyon of Eleusis. After 
his birth he was exposed by his mother and 
suckled by a mare, until some shepherds 
found him and reared him. Al6pe (who 
had been imprisoned for life by her father), 
was transformed into a spring bearing her 
own name at Eleusis. When Theseus {q.v.) 
overcame Cercyon in wrestling, and killed 
him, he restored to Ilippothoon the inheri- 
tance of his grandfather. He was afterwards 
honoured as the hero of the Attic tribe that 
bore his name. 

Hippdtoxdta. A name given at Athens 
to & corps of mounted archers, composed 
of slaves belonging to the state. {See 
Hippeis.) 

Hippjf^s (of Rhegium). One of the Greek 
Logographi {q.v,), 

Hirtius {Aulus). A friend of Caesar, and 
one of his companions in arms. He com- 
pleted Caesar’s CommentdrU on the Gallic 
War by adding an eighth book. Accord- 
ing to the dedication to Cornelius Balbus 
prefixed to that book, he contemplated the 
continuation of Caesar’s account of the Civil 
War to Caesar’s death. This intention he 
never carried out, as he fell in battle at 
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MQtina, 14tL April, 43 B.C., when he was 
consul. Of the three works, the Bellum 
Alexandrlnuiriy Bellum Afrlcum^ and Bel- 
Iwm HispanXense^ which have come down 
to us with CiP.sar^s Commentaries, the first 
may have been written by him. Of the 
other two, it has been conjectured that 
they were composed at his request, in pre- 
paration for his intended work on mili- 
tary commanders, and that having been 
found at his death among his papers, they 
were added, with his own writings, to the 
works of Csesar himself. {See C^sar.) 

History. (I) The composition of history, 
and indeed of all prose among the Greeks, 
originated with the lonians of Asia Minor, 
who also created the the elegy, and 

iambic poetry. It was among them that, in 
the 6th century B.C., the Logogrdphl {q»v.\ 
made their appearance. These writers 
treated the materials supplied by family 
and local stories in a style which gradually 
approached more and more to prose, but 
without any attempt at critical investigation 
or scientific arrangement. The most con- 
siderable writers in this style are also its 
latest representatives, HficAT^Us of Miletus, 
HellanIcus of Lesbos. The latter was 
a contemporary of HerOdOtus of Halicar- 
nassus (about 485-424 B.C.), the Father of 
History. His work, written like the others 
in the Ionic dialect, was founded upon a 
vast collection of historical and geogra- 
phical material gathered in distant travels, 
and through the researches of many years. 
This mass of information he has, with great 
art, moulded into a homogeneous work, the 
main theme of which is the struggle of the 
Greeks against the barbarians. The narra- 
tive is simple, but always attractive. The 
line of historians who wrote in the Attic 
dialect is headed by the Athenian ThCcy- 
d!des, whose history of the Peloponnesian 
War is a masterpiece of the first order, 
grand alike in style and in matter. A con- 
tinuation of Thucydides was written by his 
countryman XfeNOpnON (about 431-355 b.o.) 
in his Helldnlca: in his Andhdsls^ Xenophon 
described the famous retreat of the Ten 
Thousand in a style as masterly as his 
generalship. In the Cyropcedla he gives a 
picture, idealized indeed, but not without 
foundation in fact, of the history of Cyrus. 
His contemporary CtEsias of Cnfdus, writ- 
ing in Ionic Greek, introduced his country- 
men to the history of the Persian empire. 
At the same time Philistus of Syracuse, 
an imitator of Thucydides, compiled the 
history of Sicily from the earliest times 


down to his own. In the second half of 
I the 4th century b.c. appeared two cele- 
brated historians, Theopompus of Chios 
and Eph6rus of Cyme, both disciples of the 
rhetorician Isocrates. The chief work of 
Theopompus was a history of Philip of 
Macedon, from his accession to his death. 
Ephorus, in a great work embracing the 
whole course of events from the invasion of 
the Peloponnesus by the Heraclidae, to 345 
B.C., was the first writer who attempted a 
universal history. To this period belong the 
numerous chronicles of Attic history, called 
AtthldSs {see Atthis). In these compara- 
tively little regard is paid to style, less 
certainly than is paid by the historians just 
mentioned as succeeding Xenophon. The 
period of Alexander the Great and his suc- 
cessors was very fertile in historical writing. 
We may mention CallisthEnEs, AristO- 
B0LUS, ChAres, OnEsicrItus, ClItarchus, 
and HIErOnvmus {q,v.\ who narrated contem- 
porary events in a style sometimes plain and 
simple, sometimes exaggerated. This was 
the age of the Sicilian TiMiEUS, whose great 
work on the history of his native island won 
him little recognition, but who simplifiqd 
chronology by introducing the method of 
reckoning by Ol 3 nQQipiads, and thus estab- 
lished a lasting claim on the gratitude of 
historians. Among the better histories 
should be named the great work of Phylar- 
CHUS (about 210 b.c.), which began at the 
invasion of the Peloponnesus by Pyrrhus, 
and ended at the death of Cl^dm^nes. 

The Alexandrian scholar ErAtosthEnEs 
conferred an immense boon on historical 
investigation by his attempt to place chro- 
nology on the firm scientific foundation of 
mathematics and astronomy. His labours 
were continued by Apoll6dOrus, whose 
Chrdnica was the most important work on 
chronology produced in antiquity. This was 
a brief enumeration of the most important 
events, from the taking of Troy, which he 
dated b.c. 1183, till his own time (b.c. 144). 
Only isolated fragments of the histories 
written after Xenophon have, in the great 
number of instances, come down to us. But 
we have a considerable part of the work of 
Polybius of M6gal6p6lis (died about 122). 
This was a general history of the known 
world from the beginning of the second 
Punic War to the destruction of Carthage 
Its style has no just claim to artistic merit, 
but its contents make it one of the most 
remarkable of ancient Greek histories. In 
about 40 b.c. the Sicilian writer Diodorus 
compiled a valuable general history from 
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the works of Greek and Roman writers now 
lost. A considerable part of this still re- 
mains. NicOlaus of Damascus, who lived 
a little later, was the author of a great 
general history, of which we have consider- 
able fragments. Dl< • vysIus of Halicarnassus 
composed, a few years before Christ, his 
Roman Arcliwology^ about half of which 
has survived. This was the ancient history 
of Rome down to the first Punic War, writ- 
ten with taste and care. In tlio second half of 
the Ist century a.d. the Hebrew Josephus 
wrote bis Archtrology and his His- 

tory of the Jeivish War, At the beginning 
of the 2nd century Plutarch of C^se- 
r6nea produced his excellent biographies of 
famous Greeks and Romans. In the course 
of the same century appeared the Andbdsis 
of Alexander the Great, written after the 
best authorities by Arrian of Ni comedia, 
the Strdt^gdmdta of the Macedonian Polyje- 
NUS, a number of examples of military 
stratagems collected from older writers ; and j 
a part of the Roman Jlisfonj of the Alexan- j 
drian Appian, ethnographically arranged. 
At the beginning of the 3rd century Dio 
CASSIUS of Nicaea conceived and executed 
his groat work on Roman history, which 
has unfortunately come down to us in a very 
mutilated form. His younger contemporary, 
HkrOdIanus, wrote an interesting History 
of the Cwsars^ which still survives, from 
the death of Marcus Aurelius to Gordian. 
Ancient chronology is much indebted to the 
Chronicle of Eusfinius, bishop of Cae.sarea. 
This was written in the 4th century a.d., and 
only survives in translations. Among later 
writers we may mention ZOsImus (in the 
second half of the 6th century), the author 
of a history of the emperors, from Augustus 
to410A.D.- 

(ip Ancient Roman History, The be- 
ginnings of Roman history go back to 
about 200 B.c. The form of composition 
was, until the first half of the 1st century 
B.C., almost exclusively that of annals, and 
the historians previous to that date are, in 
consequence, usually comprised under the 
term annalists. (For the special repre- 
sentatives of this style, srr Annalists.) 
They confined themselves exclusively to the 
history of their country in its widest extent, j 
from the earliest times to their own. In I 
later times, but not till then, Roman histo- I 
rians undertook to write on the events of , 
special periods, generally on those of their 
own time. The early annalistic writers 
bad no style. It is not until the know- 
ledge of Greek literature and the develop- ! 


I ment of rhetorical style has reached a 
j higher stage, in the second half of the 2nd 
century B.C., that any attempt at good 
writing is discernible. The first indication 
of such an attempt is the tendency to rhe- 
torical ornamentation. In the Ciceronian 
age, the art of prose writing had greatly 
j advanced, and many men of mark devoted 
j themselves to history. Some endeavoured 
to include foreign history within the lines 
I of their narrative. This was the case, for 
instance, with Cornelius Nepos, in his 
great biographical work, De Vlrls lUustrl- 
bus. The biographies which remain are 
mostly those of non - Roman generals. 
C^SAR and Sallust surpass all the other 
historical writers of this period both in 
form and matter. Sallust is an imitator 
of Thucydides, and the first Roman histo- 
rian who can lay any claim to finished exe- 
cution. The other historians of this period 
whose works have come down to us are 
Hiktius, who continued Csesar^s Commen- 
tdrUj and the authors of the Alexandrian, 
African, and Spanish Wars. 

The Augustan age produced the Roman 
history of Livy, a work as remarkable for 
its comprehensiveness as for its literary 
finish. The greater part of it is unhappily 
lost. The first general history written in 
Latin, by Trogus Pompkius, belongs to the 
same period. This is only preserved in an 
ejntome by JustInus. The Jst century 
A.D. was fruitful of historical literature, but 
only a certain number of writings have sur- 
vived : a short sketch of Roman history by 
Velleius Paterculus, which is unduly 
influenced by the spirit of court adulation ; 
a collection of historic.al anecdotes by Vale- 
rius Maximus ; a very rhetorical history oj 
Alexander the Great, by Curtius Rufus ; 
and a number of instances of military stra- 
tagems by Julius Frontinus. The great 
history of the empire comprised in the 
Anndles and Uistorlw of TacItus, one of the 
most important monuments of Roman lite- 
rature, was written partly in the Ist and 
partly in the 2nd century a.d. In the 
beginning of the 2Tid century a.d. wo have 
Suetonius’ Lives of the Cwsars, and the 
panegyrical account of Roman history by 
Florus. 

After this period, Suetonius becomes the 
model of historians, and their favourite sub- 
ject the doings of the emperors and the 
imperial court. These lost writings wore 
the main sources of the Historia Augusta^ a 
collection of biographies of the emperort 
from Hadrian to Numerian (117-284 A.D.). 
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The compilation is rude and uncritical, but 
historically important. It is the work of six 
different authors belonging to the end of the 
8rd and the beginning of the 4th centuries 
A.D. Soon after the middle of this century, 
Aurelius Victor wrote a short history of 
the Caesars, and EutrOpius and Festus 
epitomes {hr Marla) of all Roman history. 
The clearness and simplicity of Eutropius’ 
book has maintained its popularity down to 
modern times. Amm!anus MarcellInus 
rises far above the heads of his contem- 
poraries. He was a Greek by birth, and 
wrote a continuation of Tacitus from 96-878 
A.D., only the second half of which has 
come down to us. After him begins the 
epoch of Christian historians, e.g. SulpIcius 
Severus and Orosius. Special mention 
should be made of Hieronvmus, who trans- 
lated and made additions to the Chronicon 
of Eusebius. 

Homer (Gr. Honifrds), (1) The poet, 
^hose name is borne by the two oldest and 



( 1 ) * BUST OF HOMER. 
(Sanssouci Palace, PotMclam.) 


at the same time grandest monuments of 
the Greek genius, the epic poems called 
the Iliad and the Odyssey. Concerning the 
personality of the poet, his country, and 
his time, we have no trustworthy infor- 
mation. Even the personal existence of 
the poet has been disputed, and it has 
often been attempted to prove, from the 
meaning of the name, that he was not an 
individual, but an ideal type. It has been 


held that Homer means either orderer or 
comrade^ and it has been supposed that 
in the former case the name indicates the 
ideal representative of the epic poem in its 
unified and artistically completed form, 
whilst the other explanation is suggestive 
of an ideal ancestor and patron of an ex- 
clusive order of minstrels. But as Homer 
is a proper name, simply meaning hostage^ 
without any connexion with poetry, thoio 
is nothing in the name itself to give 
occasion to any doubt as to the existence 
of Homer as an historical personage. In 
antiquity seven places contended for the 
honour of being his birtliplace : Smyrna, 
Rhodes, COlophon, S3.l3.mls (in Cyprus), 
Chios, Argos, and Athens ; yet there is no 
doubt that the Homeric poems originated 
on the west coast of Asia Minor, and the 
older tradition is fairly correct in fixing on 
the iEolian Smyrna as his home, and on 
the Ionian island of Chios as the place where 
his poetry was composed. The J5olic colour- 
ing of the Ionic dialect, which forms the 
foundation of Homeric diction, agrees with 
this ; as also the fact that at Chios for cen- 
turies afterwards there was a family called 
the HoviMdaij who, called after his name, 
claimed descent from him and occupied 
themselves with the recitation of his poetry. 

As to the time when the poet lived, all 
the views of early investigators, founded on 
chronological considerations, differ widely 
from one another. However, this much 
seems certain, that the period in which 
epic poetry attained the degree of perfec- 
tion to which Homer brought it does not 
fall either before B.c. 95Q or after 900. Of 
the various traditions respecting Homer, we 
need only state that his father’s name was 
M6les, that in his old age he was blind, 
and that he died on the small island of los, 
where his grave was shown, and on it yearly, 
in the month called after him H(5mer36n, a 
goat was sacrificed to the poet, who was 
worshipped as a hero. Perhaps the story 
of his blindness arose from fancying that 
Dem6d0ciis, the blind singer in the Odyssey, 
was a prototype of Homer. A trustworthy 
corroboration of this was supposed to be 
found in the fact that the author of the 
hymn to the Delian Apollo, which the voice 
of antiquity unhesitatingly described to 
Homer, represented him as blind and living 
on the island of Chios. The importance of 
Homer rests in the fact that, while using 
the fixed forms of poetic diction and metre 
which had been fashioned by his prede- 
cessors, he was able to raise epic song to 
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the definite level of epic poetry with its 
systematic arrangement and its artistic 
elaboration. 

The two epics which bear his name, the 
Iliad and the Odyssey^ both of which at a 
late period were divided into twentj’-foiir 
books, deal with the legends of Troy. The 
Iliad traverses an interval of fifty-one days 
out of the tenth year of the Trojan War, 
according to a simple plan with a con- 
secutive account of the events of the time. 
Beginning with the wrath of Achilles at 
being deprived of his captive, the maiden 
Brlseis, at the command of Agamemnon, it 
narrates the ever-increasing distress which 
the indignant hero’s withdrawal from the 
battle brings upon the Greeks in their 
fights on the Trojan plain, around the 
walls, and near the naval camp. This gives 
a suitable opportunity for describing the 
other heroes down to the fall of Patroclus, 
which is the turning-point of the poem. 
Then follows the reconciliation of Achilles, 
his avenging his slain friend by killing 
Hector, and the funeral games in honour of 
Patroclus. The poem comes to a tragical 
conclusion with the surrender and burial of 
the body of Hector. The Odyssey similarly 
deals with a multitude of incidents con- 
nected with the return of Odysseus to his 
home, all of which take place in the narrow 
interval of forty days, but according to 
a highly artistic, and complex plan. In 
contrast to the two main portions of the 
Iliad, the Odyssey consists of four 
parts. The first describes the adventures 
of TelSmacliiis, who is oppressed by the 
suitors of his mother Pen^ldpe, and sets off 
on a journey to Nestor at Pylos and Mene- 
laus at Sparta, in quest of his father. 
Thus the poet finds occasion to give an 
account of the different fates of the Greek 
heroes on their return home. The second 
part describes the adventures of Odysseus 
in his voyage from Ogygla, the island of 
Calypso, his stay among the Phaeacians (con- 
nected with which is the hero’s own 
account of his wanderings on his voyage 
from Troy down to his landing at 
and, lastly, his arrival at Ithaca. 
The third part contains his visit to the hut 
of the swineherd Eumseus, his recognition 
by Telemachus (who has returned home) and 
by his faithful servant, and the planning of 
vengeance on the suitors. The fourth part 
contains the carrying out of the vengeance, 
and the whole is brought to a peaceful con- 
clusion by the re-union of the hero with his 
wife Penelope and his aged father Laertes. 


By means of professional reciters, who* 
went from city to city and were called 
I rhapsodoi {q^v.)j the Homeric poems found 
I a rapid circulation, not only in their Asiatic 
I home, but also in Greece and its western 
I colonies. They were introduced into Sparta 
by Lycurgus [Plut., Lyc, 4], who learned 
their existence in his travels, at Samos, 
from the descendants of Credphylus, a poet 
reputed to have been a friend and relation 
of Homer. In 753 b.c., twenty-three years 
after the commencement of the Olympiads, 
they were, in fact, the common property of 
all Greeks. ^ 

At the recitations given by the rhapsodoi 
at many places during festivals, the great 
bulk of the poems from the very first 
necessitated a regular division of the subject 
into suitable portions, in order to give 
intervals of rest not only to the reciters, 
but also to the audience. Hence arose the 
division into separate lays rhapsodies y 

with distinctive titles, which were still in 
use at a later date, when both poems were 
divided into twenty-four books. It soon 
became customary to recite single rhap- 
sodies, some being especial favourites and 
considered more suitable than others for 
showing the special talents of individual 
rhapsodists to advantage. Thus it hap- 
pened that some portions easily fell into 
oblivion and gJips arose in the oral tradition 
of the poems. On the other hand, the 
rhapsodists could not avoid giving a cer- 
tain finish and completeness to their 
favourite pieces, and even permitted them- 
selves to make alterations and additions 
where they saw fit. To Athens belongs 
the honour of having arrested the ever- 
increasing confusion caused by these prac- 
tices. Solon was the first to order that 
the rhapsodists at their public recitals 
should keep closely to the traditional text 
of the poems. Pisistratus (about B.C. 5-35) 
made, by means of a committee of several 
poets, headed by Onomacrltus (^.v.), a 
collection of the scattered lays and a re- 
vision of the text, founded on extant copies 
and on the oral traditions of the rhapsodists. 
[Cic., De Orat. iii 137 and Pausanias, vii 26, 
are the earliest authorities for this vague 
and doubtful story.] 

Either Pisistratus or his son Hipparchus 
made the regulation that the rhapsodists, 
in their competitions at the Panathenaic 
festival, should recite in consecutive order 
and completeness the Homeric poems, 
which had been thus restored to their 
proper form. To this revision, which could 
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only partially counteract the gradually 
increasing corruption of the text, we may 
probably trace the copies of the Homeric 
poems which were afterwards in existence 
in various parts of Greece. In course of 
time these also in their turn underwent 
many arbitrary alterations, chiefly at the 


joyed both the means and the opportunity 
in the collection of ancient manuscripts of 
the poet in the Library of Alexandria. 
The beginning was made by ZEnOdOtus of 
Ephesus, who was succeeded by Aristo- 
phan£s of Byzantium, whose pupil Aris- 
tarchus (g^v.)j by his dition of Homer, 
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hands of the learned who sought to im- 
prove the text. The first to do this were 
the Alexandrine scholars, who found in 
Homer a central point for their philo- 
logical studies, and practised a methodical 
criticism of the text, for which they en- 


reached the highest point that the ancients 
ever attained in philological criticism. The 
editions of these Alexandrine critics were 
founded on the redaction by Pisistratus, 
and are themselves the origin of our pre- 
I sent text of the Homeric poems. 
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X™® forward down to the 
latest times of Greek antiquity, Homer 
ll6'V6r^ C6d>Bed to bo a theme for learned 
disc^uisition, which, is attested for tis by 
numero\is remains still in existence. Even 
in ancient times scholars occupied them- 
selves with the question wlietlier the Iliad 
and the Od^^ssey were eomjiosed by the 
same poet. This question was fully justi- 
fied by the fact that rJie name of Homer 
had long been recognised as a collective 
term, and liad included a long series of 
epics formed on his model, the true author- 
ship of which was only gradually dis- 
covered ; and it did not escajie observation 
tJiat the Odyssey, in its more artistic de- 
sign, as well as in relation to social, moral, 
and religious life, belonged to a more 
advanced stage of development than the 
Iliad. Thus, in ancient times, those who 
are known as ChOrlzontis (or Separa- 
tors ”), headed by the grammarians Xenon 
and Hellanicus, probably belonging to the 
beginning of the Aloxaiidrino period, hold 
that the Odyssey was composed by a later 
poet. Even modern scholars have shared 
this view, while others, relying on the 
essential correspondence of tone, language, 
and metre, attribute less importance to the 
points of divergence, and explain them as 
due to the difference in the aim of the two 
poems as well as in the poet’s time of life. 
With all our admiration of the art and 
beauty of the Homeric poems, it is not to 
be denied that they do not stand through- 
out on the same level of perfection, but 
that, by the side of the most magnificent 
passages, there are others which are dull 
and Jess attractive, and interruptions of 
the narrative and even contradictions are 
not wanting. Such blemishes did not 
escape the observation of the Alexandrine 
scholars, who met objections of this kind 
by assuming frequent inteiyolations, not 
only of single lines, but of whole passages ; 
e.ff. they held that the second half of 
the last book but one, and the whole of the 
last book of the Odyssey, were spurious. 

In modem times many explanations of 
these defects have been put forward. In 
the first place F. A. Wolf [1795] observed 
that in the time of Homer the art of writ- 
ing was not yet practised to such an extent 
as to be employed for literar}^ purposes; 
and held that it was impossible even for 
the highest genius, with the aid of memory 
alone, either to produce such comprehensive 
works, and to transmit them to others. 
On these grounds he held that the Iliad 


and Odyssey received their existing form, 
for the first time, in the time of Pisistratus, 
when the old lays on the Trojan War, which 
had hitherto been preserved by oral tradi- 
tion alone, were fixed by means of writing, 
and collected and united into two great 
wholes. He has been followed by others who 
liavo endeavoured to dissect the Iliad in 
particular into its separate and originally 
independent lays. Others hold that Homer’s 
two poems consisted of compositions of 
moderate length ; the Wrath of AcMllva 
and the Riturn of Odysseus, which, by 
amplifications, iinproveinents, and altera- 
tions, have resulted in the existing Odyssey 
and Iliad. Others again, instead of assum- 
ing a larger number of single lays, assume 
a combination of small epic poems, an 
AchillCis and an Iliad, thus resulting in the 
present Iliad, and a Teli^mdchta and a 
Return of Odysseus in the present Odyssey. 
On the other hand, many important authori- 
ties maintain that, granting the possibility 
of a utilization of previously existing lays, 
the Odyssey and Iliad, from the very 
beginning, respectively constituted a united 
whole ; but that, soon after their first com- 
position, they underwent manifold revision 
and amplification, until they received, before 
the beginning of the Olympiads, the essen- 
tial form which they still retain. Certain 
it is that, after the first Olympiad, longer 
epic poems were composed on the model 
of tho Iliad and Odyssey, and in continua- 
tion of them ; and it cannot be denied that, 
long before this period, the art of writing 
had been extensively employed in Greece. 
It is also beyond contradiction that, apart 
from corruptions which arose from later 
alterations, dissimilarities in the treatment 
of the several parts, as well as mfiny in- 
consistencies, may have existed in the poems 
even in their primitive form. In spite 
of such blemishes of detail, the Homeric 
poems remain unsurpassed as works of art, 
which have had an incalculable influence 
not only upon the development of literature 
and art, but also upon tho whole life of 
the Greeks, who from the earliest times 
regarded them as the common property of 
the nation, and employed them as the foun- 
dation of all teaching and culture. Even 
now, after nearly 3,000 years, their in- 
fluence remains unimpaired. 

Besides the Iliad and Odyssey, we still 
possess under the name of Homer; (a) A 
collection of Hymns: five of greater length 
on the Pythian and Delian Apollo, Hermes, 
AphrSdite, and Demeter; and twenty-nine 
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shorter poems on various gods. These 
are really or introductions, with 

which the rhapsodists prefaced their reci- 
tations. Their object is to praise the god 
at whose festival the recitation took place, 
or who was specially honoured in the town 
where the rhapsodist presented himself. 
Perhaps even the choice of the introduc- 
tion may have been influenced by the con- 
tents of the subsequent poem. If these 
poems did not originate with Homer, at any 
rate they are the compositions of rhapso- 
dists of the Homeric school, called Home- 
rldcv. Thus the rhapsodist Cynaethus of 
Chios (about B.C. 504) is named as the 
author of the hymn to the Delian Apollo. 
The collection appears to have been pre- 
pared for the use of the rha])sodists in 
Attica, with a view to selections being 
made from it at pleasure. (6) Sixteen sm«all 
poems called Kpitjrammdia^ remains of an 
older poetry, two of which are lays in a 
popular style : the Kdrnlnds^ or potter’s 
oven ^in which the blessing of Athene is 
invoked on a batch of earthenware, when 
placed in the furnace), and a kind of 
begging song, called the Htr^slone (lit. a 
harvest- wreath wound round with wool), 
(c) The BdtrdcMmydmdchXa^ the Battle of 
the Progs and Mice, a parody of the Iliad, 
is generally attributed to Pigrds, the 
brother of the Carian queen Artemisia, so 
well known in connexion with the Persian 
Wars. The ancient satirical epic poem 
called the MarcfltPs (** the dolt ’’) has been 
lost. Its great antiquity may be inferred 
from its having been assigned to Homer as 
early as the time of Archilochus d7d n.C.) 
[On Homer, see Prof. J ebb’s Introduction,] 

(2) A poet of Hlgrapdlis in Caria, son 
of the poetess MoBro, born in the first half 
of the 3rd century B.C. He was one of 
the seven tragic poets of the Alexandrine 
Pleiad (q-v,). 

Hdmoioi ( = “ Peers ^’). A name given 
to the Spartlatse (q.v.) in allusion to their 
having equal political rights with one 
another. 

Hdnds and Virtus. The Latin personi- 
fications of honour and warlike courage. 
[Cic., Verr. ii 4, 121.] Marcus Marcellus, 
the famous conqueror of Syracuse (b.C. 
212), added to an already existing shrine 
dedicated to Honos another to VMuSf and 
united them both in one building, which 
he adorned with the masterpieces of Greek 
art which he had carried off from Syracuse. 
Marius built a second temple from the 
booty gained in the Cimbrian War (b.C. 

D. C. A. 


101). Upon coins they are both represented 
as youthful figures, with tresses ; Honos 
with a chaplet of bay-leaves and cornu- 
copia, and Virtus with a richly ornamented 
helmet. 

Hoplites. The heavily armed foot-soldiers 
of the Greeks, who fought in serried 
masses (see Phalanx). Their weapons 



(AthoDS.) 

consisted of an oval shield suspended from 
the shoulder-belt, and wielded by means 
of a handle, a coat of mail (see Thokax), a 
helmet and greaves of bronze, and sometimes 
a lance about six feet long, and a short 
sword. The Spartans, who fought with 

X 
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shJfdds Jar/re enough to cover the whole 
man, ajijHmr to have worn neither cuirass 
nor greaves. The whole eq\iipinent, weigh- 
ing close on 77 lbs., was worn only iu battle ; 
on the march the greater part of it was 
carried by a slave. An idea of the equip- 
ment of an Athenian hoplite [about 600 
B.C.] may be derived from the accompanying 
illustration of the mtmument to the Athe- 
nian Aristion [found near Marathon, but 
probably of earlier date than 490]. The 
weapons of the Macedonian hoplites, or 
phdlanglto!^ were a circular shield with a 
bronze plate, about two feet in diameter, 
and about twelve pounds in weight, a 
leather jerkin with brass mountings and 
ornaments, light greaves, a round felt hat 
(see Causia), a short sword, and the Mace- 
donian sarissa (q-v.). 

Hopldm&chi. See Gladiatores. 

Horace (Quintus HdrCitius Flaccus), 
The well-known Roman poet, born 8th Dec., 
B.c. 65, at Vgntisia, on the borders of Apulia 
and Lucan ia, where his father, who was a 
freedman, possessed a small property, and 
filled the office of a collector (coactor). To 
give his son a better education, he betook 
himself to Rome, and 
here Horace received a 
training similar to that 
of the sons of wealthy 
knights and senators, 
under his father’s eye, 
who watched over him 
with a touching solici- 
tude. At first he studied 
under the grammarian 
Orblllus Pupillusof 
BSneventum, whose 
flogging propensities 
Horace rendered proverbial. To complete 
his education, and especially to study 
philosophy, Horace resorted to Athens in 
B.C. 46 ; but towards the end of the summer 
of B.c. 44, when Brutus, after the murder 
of Caesar, appeared at Athens, Horace, like 
most of the young Romans studying there, 
joined him in his enthusiasm for the cause 
of liberty. At the defeat at Philippi in 
42, where he fought as a military tribune, 
he saved himself by flight, and fortunately 
reached Italy in safety. It is true that 
he met with favour, but he found himself 
absolutely without means, as the property 
of his father, who had probably died in 
the interval, had been confiscated. To gain 
a livelihood, he managed to get a clerk- 
ship in the quaestor’s office (see Scridje). 
It was at this period that, emboldened (as 


he himself says) by his poverty, he first 
appeared as a poet. His own bent and pre- 
disposition led him at that time to satire, in 
which he took Lticilius for his model, and 
to iambic poetry after the manner of Archi- 
lochus. His first attempts gained him tlio 
acquaintance of Vergil and Varius, who 
commended him to thoir influential patron 
Maecenas. The latter allowed the poet to 
be introduced to him (about 38 B.c.), but 
for fully nine months paid no attention to 
him, until he once more invited him to his 
house, and admitted him to the circle of 
his friends. In course of time there grew 
up a very intimate friendship between 
Maecenas and Horace. About 35 B.c. the 
poet dedicated to him, under the title of 
SermOni^Sy the first collection of his SatireSy 
which up to then had been published 
separately; and about 33 ho received from 
Maecenas the gift of a small estate in the 
Sabine district, which from that time 
forward was his favourite abode. In the 
year B.c. 30, or perhaps in the beginning of 
B.C. 29, Horace published his second book 
of Sath'es; and (nearly simultaneously) his 
collection of iambic verses, or Ejjodes, ap- 
peared. In the following years he specially 
devoted himself to lyric poetry, taking the 
jEolic poets for his model, and having the 
merit of being the first who found for their 
forms of verse a home on Roman ground. 
About 23, he published his first collection of 
Odes (Carmina) in three books, which were 
all dedicated to Majcenas. [But some of 
the Odes were written before b.c. 29, so that 
in respect to the date of composition, as 
distinguished from that of publication, the 
collections of Odes and Epodes overlap. 
See Prof. Nettleship’s Lectures and Essays, 
pp. 15()-163.] The Odes were followed by 
a continuation of the conversational Satires 
or Sermones in a new form, that of letters, 
each addressed to one person, and called 
the Ejnstfdce. 

Through Maecenas Horace made the ac- 
quaintance of Augustus. The ex-republican 
and soldier of freedom had shown at first 
but little sympathy for him; but after- 
wards, having learned to recognise that 
the only chance of the salvation of the 
state lay in the rule of a monarch, and hav- 
ing seen Augustus successfully engaged in 
restoring the country to tranquillit}” and 
prosperity at home, and to its ancient pres- 
tige abroad, he was completely reconciled 
to the emperor, and in several of his Odes 
paid a high tribute to his merits. Never- 
theless, he was always anxious to maintain 
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an attitude of independence towards the 
emperor, and excused himself from accept- 
ing the tempting offer of Augustus to enter 
his service as private secretary and to form 
one of his suite. But he did not entirely 
decline to carry out his wishes. It was by 
his desire that (about b.c. 17) he composed, 
for the festival of the Secular Games, the 
hymn to Apollo and Diana, known as the 
Carmen Sceculdrf^, He also celebrated 
the victories of the emperor’s step-sons, 
Tiberius and Drusus, in several Odes (h.C. 
15), which he published with some others 
as a fourth book of Odes (about 13 B.C.) As 
Augustus had complained that Horace had 
made no mention of him in his earlier 
E])istles, the poet addressed to him a com- 
position which stands first in the second 
hook of Epistles^ probably published shortly 
before his death. The famous Epistula ad 
l*i.sdnes^ commonly called the Ars Poetica^ 
is often reckoned as the third epistle of the 
second book [but probably belongs to an 
earlier date]. The poet died 27th November, 
B.c. 8, and was buried on the Esquiline, near 
to his recently deceased friend, Maecenas. 

Horace, as he was himself aware, is not 
a poet who soars to lofty heights ; on the 
contrary his nature is essentially reflec- 
tive, and with him taste and fancy are 
always under the control of reason. In his 
lyrical poems he began with more or less 
free imitations of Greek models, and gra- 
dually advanced to independent compositions 
in the Greek form. Their merits do not 


art with which both diction and metre 
are handled. In the poems of a higher 
style which he composed by desire of 
I Augustus, or under the influence of the 
times in which ho lived, the expression 
rises to actual loftiness, but the spirit of 
deliberate purpose is generally prominent. 
He succeeds best in those of his Odes in 
which, following his own bent, without any 
external prompting, he treats of some bright 
and simple theme, such as love or friend- 
ship. His personality reflects itself most 
vividly in his Satires and in his Epistles, 
which often have a similar aim. Follow- 
ing the method of Lucilius, he here gives 
his personal impressions of social and 
literary matters in a form that is more 
natural, and at the same time more artistic, 
than his predecessor’s, and in a style that 
approaches the language of everyday life. 
At first his Satires, like his Kpodes, were 
not without a pungency corresponding to a 
bitterness of feeling duo to the circumstances 
of his life ; but as his temper became 
calmer, they assume a more genial and less 
j)ersonal complexion. In the Epistles, the 
poet shows himself the exponent of a mild, 
if not very deep, philosophy of life. From 
an early date Horace’s poems were used in 
Roman schools as a text-book, and were 
expounded by Roman scholars, especially . 
by Acron and Porphyrio 6). 

HoraB. The goddesses of order in nature, 
who cause the seasons to change in their 
regular course, and all things to come into 



♦ THE nou.*: BltlNOlNO WEDDING GIFTS TO PKLKUS. 
(Paris, Louvre.) 


consist in warmth of feeling or depth of being, blossom and ripen at the appointed 
thought, but in the perspicuity of their plan, time. In Homer, who gives them neither 
the evenness of their execution, and the genealogy nor names, they are mentioned 
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as handmaidens of Zeus, entrusted with Horus (Egyptian ITar). An Egyptian 
the guarding of the gates of heaven and god, the son of Osiris and Isis. At the 

Olympus; in other words, with watching death of his father he was still a child, 

the clouds. Hesiod calls them the daughters but when he had groAvn to be a stalwart 

of Zeus and Themis, who watch over the youth {Ilarver, i.e. a “ stronger Horus 

field operations of mankind ; their names he overcame and captured Typhon, the 

are EundmM (Good Order), Dike (Justice), murderer of his father, .after a combat 

and EirSn^ (Peace), names which show that lasting over many days, and handed him 

the divinities of the throe ordinary seasons over to Isis, who, however, let him go 

of the world of nature, Spring, Summer, and free. By the Egyptians he was deemed 

Winter, are also, as daughters of Themis, the victorious god of light (who overcame 

appointed to superintend tlie moral world of darkness, winter, and drought), and was 

human life. This is especially the case with identified with Apollo by the Greeks. He 

DikCj who is the goddess who presides over is often represented with the head of a 

legal order, and, like Themis, is enthroned hawk, which was sacred to liim. He must 

by the side of Zeus. According to Hesiod, be distinguished from a younger lloraSy 

she immediately acquaints him with all un- the llavpbcrdtOs the Greeks (in Egyptian 

just judicial decisions, so that he may punish Hnrpechrutiy i.e. “ Har the child’-), wlio 

them. In the tragic poets she is mentioned was received by Isis from Osiris in the 

with the Erinyes, and as a divinity who under-world, and is the representative of 

is relentless and stern in exacting punish- the winter-sun, and also the imago of early 

rneiit. {See Astr^A.) At Athens, 
two Horce wore honoured: ThaUoy 
the goddess of the flowers of spring ; 
and CarjJOj the goddess of the fruits 
of summer. Nevertheless the Horse 
were also recognised as four in num- 
ber, distinguished by the attributes of 
the seasons. They were represented as 
delicate, joyous, lightly moving crea- 
tures, adorned with flowers and fruits, 
and, like the Graces, often associated 
with other divinities, such as Aphro- 
dite, Apollo, and HeliOs. As the Hora 
specially representing spring, we have 
ChlOriSj the wife of Zephju’us, and 
goddess of flowers, identified by the 
Romans with Flora {q.v.). 

Hordlcidia. See Fordicidia and 
Tellus. 

Hormds. A chain-dance {see 
Dance), 

Hortensius {Quintus ; surnamed 
Jlortdlus). A distinguished Roman 
orator, B.C. 114-50. For a consider- 
able time he had no rival in the 
Forum, owing to his brilliant genius 
and his remarkably retentive memory. 

Possessing vast means, he gave him- 
self up to the enjoyments of life, and 
allowed his somewhat younger contem- 
porary, Cicero, completely to outstrip 
him. [Down to about 63 b.c. Horton- (Rome, vnia Aibam.) 

sius represented the nOblleSy as against 

Cicero ; but afterwards the two orators were vegetation, and therefore identified with 
generally on the same side.] He also tried Priapus. Statues represent him as a nakerl 
his hand as a writer of history and as a boy with his finger on his mouth (see fig. 2, 
poet. Of his writings we have only meagre under Isis). Misunderstanding this symbol 
notices. [Cic., Brutus^ §§ 301-303.] of childhood, the Greeks made him the god 
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of Silence and Secrecy. Afterwards, in the 
time when mysteries were in vogue, his 
worship was widely extended among the 
Greeks, and also among the Romans. 

House. The Greek house {hcc plan, fig. 
1) was divided into two chief parts, one of 
which was assigned to the men {andrOnltls) 
and the other to the women {gynaikonltls 
or gynaikcidn). The women’s division was 
situated at the back of the house, and some- 
times in the upper story if there was one. 
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( 1 ) ri.AN OF OLDEST TYPE OF GUEEK 
HOi:SK WITH <»NE COUKT. 
(Designed by Gidil.) 

^ a, o, a. '\Vorkrt>omM for tho maid-servants. 
l>, Uodrooiu of the master of the house. 

c, Hall. 

d, d, d, d, d, d, d. d, Store-rooms, bedrooms, 
etc. 

e, ('Jonrtyard. 

/, Passage. 

g* g. Of 9. Shops. 


The door of the house opened inwards. It 
was placed sometimes in a line with the 
fagade, sometimes in a small recess called 
the prothyroii or pr6pylai6n. In front of 
this there often stood an altar belonging 
to the house and consecrated to Apollo 
Agyieus, or the god of streets. In tho 
interior, on both sides of the vestibule, were 
the doorkeeper’s room and other chambers 
for work and business. Tho vestibule led 
into an open court {aid€) surrounded on 
three sides with columns. In the middle 
of this was the altar of Zeus HerkeidSy the 


I patron deity of domestic life. At tho sides 
: were chambers for eating and sleeping, 

: storerooms, and cells for slaves, which, like 
I the front rooms, opened into the court, 
j But the slaves sometimes lived in an upper 
story, co-oxtoiisive with the whole house. 
On the side of the court opposite the ves- 
tibule there were no columns, but two 
pilasters at some distance from each other 
marked the entrance of a hall called 
or imrastdSy which measured in breadth 
two-thirds of the distance between the 
pilasters. Hero the family met at their 
common meals and common sacrifices ; here, 
too, in all probability stood the hearth or 
sanctuary of Hestia. On one side of the 
parastas was the fhdldmds or sleeping room 
for the master and mistress of tho house. 
On the other side was the amphlthdldmoSy 
where the daughters probably slept. In 
the under wall of the parastns was a door 
called viiitanlos or m^sauldSy which led into 
the workroom of tho female servants. Large 
houses had a second court, pSristylfmj 
entirely surrounded by columns. The roof 
of the Greek house was generally, though 
not always, fiat ; the rooms were mostly 
lighted through the doors which opened 
into the court. 

The ancient Roman dwelling hoiise (fig. 
2) consisted of a quadrangular court called 
dtrlAim (from dtevy black), because tho walls 
were blackened by the smoke from the 
hearth. The atrium was entered by the 
door of the house, and was tho common 
meeting place for the whole family. It 
was lighted by an opening in the tiled roof, 
which was four-sided and sloped inwards. 
This opening was called the compluviumy 
and served both as a chimney for the hearth 
and as an inlet for the rain, which fell 
down into the impluvluniy a tank sunk in 
the floor beneath. There was also, in more 
ancient times, a subterranean cistern 
{put ^ us) into which the rain out of the 
impluvium was collected. But in later 
times the water was carried off by pipes 
underground. At the back of the implmnum 
was the hearth with the Pi^ndti^s. At the 
side of the atrium was the room used for 
cooking, for meals, and for sacrifices. In 
the wall fronting the entrance was the 
marriage-bed and the master’s money-chest. 
The mistress of the house sat in the atrium 
with her maids, spinning, weaving, and 
generally superintending the household. It 
was in the atrium that the family received 
their clients and friends, that the dead wore 
laid out in state, and memorials of the de- 
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parted were hung on the wall. Gradually 
it became the fashion to attach small rooms 



t2) PLAN OF THE CASA DE’ CAPITELLl 


FIOURATI, POMPEfl. 

a, a. Store-room and nervants’ room. 

b, b, Flight of siepK. 

c, Reception rooms. 
dt Porter’s IocIkc. 

«. e, «, Day rooms. 

to the two sides as far as the 


' at the back in summer, but closed in winter 
, by a partition. The tahlinum was used as 
I the master’s office. In later times a garden, 
surrounded by side buildings and covered 
colonnades, was added at the back of the 
house. This was called pSristf/ltmUj and 
was, as the name and the whole plan of it 
shows, an imitation of the Greek arrange- 
ment. The dining rooms, sleeping apart- 
ments, and living rooms {tyrlcllmum^ cubtcG- 
lum^ diwta) were transferred into the side 
buildings, as were also the entertaining 
room ifxHlra) and the hall {cpxils)^ and above 
all the storerooms, hearth, and kitchen. 
The private chapel or Idnlrluniy 

see Larks) was also generally situated in the 
peristylium. The entrance into this from 
the atrium was through corridors (fauces) 
situated near the tablinuvi. The atrium 
now served merely as a state reception- 
room. It was splendidly decorated with 
pillars and other ornaments, and had a 
table (cMrtibulum) in the middle to repre- 
sent the hearth. If the roof was simply 
supported on beams, the atrium was called 
tusednicum (hg. 3); if the complnviinu 
was supported on four columns, tetrastylum ; 
if the roof-beams were let into the wall on 
one side, and supported on a column apiece 
on the other, it was styled cdnnfhium. 

Great houses, like temples and large 
tombs, generally had a kind of entrance- 
hall or vestlbGlum [vc, stdbulmnj or an out- 
side standing-place], raised above the street 
and approached by steps. This space wa|||^ 
often adorned with anns taken in war, 
statues, colonnades, and flower-beds. It 
was here that visitors assembled for morn- 
ing calls. In ordinary houses there was 
either no vestibulnm or only an indication 
of one, effected by throwing the door a 
few steps back into the liouse. The door 
opened outwards, and generally consisted 


hearth. These rooms had no 
light except that obtained frf»m 
the atrium. But the space at 
the back was left quite free, and 
.extended in its full width in 
I two wings (dloi) behind these 
iside chambers on right and left. 
oVn aristocratic houses the busts 
iiif the ancestors were set up 
bel these wings. The niarriage- 
wsjd was also removed from the 
wain against which it stood ; the 
then was broken through, and 
origifaW^nwwi erected against it 



(H) ATRIUM IN THE IIOUHK (»F PAN8A, POMPEII (LOOKING 
THROUGH INTO rWY, TABUS VM KS\y VKRiaTYUV m)\ RESTORED. 

This was I of two wings ; but sometimes, if the 


lally a wooden shed, which was open ) entrance was a wide one, of several folds. 
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It did not move on hinges, but on pegs lot 
into the threshold above and below. The 
door led immediately into the ostium^ a 
space opening directly into the atrium. At 
the side ol the ostium was the room of the 
doorkeeper with other rooms, which 

wore sometimes let out as shops. 

The Homan house was originally calculated 
only for one story, but in course of time 
a second story became usual. As the 
dining-room was generally in this part of 
the house, all the rooms in the upper story 
were called c£nacMa, The upper story 
was approached by steps in the form of a 
ladder, and was lighted by openings which 
•could bo closed by shutters. Some of these 
windows were pierced in the outer wall, and 
^ome in the inner wall, carried round the 
roofs of the atrium and per istylium. There 
were three-storied houses in Home as early 
as the end of the Hepublic. The upper 
stories wore let to tenants, ** 


I of the summer sun, which is symbolized by 
the quoit or discus. Like other festivals 
ill honour of nature, the festival of the 
Hyacinthia, celebrated by the Spartans at 
AmyclsB for three days in July, down to the 
time of the Homan emperors, was connected 
with the expression of grief at the death of 
vegetation, of joy over the harvest, and of 
cheerful trust in the re-awakening of nature. 
On the first day, which was dedicated to 
silent mourning, sacrifice to the dead was 
offered at the grave of Hyacinthus, which 
was under the statue ot Apollo in the 
temple at Amyciai. The following day was 
spent in public rejoicing in honour of Apollo, 
in which all the populace, including the 
slaves, took part. They went in festal pro- 
cession with choruses of singing boys and 
girls, accompanied by harps and flutes, to the 
temple of Apollo, where games and compe- 
titions, sacrifices and entertainments to one 


and as early as the time of 
Augustus it was found neces- 
sary to limit the height of 
the street frontage to 70 Ho- 
man feet, a maximum which 
was afterwards lowered to 



•60 feet. The roof was of tiles, ( 4 ) longitudinal section of the house of pansa, pompf.ii. 
•and sometimes pointed and 

sloping on the four sides, sometimes flat, another took place, and a robe, woven by 
ill which case it was often ornamented with the Spartan women, was offered to the 


flowering plants and shrubs. A flat roof of 
this sort was called sOldrlum. The ancients 
^ated their houses by means of portable 
M^places, braziers, and sometimes stoves. 
The Homans in the north of Italy, Gaul, 
and Germany used hot air for the purpose. 
{See Baths.) Large lodging-houses were 
found both in Greek and Roman cities, the 
Greek name for such a house being synoikXa 
and the Latin name insUla, 

Household Gods. See IjARES and Pe- 
nates. 

Hjf^dcinthus. Son of king Amy cl as, of 
Amyclse in Laconia, and of DiSmede. He 
was beloved for his beauty by Apollo and 
ESphyrus. As Apollo was one day teach- 
ing the boy how to play at quoits, on the 
banks of the river Eurotas, the wind-god 
in his jealousy drove the quoit with such 
violence against the head of Hyacinthus, 
that the blow killed him. Erom his blood 
Apollo caused a flower of the same name to 
spring up, with the exclamation of woe, 
A.I, Al, marked upon its petals. Hyacinthus, 
like Adonis, is a personifleation of vegeta- 
tion, which flourishes in the spring-time, but 
is scorched and killed by the glowing heat 


god. 

Hjf^&dds (“the raining ones”). Daugh- 
ters of Atlas and of ^Ethra, and sisters of 
the Pleiades : their number varies between 
two and seven. Being Nymphs who sup- 
plied nourishment by means of moisture, 
they were worshipped at Dodona as nurses 
of Zeus or of the infant Dionysus. As a 
reward for this they were placed in the sky 
as stars. At their rising about the same time 
as the sun, between May 7 and 21, rainy 
weather usually began. Hyades is natu- 
rally derived from the verb “ to rain ” ; but 
the Romans, wrongly supposing it came 
from the Greek for “ a pig,” called the con- 
stellation “ the little pigs ” {sucuIcr). 

Hydria (Greek), A kind of vessel for 
holding water. (See Vessels.) 

[Hydriaphdrla (Greek), “ The carrying 
of a waterpot,” a service performed by the 
wives of resident aliens at the Pamlthenfea.] 

Hj'gleifi.. In Greek mythology, the 
goddess of Health, daughter of ^sculapius 
(Gr. Askl€pXds\ with whom she is often 
worshipped. In works of art she is repre- 
sented by his side, as a maiden of kindly 
aspect, with a serpent, to whom she is 
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frjvlnff drink from a saucer (.sec cut ).^ By 
the liomans she was identified with Sdlus, 



(Found at Oatia, 1707 ; in the Hope Collection, 
Dcop«leno, Surrey.) 

Hyginus. (1) Gains Iftlins. A Roman 
scholar, a native of Sj)ain, and a freed- 
man of Au^rustus, who appointed liini 
librarijin of the Palatine Libi ary. His ver- 
satility as an author reminds us of Varro, 
for works of his are mentioned boai’ing on 
historical, antiquarian, geographical, theo- 
logical, and agricultural subjects. Under 
the name of Hyginus we possess two school- 
books^of mythology; both are the production 
of the same author, but it is somewhat 
doubtful whether they are really written 
b}' the Roman scholar, or are only ex- 
tracts from the genuine works or fresh 
versions of them. They are ; (a) the Fdbu- 
Idrum Llbevj a collection of 277 legends, 
which are not without value for the mytho- 
logy and history of the Greek drama, as 
the author has made use of the tragedians 
in his compilation ; (b) an incomplete work, 
De Astrbndmld, in four books, commonly 
called P6Hica AstrdnbmXca^ consisting of the 
elements of astronomy with an account of 
the constellations and the myths relating 
to them, mainly after Eratosthenes. 

(2) H. GrOmdtlcus (the land-surveyor, 


from griiim, a surveyor’s measuring rod). 
He coniposed under Trajan, about A.D. 103, 
several books on the surveying of land. It 
is doubtful whether the work on Roman 
castrametation, entitled De Milnltl6ntl)ns 
CastrOriim^ should bo really attributed to 
him. The beginning and the end are alike 
lost. It is the chief source of our know- 
ledge of the subject. It was probably com- 
posed early in the 3rd century A.D. 

Hjf^las. Son of TheiOdamas, king of the 
Dry6p6s, and of the Nymph MenSdice. Ho 
was a favourite of Heracles, whom he 
accompanied on the Argonautic expedition. 
When Heracles disembarked upon the coast 
of Mysia to cut himself a fresh oar, Hylas 
followed him to draw water from a fountain, 
the Nymphs of which drew the beautiful 
youth down into the water. The Argonauts 
having gone on their way, Heracles, with 
his sister’s son Polyphemus, remained 
behind to search for him. On failing to 
lind him, he did not leave until he had taken 
hostages from the Mysians, and made them 
promise that they would produce the boy 
either dead or alive. After that the inhabi- 
tants of Cl6s (founded by Polyphemus and 
afterwards called Prusias) continually 
sought for Hylas, and sacrificed to him 
every year at the fountain, and thrice called 
him by name. 

Hyllus. The son of Heracles and DeliV 
nira, husband of Ible. When he, and the • 
rest of the children of Heracles, at their 
father’s death, were pursued every where 
the enmity of Eurysthous, they at last foimTl 


succour from Theseus, or his son DemOphnn. 
When Eurystheus drew near with his 
army to compel the Athenians to give them 
up, Macilrla, daughter of Heracles, freely 
otferod herself up as a sacrifice for her 
brethren, who, aided by the Athenians, 
defeated the enemy, Eurystheus being 
slain as a fugitive by Hyllus himself. 
Having withdrawn from Attica to Thessaly, 
Hyllus was adopted by the Dorian prince 
iEglmius, whom Heracles had once assisted 
in the war between the Lapfthse and the 
Dry6p6s, under promise of his abdication 
of the royal power, together with a third 
part of the kingdom. Thus the rule over 
the Dorians passed to him and his descen- 
dants. When commanded by the Delphic 
oracle to attempt to conquer the king- 
dom of Eurystheus immediately after “ the 
third fruit,” he endeavoured after the laj)So 
of three years to invade the Peloponnesus 
by way of the Isthmus. Ho was, however, 
repulsed by Atrous, the successor of Eurys- 
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theus, and fell in single combat with 
EchSmtis, king of T6g6a. It was in the 
“ third generation after him that the sons 
of his grandson Aristomachus, viz, Temenus, 
Cresphontes, and Aristodemus, at last con- 
quered the Peloponnesus, which was then 
under the rule of Tisamenus, son of 
Orestes. 

Hjf^men (Gr. lljjmenaids; Lat. Ilymenmis). 
The Greek god of marriage and of the mar- 
riage-song (named after him). Ho is some- 
times described as the son of Apollo and a 
Muse (either Terpsichore, Uraiifa, or Cal- 
liope), who had vanished on his own wedding- 
day, and was consequently always souglit 
for at every wedding. He is also described 
as a son of the Thessalian Magnes and of the 
Muse Clio, and as beloved by Apollo and 
Tliamyris ; or as the son of Dionysus and 
Aphrodite, who lost his voice and life while 
singing tlie nuptial song at the marriage 
of Dionysus and Ariadne. According to 
Attic tradition, he was an Argivo youth 
who, in the disguise of a girl, followed to 
the feast of Demeter at Eleusis a young 
Athenian maiden whom he loved with- 
out winning the consent of her parents. 
Hymcnteus and some of the maidens who 
were celebrating the festival, were carried 
off by pirates, whom he afterwards killed 
in their sleep, and henceforth became the 
champion of all women and damsels. In 
art he is represented like Eros, as a beau- 
tiful, winged youth, only with a more 

rious expression, and carrying in his 
?ind the marriage torch and nuptial veil. 
The marriage-song called which 

is mentioned as early as Homer, was sung 
by young men and maidens, to the sound of 
flutes, during the festal procession of the 
bride from the house of her parents to that 
of the bridegroom. In character it was 
partly serious and partly humorous. The 
several parts always ended with an invoca- 
tion of Hymenseus. {Sec Epithalamium.) 
On the Roman god of weddings, see 
Talassio. 

Hymnus generally meant among the 
Greeks an invocation of the gods, especially 
in the form of an ode sung by a choir, to the 
accompaniment of the cithdra, while they 
stood round the alttar. 

Hypaathral Temple A temple not covered 
by a roof. {Sec further under Temple.) 

Hypaspista. The shield-bearers in the 
Greek army, who followed the heavy- 
armed warriors and carried a portion of I 
their burdensome equipment, principally 
the shield, the necessary baggage, and the 


usual provision for three days. Among the 
Macedonians the light infantry were so 
called to distinguish them from the heavy 
Phalangltcc {see Hoplites), and the 
archers. They wore a round felt hat (sec 
Causia), a linen jerkin, and had a long 
dagger and a short hand-pike. They were 
a standing body of 0,0(XJ men, and in 
war formed the king’s bodyguard. {Sec 
Agema.) 

Hj^perb6r6i, lit. “dwellers beyond the 
north wind ” {Bdreas), A people of Greek 
legend, whose existence was denied by 
some of the ancients, while others en- 
deavoured to define their position more 
precisely. The}’' were said to dwell far 
away in the north, whore the sun only rose 
and set once a year, a fancy due, perhaps, 
to some dim report of the long arctic sum- 
mer day. The fruits of the (^arth ripened 
quickly with them ; they lived in unbroken 
happiness, knowing no violence or strife^ 
and reached the ago of 1,000 years ; any 
who were weary of life casting them- 
selves from a sacred rock into the sea. 
The myth is connected with the worship of 
the god of light, Apollo, who during the 
dark winter was supposed to visit them, as 
his priestly people, in a chariot drawn by 
swans ; returning to Delphi for the sum- 
mer. There was a tradition in Del(5s, tliat 
in earlier times they used to send to that 
island the firstfruits of their harvests by 
way of Dodona, Thessaly, and Euboea. 

HjrpSrides (Gr. Ilypereides). One of the 
Ton Attic Orators, born about B.C. 3b0, son 
of the Athenian Glaucippus. He was a 
pupil of Plato and Isocrates, and won for 
himself an important position as a forensic 
and political orator, although his private li fe 
was not unblemished. As a statesman, he 
decidedly shared the views of Demosthenes, 
and was his steadfast ally in the struggle 
against the Macedonian party. It is true 
that he afterwards [b.c. 324] took part in 
the prosecution of Demosthenes, when 
accused of having taken bribes from 
Alexander’s treasurer, Harpalus, and that 
he contributed to his condemnation on that 
charge. After the destruction of Thebes 
by Alexander [335] it was only with difficulty 
that ho and Demosthenes escaped being 
given up to the Macedonians. After the 
death of Alexander [323] he was the chief 
instigator of the Lamian War, at the unfor- 
tunate conclusion of which he and Demos- 
thenes (who had been reconciled to one 
another in the meantime) and other patriots 
were condemned to death by the Macedonian 
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l)arty. He fled for sanctuary to a temple 
in jEgina, but was dragged away from it 
by force, and by order of Antipater put to 
death at Corinth in 322. Of the seventy- 
seven speeches which were known to 
antiquity as the work of Hyperides, only 
a few fragments were known until recent 
times ; but in 1847, in a tomb at Thebes, 
in Egypt, extensive fragments were found 
of his speech Against Demosthenes, together 
With a speech For Lyc6phr6n and the 
whole of his speech Against Eux^nippus. 
In 1666 there was a further discovery in 
<>f important part of the Funeral 
(h'cdion delivered in 322 over those who 
had fallen in the siege of LS,mTa. [The con- 
clusionof the speech Against PhtlippldPs and 
the whole of that Against Ath€7\6genes were 
first published in 1891], 

Though the speeches of Hyperides never 
attain to the force and depth of those of 
Demosthenes, nevertheless they were valued 
highly on account of the skill of their con- 
struction and the grace and charm of their 
expression. 

Hj^pdrldn. One of the Titans (q.v.), father 
of the Sun-god Helios, who himself is also 
called Hyperion in Homer. 

Hjf^permnestra. The only one of the 
daughters of Danaus who spared her hus- 
band, Lynceus. {See Danaus.) 


iacchus. A name under which Dionysus 
was honoured, together with Demeter and 
PersfiphCne, at the Eleusinian Mysteries. 
{See Dionysus, Pp:ksephone, and Eleu- 

SINIA.) 

lambic Poetry. lambic poetry, like the 
elegiac poetry which was also nearly con- 
temporaneous with it and was similarly 
cultivated by the lonians of Asia Minor, 
forms a connecting link between epic and 
lyric poetry. While elegy however is 
directly connected, both in metrical form 
and expression, with epic poetry, iambic 
poetry is in direct contrast to it, both as 
regards subject-matter, diction and metre. 
The difference between the subject-matter 
of the two is as marked as the distinction 
was between tragedy and comedy in later 
times. AVhile the aim of epic poetry is to 
awake admiration for its heroes, iambic 
poetry strains all the resources of art and 
irony, sarcasm and satire, to hold up the 
faults and weaknesses of human nature to 
mockery and contempt. This form of 


Hj^pfirodn. The upper story of a Greek 
house. {See House.) 

Hypnds. The god of sleep. {See Sleep.) 

Hjtporchema. A species of lyric, choral 
song in lively rhythms; its subject was 
generally gay, and contained imitative dance 
movements. Like the paeans, these choral 
odes were mostly sung in honour of Apollo. 

Hjf'pdscenium. See Theatre. 

Hypslp^le. Daughter of ThSas of Lem- 
n6s. The Lemnian women had, from jealousy, 
killed all the men of the island ; HypsipyJe 
alone spared her father ThOas, having been 
the means of aiding his flight. When the 
Argonauts landed at Lemnos and married 
the women, Hypsipyle bore twin sons to 
Jason: Euneus, who in Homer figures as 
king of Lemnos and carries on trade with 
the Greeks before Troy : and Thoas, who is 
sometimes described as a son of Dionysus. 
When the news of her father^s escape 
was rumoured among the Lemnian women, 
Hypsipyle was forced to flee for her life, 
and was captured by pirates, who sold her 
to Lycurgus of Nemea. There, as the nurse 
of Opheltes, the infant son of the king, she 
accidentally caused his death {see Seven 
AGAINST Thebes), and was exposed to the 
greatest danger, from which she was only 
re.scued by the intervention of her sons, 
who were sent to her aid by Dionysus. 


j^oetry, in keeping with its subject, coiP 
hned itself to the simple, unadorned language 
of everyday life, and made use of the pliant 
iambic metre, which lent itself readilv to 
such language, and had long been popularly 
employed to clothe in a poetic garb the rail- 
lery which formed part of the rustic feasts 
of Demeter. This custom, as well as the 
application of the word iainhus to verses 
of this kind, was traced to the Thracian 
maiden lanibB (also called the daughter 
of Pan and Echo). W’hen the goddess 
Demeter was plunged in grief for the loss 
of her daughter PersephSne, on entering the 
house of Cel^iis at Eleusis, it was the jests 
of lambe that forced her to smile and 
restored her appetite. 

lambic poetry was brought to artistic 
perfection by Archilochus of P3,r6s (about 
700 B.C.). He did not remain satisfied with 
the simple repetition of the same iambic 
verse, but invented the most varied forms, 
linking the longer iambic measures with 
the shorter, as well as with dactylic metres. 
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and thus forming epodes. Instead of the 
iarnfms he also made use of its in- 

verted form, the trochee (- w). Further re- 
presentatives of this class were his younger 
contemporary SlmOnldes of Amorgus^ and 
llippdnax of Ephesus (about 540 b.c.)» the 
inventor of the metre called the chGliambus 
or scdzOn iambus^ the “ lame” or “limping 
iambus,” in which the last iambic foot is re- 
placed by a trochee, which as it were limps 
at the end of the verse and gives it a comic 
etfect. Solon employed the iambic form in 
justifying his political aims in the face of 
his opponents. Of the later iambic writers 
may be mentioned HdrGdUs or Hdrondds^ 
whose extant poems {editio prince ps^ 1891), 
may be assigned to the 3rd century b.c. He 
was the composer of mimes in iambic metre, a 
kind of imitative pourtrayal of manners in 
choliambic verses, similar to those of the 
Roman Gnwits MdtXus in the 1st century 
B.c. From the middle of this century on- 
wards lampoons .n iambic verse became 
common among the Romans. Its earliest 
representatives included FUrX^is BlbdculuH^ 
•CatulluSyViiidL also //omcc^, who in his epodes 
imitated the metres of Archilochus. Under 
the Empire, a few poems by Martial and 
Ausbnius belong to this class. 

lambllchus. (1) A Greek writer of ro- 
mances, born in Syria, who composed in 
the second half of the 2nd century a.d. a 
romance in sixteen books, called, from the 
.scene of the greater part of the story, 
RjbylGnlca, It relates the love-adventures 
•of RhSdanes and Sinonis. We only possess 
:an epitome of it by Photius. 

(2) A Greek philosopher from Chalcis 
in Syria, a pupil of Porphyrins, and the 
founder of the Syrian school of Neo-Platonic 
philosophy. He died about 330 a.d. Ho 
•employed the Neo-Platonic philosophy en- 
tirely in the service of polytheistic religion, 
^ind mingled it with Oriental superstition, 
which he endeavoured to justify on specu- 
lative grounds. He even taught that divi- 
nation and magic were necessary to bring 
tibout a re-absorption into the Deity. He 
himself had the reputation of working 
miracles, and was highly venerated by 
his disciples. Of his work in ten books 
on the Pythagorean philosophy, wo still 
possess four parts, including a life of 
Pythagoras, an uncritical and careless com- 
pilation from the works of earlier writers. 
A work, formerly attributed to him, on the 
theology of arithmetic, setting forth the 
mystic lore of numbers according to the 
later Pythagoreans and Platonists, is not [ 


written by him, any more than the work 
on the Mysteries of Egypt. Both however 
belong to his school. 

i&pfittis. Son of Uranus and Gaea, a 
Titan, who, either by Clym6iie or Asia, the 
daughter of OeSanus, became the father of 
Atlas, Mfincetius, Pr6metheus, and Eplme- 
theus. He was thrown into Tartarus, with 
his son Menoetius, on account of his rebellion 
against Zeus. 

laslon (or idsius). A favourite of 
Demeter, who in Crete became by him the 
mother of Plutus. Zeus accordingly killed 
lasion with a flash of lightning. 

ibjf^cus. A Greek lyric poet of Rhegium 
in Lower Italy, about 530 b.c. Like Ana- 
creon, he led a wandering life, and spent 
much of his time at the court of PSlycrates 
of Samos. According to his epitaph, he died 
in his native town ; according to the legend 
made familiar by Schiller ^s poem, he was 
slain on a journey to Corinth, and his mur- 
derers were discovered by a flock of cranes. 
His poems, which were collected into seven 
books, survive in scanty fragments only. 
They dealt partly with mythological themes 
in the metres of SteslchSrus and partly with 
love-songs in the spirit of jEolic lyric poetry, 
full of glowing passion and sensibility. It 
was mainly to the latter that he owed his 
fame. 

ic&rlus. (1) The hero of the Attic deme 
of Icaria. Under the reign of Pandion he 
received the vine from Dionysus in return 
for his hospitable reception of the god. As 
ho went about the land with skins full of 
wine, in order to spread the cultivation of 
the vine, and some shepherds became intoxi- 
cated on the new drink, their companions, 
thinking they had been poisoned, slew him 
and either cast his body into a dry brook or 
buried him under a tree bn Mount Hymet- 
tus. His daughter ErlgOnH found it after 
a long search, being led to the spot by her 
faithful dog Mcera • and hung herself on 
the tree. Dionysus punished the land with 
a plague, and the maidens with madness, 
so that they hanged themselves after the 
manner of Erigone. To expiate the guilt 
of slaying Icarius and to avert the curse, 
the festival of the AfOm(the “ swing ”) was 
founded in her honour. During this all 
sorts of small images were hung on the 
trees and swung, and fruits were brought 
as an offering to tho father as well as to 
the daughter. Icarius was placed among 
the constellations as Booths or ArctUi'ua^ 
Erigone as Virgo^ and Maera as PrdcjjGn. 

(2) Son of (Eb&lus of Sparta. By the 
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Nymph Periboea he was the lather of 
Penelope, wife of 0<]yh\sens. 

icirus. Son of Da*driliis. While he and 
his father were flying away from Crete by 
means of waxen wings, in spite of his 
fathe^^s warnings, he flew too near the 
sun, so that the wax melted and he sank 
into the sea and was drowned. After him 
the island where his body was washed 
ashore and buried by Heracles was called 
Icaria, and the surrounding sea, the 
“Icarian Sea,’’ 

icdlus. A dream-god. (See Dreams.) 

Ichthyocentaurs. See TIuton. 

Ictinus. One of the most famous archi- 
tects of Greece ; he flourished in the second 
half of the 5th century B.C. and was a con- 
temporary of Pericles and Phidias. His 
most famous works wore the Parthenon on 
the Acropolis at Athens, and the temple of 
Apollo at Basste, near Phigrilia in Arcadia. 
Of both these edifices important remains 
are in existence. Most of tlie columns of 
the temple at Bassa3 are still standing. In 
the judgment of the ancients, it was the 
most beautiful temple in the Peloponnesus, 
after the temple of Athene at Tegea, wliicli 
was the work of ScCpas. [Pausanias, viii 
41 § 8.] 

Idaean Dactjlli (Gr. Dnktuloi), Pabulous 
beings in Greek mythology who had their ori- 
ginal home in Phrygian Ida, but wore after- 
wards transferred by legend to the moun- 
tain of the same name in Crete, and were 
confounded witli similar beings called the 
TelchlncSj CurCtcSy Cdhtriy and CuryhanfrSj 
who were all fabulous beings in the service 
of Rhea Cybele (the “ Tda3aTi Mother ”). 
They were accreditc<l with having disco- 
vered, and having bc^eu the first to work, 
iron and copper ; with having introduced 
music and rhythm into Greece ; and with 
being possessed of magic power. Three of 
the Phrygian Dactyli had names: Celmis 
(the smelter), Danvul (the hammer), 
and AcmOn (the anvil). Among the Cretan 
Dactyli, who were live, ten, and even more 
in number, was the “ Idiean Heracles,” a 
personification of the procreative powers 
of nature, who also afforded magical pro- 
tection against perils. 

idas and Lynceus. Sons of Aplnlreus of 
Messenia and of Arene ; a pair of brothers 
as heroic and as inseparable as their 
cousins Castor and Pollux (Polydeiices). 
The Nymph Marpessa, daughter of the 
Acarnanian river-god Euenus, was wooed 
by Apollo, when Idas carried her off in a 
winged chariot given him by PSseidon. 


When Apollo overtook the fugitives in 
j Messenia, Idas, who was then “ the 
strongest of living men” [Homer, iZ. ix 
I 556], stretched his bow against Apollo. 

' Zeus interposed and gave the damsel her 
choice of suitors ; she decided in favour of 
the mortal, as she feared Apollo would 
desert her. After that the god hated her ; 
she herself and her beautiful daughter 
Cleopatra or AlcySne, wife of Meleager, 
and their daughter, all died young, and 
brought misfortune on those that loved 
them. Idas and the keen-sighted Lynceus, 
who could even see into the heart of the 
earth, joined in the Calydonian Hunt and 
the Argonautic expedition. Thc}^ met their 
end fighting Castor and Pollux, with whom 
they had been brought up. As they were 
all returning from a raid into Arcadia, 
Idas was appointed to divide the cattle 
they had captured ; he divided an ox into 
four portions and decided that whosoever 
devoured his portion first was to have the 
first half of the spoil, and he who finished 
his next, the second half. He finislied 
his own and his brother’s share first, 
and drove the cattle away. The Dioscuri 
were enraged and hid themselves from the 
brothers in a hollow oak-tree; but the keen 
sight of Tiynceus detected their lurking- 
place and Idas stabbed Castor in the tree 
Thereupon Pollux ])ierccd Lynceus through, 
while Ida.s was slain by the lightning of 
Zeus. For another account of the origin 
of the quarrel, sec Dioscuri. 

Idmon. Son of Apollo and of Asterle, 
daughter of Cfironus ; a seer who took part 
in the Argonautic expedition, although he 
foresaw that it would lead to his own 
death. Ho was killed by a wild boar in 
the land of the Marlandyni, in Bithynia, 
He was worshipped as a hero by the in- 
habitants of the town of Heracleia in 
Pontus, which was built around his grave 
by command of Apollo. 

iddmfinSTls. The son of Deucalion of 
Crete, and grandson of Minos. Being one 
of Helen’s suitors, he and Meri5nes, the 
son of his half brother, went with eighty 
ships to Troy, where he appears in Homer 
as among the bravest of heroes. He is de- 
scribed [in Od, iii 191] as one of those who 
safely returned to his native land. Accord- 
ing to a later story, he was caught in a 
storm on his way home, and vowed to 
Poseidon that, if he returned in safety, he 
would sacrifice to the god whatever he 
should first meet on his landing. His son 
came out to meet him, and was accordingly 
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sacrificed ; a plague thereupon broke out, 
he was banislicd by the Cretans, *and betook 
himself to (^^alabria. He afterwards with- 
drew to Colophon in Asia, where he is said 
to have been buried. His tomb, however, 
was shown by the Cretans at Cnosus, where 
he^was worshipped as a hero. 

idus. The thirteenth or fifteenth day of 
the Roman month {see Calendar). It was 
sacred to Jupiter. 

Idyll (in Greek eidyllidn, diminutive of 
eidds, “form,” “a small picture”). A 
poetic sketch of character, specially in 
connexion with pastoral life. {See further 
under Bucolic Poetry.) 

He (“a troop”). (1) The Spartan term 
for a company of boys of the same age, who 
were brought up together. {See Education.) 
(2) In the organization of the Macedonian 
army, a squadron of cavalry, generally 200 
strong, under the command of an ilarchus. 
{See Hippeis.) 

ilia. Daughter of JSneas and Lavinia. 
According to the legend, Romulus and 
Remus were her sons by Mars. {See 
^nkas and Rhea Silvia.) 

Iliad. See Homer and Trojan War. 
ilidne. Daughter of Priam and Hecuba, 
and wife of the Thracian prince Pdl}’- 
mestor. Her youngest brother Pdlydorus 
was entrusted to her care by her parents, 
and she brought him up as her own son, 
while she gave out that lier own son Dol- 
])hllus or DeTp5dus was Polydorus. When 
Polymestor (who was bribed by the Greeks) 
murdered the supposed Polydorus, Ilione 
blinded and killed him. 
ilithyia. See Eileithyia, 
ilus. The son of Tros, and great-grand- 
son of Dardanus, brother of Asstiracus and 
Ganymede, and father of Laomedon. He 
once went from his native town of Dar- 
dania upon Mount Ida to Phrygia, whore 
he was victorious in an athletic contest 
held by the king of the country. Beside 
fifty youths and fifty maidens, the prize 
of the contest, the king gave him, at the 
command of an oracle, a spotted cow', and 
told him there to found a city on the spot 
where she lay. He accordingly founded 
on the hill of the Phrygian Ate, the towm 
which after him was called lUdn, and also 
'rroy (Gr. Troia) after his father. When 
ho demanded a sign of Zeus, on the follow- 
ing morning he found the Palladium before 
his tent. i 

imagines. The Roman portrait masks ' 
of deceased members of a family ; they * 
were made oi wax and painted, and pro- j 


bably fastened on to busts. They were 
kept in small wooden shrines lot into the 
inner walls of the atrium, [The design of 
the funeral monument represented in the 
accompanying cut has been obviously 
suggested by this method of enshrining 
the bust.] Inscriptions under the shrines 
recorded the names, merits, and exploits of 
the persons they referred to. The images 
were arranged and connected with one 
another by means of coloured lines, in such 
a way as to exhibit the pedigree {stemma) 
of the family. ^On festal days the shrines 
were opened, and the busts crowned with 
bay-leaves. At family funerals, there were 
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people specially appointed to walk in pro- 
cession before the body, wearing the masks 
of the deceased members of the family, 
and clothed in the insignia of the rank 
which they had held when alive. Tin? 
right of having these ancestral images 
carried in procession was one of the privi- 
leges of the nobility. [Polybius, vi 53 ; 
Pliny, N, IL, xxxv 2 §§ 0, 7 ; Mommsen, 
Rom, Hist,^ book iii, chap, xiii.j 

Imp6rator (commander - in - chief). A 
Roman title, originally the designation of 
each separate possessor of an independent 
command {imperium). In the course of 
time it became customary to assume the 
title after a man had gained his first great 
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victory, usually after having been greeted 
as imperator either by the soldiers on tlie 
battlefield, or by the decree of the senate. 
Under the Empire the title, which was 
seldom conferred by Augustus, was granted 
for the last time by Tiberius 22 a.d. It 
was usually followed by a triumph, and 
ceased when the triumph was over. As a 
permanent title, it was first assumed by 
Caesar, whose adopted son and heir Octa- 
vian iDore it as an inherited cognomen^ 
and from the year b.c. 40 onwards, ac- 
cording to a custom tha]; arose at that 
time, substituted it for his previous prm- 
nomen Gains, thus becoming Imperator 
CsBsar, instead of C®sar Imperator. His 
immediate successors, Tiberius, Callgiila, 
and Claudius abstained from using this 
preenomen ; Nero used it frequently, but 
it first became permanent with Vespasian. 
The emperors also took the title Imperator^ 
in its earlier signification, after a victory 
won by themselves or on their behalf. 

Impdrium. The full kingly power among 
the Romans, the royal authority over all 
members of the state. It was conferred 
on the newly elected king by the c6mWa 
cUrldta^ a formal assembly of the patri- 
cians comprising the cUrta^j and it con- 
sisted of the rights of levying the citizens 
for military service, of leading the army, of 
celebrating a triumph, of exercising civil 
and criminal jurisdiction, and of inflicting 
punishment on the citizens, whether cor- 
poral or capital, or such as affected eitlier 
their property or their liberty. A .symbol of 
this authority was the axe and the bundle 
of rods borne by the lictors. (See Fasces.) 

At the establishment of the Republic 
the impeHum was transferred to the two 
consuls, as the successors of the kings ; but 
the full power of the imperium was then 
limited by the fact that both possessed the 
same power, and that, in the penalties they 
inflicted in times of peace, they were sub- 
ject to the right of appeal {ace Provocatio), 
and to the intervention of the tribunes of 
the people, after the institution of that 
office. When the consulship was deprived 
of its civil jurisdiction and the praetor.ship | 
instituted for this purpose, the prgetors 
also received the imperium ; nevertheless 
it was more limited {m^nus) than that of 
the consuls, who, in contrast with the 
praetors and all other magistrates except 
the tribunes, had the right of ordering 
and forbidding. The imperium in its un- 
divid«?d and unlimited form was con- 
ferred! on those who in exceptional cases 


; were ajq^ointed dictators. It was also 
pos.sessed by the interrex^ but for five days 
only. P'or consuls and praetors the wipc- 
rium could bo “prorogued,” i.e. prolonged 
beyond their time of office; but the impe- 
rium thus prolonged was flnltum^ i.e. 
bounded within the limits of their province. 
In the Republic it could also be conferred 
by means of the comitia curiafa^ but this 
act fell into a mere formality. Under the 
Empire the term imperium included the 
highest military authority, which resided in 
the emperor and was the foundation of all 
his power. It was taken up either at the 
instance of the senate or the troops. Its 
full validity depended on its recognition 
by both. 

Impltivium. A depression in the floor of 
the Roman atrium made for the purpose of 
receiving the rain which came in through 
the open roof. {See House.) 

in&chus. The most ancient king of 
Argos, properly the god of the river of the 
same name, son of Oceanus and Tethys, 
and father of PhSroneus and lo. After 
the flood of Deucilllon, he is said to have 
led the inhabitants down from the mountains 
to the plains, and when PCseidon and Hera 
contended for the possession of the land, 
he decided in favour of the latter. In 
punishment for this Poseidon made the 
rivers of Argos suffer from a scarcity of 
water. 

Inciibard (Gr. enkoimdsthai). Specially 
used of sleeping in a sanctuary where ora- 
cular responses were sought through dreams 
or necromancy. {See Oracles.) It was 
with a view to obtaining in a dream a reve- 
lation either from the god of tlie sanctuary, 
or by conjuring up the spirit of some dead 
person. Certain preliminaries had generally 
to be performed, in particular the sacrifice 
of some animal, on whose skin it was often 
customary to sleep. These incubations, 
which were in vogue among the Greeks from 
the earliest times, but were not extensively 
practised among the Romans until under 
the Empire, generally took place in the 
temple of ^sculapius, the god of healing. 

IndigStes. Roman deities of uncertain 
import. They aj)pear to have been local 
heroes, who ranked beneath the gods, such 
as Evander, .Eneas, and Romulus. 

Indlgitamenta. The Ijatin term for an 
official collection of forms of prayer be- 
longing to the libri j^onttficii {see Ponti- 
FEX). In them were set forth the various 
powers of each god who was to be sum- 
moned to aid in particular cases ; and none 
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of these divinities could be passed over, if 
the prayer was to receive a favourable 
answer. Only those portions of the collec- 
tion were made public which bore direct 
reference to private life ; prayers at mar- 
riages, at births, for a blessing on the 
children at different times of life, and for 
the beginning of all kinds of work, espe- 
cially agriculture. (The names of the gods 
of earliest childhood were as follows : 
Potlna and EdUca^ who taught the child 
when weaned to eat and drink; Cuba, 
who protected the child when taken out 
of the cradle and put to bed; Ossipdga^ 
who strengthened the bones; Carna^ who 
strengthened the flesh ; Levdna^ who 
helped it to rise from the ground ; StdtdnuSj 
Stdttltnus, or dea Stdtina, who taught it 
to stand ; AbeOna and AdeOna^ who sup- 
ported its first walking ; Fdbullmis^ Farl~ 
nuSj who assisted it to talk.) All collec- 
tive occupations, all parts of the house, 
all different spots had their particular 
gods, who were invoked in these forms 
of prayer. Often the various names only 
indicate the different characteristics of a 
single divinity ; e g. Maia was invoked 
under the names of Bona, Fauna^ OpSy and 
Fdtua, In course of time the different 
attributes came to bo regarded as separate 
divinities. [The names of the above divini- 
ties are quoted from Varro, Antiquitates 
Rerum Divinarumy by Tertullian, Ad Nat, 
ii 11, 15 (and De Anima 37, 39); and by 
Augustine, De Civitate Dei, iv 11, 21 (and 
iv 8, 10 ; vi 9, vii 23).] 

Infamla. The Latin term for the loss 
of certain political rights ; resembling, but 
not identical with, dCmlnUtio cdpltis (q-v.). 
It was the direct consequence of dishonour- 
able conduct, or of some shameless act 
(such as a widow not observing the usual 
year of mourning, bigamy, bankruptcy, 
going on the stage, or becoming a gladiator, 
pandering, or becoming a prostitute, etc.). 
It also resulted from a condemnation for 
felony, robbery, fraud, embezzlement of a 
deposit, whecher belonging to a society or 
a ward, or in fact for any criminal offence. 
The infamis was expelled from his tribe, 
lost his vote and his capacity for filling pub- 
lic offices {ins snffragll and ins honOmm), 
and could not appear in a court of law 
either on his own account or on behalf of 
another. {Cp, Atimia.) 

Inheritance. (1) Greek (Athens). If a 
person died intestate, leaving sons, all of 
equal birthright, and none of them dis- 
inherited, the sons inherited the property 


in equal parts, the eldest probably receiv- 
ing the same share as the rest. If there 
were daughters, they were provided for by 
dowries, which, in case they were divorced 
or childless after marriage, went back to 
the remaining heirs. If a man had no 
sons of his own, he usually adopted a son 
to continue the family and the religious 
wori^hip connected with it. If he had 
daughters he would marry one of them to 
the adopted son ; in this case the chief 
share of the inheritance would fall to this 
married daughter and her husband, the 
rest receiving dowries. If there were only 
daughters surviving, the succession passed 
to them. In such a case the next of kin 
had a legal right to one of the heiresses, 
{i^plcUrds) and could claim to marry her, 
even if she had married some one else 
before receiving the inheritance. And poor 
heiresses, on the other hand, had a legal 
claim on their nearest of kin either for 
marriage, or for a provision suitable to 
their circumstances. If a man had married 
an heiress, he was bound by custom and 
tradition, if he had sons, to name one as 
heir to the property which had come with 
his wife, and thus to restore the house of 
the maternal grandfather. Children born 
out of wedlock wore illegitimate, and had no 
claim on the father^s estate. If a man died 
intestate, leaving no heirs either of his 
body or adopted, his nearest relations in the 
male line inherited, and in default of these, 
those in the female line as far as the chil- 
dren of first cousins. Any one thinking he 
had a legal claim to the inheritance made 
an application to the archOn to hand it 
over to him. The application was posted 
up in public, and read out in the following 
ecclesia. The question was then aske(l 
whether any one disputed the claim, or 
raised a counter-claim. If not, the archon 
assigned the inheritance to the claimant ; 
otherwise the matter was decided by a law- 
suit. Even after the assignment of an 
inheritance, it might be disputed in the 
lifetime of the holder, and for five years 
after his death. The claim of the nearest 
relation to an heiress was in the same way 
lodged with the archon and ratified before 
the assembly. 

(2) Roman, If a man died intestate leav- 
ing a wife and children of his body or 
adopted, they were his heirs {sdl hSrMi^s), 
But this did not apply to married daughters 
who had passed into the mdntis of their hus- 
bands, or the children who had been freed 
by emancipation from the pdfcsfds of their 
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father. If the man left no wife or cliildren, 
the agnCitl^ or relations in the male line, 
inherited, according to the degree of their 
kinship. If there were no agnnti^ and the 
man was a patrician, the property went to 
his geiis» The cdgndfi^ or relations in the 
female line, were originally not entitled to 
inherit by the civil law. But, as time went 
on, their claim was gradually recognised 
more and more to the exclusion of the 
agnati^ until at last Justinian entirely 
abolished the privilege of the latter, and 
substituted the principle of blood-relation- 
ships for that of the civil law. Vestal 
Virgins were regarded as entirely cut oil 
li'om the family union, and therefore could 
not inherit from an intestate, nor, in case 
of their dying intestate, did the property 
go to their famity, but to the state. But, 
unlike other women, they had unlimited 
right of testamentary disposition. If a 
ireedman died intestate and childless, the 
patvOnus and his wife had the first claim 
to inherit, then their children, then their 
agnatij Siiid (if the patronus was a patrician) 
then his gais. In later times, even if a 
freedrnan, dying childle.ss, left a will, the 
jmtronus and his sons had claim to half the 
property. Augustus made a number of pro- 
visions in the matter of freedmeii’s inheri- 
tance. The civil law made it compulsory 
on a man’s siii heredes to accept an inheri- 
tance whether left by will or not. But as 
the debts were taken over with the pro- 
perty, the edicfuin of the praetor allowed 
the heirs to decline it. A fortiori^ no other 
persons named in the will could be com- 
pelled to accept the legacy. {See Will.) 

Inns did not come into existence in 
Greece until the times when, in conse- 
quence of the increase of traffic, the custom 
of hospitality, which was formerly prac- 
tised on an extensive scale, became more 
and more confined to cases where it was 
either inherited or was the subject of 
special agreement on both sides. Besides 
private inns {panddkeia), which offered food 
as well as shelter to strangers, public inns 
which at least gave shelter and night- 
quarters, were to be found in some places, 
especially where great crowds of men were 
accustomed to assemble for the celebration 
of festivals, and also near temples which 
were much visited. The profession of an 
inn-keeper was little esteemed, still less 
that of a tavern-keeper, whose bar {kdpS- 
leidn) it was not considered proper for 
respectable people to frequent [Isocr., Areop. 
49] ; in Athens a visit to a tavern was even 


sufficient to load to ex])ulsiou from the 
Areo])agus. 

Ill Romo, as in most parts of Italy, thero 
were inns for travellers {dPrevsorla) at 
least as early as the 2nd century H.(L On 
the great high-roads taverns were built on 
speculation by landowners resident in the 
neighbourhood, and were either lot out, or 
kept for them by slaves. With the increase 
of traffic, stations for changing horses 
(miitdtio) and for night-quarters {ntansio) 
began to be placed on the high-roads of all 
the provinces. Cook-shops {pujniuv) and 
taverns {ntupomv) were seldom frequented 
by any but the commonest people. Those 
who kept them were just as much de- 
spised as in Greece, and were actually con- 
sidered b}^ the law as under a ban. Even 
in antiquity it was the custom to make 
inns known by a sign-board ( im^igne). Thus 
in Pompeii an inn has been discovered with 
tlu} sign of an elephant. 

Ino. Daughter of Cadmus, and wife o{ 
Athainas {q.v.). Being followed by the 
latter when he had been seized with mad- 
ness, she fled to the cliff Mblurls, between 
Megara and Corinth, and thero threw her- 
self into the sea with her infant son MelT- 
certes. At the isthmus, however, mother 
and child were carried ashore by a dolphin, 
and, from that time forward, honoured as 
marine divinities along the shores of the 
MediteiTanean, especially on the coast of 
Megara and at the Isthmus of Corinth. Ino 
was worshipped as Leiicdthm^ and Meli- 
certes as PdlaimOn. They were regarded as 
divinities who aided men in peril on the 
sea. As early as Homer, wo have Ino men- 
tioned as rescuing Odysseus from danger 
by throwing him her veil [Od, v 333-353], 
Among the Romans Ino was identified with 
MatUta {(pv,). 

Insula. See House, near the end. 
Intercessid. (1) The Latin term for the 
interference of a higher officer with some 
public act on the part of one lower in rank, 
e,g, calling a meeting of the commons. The 
tribune of the people could thus inter- 
fere ^yith the praetor, quaestor, and sedile. 
Thus it was even open to the tribunes of the 
people to refuse a triumph to a consul or 
a praetor. (2) The quashing of an official 
act. As in (1), this might be issued by a 
higher official against a lower one ; and 
also by one colleague against another, e.g. 
by tribune against tribune. It was neces- 
sary that the intercessio should be made 
in person, and in general immediately after 
the act in question. It was employed 
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against jiulicial decisions, administrative 
ordinances (solely on the appeal of the per- 
son concerned ) ; also against decn^es of the 
senate and motions in the popular assembly. 
Tlie later species of intrrrcssio early became 
a special right of the tribunes (f/.n.). 

Intercidona. The name given by the 
Italian tribes to one of the throe divinities 
whOj during child-bed, protected mother 
and child from being tormented by the 
wood-god Silv;lnus. (See Picumnus.) 

Inter dictlo AqiiSB et Ignis. The Roman 
term for exclusion from the common use of 
lire and water, which were the symbols of 
the commimity. (See PlxiiJUM.) 

Interest (Clr. t()koi ; Lat. /cn?/s or ilsura). 
In Greoc.o the rate of interest on invested 
capital was not restriebid by law, but 
was left entirely to arrangement between 
the parties concerned. The average rate, 
<‘ompared with that usually given at the 
present day, was very high, far higher than 
the rent eitlier of houses or land. This 
is partly ex])lained by the proportionately 
greater scaicity of ready money, and by 
the fact that it was difficult to accumulate 
a largo amount of capital. 

In the time of Demosthenes 12 per cent, 
was regarded as a rather low rate of 
interest, and higher rates, up to 18 per 
cent., were quite common. In bottomry 
the ordinary rate of interest at Athens was 
20 per cent. In the event of failure in the 
payment of interest due, compound interest 
was charged. In the computation of interest 
two different methods were employed. It 
was usual to specify either the sum to be 
paid by the month on every mina (equal in 
intrinsic value of silver to £3 6s. 8c?.), or 
the fraction of the principal •which was 
annually paid as interest. Capital there- 
fore was said to be invested at a drachma^ 
if for every mina (100 drachmee) there was 
paid interest at the rate of one drachma^ 
i.e. one per cent, monthly, and consequently 
12 per cent, per annum. Or again, if 12| 
per cent, yearly interest was to be paid, the 
capital was said to be invested at one- 
eighth.’’ In most cases the interest appears 
to have been paid monthly, and on the last 
day of the month ; but payment by the 
year was not unknown. In bottomry the 
interest was according to the terms of the 
contract. 

In RomCy as at Athens, the rate of interest 
was originally unrestricted, and it was not 
until after hard struggles that, by the laws 
of the Twelve Tables, a regular yearly rate 
of interest at one-twelfth of the capital, or 

D. c. A 


8^ per cent., was established. But this and 
subsequent legal limitations were all the 
less effectual for putting down usury, be- 
cause they w'ere valid in the case of Roman 
citizens only, and not in that of foreigners. 
Usury w’as accordingly practised under the 
name of foreigners up to the end of the 
2nd century h.c., when the laws against 
it were extended so as to include aliens. 
Through intercourse wdth Asia and Greece, 
a change in the payment ol‘ interest was 
gradually introduced, which in the first 
half of the 1st century ii.c. wms generally 
adopted. Capital was no longer lent by the 
year, but by the month, and monthly interest 
was paid, on the first day of each month; 
notice of intention to call in the loan was 
given on the Ides (the 13tli or 15th 
day of the month), and reimbursement 
took place on the first day of the following 
month. The regular rate of interest with 
this reckoning was 1 per cent, monthly, or 
12 per cent, per annum. The accumulation 
of large fortunes in Rome at the end of 
the Republic considerably lessened the rate 
of interest on safe investments, The chief 
field for usury was then the provinces, 
whose inhabitants were compelled by the 
exorbitant imposts to be continually raising 
loans at any price. The custom, long per- 
mitted, of adding the year’s unpaid interest 
to the principal, was first forbidden by thf 
later Roman law. Justinian permanently 
fixed the rate of interest in ordinary in- 
vestments at 6 per cent., in commercial 
enterprises at 8 per cent., and in bottomrj* 
in which it had previously been unlimited 
on account of the risk incurred by the 
stock on long voyages, at 12 per cent. 

Internimdiniim. The Roman week. (See 
NuNDiNiE and Calendar.) 

Interreg^B. The name given by the 
Romans to the senators who, between the 
death of one king and the election of an- 
other, held regal authority, during the inter- 
regnum, for successive periods of five days 
each. One of these interr^gSs had to con- 
duct the election itself. Even under the 
Republic an interrex was nominated by the 
senate to hold the edmitia for the election 
of consuls, whenever the consuls had 
died, or resigned, or if the election had not 
been completed by the end of the year. If 
five days did not suffice, the retiring inter- 
rex named another to succeed him. 

inlitis. See Faunus. 

fo. The beautiful daughter of Inftchus, 
and the first priestess of Hera at Argos. 
As Zeus loved her, she was changed by the 

Y 
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jealousy of Hera into a white heifer, and 
Argus of the hundred eyes w'as appointed 
to watch her. When Hermes, at the com- 
mand of Zeus, had killed Argus, Hera 
maddened the heifer by sending a gad-fly 
which perpetually pursued her. lo thus 
wandered through the continents of Europe 
and Asia, by land and by sea. Eiich of the 
different straits she swam across was named 
after her BospOruHj or Ox-ford. At last in 
Egypt she recovered her original shape, and 
bore fipfi.phus to Zeus. Libya, the daughter 
of Epaphus, became by PCseidon the mother 
of B^lus, who in turn was father of .d^gyp- 
tus, D&nS.us, Cepheus, and Phineus. The 
Greek legend of lo’s going to Egypt is pro- 
bably to be explained by her having been 
identified with the Egyptian goddess Isis, 
who is always represented with cow's horns, 
lo (“ the wanderer ”) is generally explained 
as a moon-goddess wandering in the starry 
heavens, symbolized by Argus of the hun- 
dred eyes ; her transformation into a horned 
hei/er represents the crescent moon. 

Idb&tes. A king of Lycia, father of 
Anteia, and son-in-law of Proetus, king of 
Tiryns, by whom he was commissioned to 
kill BellfirQphon 

idcaste. The mother and also the wife of 
(Edipus (q.v.). 

idl&ns. Son of Iphfcles, the half-brother i 
of Her&cles, and the faithful companion and 
charioteer of that hero. For his help in 
destroying the Lernsean hydra and in the 
fight with Cycnus, Heracles transferred to 
him his first wife M^.g&ra. The friendship 
he had devoted to the father he continued 
to the children of Heracles in defending 
them against Eurystheus. As the comrade 
of Heracles he was worshipped beside him 
in Thebes, where the gymnasium was named 
after him, and where the inhabitants used to 
swear by his name. 

idle. Daughter of Eurytus of (Echalla. 
She came into the power of HerScles as a 
captive of war, and was on his death (of 
which she was the innocent cause) married 
to his son Hyllus. (See Heracles.) 

ion. (1) According to the Attic story, 
the son of Apollo and Creusa, daughter of 
the Athenian king Erechtheus. He was 
exposed at his birth by his mother in a 
grotto on the cliff of the AcrfipOlIs, whence 
he was taken by Hermes to Delphi and 
brought up by the Pythian priestess to be 
an attendant in his father’s temple. Creusa 
afterwards married Xu thus, who had 
migrated from Thessaly, and was son of 
Hellen and brother of .<E6lus and Donis. 


As this marriage was childless, the pair 
went to Delphi to consult the god as to th 
cause. Xu thus received the command to 
consider as his son the first person lie should 
meet in front of the temple. This happene* 1 
to bo Ion, who had meanwhile grown up,^ 
and was at once accepted by Xu thus as his 
son. But Creusa, fancying he was her 
husband’s son by a former union, resolved 
to poison him. Ion detects her design in 
time and would have killed Creusa, who 
however takes refuge at the altar of the 
god. Then the Pythian priestess produces 
the cnadle in which he had been exposed 
as an infant, and thus brings about recogni- 
tion and reconciliation between mother and 
son. Ion married HSlice, the daughter of 
SelTnus, king of the Ai]gialeans on the north 
coast of the Peloponnesus. At the death 
of this king he became monarch of the land, 
and the inhabitants assumed the name of 
lonians after him. Afterwards being called 
upon by the Athenians to help them against 
Eumolpus and the Eleusinians, he conquered 
the enemy and was made king of Athens. 
From the four sons who are attributed to 
him, H6])les, Gel66n, uEgTc6res, and ArgSdes 
were descended the four Ionic tribes. 

(2) Of CJiios, A Greek author of rare 
versatility for his time. He composed 
I historical writings, among them a kind of 
memoirs of men of mark he had met, such 
as Sophocles ; also lyric poems of the most 
varied types, and thirty or forty tragedies 
which were more remarkable for elegance 
and erudition than for elevation of style. 
When in B.c. 452 he won a dramatic vic- 
tory at Athens, he is said to have presented 
every Athenian with a flask of Chian wine. 
He died at Athens in 422 B.c. We only 
possess scanty fragments of his works. 

idphon. The son of Sophocles, and, like 
his father, a tragic poet. (See Sophocles.) 
Iphi&nassa. See Iphigenia. 
iphlcles. Son of Amphitryon and 
Alcmene, half-brother of Heracles and 
father of Idlaus. He took part in the 
Calydonian Hunt and also in many of his 
brother’s expeditions, especially against 
Erginus, Augoas, La6mad6n, and Hipp6c6on. 
He either fell in the fight against the sons of 
Hippocoon or was wounded in battle against 
the MOlionldas atPh6n6us in Arcadia, where 
he_was afterwards worshipped as a hero. 

Iphiclus. Son of Phylacus of Phylace in 
Thessaly, father of P5darces and Protfisllaus. 
He took part in the Argonautic expedition 
and in the funeral games in honour of 
Pallas. Here he outstripped all his com- 
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petitors, boinj:^ so swift of foot that lie could 
pass over a coriilield without beudiiig the 
ears, and could run over the sea without 
wetting his I'eet. On his herds of cattle 
and liis powers of healing, see Melampus. 

IphigSnid. (Gr. IpMgilneia^ in Homer 
Iphtdnassa). Daughter of Agamemnon and 
of CIj’tauniiestra, or (according to another 
account; of Theseus and Helen {q^v,\ and 
brought up Clyttemnestra as her child. 
When the Greek ships were detained at 


keep his vow. After a long struggle 
Agamemnon finally gave way to the pres- 
sure put upon him by Menelaus, and sent 
for his daughter to come to Aulis under 
the pretext of betrothing her to Achilles. 
During the sacrifice Artemis substituted 
a hind for her, and carried her off in a cloud 
to the land of the Tauri [the modern 
Cn7nca\ where, as priestess of the goddess, 
it fell to her lot to oiler up as victims all 
strangers who were shipwrecked on the 



(Mnral painting from Pompeii. Naples Museum.) 


Aulis by the calm caused by the wrath of 
ArtSmis against Agamemnon for killing a 
hind sacred to that goddess, and boasting 
that he was superior to her in the chase, 
the seer Calchas announced that the goddess 
could only be appeased by the sacrifice of 
Iphigenia. According to another story, 
Agamemnon had vowed, before the birth 
of Iphigenia, that he would sacrifice to the 
goddess whatever the year brought forth 
that was loveliest, but had neglected to 


coast. Orestes, who, commanded by the 
oracle, had gone there to bring to Attica 
the image of the goddess, was on the point 
of being sacrificed by her, when she recog- 
nised him as her brother and allowed 
herself to be carried off by him together 
with the image. At Delphi her sister 
Electra wanted to put her eyes out, on 
hearing that the Tauric priestess had slain 
Orestes ; but was prevented from doing 
so by her brother's arrival. She is said 
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to have brought the image of the Tauric 
Artemis to the Attic deme of Braiiron, and 
to have died and been buried there as its 
priestess. She was even introduced into 
Attic legend as daughter of Theseus and 
Helen. In other places also, such as 
Sparta, the image was shown, and she was 
regarded as a priestess who had brought it 
to Greece from among the Scythians. In 
all probability Ipliigenia was originally a 
designation of Artemis herself, and out of 
this epithet of the goddess the personality 
of the priestess was in time evolved. Her 
grave was also shown at MSg'^lra. According 
to another legend, she is said to have been 
made immortal by Artemis, and to have 
lived on in the island of Leuce as the wife 
of Achilles under the name of OrsildcMa. 

iphltus. Son of Eurytus of (Ech&lia, 
and a friend of Heracles, who, in a fit of 
madness, hurled him down headlong from 
the battlement of his castle at Tiryns. 
(See Heracles.) 

Irene. See Eirene. 

iris. The daughter of Thaumas and of 
Electra, and a sister of the Harpies. She 
is the personification of the rainbow which 
unites heaven and earth. As a virgin god- 
dess, swift as the breeze and with wings 
of gold, she is the messenger of the gods, 
especially of Zeus and Hera, and, according 
to later writers, exclusively of the latter. 
She bears their behests from the ends of 
the earth even to the river Styx, and into 
the depths of the sea. As a messenger 
of the gods she resembles Hermes, and 
therefore carries the herald ^s staff of that 
divinity. 

issBUS. The fifth of the Ten Attic Orators, 
a pupil of Isocrates ; born before B.c. 400 
at Chalcis in Euboea. He lived to the 
middle of the 4th century at Athens, prob- 
ably as a resident alien (mUtoikds), writing 
forensic speeches for other people and giving 
instruction in rhetoric. Demosthenes was 
for several years his pupil. Of the sixty- 
four speeches attributed to him by anti- 
quity, we have (besides some not unimpor- 
tant fragments) eleven speeches dealing 
with matters relating to inheritance, and 
therefore of great importance as throwing 
light upon Attic private law. In his style 
he most closely resembles Lysias, to whom 
he is inferior in natural elegance, while he 
su^asses him in oratorical skill. 

isldorus. A Spaniard who, from the 
beginning of the 7th century, was bishop 
of Seville (in Latin HispdliSy whence he is 
called Hispalensis), He died about 636 


A.D. He possessed a width of reading 
which was remarkable for his time, and an 
extraordinary faculty for collecting infor- 
mation. Next to Bdethius and Cassiodorus, 
he exercised the most imj^ortant influence 
upon the general culture and literature of 
the Middle Ages. Besides works on 
grammar, theology, and history (including 
a Chronicle of the World to his own day, 
and histories of the Goths, Vandals, and 
Suevi), he composed in the last years of 
his life his greatest and most important 
work, an immense but imperfect encyclo 
paedic survey of all knowledge, in twenty 
volumes, entitled the Etym6l6gXce or 
drlglnes^ from its often veiy capricious 
and marvellous explanations oi the various 
subjects of which it treats. Though it is 
only a vast congeries of collected excerpts, 
devoid of a single original idea, it is never- 
theless important owing to the variety of its 
contents and its citations from writings now 
lost, such as those of Suetonius. Another 
work, which is similarly a compilation, but 
was greatly used in the Middle Ages, is his 
De NatUrd Rerum, a handbook of natural 
I history. 

isis. The divinity most extensively 
worshipped, with her brother and husband 
Osiris, by the Egyptians, among whom she 
represented the feminine, receptive, and 
producing principle in nature. As the 
goddess of procreation and birth her symbol 
was the cow. On monuments she is mostly 
represented as of youthful appearance with 
a cow’s horns on her head, between the 
horns the orb of the moon, and with a 
sceptre of flowers and the emblem of life 
in her hands (fig. 1). Her greatest temple 
stood at Busiris (i.e. Pe-Osiri, or Abode of 
Osiris) in the midst of the Delta of the 
Nile, where, amidst the fruitful fields, the 
inhabitants worshipped the mightiest god 
and goddess with ceremonies which typified 
the search and discovery of Osiris by his 
mourning wife after his murder by Typhon. 
Like Osiris she was a divinity who ruled 
over the world below. In the course of the 
fusion of religions which took place under 
the Ptolemies, Isis and Osiris were con- 
founded with all manner of Asiatic and 
Greek gods. In process of time she became 
in her power the most universal of all 
goddesses, ruling in heaven, on earth, 
and on the sea, and in the world below, 
decreeing life and death, deciding the 
fate of men, and dispensing rewards and 
punishments. Her worship spread over 
Greece, and after the second Punic War 
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obtained a firm footing in Rome in spite 
of repeated interference by the State. In 



(1) EGYPTIAN ISIS AND HORUS (hARPOCRATKS). 

(Berlin Museum.) 

the days of the Empire it obtained recog- 
nition by the State and established itself 
in all parts of the Roman dominions. The 
attractiveness of the service of Isis lay in 
the religious satisfaction which it was cal- 
culated to insure. Through abstinence from 
food and from sensual pleasures, and through 
expiations and jiurifications, it promised to 
lead its votaries to sanctification of life and 
to a true perception of the life divine. 
The ritual consisted in part of a morn- 
ing and evening service to the god, partly 
in annual festivals celebrated in spring 
at the return of the season for navigation, 
and also in the late autumn before the 
advent of winter. At the former festival, 
held on the 5th of March, and called the 
ship of Isis {Isidls navlgium\ in recog- 
nition of her being the patroness of navi- 
gation, and inventress of the sail, the people 
in general, with the devotees and priests 
of Isis, wont in solemn procession down 
to the seashore, where a sailing vessel 
painted in the Egyptian manner and laden 
with spices, was committed to the sea. 
[Apuleius, Met. xi 8-17, esp. 11 ; Pirmicus 
Maternus, Dc. Err. Prof. Relig. 2.] The other 
feast was emblematic of the grief of Isis 
at her loss and her joy at finding again 
her husband Osiris and her son Horus, 
Besides these popular fea8t.s there were also 


certain special mysteries of Isis, which in 
all their essentials were borrowed from the 
Eleusinian mysteries of Demeter. In these, 
all who were called thereto by the goddess 
in a dream were admitted to the select 
circle of the worshippers of Isis. These 
devotees, like the priests, were recognised 
by their linen robes and their shaven heads, 
and had to devote themselves to an ascetic 
life. Oracular responses received in dreams 
were as much associated with the temples 
of Isis as with those of Serapis (q.v.). In 
Greek art the goddess is represented as 
similar to Hera. Her attributes are a 
serpent, a cornucopia, ears of corn, lotus, 
moon and horns, as well as the slstrum^ a 
metal rattle, specially employed in her 
service (fig. 2). 



(2) ROMAN ISIS AND HORUS (HARPOCRATES). 

(Munich, Glyptothek.) 

Ismene. A daughter of (Edipus {q.v.), 
fsdcr&tes. The fourth among the Ten 
Attic Orators, was born at Athens B.c. 436. 
Ho was the son of ThSOdorus, the wealthy 
proprietor of a flute manufactory, who pro- 
vided for his son’s receiving a careful educa- 
tion. Accordingly he had the advantage of 
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t)oirig instructed by Prodicns, Protagoras, 
Th(U'amenes, and (above all) Gorgias; his 
character was also moulded by the iiilluenco 
of Socrates, although he never belonged to 
the more restricted circle of his pupils. 

Bashfulness and a weak voice ]>revented 
him from taking part in public life. After 
the fall of the Thirty, as his father had lost 
his means in the calamitous years that 
.‘.losed the Peloponnesian War, he turned 
his attention to composing forensic speeches 
for others. After having taught rhetoric 
at Chios [possibly about 4(j4 b.c.], he re- 
turned to Athens in 41)3, and there opened 
a regular school of rhetoric about 392. It 
was largely attended by both Athenians 
and non- Athenians, and brought him in 
considerable wealth. The total number of 
his pupils has been given at one hundred, 
including TimothSus, the son of OSnon, the 
orators Isseus, Hyp6rTdes, and Lycurgus, 
and the historians EphOrus and Theopompus. 
Isocrates also had friendly relations with 
foreign princes, especially with Evagdras 
of Cyprus and his son Nicdcles, who loaded 
him with favours. Ho kept himself com- 
pletely aloof from any personal share in the 
public life of his day ; yet he attempted to 
influence the political world, not only with- 
in the narrow bounds of his native land, 
but also throughout the whole of Greece, by 
a series of rhetorical declamations, not in- 
tended to be delivered, but only to be read. 
This he did in the first place in his Pdne- 
gf/ricus, which he published in 380 b.c., 
after spending ten or (according to another 
account) as many as fifteen years over its 
preparation. This is a kind of festal oration 
eulogising the services of Athens to Greece, 
exhorting the Spartans peacefully to share 
the supremacy with Athens, and calling on 
the Greeks to lay aside all internal dissen- 
sions and attack the barbarians with their 
united strength. In the ninetieth year of his 
age, in a discourse addressed to Philip, in 
34f) B.C., he endeavours to induce that mon- 
arch to carry out his policy by reconciling all 
the Greeks to one another, and leading their 
united forces against the Persians. Other 
discourses relate to the internal politics of 
Athens. Thus, in the Ari^dpdgUlcus, he 
recommends his fellow citizens to get rid of 
the existing weaknesses in their political 
constitution by returning to the democracy 
as founded by Solon and reconstituted by 
ClisthSnes, and by reinstating the Areo- 
pagus as the supreme tribunal of censor- 
ship over public decorum and morality. He 
retained his mental and bodily powers un- 


impaired to an advanced age, and in his 
ninety-eighth year completed the PdmithP,- 
yidlcuSj a discourse in praise of Athens. He 
lived to see the total wreck of all his hopes 
for a regeneration of Greece, and die<l B.C. 
.338, a few days after the battle of Chau’diiea, 
He is said to have died of voluntary star- 
vation, owing to his despair at the down- 
fall of Greek liberty; [but this account of 
his death, familiarised by Milton in his 
fifth English sonnet, must be considered af 
doubtful.] 

There were sixty compositions bearing 
his name known to antiquit^^, but less than 
half that number were consiciered genuine^ 
Of the twenty-one which have come down 
to us, the first, the Tjctter to DiJoidnlcus^ is 
often regarded as spurious, [but there is no 
reason to doubt the genuineness of nine ot 
the ten other Letters. It is only the letter 
prefixed to the nine in the older editions 
that is not genuine, having been really 
written by Theophylact Simocatta early in 
the 7th century A.D.] Of the speeches, six 
are forensic orations, written to bo delivered 
by others; the rest are declamations, chiefly 
on political subjects. By his mastery of 
style, Isocrates had a far-reaching influence 
1 on all subsequent Greek prose, which is 
not confined to oratorical composition alone. 
His chief strength lies in a careful choice 
of expression, not only in his vocabulary, 
but also in the rhythmical formation ol 
his flowing periods, in a skilful use of the 
figures of speech, and in all that lends 
euphony to language. [Even in Latin, the 
oratorical prose of Cicero is, on its formal 
side, founded chiefly on that of Isocrates. 
Modern literary prose has, in its turn, been 
mainly modelled on that of Cicero, and 
thus the influence of Isocrates has endured 
to the present day.] 

IsdtMia (“ equality in tax and tribute ”). 
At Athens, the position of partial equality 
with the citizens which was granted to the 
more deserving of the m^tceci {q.v,). 

Isthmian Games. One of the four great 
national festivals of the Greeks, held on the 
Isthmus of Corinth, in a grove of pine trees 
sacred to P5seidfjn, near the shrines of the 
Isthmian Poseidon and of MSlTcertes. From 
B.c. 589, they were held in the first month 
of spring, in the second and fourth years of 
each Olympiad. According to legend, the 
Isthmian Games were originally funeral 
games in memory of Melicertes {q.vA ; 
another tradition relates that they were 
established by Theseus either in honour of 
Poseidon, or in commemoration of his vie- 
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tory over Srlr6n and Sinis. In any case, Corinth (b.c. 4G) it was restored to that 

the Athenians were specially interested in city. The contests included gymnastic 

the lestiwal from the earliest times. It was exercises, horse-races, and competitions 

alleged that, from the days of Theseus in music. The two former differed in no 

downwards, they had what was called the essential way from the Olympian Games 

prdedria^ the right of occupying the most in the third, besides musicians, poets 

prominent seats at the games, and, in ao- of either sex contended for the prize. Be- 
cordanco with a law attributed to Solon, sides the customary palm, the prize in 

they presented to those of their citizens Pindar’s time consisted of a wreath of dry 

who were victors in the contests a reward sSlinoii [often translated “ parsley,” but 



♦ SITK OF THE ISTHMIAN GAMES. 


The Isthmian stadium, and sacred inclosnre containing: the temples of Poseidon 
(Nepr.une) and Melicertes (Paliemon). 

After Leake’s Travels in the Morea, vol. iii, pL 3. 

amounting to 100 drachmae, [The only more probably identical with the “wild 

occasion when Socrates was absent from celery,” dplum grdv^Cdens^ The selinon 

Athens, except with the army, was to at- was a symbol of jEunoral games]. After the 

tend this festival.] The inhabitants of Elis destruction of Corinth, a crown of pine 

were completely excluded from the games, leaves was substituted for it. The games 

being debarred from either sending com- long continued to be held, even under the 

petitors or festal envoys. The Corinthians Roman Empire. [Cp. Plutarch, Tirnokon, 

had the presidency, w'hich was transferred 26,^and Sympos, v 3, 1-3.] 

to the Sicyonians after the destruction of Itlndrarla. The Roman term for (1) com- 
Corinth (b.c. 146), but at the rebuilding of pendious lists of the names and distances 
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of the different stations on the public roads, 
after the manner of our road-books (Hi- 
neraria adndtdta or scripta) ; or (2) char- 
tographic representations similar to our 
travelling maps {itineraria picta). Of the 
former kind we have 

(1) the two Antonine Itineraries^ the 
basis of which belongs to the time of the 
emperor Autdnlnus Caracalla ; but the 
edition which has come down to us dates 
from the beginning of the 4th century. They 
contain lists of routes by land and sea in the 
Boman empire. 

(2) The Itinerarium Eurdigdleme or 
JRSrdsdl^mltdnum, 333 a.d., the route of 
a pilgrimage from Burdfg^la (Bordeaux) to 
Jerusalem. 

(3) The Itinerarium Alexandria an ab- 
btract of the Persian expedition of Alex- 
ander the Great, drawn up mainly from 
Arrian for the expedition of the emperor 
Constantins against the Persians (a.d. 
840-345). 

Of the other kind of itineraries, in the 
form of maps, we have a specimen in the 
Peutinger Map, tdhula Peutingeriana, now 
in Vienna, It received its name from its 
former possessor, Konrad Peutinger, a coun- 
cillor of Augsburg. It was painted at 
Kolmar in 1265 on the model of an original 
map which dates back to the middle of 
the 3rd century a.d. It consists of twelve 
broad strips of parchment, on which are 
delineated all those parts of the world 
which w'ere known to the Eomans ; only 


the pieces which should contain Spain and 
Britain are lost [with the exception of part 
of Kent] It is disproportionately elongated 
in the direction of east to west, the ratio of 
its height to its breadth being 1 : 21. The 
distances from town to town are marked on 
lines running from east to west, and the 
relative sizes of the towns indicated by 
distinctive marks. [A cheap and excellent 
facsimile was published by 0. Maier of 
Ravensburg in 1888.] 

Itj^lus {Itys). See AfiDON, Procne. 
iulns. See Ascanius. 

Ixidn. Son of Phlggyas (or of Ares), and 
king of the Lftplthae. By Dia he was the 
father of PlrlthSiis (who, according to 
Homer, however, was a son of Zeus). He 
attempted to withhold from his father-in- 
law, DeI6neus, the bridal gifts he had pro- 
mised. Deioneus accordingly detained the 
horses of Ixion. The latter invited him to 
his house and threw him into a pit filled 
with fire. When Zeus not only purified him 
from this murder, but even invited him to 
the table of the gods, he became arrogant 
and insolent, and even sought to win the 
love of Hera. Zens thereupon formed of 
the clouds a phantom resembling Hera, and 
by it Ixion became the father of the Cen- 
taurs. On his boasting of the favours he 
imagined the goddess to have granted him, 
Zeus caused him to be punished for this 
crime by being fastened to a wheel, on 
which he was to turn in terror for ever- 
more in the world below. 


J&nus. A god peculiar to the Italians, 
with no corresponding divinity among the 
Greeks. Even the ancients wore by no 
moans clear as to his special significance ; 
he was, however, regarded as one of the 
oldest, holiest, and most oxaUed of gods. 
In Rome the king, and in later times the 
rex sacrOrum (^.t?.), sacrificed to him. At 
every sacrifice, he was remembered first ; 
in every prayer he was the first invoked, 
being mentioned even before Jupiter. In 
the songs of the Salii he was called the 
good creator, and the god of gods ; he is 
elsewhere named the oldest of the gods and 
the beginning of all things. It would ap- 
pear that originally he was a god of the 
light and of the sun, who opened the gates 
of heaven on going forth in the morning and 
closed them on returning at evening. In 
course of time he became the god of all 


going out and coming in, to whom all places 
of entrance and passage, all doors and 
gates, were holy. In Rome all doors and 
covered passages were suggestive of his 
name. The former were called idnuce; over 
the latter, the arches which spanned the 
streets were called iani^ a term perhaps 
symbolical of the vault of heaven. Many 
of these were expressly dedicated to him, 
especially those which were situated in 
markets and frequented streets, or at cross- 
roads. In this case they were adorned wuth 
his image, and the double arch became a 
temple with two doors, or the two double 
arches a temple with four. He was gene- 
rally represented as a porter with a staff 
and a key in his hands, and with two 
bearded faces placed back to back and look- 
ing in opposite directions {see cut). He is 
also the god of entrance into a new division 
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of time, and was therefore sainted every 
morning as the god of the breaking day 
{pater 'tndtutlntts); the beginnings of all 
the months (the calends) were sacred to 
him, as well as to Juno; and, among the 
months, the first of the natural year, which 
derived from him its name Idnudrius, For 
sacrifices on the calends twelve altars were 
dedicated to him ; his chief festival, however, 
was the 1st of January, especially as in B.c. 
153 this was made the official beginning of 
the new year. On this day he was invoked 
as the god of good beginnings, and was 
honoured with cakes of meal called ianuce ; 
every disturbance, every quarrel, was care- 
fully avoided, and no more work was done 
than was necessary to make a lucky begin- 
ning of the daily business of the year; mutual 
good wishes were exchanged, and people 
made presents of sweets to one another as a 



HEAD OF JANU9. 
(On a Roman as.) 


good omen that the new year might bring 
nothing but that which was sweet and 
pleasant in its train (see Strenjk). The 
newly chosen consuls and the other officials 
together with the senate and the knights 
went up to the Capitol to offer to Jupiter a 
festal sacrifice of white cattle and to pray for 
the safety of the State. Under the Em})ire 
the 3rd of January was substituted as the 
day for offering vows for the prosperity of 
the imperial house. The origin of all or- 
ganic life, and especially all human life, was 
referred to him ; he was therefore called 
consivlus (sower). From him sprang all 
w’ells, rivers, and streams ; in this relation 
he was called the spouse of Juturna, the 
goddess of springs, and father of Fontus, the 
god of fountains. As the god of coming and 
going and of traffic, he had power not only 
on land, but also on sea ; he was therefore 


described as the husband of the sea-goddess 
Venilia and as the discoverer of the art of 
shipbuilding. For this reason the Roman 
as bore the impression of a ship on the 
obverse of the head of Janus (see Coinage, 
fig. 7). His authority extended as much 
over war as over peace. In connexion with 
war he was known in the fane founded by 
Numa near the ancient Forum, as lanus 
Qulrlnus, When war was declared, the 
(jonsul opened the double doors of this 
sanctuary and summoned the Roman youths 
capable of bearing arms to march through 
it with him. As long as war continued, the 
doors stood open, but on the declaration of 
peace they were closed. From the time of 
Numa to the year of the birth of Christ, 
this happened on four occasions only, and 
twice in the reign of Augustus. While 
Janus appears as the most ancient of the 
Roman gods, he is at the same time named 
as the most ancient king of the land, who 
dwelt upon the Janiculum on the right 
bank of the Tiber, and erected a temple to 
the gods and gave a friendly reception to 
Saturn. In very late times, he is repre- 
sented with a bearded and an unbearded 
face ; and, instead of his having the usual 
attributes of the key and staff, the fingers 
of his right hand exhibit the number 3(X) 
(ccc), and those of his left hand the number 
of the remaining days of the year (Lxv). 

Jason. The son of JEson, and leader of 
the Argonauts {q.v.\ husband of Medea. 

Jeiunlum. The first breakfast among the 
Romans {see Meals). On leiiinium CerMs^ 
the fast of Ceres, see Ceres. 

Jewellery. See Toreutic Art. 

Jocasta. See Iocaste. 

Jordanes. An Alanian by birth, and 
probably bishop of CrOtona. He wrote two 
historical works: (1) a compendium of 
Universal History down to 552 a.d. ; (2) 
an abstract of Cassiodorus^ History of the 
Groths {De Rebus GHicis)^ which, thougli 
done in a cursory and unskilful manner, 
is nevertheless of great value, owing to the 
loss of the original work. 

Josephus {Fldvivs). Born at Jerusalem, 
A.D. 37, of a respectable priestly family. 
He received a scholarly education, and in 
fi3 went to Romo, where ho gained the 
favour of Poppa3a, the wife of Nero. 
After having returned to his native laud, 
he endeavoured in vain to clieck the revolt 
of his own people against the Romans; there- 
upon he himself joined the rebellion, but, 
while in command of Galilee, was taken 
prisoner by the Romans. He was freed 
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from this after two years’ captivity, owing 
to his having prophesied the coming reign 
of Vespasian, from whom he took the family 
name of Flavins. After having been 
present at the siege of Jerusalem, in the 
suite of Titus, he lived in Rome until his 
death about 93, devoting himself to learned 
studies and literary activity. His works, 
which are w’ritten in Greek, are: (1) The 
History of the Jewish liar, in seven books, 
originally composed in Syro-Chaldee, but 
translated into Greek at the request of 
Titus. It is remarkable for its masterly 
delineation of events in which he himself 
took part or of which he was an eye- 
witness. (2) The Jewish Antiquities^ in 
twenty books ; a history of the Jews from 
the creation down to the twelfth year of 
Nero (A.D. 6G), written with the object of 
making a favour«able impression on the 
Oreeks and Romans. (3) An Autobio- 
graphy^ to complete the Jewish History. 
(4) A treatise in defence of his Jewish 
Antiquities against the attacks of a scho- 
lar named Apion. The Eulogy of the 
Maccabees is probably spurious. There is 
a Latin version of the History of the Jews, 
dating from the end of the 4th century 
A.D., under the name of IHgesippuSy a 
corruption of Josephus, 

Judex. In the Roman constitution a 
general designation of all judges, whether 
officials exercising judicial functions or in- 
dividuals in a private position, entrusted on 
oath with the duty of deciding in either civil 
or criminal trials. For standing and for 
extraordinary cnminal courts («ceQu^STio) 
the indices were at first chosen from the 
number of the senators by agreement of 
the parties concerned. Gains Gracchus 
first introduced a list of iudices {album) 
for the permanent tribunals {qucestiOnes 
perpHUoe), At first this list was perma- 
nent, but afterwards it was published 
annually by the prcdor urbanus, who had 
to swear that he would be impartial in his 
selection of names. Under the Empire, as 
long as the quwMiones perpetucp. existed, 
it was published by the emperor, who 
nominated the iudices to hold office for 
life, and from time to time revised and 
completed the list. By the lex Sempronia 
of Gains Gracchus, B.C. 123, the office of 
judge was taken away from the senators, 
who had held it previously, and transferred 
to the possessors of the knight’s census 
(the ^qultSs). In b.c. 80 a lex CornSlia of 
L. Cornelius Sulla restored it to the Senate. 
In B.C. 70 the office was equally divided 


between the senators, the knights, and the 
tribuni oprarii. These last were once more 
excluded by Csesar. Augustus formed four 
dt^curlWj or divisions, of iudices. Of these 
the first three were obliged to possess the 
knight’s census, and the last the half of it. 
Caligula added a fifth dectcria. 

Under the Empire the judicial functions, 
hitherto confined to certain definite classes, 
had become so general in their obligations, 
that it was considered a privilege to be 
freed from them. This exemption was 
granted to a man with many children, and, 
afterwards, to those following the professions 
of grammarians and teachers. The requisite 
qualifications, apart from that of property, 
were that a person should be by birth a 
citizen, and not less than thirty years of 
age (after Augustus, not less than twenty- 
five). The other requirements wore bodily 
and mental cajiacity, an unblemished repu- 
tation, and a long residence in Italy. 
Under the Republic, the number of those 
who wore sworn in varied at different 
times; under the Empire it was fixed at 
4,000, and later at 5,000. For every court 
of justice the judges were taken from the 
general list by lot, and out of this special 
list the presiding magistrate appointed a 
definite number for each trial. Out of 
these a certain number might be challenged 
and rejected by either side; perhaps the 
president filled up the vacancies by again 
drawing lots. The swearing in took place 
before the trial. When the number of the 
praetors appointed for the queestiones was 
not sufficiently large, a index quoestionis 
was appointed, generally one who had 
served as aedile. 

In civil cases it was customary from 
early times for the judicial iftagistrates, i.e. 
the praetors, to depute the investigation 
and decision to a person instructed by them 
and appointed by consent of both sides. 
From the time of Augustus a single judge 
{index unus) was appointed in each case 
from the general album of sworn indices, but 
for certain cases several judges were intro- 
duced. {See Recuperatores, and Judicial 
Procedure, II, below.) The iudices cen- 
tumvlri formed the single great judicial 
body for trying civil cases. {See Centum- 
viRi.) Concerning the indices llilbus iudi- 
candls, who were also appointed in civil 
cases, see Viginti-sex Viri. 

Judicial Procedure. (I) Athenian. A 
clear distinction was drawn at Athens be- 
tween public and private actions. But it 
must be remarked that the public actions 
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included more offences than those which 
directly affected the State. Injuries to 
individuals mi^^ht form matter for a public 
prosecution, ii‘ (as, c.^., in a case of theft or 
damage to property) the wrong to a citizen 
in his honour or pioperty admitted of being 
viewed as an attack upon the honour of 
the citizens or the security of property in 
general. The difference, both in public and 
private actions, was essential, whether we 
consider (a) the right of prosecution, or (h) 
the consequeiK'os of condemnation. 

(a) Any one might institute a public pro- 
secution, even if he had himself suffered 
no wrong. The only condition was that 
he must be of full age and in possession of 
all civic rights. It was only in cases of 
murder that the right of prosecution was 
limited to the relations of the murdered 
person. Private j)rosecutions, on the other 
hand, could only be undertaken by the 
injured person or his legal representative, 
in the case of a ward by his guardian, in 
that of a married woman by her husband, 
in that of strangers by their prdxi^ndSj in 
that of resident aliens by their patrons. 

(b) In the case of public prosecutions, if a 
fine was inflicted the amount went into the 
])ublic treasury ; in the case of a private 
prosecution, to the prosecutor. At public 
trials other penalties than fines could be 
inflicted : death, imprisonment, deprivation 
of civic rights, banishment with confiscation 
of property. This was not the case in 
private causes, though in them the State 
had the right of increasing the penalty. 
For instance, a prosecution for false witness 
was not public, but private ; yet if a person 
was convicted three times, the State could 
inflict deprivation of civil rights. In public 
causes the prosecutor ran the risk of being 
himself fined 1,000 drachmce (£33 Ss. 8d.) 
if he failed to carry at least one-third of 
the votes of the jurymen : besides which he 
lost his right of instituting a similar action 
again. In private causes the prosecutor, if 
he failed to establish his case, was fined 
in an amount generally equal to one-sixth 
of the sum in dispute. A distinction was 
drawn between assessed and non-assessed 
causes. The non-assessed were those in 
which the amount of the fine was already 
fixed by law, and any further estimate was 
therefore unnecessary : the assessed causes 
were all those in which the amount of fine 
had to be settled according to the character 
of the offence, or the magnitude of the 
damage: in other words, those which re- 
quired that the punishmeia should be fixed 


for the occasion. Besides those prosecu- 
tions, the object of which was to get a 
person punished for an actual breach of 
law, there were others which merely aimed 
at settling a disputed right. These were 
naturally, for the most part, private causes; 
but there were public prosecutions of this 
kind as well. For instance, any one who 
proposed and carried a new law was liable 
for a whole year after it had passed to 
prosecution and punishment for making an 
illegal proposal. But after the year had 
elapsed his personal responsibility came to 
an end, and only the new law could bo 
attacked. Private causes could bo settled 
by arrangement, but the law forbade the 
accuser in a public cause to drop the case. 
If he did, he was liable to the same punish- 
ment as if he had failed to carry one-third 
of the votes. This was the principle, but it 
was not always carried out in practice. In 
certain public causes in which a reward 
was offered by the State, the prosecutor, if 
successful, received a share of the fine. 
The costs of private causes (prytdneia) 
were paid by both parties in advance, and 
returned to the successful suitor by his 
adversary. These fees amounted, if the sum 
in dispute were less than 1,000 drachmce 
(£33 6«. 8d.), to three drachmce (about 2«.) ; 
if greater, to thirty drachmce^ or about 
£1. The costs of public prosecutions were 
not paid by the accused. They were paid 
by the accuser in one case only; namely, 
if, in the event of the accused being con- 
demned, the accuser received part of the 
fine imposed. In testamentary suits, sup- 
posing a person to claim an inheritance 
already assigned to another, or to lay ex- 
clusive claim to one which was claimed by 
several others, the tenth part of the amount 
was deposited before the trial. If the suit 
was instituted against the State, supposing 
the question affected confiscated property, 
a fifth part of the amount was deposited. 
The successful litigant in either case re- 
ceived the amount deposited. 

As above mentioned, the Athenian law 
allowed the prosecutor, in many cases, to 
institute the same suit in various forms. 
A case of personal injury might be treated 
either as a private action for assault or 
as a public action for outrage. In the 
latter case the prosecutor could make no 
claim for personal compensation. If the 
injury was accompanied by aggravating 
circumstances, supposing, for instance, that 
the person injured wore performing a public 
function, either form of action was open. 
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Private actions were often deciciod by 
Diaitetai^ or arbitrators {see DiiETETiE); 
an important body. For the convenience 
of persons living outside Athens, thirty (in 
later times forty) local magistrates were 
appointed by lot, whose business it was to 
go from place to place and decide petty 
cases of debt or damage or assault. In 
cases of^ murder the jurisdiction belonged 
to the EpJidtce, in certain other cases to 
the Senate, the Ecclt^sla, the StrdteJgl, the 
Archons, and the Eleven {see Hendeka). 
The greater number of cases came before 
the court of the IIMwa {see Heli^ea). 

The most general name for a public 
charge was grivphe^ or a statement in 
writing. The graphe was only resorted to 
in cases of offences already recognised by 
law, and was always brought before a 
court of law, never before a political body 
such as the senate or public assembly. On 
the special forms of public prosecution, see 
Apagoge, EisANGEr.iA, Endeixis, Phasis, 
Probole. Diki^ (suit) was the term for a 
civil process. Under both forms of action 
the proceedings were very much the same. 
Except in certain cases affecting the 
religious mysteries, they were public, and 
involved a great many formalities. By 
Way of introducing his case the prosecutor 
applied to the president of the court, who 
fixed the date for the preliminary investi- 
gation. The summons was made by the 
prosecutor in a public place and in the 
presence of witnesses. Aliens were obliged 
to give security for their appearance ; 
citizens were not, except in case of dpdgOge^ 
endeixis^ or eisangSlta. And in these cases 
a special summons was sometimes dispensed 
with, and the accused might be imme- 
diately arrested. The charge having been 
handed in, the presiding judge decided, 
when the day mentioned in the summons 
came round, whether he should admit it 
or not. Various reasons might lead him 
to dismiss it ; the non-appearance of the 
accused, there being no sufficient evidence 
to show that he had been summoned ; or 
if the accuser appear (3d on the whole not 
justified in bringing the charge ; or if the 
forms were not duly observed. If the 
charge were admitted, it was publicly 
posted up on a tablet in the neighbourhood 
of the court, with a notification of the day 
when the trial would come on. If the 
accuser failed to appear on the appointed 
day, the charge fell through ipso facto; if 
the accused failed without putting in a j 
valid plea for postponement, he was pro- 


ceeded against in contUrndeiam* If the 
parties came into court, they wore both put 
on their oath, the accuser with respect to 
his charge, the accused with regard to his 
answer. They then paid the court fees. 

The accused generally tried, if possible, 
to prevent the trial coming on. There were 
many ways of doing this. Ho might, or 
another might for him, dispute the admis- 
sibility of the charge on various grounds ; 
e.g. the legal inability of the prosecutor to 
prosecute, limitation, want of jurisdiction on 
the part of the authorities, absence of any 
law to serve as a basis for the charge, and 
so on. A witness was usually put forward 
in cases of disputed inheritance, to prove 
that the prosecutor had no claim. In either 
case the trial was postponed until a decision 
had been come to upon the objection raised 
by the accused or upon the charge of false 
testimony brought by him against the 
witness. If the decision went against the 
accuser he was obliged to retire from the 
case. After a decision was given on the 
objection raised by the accused, the party 
to whom it was unfavourable had to pay 
his adversary a fine amounting to a sixth 
part of the value of the object in dispute. 

All the material necessary for the trial, 
the passages to be quoted from laws, docu- 
ments, and testimony, had to be prepared 
by the parties. The evidence consisted of 
written statements which were given in 
among the records. The witnesses who 
were responsible for these might either 
have made them in person before the 
magistrates, or in their absence before 
other witnesses. The witnesses were either 
willing or unwilling. If a person had at 
first offered to give evidence and after- 
wards refused to do so, he might be prose- 
cuted by the person affected by his conduct. 
If any person, even without having bound 
himself to appear, refused to give evidence 
after being formally summoned by the 
herald, he had to pay into the public trea- 
sury a fine of 1,000 drachmee. 

The statements of slaves were only ac- 
cepted as evidence when given under torture 
in the presence of witnesses, who had to take 
them down. The owners of slaves offered 
to submit them to the torture, either of 
their own will or on the demand of the 
opposite party, with which, however, they 
were not bouii(i to comply. The oath was 
regarded as the ultimate test of truth. It 
might either be taken by both parties on 
their own proposal, or be exacted by one 
party from the other. The taking of the 
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oath or the refusal to take it was put into 
writing as evidence and enrolled among 
the archives. These documents were kept 
by the magistrate in a sealed box, and 
brought by him into court on the day of 
trial. In certnin cases, such as those rela- 
ting to commerce, mining, and dowries, the 
duration of tlio proceedings was legally 
limited to thirty days; but in other causes 
trials would sometimes drag tJiemselves out 
through a whole year. Jf one of the parties 
i'ailed to appear in court on the day ap- 
pointed, his reason had to be stated on oath 
by a representative. The other party was 
free to declare on oath that the reasons 
alleged were insufficient : if the judge 
took this view, the proceedings went on 
in contumaciam^ and the absent party 
lost in the suit. In the opposite case the 
accuser had to propose another date for 
the trial. In private cases an arrangement 
might be come to, even in court. The 
charge and the answer having been read 
by the clerk, both parties delivered their 
speeches. These had often been composed 
for tliem, for according to strict law the 
parties could not be represented by advo- 
cates. In practice, however, they often con- 
tented themselves with a short introduc- 
tory address of their own, and then asked 
for permission to employ an advocate. 

The first speech and reply were often fol- 
lowed by a second, but the whole number 
of speeches on each side was not allowed 
to exceed a certain time measured by the 
water-clock. The pieces of written evi- 
dence were read out by the clerk, during 
the speaking, in their proper places, but 
the time which they took was not counted 
against the speaker. The judge alone had 
the right of interrupting the speaker. It 
was usual to introduce the witnesses of 
parents, wives, children, and influential 
persons. The voting was secret. Every 
judge received a black and white pebble 
(the black for condemnation and the white 
for acquittal) and put the pebble which 
indicated his vote into a metal urn, the 
other into a wooden one. Stones bored 
through or left entire, mussel shells, beans, 
or metal balls were also used for voting. 

The verdict was decided by the majority 
of votes : if they were equal, the accused 
was acquitted. If the cause was assessed 
{cigOn tlm<!t6s\ a second voting followed, to 
decide between the punishment proposed 
by the accuser and the counter-proposal of 
the accused. There was no appeal, at least 
against the decision of the public court 


of the H(^ltasta\ The utmost that was 
possible was to get the verdict sot aside 
by proving that the proceedings in contu^ 
rnariam had been illegal, or that the winner 
had gained the case by suboi-ning false 
witnesses. The magistrates were, in the 
case of public actions, responsible for carry- 
ing out the punishment. Capital sentences 
were usually carried out (by j)oisou or 
strangulation) in j)rison by the executioner 
commissioned by the Eleven. {See Hkn- 
DEKA.) The corpses of great criminals wore 
thrown down a precipice or removed over 
the border. If 'the sentence were banish- 
ment, the condemned person had to leave 
the country within a certain time at the 
peril of his life ; his property was confis- 
cated. If (Itlmla were inflicted, and the 
condemned y)erson attempted to usurp the 
rights of which ho had been deprived, ho 
was liable to severe, even to capital punish- 
ment. In case of a fine being inflicted, a 
man was cttlmOs till it was paid : if he 
failed to pay by the time appointed, ho was 
liable to a double punishment, and ulti- 
mately to the confiscation of his property. 
If the amount of his property exceeded the 
fine, the surplus was returned to him ; if 
it fell short of it, he and his descendants 
were debtors to the State and atimoL Im- 
prisonment seems to have served only as 
an increase of sentence or as a means of 
enforcing sentence. Loss of freedom and 
sale were only inflicted on non-citizens for 
usurping civic rights. In private actions 
the ultimate means of compelling the con- 
demned person to the fulfilment of his 
obligation was an executory mandate, by 
which he was declared a debtor to the 
State in the same sum that he owed the 
prosecutor, and made atimos till it was paid. 

(II) Roman, Criminal jurisdiction, until 
the establishment of the Republic, belonged 
to the kings, and on their commission to 
the queestOres parr%cld%l and the duo v%r% 
perduelliOnls, {See Parricidium ; Per- 
DUELLio.) After the expulsion of the kings 
it passed over immediately to the consuls, 
until the public courts {iUdidla pdpuli) 
were gradually developed. In capital cases, 
even in the time of the kings, an appeal 
was allowed, as an act of grace, from their 
verdict to the representative assembly, at 
first to the c6mitla cilrldta^ and after 
Servius Tullius to the comitia centurldta, 
{See Provocatio.) After the establishment 
of the Republic, it was, in 509 B.C., legally 
provided that an appeal might be made, 
in capital cases, from the sentence of the 
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magistrate to the decision of the comitia 
centuriata as a court of appeal. Con- 
demned persons, as a rule, naturally made 
use of this right, and tho magistrates con- 
sequently brought their verdict before the 
comitia centuriata^ in the form of a charge 
with reasons to support it. Thus these 
comitia acquired a jurisdiction, dependent, 
it is true, on a previous judgment of the 
magistrates, and limited to capital cases 
which admitted of appeal. The jurisdiction 
of the comitia trUbuta was developed in 
the same way. At first these comitia had 
merely served as a court (ff appeal against 
the fines imposed by the tribunes for viola- 
tion of their authority. {See Multa.) But 
they soon acquired jurisdiction in all cases 
involving fines, and quite overshadowed the 
comitia centuriata in importance. The 

judicial power of the latter was gradually 
more and more restricted by the increasing 
habit of referring cases of common offences 
to exceptional commissions {quastiones ex- 
fraor dinar to!. At last trials for per- 

duellio wore the only ones in which tliey 
retained their judicial competence. But 
the greatest possible number of cases were 
brought before the comitia trihuta^ notably 
those of a political character in which 
illegal or mischievous administration was 
in question. Only the name of perduellio 
was avoided. The distinction between the 
judicial competence of the two assemblies 
was founded, not so much on differences in 
the offences, as in those of the penalties. 
Whether the comitia centuriata or comitia 
tributa were to take cognisance of an 
offence depended on the light in which the 
magistrates regarded it. If they thought 
less seriously of it, it would go before the 
comitia tributa,, which had only the power 
of inflicting fines to the amount of half 
the property : if more seriously, before the 
comitia centuriata, which could only pass 
capital sentences : in early times death, in 
later times the interdictio dquee et ignis, 
and the confiscation of property which ac- 
companied them. (/See Exilium. ) 

The proceedings in the assembly were 
opened by the accusing magistrate. In the 
comitia centuriata this would be a consul 
or prsetor, in the comitia tributa a tribune, 
sedile, or quaestor. The trial began with 
the dm diem, or fixing of a day for the 
proceedings. The accused was then either 
put into prison, or left free on giving bail 
for his appearance. To give the people 
some moans of arriving at a conclusion on 
the guilt or innocence of the acx3used, a 


preliminary investigation was held in three 
contiones at intervals of some days. Before 
these the accused was allowed to defend 
himself against the charge of the magistrate. 
At tlie last contio tho magistrate ])ronounced 
a provisional verdict, which (if adverse) was 
taken as a dolinite charge. At the same 
time ho fixed the day for the meeting of 
the comitia, always allowing an interval of 
thirty days. At the meeting of the comitia, 
supposing nothing had occurred to stop the 
proceedings—i.e. supposing the accused 
had gone into voluntary exile, or a tribune 
had interposed his veto, or the accuser had 
withdrawn the charge -the accuser made 
his projx)sal {rogdtio) to punish the accused. 
Thereupon the accused (or his advocate) 
spoke in his defence, the evidence of the 
witnesses who had been previously called 
was shortly gone through, and tho proofs 
laid before the assembly. Finally the 
votes were taken in tho usual manner, 
and the result at once made known. A pro- 
SBCution which remained unfinished at the 
expiration of the appointed time was not 
continued, but the accused was regarded 
as acquitted. The condemnation of tho 
accused was followed by the immediate 
infliction of the penalty. The sentence 
could only bo reversed by a subsequent 
resolution of the people. (See Restitutio.) 
The popular tribunals fell gradually into 
disuse : the standing judicial courts or 
quoistiones arose, the first of which was 
instituted in B.c. 149. In Cicero^s time 
there were eight of these commissions, each 
presided over by a prsetor or his represen- 
tative. These courts were respectively 
appointed to try the following offences: 
(1) RitpHundee, or official extortion ; (2) 
Mdiestas, or treason against the majesty 
of the State; (3) PBculdtus, or embezzle- 
ment ; (4) Ambitus, or attempt to gain office 
by unlawful means ; (6) Vis, or violence ; 
(6) De Slcdrtls, or murder; (7) Adul- 
tHrium, or adultery ; (8) Falsuni, or forgery. 
(See Ambitus, Maiestas, Peculatus, Repe- 
TUNDiE, Vis.) Any citizen, not an official, 
might bring the charge. On the proceed- 
ings, see Qu.<estio. 

The emnitia tributa were, after this, only 
set in motion in cases for which there was 
no queestio perpetua, or for which it was 
thought improper to institute a qufv.stio 
extraordlndrla. The popular tribunals of 
the comitia came to an end with the Re- 
public, but the qiKPstiones continued until 
the 2nd century a.d. to act as the regular 
criminal courts. Under the Empire the 
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aennto and the emperor had an extra- 
ordinary jurisdiction in criminal cases. 
1 he senatorial court, which met under the 
presidency of* the consuls, followed the pro- 
cedure of the (jiuvstioiU'Sy but its j>roceed- 
in^s were not ])ublic. The cases which 
it tried wei’c usually those which atfected 
persons of lii^h standing charged with 
political or olbcial otfrm'es. Tlie decision 
of the court took the form of a send fas 
amsaltunij bnt had all the force of a legal 
sentence. Tlic eiJi[)eror, in virtue of his 
tribunician aiitljority, had the power of 
neutralizing it by his veto. An interval 
of ten days occurred between sentence and 
execution, iji pursuance of an order of 
Tiberius made in 22 a.d. But up to that 
time the sentence was carried out imme- 
diately after being passed, even in capital 
cases. Capital punishment had in the re- 
publican times been practically abolished, 
but was at once reinstated under the 
imperial retjime. The emperor himself 
usually exercised his jurisdiction only over 
his own procurators and the higher officers 
of the army, notably in the case of strictly 
military offences. He acted as sole judge 
even when he invited the assistance of a 
jury {coasUluni). No formal act of accusa- 
tion was required. Cases which he w’as 
unwilling to settle himself he would gene- 
rally hand over to the qiuvstiones or the 
senatorial tribunals. The power of inflict- 
ing sentence of death on Roman citizens 
was confined originally to the emperor and 
senate ; but in later times the emperor, by 
a special mandate, transferred it for pur- 
poses of provincial administration, to the 
governors of the provinces, whose juris- 
diction extended to all citizens, with the 
exception of the high military officers, 
senators, and the dP.cHrldnSs of a mUnl- 
clplum, (See Decurio, 2.) The criminal 
jurisdiction in Rome and its neighbourhood 
for a radius of 100 miles was given to the 
proifectus urbi^ whose court ended by 
becoming the chief criminal court in the 
capital. The rest of Italy was placed under 
the jurisdiction of the prefect of the Prae- 
torian Guard. From the decision of these 
representatives of the imperial authority an 
appejil was allowed to the emperor. But, 
after the 3rd century a.d., the appeal 
mostly came before the praefect of the body- 
guard, whose judgment was generally final. 
The senatorial court came finally to acting 
only on the motion of the emperor. 

The Roman civil jurisdiction, like the 
criminal, belonged originally to the king, 


I from whom it passed to the consuls. With 
them it remained until a special magis- 
tracy, the j)rsetorship, was instituted for it. 
(See pR.ETOR.) According to ancient usage, 
the highest judicial authorities did not 
superintend the case from beginning to end. 
Thoa* action was usually confined to the 
])r(‘paration of the case and such measures 
as its conrS(i made absolutely necessary, as 
(.sup})Osing their interference was rerpiired) 
ill ordering execution of sentence. The 
investigation proper, and the passing of 
judgment, they as a rule handed over 
(with tlie consdnt of the parties) either to 
a single judge (see Judex) or reaiperdtOrPs 
(sec RF.rupERATOKEs) ap]>ointed for the 
occasion, or to the judicial collegia of the 
indices decemviri and centamviri^ ap- 
pointed, independently of special cases, for 
the whole year. As an introduction of the 
case, the plaintiff (pititor) was recjuiieU to 
bring the defendant (ri^Ms) before the tribu- 
nal of the magistrate (in ills). In the case 
of the pnetor, this would bo his tribunal 
in the Forum. If the accused failed cither 
to obey the personal summons of the plain- 
tiff (in ius vdedfto) or to appear by his 
representative (vindex)^ the plaintiff could, 
after calling a witness to attest that his 
summons was in order, take him before 
the praetor by force. In later time, to meet 
the cases in which the accused was unable 
to answer the summons immediately, the 
vadimonium was introduced. This was 
a promise, given by the accused on the 
security of sureties, that he would appear 
in court on a certain day, or if he failed 
would pay a sum of money, the amount 
of which depended on the nature of the 
question in dispute. The proceedings in 
iure^ or before the magistrate, took place 
according to certain definite formal rules, 
the so-called l£gls acttdn^s, the commonest 
of which was the actio sacrdmentl. This 
was accompanied by the utterance of a 
solemn formula partly by the magistrate, 
partly by the parties, and by certain sym- 
bolical acts. The smallest departure from 
the traditional formula involved the loss of 
the suit. The trial thus commenced, the 
next step was the iiulicis ddild^ or appoint- 
ment of a judge to try it. The case came 
on before the appointed index (in iudicio) 
on a day appointed. It was first shortly 
stated ; the parties or their advocates made 
their speeches, the evidence was tested and 
judgment pronounced. 

The cumbrous machinery of the leg is 
acMones gave way afterwards, in all cases 
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but a few, to the procedure by foi'mula. 
The forrnula was a docuiiieiit written out 
by the pra3tor, in which ho, after hearing 
ilic parties, suinmed up the points of the 
accusation and the replies of the accuscMl, 
appointed the judge, and gave him the 
matei ials for investigation and judgment. 
The proceedings in hidicio were then 
opened with the production of ih^ formula. 
The question of the debt being settled, the 
judge j)roceeded to make a valuation of the 
object in dispute, in case a definite amount 
had not been mentioned in the formula. 
On the procedure in case bf default, see 
CoNTUiMACiA. The judgment was irrever- 
sible. It was only in certain exceptional 
cases, notably if it appeared that any decep- 
tion or force ha<l been employed, that the 
magistrate who had appointed the judge, 
or his successor in offic.e, could sot it aside 
by restitutio in inti^gvum. If the com- 
demned party refused to make the payment, 
the magistrate who had prepared the case 
could order personal arrest or seizure of 
goods. {See Manus Iniectio and Bonorum 
Emptio.) 

The only weapon against abuse of judicial 
authority in the republican age was the 
right of appeal to a magistrate with the 
power of veto, (See Appellatio.) 

The system of civil jurisdiction continued 
to exist in the imperial period, though with 
many modifications in detail, until the 
3rd century a.d. After that, the excep- 
tional procedure (extra ordinem) in which 
the magistrate superintended the case till 
its conclusion and pronounced judgment at 
the end of it, became the usual one. The 
emperor, as supreme judge, had the power 
of deciding every case, criminal or other- 
wise, if his decision was appealed to. 
Further, he could interfere by his decree 
during the course of the trial, and either 
quash the verdict himself, or lay the appeal 
for decision before an authority constituted 
by himself for the purpose. In later times 
this authority was the prcefectus urhi, 
further appeal from this authority back 
the emperor was allowed. 1 

Jtdicium. The Latin name for a | 
court : mdicium pdpUlij a court in which | 
the populus acted as indices. Indicium ; 
privatum, a civil, iudicium publicum, a | 
criminal court; iudicium dOmesticum, a 
family court. (See Judicial Procedure.) 

Jug^rum. The unit of superficial mca- 
sure among the Romans. A rectangle 240 
Roman feet in length and 120 feet broad 
= 2B,B00 Roman square feet = rather more 


than half an English acre of 43,560 square 
feet. Two liundrcd iugerci form one cen- 
turla [about 132 acres]. 

Julian Calendar. See Calendar. 

Julianus. (1) Sale ins. An eminent 

Roman jurist, born in Africa, wlio lived in 
the days of Hadrian. Besides many original 
, work.s wliich wore long held in high esteem, 
he compiled at the command of the emperor 
in 131 A.D., a systematic collection of Edicts 
of the Pnetors, beginning with the repub- 
; lican time {edict urn peipetaum). This 
-was the first scientific collection of Roman 
; legal documents. Numerous fragments of 
' his works are quoted in the Digest. Cp. 
Corpus Juris Civilis (2). 

(2) Flavius Claudius, “ the Apostate.^’ 

I Born at Constantinople A.D. 331 ; he was 
■ the sou of Julius Coiistaiitius, a brother 
i of Constantiuo the Great. In spite of his 
j early monastic education, he was so strongly 
prepossessed against the Christian religion 
owing to the murderous deeds of his own 
family, the persecutions he suffered at the 
hands of his cousin Constantins, and his 
own intercourse with the most renowned 
Sophists both in Nic5media and at Athens, 
that, on his elevation to the imperial 
throne in 361, he attempted to drive 
out Christianity, and to restore Paganism 
on the foundation of Neo-Platonic philo- 
sophy. His attempts were however cut 
short by his death in the war against the 
Persians. We still possess eight essays 
written by him in Greek, in the form of 
speeches ; seventy-eight letters of the most 
varied contents, valuable as throwing light 
on his character and his aims ; and two 
satirical writings: (i) The Ccesars, or the 
Banquet, a brilliant criticism on the Roman 
emperors, from Csesar downwards, in the 
form of Varro^s Menippean satires ; (ii) the 
Mis6p6g0n (Beard-Hater), a satire directed 
against the inhabitants of Antioch, who had 
cast ridicule on his beard and his philosophic 
garb. Of his work directed against the 
Christians and their religion, which he com- 
posed in Antioch before the expedition 
against the Persians, only extracts and 
fragments survive. Julian is one of the 
cleverest, most cultivated and elegant writers 
of the period after the birth of Christ. 

JMlns C&pltolinus. A Roman historian. 
(See SCRIPTORES HlSTORIiE AUGUSTiE.) 

JMlus Valerius. The Latin translator of 
the romance of pseud o-Callisthfines on Alex- 
ander the Great. (See Callisthenes.) 

Junius Cordus. A Roman historian. (See 
SCRIPTORES HlSTORIiE AUGUSTiE.) 
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Juno (i.e. lurinoj a fcminiiio form cor- 
rr‘S])on(lirig to Idvis contained in iCipltcr), 
In the Italian mytholo"}", the qneen of 
heaven and of heavenly lif^ht, csjxHn’ally 
tJiat of tlie new moon; the wife of Jupiter. 
After she had been identilied with the 
(ireek Hera she was regarded as the 

daughter of Saturniis (who was identified 
witli Cronus), and as sister of her husband. 
In Italy, as the (pieen of womankind, she 
was th(‘, representative of woman in general, 
to such a degree that, as every man iiad his 
(irtuKSj so every woman had her Tuno, to 
whom she offered sacrifice and b}' whom she 
swore. It was as luno LnrJna (the bringer 
of light) that she w’as worshi])ped from the 
most ancient times and in many parts of 
Italy. As such, she was the goddess of the 
beginnings of all the months, and on the 
calends, at Rome, the rex sacrorum and his 
wife made regular sacrifices to her. As all 
goddesses of light are also goddesses of birth 
(the appearance of the light from out of the 
darkness being looked on as a birth), under 
the same name of Lxicina she was honoured 
as tlie mightiest of the goddesses of birth. 
Her temple at Rome, in a sacred grove, wtis 
one of the most ancient and venerated. By 
a custom dating back to Numa, a piece of 
gold was placed in her treasury there at the 
birth of every male child. The Mdlrondlia 
{(pv,) was the most famous feast of the 
goddess. It was celebrated by the Roman 
matrons and virgins on the 1st March. At 
this festival the goddess was represented 
veiled, with a flower in her right hand, and 
an infant in swaddling clothes in her left. 
Another ancient worship highly honoured 
throughout Italy was that of luno SOsplta 
(the Saviour), whose ancient grove and 
temple at LantivTum was deemed sacred at 
Rome, which itself had two temples to this 
divinity. At an appointed time in every 
year the Roman consuls offered a sacrifice 
to the Juno at La’ luvium. The image of the 
goddess at that place wore, over the robes 
of a matron, a goatskin which served as hel- 
met and cuirass, with a shield held in one 
hand and a spear brandished in the other. 
This worship assigned to the goddess who 
presided over the life of woman the char- 
acter of a divinity of protecting power. 

Iiino Curltis^ or Quirltis armed with 
a spear), who was specially worshipped by 
the Sabines, was filso a warlike goddess. 
As goddess of marriage Juno was invoked 
at weddings under many names. As D6m%- 
duca she conducts the bride into the bride- 
groom’s house ; as Unxia she anoints the 

D. c. A. 


doorposts as a sign of good omen at her 
reception; as Cinxia she ties and unlooses 
the marriage girdle ; and as Proniiba and 
Inga she is the foundress of marriage. On 
the citadels of towns, which wore deemed 
to be under her }>articiilar protection, she 
was specially worshipped by matrons, either 
with Jupiter, or alone, as luno Regina^ be- 
ing the wife of Idplter Rex and the highest 
celestial goddess. In this capacity she had 
her chief temple at Rome, on the Capitol, 
close to Jupiter. It was there that the 
well-known geese were ke])t, which were 
sacred to her as being prolific and domesti- 
cated (U’eatures. Another higlily honoured 
fane of Iwno Regina was on the Aventino, 
to which her worship had been transplanted 
from Veil after the destruction of that city. 
There was also a temple on the Capitol dedi- 
cated to luno Monita (“ the admonisher ”), 
in gratitude (it was said) for her salutary 
jidmonitions [Cic., De DivinationCy i 45 
§ 101]. Money derived from the goddess 
its designation Monefxiy as it was coined 
in the temple of lano Moneta. Another 
most ancient Roman worship was that of 
luno CaprOtJna (Juno of the goat). This 
was celebrated by the festival held by 
female slaves on the 7th July, called Nona* 
Cajyi'otinoi, {See Ca protina. ) In the third 
Punic War the worship of luno Ccelestis 
was brought into Rome from Carthage. 
This was the ancient tutelary goddess of 
Carthage, strictly speaking the Astarte of 
the Phoenicians. When Carthage was 
restored under the Empire, her worship 
flourished anew. Not only the goose, but 
also the raven that loves the heights, was 
sacred to her as the protectress of citadels. 

Jupiter {luppU^r), In the Italian my- 
thology, the highest god in heaven, cor- 
responding to the Greek Zeus (q.v.), with 
whom he was identical, not only in his 
nature, but also in his name. For Jupiter 
is compounded of I6v%s (an older form is 
Diovis) and pater; Zeus stands for Dicus 
(Indian Diaus — ''*' the bright heaven ”). As 
in course of time the Italian god became 
identified with the Greek, he was regarded 
as a son of Saturn and of Ops, the 
deities deemed to correspond to the Greek 
UrSnus and Rhea respectively. From 
Jupiter comes all that appears in the 
heavens. As Lucetius (from luXy “ light ”) 
he is the bringer of light, the cause of the 
dawn of day, as well as of the full moon at 
night. Just as the calends (1st) of each 
month are sacred to Juno, so the ides (13th or 
15th), whicli are full-moon days, are sacred 
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to Jupiter. On these his special priest, the 
fldmen diCClis^ offers him the Idulia^ a 
sacrifice of a white lamb. While he 
watches over fair weather, he also controls 
all other weather ; as FtdgurCdor and 
FulmlnCdor (“ Hasher of lightning ”) and as 
Tdnans or TondrMlis (“ thunderer ”) he 
brings down those fearful storms which 
were familiar to Rome : as Pluvius he sends 
a fertilizing rain. Any place, or thing, 
struck by lightning was supposed to be 
sacred to Jupiter as having been taken 
possession of by him, and thus it needed a 
particular dedication. Puteal.) As the 
god of rain, there was instituted in his 
honour at Rome a festival of supplication, 
called dqiuvhcium. In this the pontlf7c&s 
brought into Rome from the temple of Mars 
outside the Porta CclpCna a cylindrical stone 
called the Idpls mdndlls (rain-stone), while i 
the matrons followed the procession with I 
bare feet, as did also the magistrates, unac- I 
companied by their uisignia. In the same | 
cliaracter he was appealed to by the country- 
folk, before sowing time and in the spring 
and autumn, when a sacrificial feast was 
offered to him. Ho and Juno were wor- 
shipped before the commencement of the 
harvest, even before any sacrifice to Ceres. 
Throughout all Latium, the feast of the 
Vtndlia (q,v,) was celebrated in his honour 
as the giver of wine ; and at the commence- 
ment of the vintage season he was offered 
a lamb by the Jlavicn Dial is. He was 
honoured in all Italy, after Mars, as the 
decider of battles and giver of victory; 
this was specially the case at Rome, where, 
as early as the days of Romfilus, shrines 
were founded to him as Stator (‘‘he who 
stays flight ”) and Ferctrius (to whom the 
spoils taken by a Roman general in the 
field from a hostile general were offered. 
See Spolia). He watche.s over justice and 
truth, and is therefore the most ancient 
and mo.st important god of oaths; he was 
specially called on by the fetidUs (q.v,) 
as a witness at the ceremonies connected 
with treaties of peace. Not only the law 
of nations, but also the law of hospitality, 
is under his special protection, and while 
he causes his blessing to fall on the whole 
country, he is also the god of good fortune 
and blessing to the family. His gracious 
power does not confine itself to the present 
alone ; by means of signs comprehensible to 
experts, he reveals the future (see Auspicia) 
and shows his approval or disapproval of 
a contemplated undertaking. 

He was worshipped of old on the Alban I 


i Hill, by the Latin people, as their ancestral 
I god, under the name of luppiter Tjdtidris 
j (or Ldtidlis) ; at the formation of the Latin 
I league he was honoured as the god of the 
I league by a sacrificial feast, which they all 
held in common ; even after its dissolution 
the sacrifice was continued under the super- 
intendence of the consuls. (See Feki.?*:.) 
The chief seat of his worship in Rome was 
the Capitol, where he w^as honoured as the 
ideal head of the State, as the Increaser and 
Preserver of Roman might and power, under 
the name of luppiter Optlmus Maximus 
(“ Best and Greatest ”). It was there that 
his earthenware image was enthroned, with 
the thunderbolt in its right hand. It stood 
in the centre of the temple begun by Tar- 
quYiiius Super bus, the last of the kings, and 
finished and dedicated in the first year of 
the Republic. In the pediment of the temple 
was the qtcadriga^ the attribute of the god 
of thunder, while the chambers to the left 
and right were dedicated to Juno and to 
Minerva respectively. Hero the consuls, 
at their entry into office and their dejmrture 
to war, made their solemn vows; hither 
came the triumphal procession of the victor, 
who was clad in the festal garb of the god, 
and who, before offering to Jupiter the 
customary thank-offering of white oxen, 
prayed to his image and placed in his lap 
the laurel-wreath of victory bound about 
the faseCs, Hither poured in, to adorn the 
I temple and to fill its treasures, countless 
' multitudes of costly votive offerings from 
the State, from generals and private citi- 
zens, and from foreign kings and nations. 
When, after its existence for 400 years, 
the ancient temple was destroyed by fire 
in B.c. 83, it was rebuilt on its original plan 
but with increased magnificence (b.c. 78). 
The image of the god Avas a copy in gold 
and ivory of the Olympian Zeus (q»v.). The 
temple was burnt down again a.d. 70, and 
Vespasian had scarcely restored it when a 
fresh fire burnt it down A.D. 80, whereupon 
Domitian in a.d. 82 erected the temple 
which continued to stand as late as the 9th 
century. 

As was natural for the most exalted 
god of the Roman State, he had the most 
splendid festivals in his honour. Amongst 
the greatest of these were the lUdl JROmdnt, 
the Itcdi magni^ and the ludi plebcii, 
(See Games.) Under the Empire the 
Capitoline Jupiter was recognised as the 
loftiest representative of the Roman name 
and State, whose vicegerent on earth was 
the emperor. As his worship gradually 
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spread over the whole empire, ho finally 
became the representative of the pagan 
world in general. He was often identified 
with the native gods of the provinces, 
including the sun-god of HeliSpolIs and 
D5llche in Syria, who, from the 2nd and 
3rd centuries A.D., was worshipped far 
and wide under tlio name of Inppiter 
JleliopolUdnus and DoUch&nus. Antoninus 
built for the former the magnificent temple 
of Heliopolis, or Baalbec. He was simi- 
larly identified with various Celtic and 
Grerman gods, especially those who were 
worshipped on Alpine mountain-tops as 
juotectors of travellers. As an example of 
tlie latter we have Iiq^piter Optimus Maxi- 
mus PcRnlnuSj whose seat was on the Great 
St. Bernard. 

Jurisprudence. The science of law is the 
one branch of Roman literature which had 
a purely national development. From an 
early date there were definite legal ordi- 
nances in Rome, and shortly after the 
expulsion of the kings a collection of 
regiai was made by a certain Gains 
PS-pirius. Those consisted of archaic cus- 
tomary laws of a strongly sacerdotal char- 
acter, and arbitrarily attributed to individual 
kings (known as the lus Pdplrldnum), 
However, the foundation of the collective 
legal life of the Romans was })rimarily the 
well known law of the Tvv^olve Tables, 
B.c. 451-450. {See Tvvklve Tables.) This 
put an end to the want of a generally 
known law ; for the knowledge of previous 
legal decisions, like the whole of the 
judicial procedure, had been hitherto 
kept in the exclusive possession of the 
patricians. The administration of the law 
remained as formerly in the hands of the 
patricians alone, for they kept from the 
plebeians all knowledge of the dlds fasti 
and nilfastij i.e. the da3^s on which legal 
proceedings might or might not be taken, 
as also the forms of pleading which were 
regularly employed {legls actldnCs), The 
latter were so highly important that the 
least infraction of them would involve the 
loss of the cause. This condition of things 
existed for a long time, until Appius 
Claudius CaicMs drew up a calendar of the 
days on which causes could be pleaded, and 
a list of the forms of pleading. These were 
made public about 304 B.c. by his secretary, 
Gnteiis Flavius, after whom they were then 
called lus Flaviannm. By these means 
a knowledge of the law became generally 
attainable. It soon had eminent repre- 
sentatives among the plebeians in the 


persons of Publius SeinprOnius Sophus and 
Tiberius Coruncdnlus, In ancient da^^s, 
however, the w’ork of the jurists was purely 
practical. It was considered an honourable 
thing for men learned in the law to allow 
people to consult them {eonsulUre^ hence 
iuris, or hire considti) either in the Forum 
or at appointed hours in their own houses, 
and to give them legal advice {responsa). 
It was iiminly by a kind of oral tradition that 
the knowledge of law was luinded down, as 
the most eminent jurists allowed younger 
moil to be present at these consultations 
as listeners {audltOrSs or disclpidl). The 
beginning of literary activity in this depart- 
ment, as in others, dates from the second 
Punic War. It begins with the earliest 
exposition of existing law. Sextus Filins 
Cdtus published in 204 b.c. a work named 
Tripertlta (from its being divided into three 
parts) or Jus Jlijlidnum, which consisted of 
the text of the laws of the Twelve Tables 
together with interpretations, and the legal 
forinuloi for carrying on suits. Prom the 
middle of the 2nd century it became 
common to make collections of the responsa 
of eminent jurists, and to use them as a 
source of legal information. Among others, 
Marcus Porcius Cdto^ the son of Cato the 
Eider, made a collection of this kind. In 
some families knowledge of the law was in 
a measure hereditarj^, as in those of the 
AClii, Porcii, Sulpicii, and Mucii. A 
member of the last family, the pontifex 
Quintus MCicius Sca*v6la (died B.c. 82), was 
the first who, with the aid of the formal 
precision of the Stoic philosophy, gave a 
scientific and systematic account of all 
existing law, in his work, Dc lure Clvlli, 
Servius Sulpicius Uufus^ the contemporary 
and friend of Cicero, further advanced this 
new and more methodical treatment of law 
by his numerous writings and by training up 
pupils, such as Aulus Ofilius and Publius 
Alfdnus Vdrus, The former rendered great 
assistance to Caesar in his scheme for 
forming the whole of the lus Civile into 
a single code. Besides these there were 
several eminent jurists at the close of the 
Republic: Gaius Trebatius Testa, Quintus 
JElius Tiibero, Gaius ^lius Gallus, and 
Aulus Cascellius. 

While under the Republic the learned 
jurist had held an inferior position to the 
orator in influence and importance, there 
is no doubt that under the Empire public 
eloquence became subordinate, and the 
position of the jurists was the most coveted 
and influential in the State, especially when 
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Augustus decreed that the opinions of 
jurists authorized by the head of the State 
were to have the validity of law. It was 
from the jurists as advisers of the emperor 
that all legislation now proceeded. They 
had access to all the highest oHices of the 
court and of the State. Accordingly the 
men of the highest gifts and cliaractor 
betook themselves naturally to this pro- 
1‘ession, and even introduced into the laws 
an increased unity, consistency, and syste* 
inatic order. Under Augustus two jurists 
were pre-eminent, Quintffs Antistius Labeo 
and Gains Ateins the founders of 

the two later schools, named, after their 
j)upils vSempronius Pr(5culus and Masurius 
Sabinus, the Procululni and Sabin i respec- 
tively. Labeo sought to extend his pro- 
fessional knowledge, whilst Caj)ito held fast 
to the traditions of former jurists. 

The first scientific collection of laws was 
made under Hadrian by the Sabiniau 
Sedvins Jnlianns, with his Edirtnyn 
Perpetimniy a classified collection of the 
prfetorian edicts from the times of the lie- 
public. (See Ediotum.) Sextus Ponpdnins, 
his somewhat younger contemporary, (com- 
posed amongst other things a history of the 
law till the time of Hadrian. 

Under the Antonines jurisprudence was 
able to claim a remarkable representative 
in the Asiatic Gams, but it received its 
completion and conclusion in the first half 
of the 3rd century a.u., through jKmUiiis 
P(lpiniCtnus,Domitius l]lpulnus,tmd lulius 
Paulus, After their time there were no 
jurists of gueat and original capacity. In 
the 4th century literary activity revived 
again, but confined itself to the collection 
of legal authorities, especially that of im- 
perial ordinances. Thus the Codex Pheo- 
ddsidnus, finished in a.d. 438, contains an 
official record of all the enactments decreed 
by the emperor.s from the time of Con- 
stantine. Under Justinian I (527-5G5 a.d.) 
the last and most complete Roman collection 
of laws was made, under the name of the 
Corpus Juris Civilis ((/.?'.). 

JustinUnns. See Coitpus Juris Civilis. 

Justinus. A Latin author, who com- 
posed, probably in the 2nd century a.d., 
an abstract, still extant, of the Universal 
History of Pompeius Trogus {Trogi Pompel 
Histdnariim Philippicdriim EpitOnia). It 
enjoyed a groat reputation in the Middle 
Ages. Of the circumstances of his life 
nothing is known. 

Justltlam. The term by which the 
Romans designated a legal vacation, or 


cessation from business in the courts of 
, justice, in the sittings of the senate, and 
! even in private life, when all the shops 
j were closed. This took place on extraor- 
i dinary occasions, such as famine, or during 
the perils of war, and, under the Empire, 
on the death of a member of the imperial 
family. It was decreed by the highest 
magistrate present in Rome, subject to the 
approval of the senate. When the occasion 
had pas.s('-d by, it was removed by a special 
edict on the part of the magistrate. 

Juturna. An old Ijatin goddess of foun- 
tains, sometimes said to have been beloved 
by Jupiter, from whom she received the 
dominion over all the rivers and w'aters of 
Latium. She is also called the wife of 
Janus, and by him the mother of Pontus, 
the god of springs. Vergil makes her the 
sister of Turnus of Ardea, king of the 
Rutiili, probably in allusion to a spring 
named after her in the country bctw'ceii 
Ardea and Lavinium. Besides the pond 
of Juturna in the Fonim at Rome, there 
was also a spring bearing her name in the 
Campus Martins, the water of which was 
considered sacred and salutary, and was 
therefore employed in all sacrilicial rites 
and services, and also used by sick people. 
On January 11th, the anniversary of the 
day on which her temple was erected in the 
Campus Martins by Lutatius Catulus, all 
workmen engaged on aqueducts and the like 
celebrated the Juturnalia, As a goddess 
who dispenses water, she was, together 
with Vulcan, specially invoked at the break- 
ing out of fires. [Juturna — Pi rdurna.] 
Jtivdnalis {I)i?clnms lUnius). The great 
Roman satirist, born at Aquinum, a town 
of the Volscians, about 47 a.d. Ac- 
cording to the accounts of his life which 
have come down to us, he was the son, 
either real or adopted, of a wealthy freed- 
man, and spent the first half of his life in 
Rome engaged in declamatory exercises, 
more for pleasure than as a preparation 
for the Forum or the schools. He continued 
there until he became a knight. In an in- 
scription of the time of Domitian he is named 
as dmimvir and as a flanien of Vespasian 
in his native town, and also as tribune of 
the first Dalmatian cohort. The command 
of a cohort is also specified in the accounts 
already mentioned. According to these he 
was sent into banishment under the pre- 
tence of military distinction, because in a 
satirical composition he had taken the 
liberty of denouncing the political influen(3e 
of a favourite. comedian of the emperor 
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As to the place and date of his banishment, 
Uie accounts vary between Britain and 
E^ypt, and also between the last years of 
Doinitian (against which theory there are 
weighty objections) and the reigns of either 
Trajan or Hadrian. In any case he died 
after 127 a.d., according to one account, in 
the eighty-second year of his life, or about 
130, the cause being grief «at his exile. By 
others he is made to return to Borne before 
his death. Wo possess sixteen satires by 
him, which the grammarians have divided 
into five books. In these he delineates with 
moral indignation and with pitiless scorn the 
universal corruption of society, particularly 
in the times of Doinitian, painting its vices 
in Jill their nakedness and ugliness with 
t he most glaring colours. His composition 
is often concise to the verge of obscurity, 
and by its strong rhetorical colouring be- 
trays his earlier studies. In his own day, 
and afterwards, his satires enjoyed great 
popularity, and were hold in high repute 
even in the Middle Ages. Owing to his 
obscurity he early attracted the attention 
of learned men of old,hn(l we still possess 
the remains of their industry in a collection 
of Scholia. [About the life of the poet 
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Knights. Sec Equitks and Hippkis. 


I nothing certain can be really ascertaine<l 
except from the hints given in his own 
writings. The biographies which have 
come down to us must bo used with ex- 
treme caution : and it is not at all certain 
that the inscription mentioned above refers 
to him at all.] 

Juvencus {Gains Vetflus Aqullius). A 
Christian Latin poet and a jiresbyter in 
Spain. About 330 he composed a poetic 
version of the gospel narrative {Histovia 
Evangcltca) in four books ; he also cast the 
books of Moses and Joshua [and Judges] into 
the form and phraseology of the Roman epic 
poets. This seems to have been the earliest 
attempt to make the Christian literature 
rival the pagan in beauty of form, and to 
supplant and su])ersede heathen poetry as 
a means of cducat ion. [The epic paraphrase 
of tlie llcptatench is now no longer ascribed 
to Juvencus, but to Cyprhan, not the bishop 
of Carthage, but a Gaul of the 6th century, 
in all probability the third bishop of Toulon. 
(The Latin lle2)tatcuch^ critically reviewed 
l)y Prof. Mayor, pp. xxxiv-xlii). See 
Cyprian, 2.] 

Jtiventas. The Roman goddess of youth. 
(See Hebe.) 

’C C 


Lahd&cus. Son of P^ilydorus, grandson of 
Cadmus, and father of Lalus {q.i\). 

LS,b6rlus {Dccimns). The originator and 
leading representative of the mime (q.tK) as 
a form of literature; born about 105 B.C. 
Being a Roman knight with a strong love 
of freedom, he roused the wrath of the 
dictator Ca3sar ; accordingly in B.C. 45 
the latter compelled him to appear on the 
stage at the age of sixty, and to compote 
with his rival Publilius Syrus. In the pro- 
logue to the piece, one of the most beautiful 
monuments of Roman literature which have 
come dowm to us, Ijaberius complains bit- 
terly of the indignity put upon him. His 
appearing as an actor involved the loss of 
knightly rank, which in this case, however, 
was restored to him by Caesar. He died 
at Putcoli in 43. Apart from the prologue 
already mentioned, we have only unimpor- 
tant fragments of more than forty of his 
mimes These bear witness to the origina- 
lity of his wit and the vigour of hi« style. 


L&cema. The Latin term for a coarse, 
dark-coloured cloak, fastened on the shoulder 
by a brooch, which was in use as a protec- 
tion against rain. It was provided with a 
hood. Ill later times the name was given 
to a light and elegant mantle, either white or 
dyed in Tyrian purple, which was worn over 
the toga to complete the costume at games 
or other outdoor occasions. In the time of 
Augustus, who forbade its use in the Forum 
or Circus, it formed part of the military 
uniform. It was afterwards commonly 
worn even in Rome itself. 

L&chSsis {Greek). One of the three 
goddesses of fate. {See Mcer.e.) 

Liconlcum. A species of dry sweating- 
bath, introduced from Greece by the Romans 
towards the end of the Republic. It was 
specially used to correct the effects of 
excessive indulgence at the table, by in- 
ducing severe perspiration; at the conclusion 
of the process it was usual to take either a 
cold plunge or a shower-bath. The dry 
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sweating-bath was taken in a small, circular 
room, covered with a cupola, and capable of 
being raised to a high degree of temperature. 
Its sole light was admitted through a hole in 
its vaulted roof. Under this opening there 
hung on chains a bronze shield {cllpeiis)* 
by elevating and depressing which it was 
possible to regulate the temperature. 

Lactantius {Firniiamis), A pupil of 
Arn5bius, summoned by Diocletian to teach 
rhetoric in the school of NicOrnedia in ; 
Bithynia. Here he embraced Christianity ! 
(before A.n. 303), and in his old age (about I 
317) he became the teacher, in Gaul, of 
Crispus, the son of Constantine the Great. 
Ho is remarkable above all Christian 
authors for the purity and smoothness of 
his style, for whicli he was indebted to the 
careful study of Cicero, so much so indeed, 
as to have earned the title of the Christian 
Cicero. His great work is the Intro- ! 
duction to Divine Knowledge” {Divines 
InstitUti6nes\ in seven books. A poem on I 
the phoenix, in eighty-five couplets, is also ! 
ascribed to him; but this ascription is 
doubtful. I 

L&cunaria {Ldcadria^ lAqiMrXa), The j 
Latin name for the panelled ceilings of rooms | 
which were formed by placing planks across i 
the beams of the roof, whereby hollow 
spaces were prodiu^ed. These spaces were ' 
covered with wood or ivory, or ornamented i 
with sculptured reliefs or pictures ; occa- 
sionally they were even gilded or inlaid 
with plates of gold. [Horace, OcZes, ii 18, 
1.] In banqueting-rooms they were some- 
times so formed that the panels could be 
slipped aside to let flowers, wreaths, and 
other complimentary presents fall in showers 
on the guests below. [Suetonius, Nero^ 31.] 

Laddn. The hundred-headed dragon, who 
watched over the garden of the Hesperldes 
; the son of Phorcys (or of Typhon) 
and of Ceto. He was slain by Henlcles 
when he went to fetch the golden apples. 

L»na. An ancient Roman garment. It 
was a woollen mantle, fastened by a brooch, 
of a coarse, shaggy material, twice as thick 
as an ordinary toga. Under the Umpire it 
was very generally worn as an outer cloak 
by all classes of society, esspecially on going 
out to supper. 

Laertes. King of Ithaca, and son of Arcl- 
sius, a son of Zeus. He was the husband 
of Anticleia and father of Odysseus {q.v.), 

LsBstrjf’gdnSs. In Homer, a race of giants 
and cannibals dwelling in the distant north, 
where the nights are so short that the 
shepherd driving his flock out meets the 


shepherd who is driving his flock in. Their 
j city was Telepylus, founded by Lamus. 
When Odysseus {q,v,) came there on his 
wanderings, their king was Antipliates. 
The later Greeks placed the home of the 
La^strygoiiians in Sicily, to the south of 
I Etna, near the town of Leontini ; the 
Romans, on the southern coast of Latiuin, 
near Formim. [Homer, Od, x 82, 108 ; 
Thuc., vi 2 ; Cic., Ad Atticiim ii 13 ; Horace, 
Odes iii 18, 34.] {See Painting, fig. 5.) 

Lsevius. A Roman epic and lyric poet. 
(See Epos and Lykic Poetky.) 

LftgCBna, L&gdna ; L&gyiids. See Vessels. 

LMus. The son of Labdacus, grandson of 
P(5lyd6rus, and great-grandson of Cadmus. 
When his guardian Lycus was banished or 
slain by Amphlon {q,v,) and Zethus, ho fled 
to Pelops. At the death of the usurpers, 
he ascended the throne of his fathers and 
married J5casta. {See (Edifus.) 

Lamp&dedrdmia. See Torch-race. 

Lamprldius. One of the Scriptorcs His- 
torice Augustce {q^v,). 

Lamps. See Lighting. 

Lancea. See Leg /on, near end, 

L&nista. The Roman name for a fen- 
cing-master or trainer of gladiators. {See 
Gladiatores.) 

Lantern of Demosthenes. A mediaeval 
name for the monument of Lysicrates (//./;.). 
Lanterns. See Lighting. 



LAOCOON AND HIS SONS. 
(Rome, Vatican.) 


Ladedon. According to the post-Homeric 
story, a priest of Apollo. Ho had displeased 
that god by marrying against his wishes; 
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end, when the Greeks had departed for a 
time from Troy, leaving the wooden horse 
behind them, he again offended, by serving 
as a priest on the occasion of the sacrifice 
offered to Poseidon. Accordingly, in the 
midst of the sacrificial feast, the god sent two 
serpents who strangled Laocoon and one of 
his sons. In Vergirs account ii 230] 
Laocoon draws down upon himself the wrath 
of Athena, not only for warning the Trojans 
against the guile of the Greeks, but for 
piercing with a spear the flank of the horse 
dedicated to the goddess. Whilst he was 
sacrificing to Poseidon on the beach, Athena 
caused two snakes to emerge from the sea 
and strangle the father and both of his 
sons. This incident has been represented 
in the famous group of sculpture (see cut), 
the work of the Rhodian artists Agesander, 


war against him, and after capturing the 
city, slew him and all his sons, except Priam. 

Laquearia. See Lacuna ui a. 

Laquearius. See Gladiatokes. 

Lara. See Mania. 

•L&rarium. The shrine of the JMres 
(See Lares.) 

L&res (i.e. lords). The Latin name for 
the good .spirits of the departed, who even 
after death continue to be active in bring- 
ing blessing on their posterity. The origin 
of the worship of the Lares is traced to the 
fact that the Romans buried their dead in 
their own houses, until it was forbidden by 
the laws of the Twelve Tables. Every 
house had individually a lar fdmllMris^ 
who was the “ lord ” or tutelary spirit of 
the family ; his chief care was to prevent 
its dying out. His image, habited in a t6ga^ 


POlydorus, and Athenc^dorus, 
which was found in 1506 amid 
the ruins of the house of the 
emperor Titus at Rome. It is 
now in the Belvedere court of 
the Vatican Museum. (Comp. 
Sculpture.) 

Ladd&meia. (Lat. -la). The 
daughter of Acastus, and wife 
of ProtSsIlaus (q.v.). She was 
celebrated for her attachment to 
ber husband, whom she followed 
to death of her own free will. 

LadmSdon. Son of Hus and 
Eurydice, father of Priam, 
Tithonus, and Hesidne, and 
king of Ilium. Apollo and 
PSseidon served him for wages, 
the former pasturing his flock 
on Mount Ida, while the latter, 
either alone or with the help 
•of Apollo and iEacus (7.V.), built 
the walls of the town. But 
Laomedon defrauded the gods 
of the payment that had been 
agreed upon. Apollo therefore 
visited the land with a plague, 
and Poseidon sent a sea-monster, 
to whom the king was forced 
to offer his daughter Hesione. 
Hertlcles, on his way back from 
the Amazons, found the maiden 
chained to a rock in the sea, and 
he offered to kill the monster if 
he were given the magic horses 
which Zeus had bestowed on 
Tros in exchange for Ganymede, 



♦altar ok lakes comkitales. 
(Pompeii.) 


whom he had carried off. Laomedon agreed stood between the two Pi^ndtes^ in the 
to this, but again broke his promise. Accor- Idrdrium or shrine of the Lnres^ beside the 
dingly Her&cles (q.v.) subsequently waged household hearth, which in early days was 
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in i\\e aMtm ; the group as a whole was 
also commonly called either the Lares or 
the Ptmdtcs, The ancient Roman and his 
children saluted it daily with a morning 
pi-ayor and an offering from the table ; for, 
after the chief meal was over, a portion of 
it was laid on the fire on the hearth. When 
the hearth and the Lares were not in the 
eating-room, the offering was ])laced on a 
special table before the shrine. Regular 
sacrifices were offered on the calends, 
nones, and ides of every month and at all 
important family festivities, such as the 
birthday of the father of the family, the 
assumption by a son of the t6ga virllis^ the 
marriage of a child, or at the reception of 
a bride, or the return of any member of 
the family after a long absence. On such 
occasions the iMres were covered with gar- 
lands and cakes and honey ; wine and in- 
cense, and animals, especially swine, were 
offered up. Out of doors the Lares were 
also honoured as tutelary divinities, and in 
the chapels at the cross-ways {compUa) 
there were always two lares compitCd€s or 
vicOmni (one for each of the intersecting 
roads) which were honoured by a popular 
festival {Compif Cilia) held four times a year 
[cp. cut). Augustus added to the Lares the 
Gl^nlus Augustl^ and commanded two 
regular feasts to be held in honour of these 
divinities, in the months of May and 
August. Eurthor, there were Lares belong- 
ing to the whole city {lares priestUes), 
They were invoked with the mother of the 
LareSf also called Lara, Larunda, or Mania 
and had an ancient altar and temple 
to themselves in Rome. The Lares were 
invoked as protectors on a journey, in the 
country, in war, and, on the sea. In con- 
trast to these good spirits we have the 
Larval (q.v,), 

Larunda. See Mania. 

Larvse. In Roman belief the Larvaiy in 
contrast to the Lares (the good spirits of 
the departed), wore the souls of dead people 
who could find no rest, either owing to 
their own guilt, or from having met with 
some indignity, such as a violent death. 
They were supposed to wander abroad in 
the form of dreadful spectres, skeletons, 
etc., and especially to strike the living with 
madness. Similar spectres of the night are 
the L^muri^s, To expel them from the 
house, peculiar expiatory rites were held 
on three days of the year, the 9th, 11th, 
and 13th of May, the when all 

the tempjes were closed, and marriages 
avoided. ' 


! Lasus (Gr. Lasos), A Greek dithyrambic 
poet. {See. Dithykambos.) 

Latifundium. The Latin term for an 
extensive landed estate which was w'orked 
by means of slaves. Lands of the State 
(see Ager Publicus) taken into permanent 
use by occupdtiO formed the foundation 
of these properties, and their possessor 
enlarged them by obtaining contiguous pro- 
perty either by purchase or by forcible 
appropriation. This system of latifundia 
gradually caused the utter ruin of the 
Italian peasantry, and involved in it the 
general destruction of the community [Lati- 
fundia perdidcre Italian i, Pliny, N, 7/., 
xviii 35]. 

L&tini. The name originally given by 
the Romans, in the language of constitu- 
tional law, to those who belonged to the 
Latin league. At its dissolution, in b.c. 
338, tho}’^ did not receive the right of Roman 
citizenship, but entered into the condition 
of dependent sdcii {q.v.) ; they had a defi- 
nite precedence over the other sadly pos- 
sessed the cornmerciuni {q.v,)y and the right 
of settlement in Romo, and their attain- 
ment of the right of citizenship was mate- 
rially facilitated. They received this when 
they had once filled any annual public 
office in their community, or when, on 
settling in Rome, they left a son beliind 
them in the colony to which they belonged. 
After the right of citizenship had been 
given to all the inhabitants of Italy (b.c. 
89), this lus Lafliy or Latin Right, became 
useless for Italy ; it was even given by 
many of the emperors to communities in 
the provinces, and a.d. 212 all free inhabi- 
tants of the empire received the right of 
citizenship. After this time the only 
Latini remaining were those called the 
Lntini lunlClniy slaves who had been in- 
formally sot at liberty, and who were 
allowed this privilege from the time of 
Tiberius. 

L&tinus. Son of Faunus and of the Nymph 
M&rica (according to another story, of Her- 
cules and Fauna, or of Odysseus and Circe). 
He was king of Latium, and father of 
Lavinia, the wife of ^neas (q-v,), 

Latona, See Leto. 

L&yatrlna. See Baths. 

L&yema. The Roman patroness of thieves. 
There was an altar dedicated to her at the 
gate named after her the Porta Laverndlls. 

Layinla. Daughter of Latinus, and wife 
of JEneas {q.v,). 

L^ander (Gr. Ll^andrds). A youth of 
Abydos, on the Hellespont, whose storj^ was 
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very celebrated in ancient times, and was 
the theme of a minor epic poem by Musaeiis 
iq.v.). He was in love wdth Hero ((/.u.), and 
every ni^ht swam across the Hellespont to 
visit her in her solitary tower at Lesbos. 
He was guided by a light in the tower, 
and on its being extinguished in a night 
of tempest, he lost his life in the waves. 
Wlien Hero saw his corpse washed up 
the next morning on the shore, she threw 
herself down from the tower, and was thus 
killed. 

L^archus. The son of Athainfis (q.v.) and 
InO. He was killed by his father in a fit 
of madness. 

Lectica. Sec Litters. 

Lectisternium. A festival of Greek 
origin, first ordered by the Sibylline books 
in 899 B.c. It was held on exceptional occa- 
sions, particularly in times of great distress. 
Images of the gods (probably portable 
figures of wood draped with robes, and 
with their heads made of marble, clay, or 
wax) were laid on a couch (called the Icctvs 
or pulvinar), A table was placed before 
them, on which was laid out a meal, always 
a free-will offering. At the first Lecti- 
stciiiia, there were three lectl arranged for 
three pairs of non-Roman divinities : Apollo 
and Latona, Heracles and ArtSmis (Diana), 
Hermes (Morcurius) and P6soidon (Nej)- 
tune). Afterwards, this sacrifice was offered 
to the six i)airs of Roman gods, who cor- 
responded to the twelve great gods of the 
Greeks: Jupiter, Juno, Neptune, Minerva, 
Mars, Venus, Apollo, Diana, Vulcan, Vesta, 
Mercur}", and Cores. These banquets to 
the gods generally took place at festivals 
of prayer and thanksgiving, which wore 
called SuppltaUXom’s (q.v»), and were per- 
formed in the market-places or at appointed 
temples, in which the arrangements for the 
purpose were on a permanent footing. It 
was customary to have connected with this 
a domestic feast, to which both strangers 
and friends were invited, and in which 
even those imprisoned for debt were al- 
lowed to participate. Prom the commence- 
ment of the 3rd century B.c. a banquet 
was regularly given to the three Capitoline 
divinities, Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, on 
every 13th of November, in conjunction 
with the plebeian games. Under the Em- 
pire the celebration was on the 13th of 
September, and was associated with the 
Roman games. From b.c. 196 it was pro- 
vided by the College of EpUlOnCs (q.v.). 
The images of the three gods were decked 
with curls, anointed, and tricked out with 


colours. Jupiter wms placed reclining on a 
cushion, with a goddess on each side of him 
seated on a chair ; and the divinities were 
invited to a banquet, in which the whole 
senate participated. 

Lee thus (Gr. lekatJius). An oil-flask. 
(See Vases and Vessels.) 

Leda. Daughter of Thestius, and sister 
of Altluca, and wife of Tyndareos. Ac- 
cording to Homer it was by Tyndareos 
that she became the mother of Castor and 
Pollux (Polydeuces), and also of ClytfP- 
mnestra, while Helen was lier daughter l)y 
Zeus. Generally, however, Helen and 
Pollux are described as children of Zeus, 
Clytannnestra and Castor as those of Tyn- 
dareos. According to the later story, Zeus 
approached Leda in the shape of a swan, 
and she brought forth two eggs, out ol‘ one 
of which sprang Helen, and out of the other 
Castor and Pollux. 

LegatL The Roman term for (1) ambas- 
sadors who, under the Republic, were chosen 
by the senate from among the most dis- 
tinguished senators and provided with in- 
structions and proper remuneration. On 
their return they had to hand in a report 
to the senate. 

(2) Persons appointed, as above, by the 
senate, to accompany tJie generals and the 
governors of provinces. Three or more 
could be appointed, according to the neces- 
sity of the case. They were of senatorial 
rank, and were bound to carry out tlie com- 
mands of their suj)erior officer, who was 
responsible for them. In his absence they 
took his })Iace as leqati pro pra^tdre. Under 
the Empire this title was also given to 
those who assisted in the duties of juris- 
diction and government in the senatorial 
provinces. On the other hand, the Icfjati 
Augusti pro pnviore were nominated by the 
emperor himself, without any specified limi^ 
of time, to act as governors over imperial 
provinces in which there was an army. 
They were divided into consular and pree- 
torian Icgatiy according as the authority 
delegated to them extended over several 
legions or only one. Besides these there 
were legati lligiCmum, appointed according 
to the number of the legions. They wei e 
men of senatorial rank, and had the com- 
mand of the several legions, and of the 
auxiliary troops belonging to them. 

Legion (Lt^gXo). In the time of Romfilus 
the united armed forces of Rome went by 
this name. The legion consisted of 3U0 
knights {cH^res) under the command of a 
Mhilniis eelcrum, appointed by the kiiif^. 
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and 3,000 foot soldiers, under the command 
of three trihuni mlUtxim, Each of the 
three ancient tribes provided a third of this 
force and one tribune. With the increase 
of tbe military forces of Rome the name of 
legio was given to each of the sub-divisions 
equivalent in numbers to the original army. 

The military system of king Sep^ins Tul- 
JJtjs made the infaniry the most important 
part of the military forces, instead of the 
cavalry as heretofore. The five classes in- 
cluded in the census (q^v.) were obliged to 
serve in the army at their ,own expense ; 
those who were not comprised in these 
classes, viz. the proMcIrii^ were freed from 
service, and, when they were enlisted, re- 
ceived their equipment from the State. The 
iUniOreSf those who were from 17 to 46 
years old, were appointed for field service, 
and the sSniOrcs^ those from 47 to GO, for 
the defence of the city. 

The first and second lines of the legion, 
drawn up in unbroken order like the 
Greek phalanx, consisted of citizens of the 
first class, equipped with helmet, cuirass, 
round shield {cXlpifus\ and greaves, all of 
bronze. The third and fourth lines were 
from the second class, and had no cuirass, 
but had the helmet and greaves and large 
oblong shields {scfltnm). The fifth «and 
sixth were armed similarly, but without 
greaves, and were drawn from the third 
class. The fourth class was armed with the 
scutum as its only weapon of defence, but, 
like the others, provided with spear (hasta) 
and sword. It either filled the seventh and 
eighth lines, or, with the fifth class, formed 
the rOrdriij who opened the battle with 
slings and other light missiles. 

An important alteration, ascribed to 
Camillus (about b.c. 390), was the abolition 
of the phalanx and introduction of the 
manipular formation, which prevailed till 
the time of Marins (end of the 2nd cen- 
tury B.C.). In the flourishing days of the 
Republic, the normal strength of a legion, 
which could be increased in time of need, 
consisted of 300 knights (^qiiUes), and 4,2(X) 
foot soldiers (pMites). In respect to the 
weapons used, the latter were divided into 
four kinds, according to their length of 
service and familiarity with warfare. (1) 
1,200 hastatlj all in early manhood ; (2) 
1,200 princlpes^ in the full vigour of life; 
(3) 600 tridrllj who were proved veterans ; 
and (4) 1,200 vclUes^ who were lightly 
armed, and were drawn from the lowest 
classes of the census. The three first 
classes had a bronze helmet (cassis) with a 


lofty plume of feathers, a scutum^ a leathern 
cuirass (lOrtca, q.v.)^ greaves and a sword 
(gldd%us\ which, after the second Punic War 
was of the Spanish kind, being short, strong, 
and two-edged, fitted for thrusting rather 
than cutting, and worn on the right side. 
There was also a spear, which in the two 
first divisions was apUxim (q.v.), and among 
the triarii a lance [Polyb. vi 23]. The velites 
were armed with a leather helmet {gdlea\ 
a light shield (jiarma), and a sword and 
several light javelins. The 3,000 heavily 
armed men were divided into 30 vidnlpuli^ 
numbering 120 men each among the hastati 
and princqycSy and GO each among the 
triarii^ and wore again subdivided into two 
bodies called centuriccy and led by centu- 
rions (g.v.). Of the 1,200 velites, 20 were 
allotted to each century, and they formed 
the final complement of each maniple. On 
the field of battle the maniples were drawn 
up in open order, separated laterally from 
one another by intervals corresponding to 
the breadth of each maniple in front. The 
arrangement of the maniples would thus 
resemble that of the black squares on 
chessboard. They fell into three divisions ; 
the hastati in the front rank, with the 
principes behind them, and the triarii in 
thq rear. If the first division, the hastati, 
were compelled to give way, then the second 
division, the principes, advanced through 
the intervals left by the maniples of the 
first division ; if the principes in their turn 
had to retreat, then the third division, the 
triarii, who had been previously kneeling, 
protected by their shields, allowed the 
hastati and principes to fall back into the 
intervals separating the maniples of the 
triarii, and themselves closing their ranks 
pressed forward to meet the enemy. The 
300 knights of the legion were divided into 
10 tunnai of 30 men each, and were equipped 
with a bronze cuirass, leathern greaves, 
helmet, shield, a long sword for attack- 
ing, and a long lance provided at both 
ends with an iron point. Each turma was 
under three decurions and three under- 
officers (optiOnBs). The legion as a whole 
was under the command of six trihUni 
mllitum (q.v.) 

The consular army consisted of two 
legions. Four legions were regularly levied 
in each year ; in other words, 16,800 foot 
soldiers and 1,200 cavalry. This levy of 
citizens was further swelled by the Italian 
allies (sdcll), a body of 20,000 foot soldiers 
and 3,600 cavalry, thus adding to each of 
the two consular armies 10,000 foot soldiers 
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and 1,800 cavalry. The former were in 
twenty cohorts (see Cohors), each consist- 
ing of 420 men. Ten of these cohorts fought 
on the right wing, and ton on the left wing 
of the legions. Besides these, four cohorts 
of 400 men each were formed into a picked 
body. The cavalry were in six squadrons 
{sec Ala, 1) of 300 men each. Four of these 
belonged to the main army, and two to the 
picked body. In wars beyond the limits 
of Italy there were also auxiliary forces 
{auxUia)j consisting either of soldiers 
raised in the country where the war was 
being carried on, or of light-armed troops 
furnished by allied kings and nations. 

■ Besides the ordinary component parts of the 
legion there was also the bodyguard of the 
•commandor-in-chief, the cohors pnvtoria. 
(See Cohors.) 

In the course of the 1st century B.c. the 
organization of the legion was essentially 
nltered. In the first place, in the time of 
Mtlrius, the census ceased to be the basis 
•of the levy, and all the citizens collectively 
were placed on the same footing in respect 
oo their military service and the uniform 
which they wore. All the soldiers of the 
legion alike received the heavy equipment 
and the pilum^ while the light-armed veJltes 
were done away with. After the right of 
•citizenship had been conferred on the 
Italian allies, these no longer formed a 
separate part of the legions, but were in- 
<jorporated with them. Thus the Roman 
army now consisted only of heavy-armed 
legions and of light-armed auxiliary troops. 
'The latter were partly raised in the pro- 
vinces and divided into cohorts, and partly 
enlisted as slingers and archers. The 
<javalry of the legions ceased to exist. Like 
the light-armed soldiers, the whole of the 
•cavalry consisted of auxiliary troops, who 
were partly enlisted and partly levied from 
the provinces, while some were supplied 
according to agreement by allied nations 
and princes. A further important novelty 
introduced by Marius was the use of the 
cohort-formation, instead of the maniple- 
formation, which broke up the front too 
much. The legion was now divided into ten 
cohorts, in each of which there were three 
maniples of hastati^ and Marii, 

•designations which now only concern the 
^relative rank of the six centurions of the 
•cohort. The customary battle array was in 
three divisions, the first being formed of 
iour cohorts, and the second and third of 
three each. Again, while in earlier times 
■the obligation of service extended at the 


most in the infantry to twenty campaigns 
and in the cavalry to ten, from the days 
of Marius the soldier remained uninter- 
ruptedly for twenty years with the army ; 
an earlier dismissal being only exceptional. 
For this reason the well-to-do classes sought 
to withdraw themselves from the general 
milit.wy service, and it thus came to pass 
that the legions were for the greater part 
manned by means of conscriptions from the 
lowest strata of the burgher population of 
Italy, in which the service was regarded 
sim])ly as a means of livelihood. Thus from 
the original army of citizens there was 
gradually developed a standing army of 
mercenaries. Under the Empire we find 
what is really a standing army, bound to 
the emperor by oath (see Sack amentum) ; 
apart from the legions this army consisted 
of the auxilia (q.v.)j the guards stationed 
in Rome and the neighbourhood (see Pkac- 
TORiANi), and the city-cohorts (see Cohors), 
tlie artillery and the corps of workmen (see 
Fabri), the marines (see Classiakii), and 
the municipal and provincial militia. The 
legions are now once more provided with 
a corps of cavalry 120 strong, and are 
designated not only by numbers, but also 
by distinctive names. Together with the 
auxiliary troops they form the garrison of 
the imperatorial provinces under the com- 
mand of the imperatorial iPgClti li^gidnum 
(see Legati), whose place was taken in the 
middle of the 3rd century by the preefeeti 
legionxim (see Pilefecti). The strength 
of the legion now amounted to 5-6,000 
men, raised partly by a regular levy, partly 
by drawing recruits from the Roman 
citizens of all the provinces beyond the 
bounds of Italy. As under the Republic, 
it was divided into 10 cohorts of 6 centuries 
each ; the first cohort was, however, twice 
the strength of the remainder. It was not 
until the second half of the 3rd century 
A.D. that a new division of the 10 cohorts 
into 55 centuries came into use, with 10 
centuries in the first cohort, and 5 in each 
of the rest. At the death of Augustus, the 
number of the legions was 25 ; it was then 
increased to 30, and this number was main- 
tained until the end of the 2nd century, 
when three new legions were added by 
Septimius Soverus. From the beginning of 
the 4th century it gradually rose to about 
175, each of them, however, mustering a 
considerably smaller contingent. In com so 
of time, and especially after the 2nd century, 
owing to the conflicts with the barbarians, 
the legion was drawn up more and more 
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after tlie manner of the Greek phalanx, 
without intervals in its line and with a 
division of troops in its rear. In its equip- 
ment there was an inq)ortant alteration 
be^innin^ with the second lialf of the 3rd 
century, wlien aA the soldiers of the le-rijion 
carried loii^ swords (spatha^)^ and the first 
five cohorts two one larf^er and another 
smaller, while the last live had lancew, or 
javelins serving as missiles, and Rtted with 
a leather loop to help in hurling them with 
precision. 

The military music of the Romans was 
provided tubtclnes (see I’uiia), corvtclnes 
{sec CoRNiCEN), hachiatures {see Bucina), 
and Itftclnes {see Lituus, 2). On standards 
or ensigns, see Sujnum and Vexielum.. On 
levy, oath of allegiancie, pay, and discharge 
from service, see Dilec^tus, Sacramentum, 
Stipendium, and Missio. The accompaii}^- 
ing cut (from the (iJolumn of Trajan) repre- 
sents the soldiers of a legion on the march, 




HOMAN LKOIONARIKS ON THE MARCH. 

(Ilehcf from the Column of Trajmi, Rome.) 

carrying their helmets close to the right 
shoulder, and their kit at the top of a pole 
resting on the left. 

Leitourgla {i.c. “ service performed for 
the public”). A term applied at Athens to 
either an ordinary or extraordinary service, 
which the State imposed on its wealthier 
citizens in accoi*dance with a regular rota- 
tion. The ordinal^ services, which citizens 
whose property amounted to more than 
three talents [£G00] were required to per- 
form, are: (1) the ChOregXa^ the most ex- 


: ])eiisivo .service of tliis kind, involving the 
I equipment of a chorus (q.v.) for its musical 
competitions at public festivals, which were 
accompanied by theatrical and musical per- 
formances. (2) The G ymndslarchia^ which 
imposed the obligation of training in tlie 
Gymnasia the competitors for the gymnastic 
j contests, supplying them with proper diet 
while they were in training, and providing 
at the games themselves for the requisite 
arrangement and decoration of the .scone of 
the contest. The most expensive typo of 
this form of service was the lampddarchia^ 
the equipment of the torch racef^.v.), which 
in one instance [recorded in Lysias Or. 
21 § 8] cost twelve mhuv [£40]. (.8) The 

ArcliWieorut^ or superintendence of the 
sacred embassies {theovue) sent to the four 
great national festivals, or to Delos and 
other holy places. In this case the State 
contributed part of the expense. There 
I were other leitourgiai confined to the 
separate tribes and domes, such as the 
entertainment of members of the clan on 
festal occasions. 

The most expensive of all was the 
extraordinary leitourgia called the trier- 
arcMa^ which was necessary only [or rather 
mainly] in times of war. This involved 
the equipment of a ship of war, and was 
required of the wcaltliiest citizens only. 
JJefore the Persian Wars the equipment of 
the forty-eight to fifty ships of the Athenian 
navy of that time devolved on the nane.rdriai 
{q.i^A- When the number of the fleet was 
increased, the necessary number of trierarchs 
was nominated in each year by the strategy. 
Tlio State provided the vessel, t.c. the hull 
and mast ; and every trierarch had to fit 
out this ve.ssel with the necessary equip- 
ment, to keep it in readiness for the year, 
and to man it with a complete crew of 
oarsmen and others. The State supplied 
pay and provision for the crew, though the 
sum paid did not always suffice for the 
purpose; it afterwards supplied the furni- 
ture of the vessel also. To lighten the 
expense, which amounted to between forty 
7nlnce and a talent (£133~£2(X)), it became 
allowable, about 411 B.C., for two persons 
to share it. Afterwards, in 358, twenty 
symmOrioi {q.v,) were instituted, i.c. com- 
panies consisting of sixty citizens each, 
with a committee of the 300 wealthiest 
citizens at their head; the 300 distributed 
the expense over the individual symmdriw 
in such sort that the cost of a single trireme 
was shared by a greater or less number of 
citizens. Lastly, about b.c. 340, the incL 
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donee of the burden was regulated by a law , 
introduced by Demosthenes, whereby all ; 
citizens, with the exxeption of tlie poorer , 
classes, bore the expense in proportion to ■ 
their propert}". Thus property [or rather, | 
taxable capital] amounting to ten talents j 
imposed the obligation of equipping one 
vessel, twenty talents two vessels, and so on. I 
Those who had less than ten talents were to 
club together and to make up that amount 
among them. 

The time of service lasted, as has been 
already stated, for one year. On its 
expiration, the trierarch, who had looked 
after the vessel, was responsible to the 
Ldgista^ (q.v.) for the condition of the vessel, ; 
and had to hand in his account of the 1 
expenditure of the sums paid by the State, i 
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Another board, the eplm^letai of the neOrld 
(the inspectors of the dockyards), super- 
intended the regular fulfilment of the duties 
of the trierarchs, and were armed for this 
purpose with compulsory powers. 

No one was compelled to undertake more 
than one Icitourgia at the same time, or 
two in two immediately successive years. 
The only persons exempt from the trierarchy 
were the archons, unmarried “heiresses,” 
and orphans up to the end of the first year 
after they had come of age. The obligation 
to see that the Icitourgia was discharged 
in each particular case fell on the tribe 


concerned. If any one considered that he 
had been unfairly chosen for this duty, and 
a wealthier person passed over, he could 
resort to the form of challenge to excliange 
properties known, as the aiitiddsis ( 7 .V.). 
\Cjh Introduction to Demosthenes, Adv, 
Leptinem^ etl. Sandys, pp. ii-xviii.] 

Ldmtires. (xhosts. {See Lakv.k.) 

Lenaea. A festival in lionour of Dionysus. 
{See Dionvsia, 3). 

L6dch&res. A Greek sculptor, of Athens, 
who (about 350 h.c.) was engaged with 
ScCpas in the adornment of the Mausoleum 
{q.v.) of Halicarnassus. One of his most 
famous works .was the bronze group of 
(Jangmede and the Eagle^ a work remark- 
able for its ingenious composition, which 
boldly ventures to the verge of what is 
allowed by the laws of sc.ulpture, and also 
for its charming treatment of the youthful 
form as it soars into the air. It is ap- 
parently imitated in the well-known marble 
group in the Vatican {see cut). 

Lernsean Hydra. See Heracles. 

Lesbonax. A Greek rhetorician who 
lived early in the 1 st century of our era. 
He composed political declamations on 
imaginary topics. Two of these have come 
down to us, exhorting the Athenians in the 
Peloponnesian War to be bold in battle 
against the Thebans and the Spartans. 

Lethe (“ the river of oblivion ”), A river 
of Hades {q-v,)^ out of which the souls of 
the departed drink oblivion of all their 
early existence. 

Leto (Lat. LClfdna). Daughter of the Titan 
Gums and Phaibe. According to Hesiod 
[Theog. 406], she was the “ dark-robed and 
over mild and gentle ” wife of Zeus, before 
he was wedded to Hera, and the mother of 
Apollo and Artemis. According to a later 
legend she is only the mistress of Zeus 
after he is wedded to Hera ; when about to 
give birth to her children, .she is pursued 
from land to land till at last she finds rest 
on the de.solate island of Ortygia (Delos), 
which, up to that time, had floated on the 
sea, but was thereafter fixed firmly on 
four pillars of adamant. As mother of 
Apollo and Artemis, she dwells in Olympus. 
Her devoted children exact vengeance for 
her on Nl5be {q.v.). The giant Tityus, for 
attempting to ofier violence to her, is 
punished for evermore in the world below. 
She is for the most part worshipped in 
conjunction with Apollo and Artemis. 

Letters. Letters were written on tablets 
(see DiPTYCifON) or small rolls of paj)yrus, 
the address being put on the outside. They 
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were tied up with a thread, and the knot 
was sealed with wax. In wealthy Roman 
families special slaves or freedmen (a/> 
epistults) were kept for writing the corre- 
spondence, and carrying the letters : the 
latter were called tdbellarll, 

Leucdthda. The name of the deified Ino. 

Leziarchs (Gr. Icxiarchoi), At Athens, 
a board of six members, who, with thirty 
assistants, saw that only properly qualified 
persons attended meetings of the ecclesia. 
They also entert^d young citizens on the 
list of their deme when they came of age. 

Lib&nlus. A Greek rhetorician of Antioch 
in Syria, born 314 a.d. His education was 
begun in his native city and completed at 
Athens, where he became a public teacher 
at the early age of 25. Called from Athens 
to Constantinople in 340, he met with 
extraordinary success; at the same time 
he excited the envy of his rivals, whose 
slanders led to his expulsion in 342. After 
being actively engaged for five years as a 
public teacher in NieSmedia in BUliynia, 
he was recalled to Constantinople, where he 
was again remarkably popular, but found 
himself compelled b}’’ the continued per- 
secutions of his detractors to leave the 
capital once more in 353. He withdrew to 
his native city of Antioch, where he was 
for many years actively employed in the 
exercise of his profession and in promoting 
the interests of his fellow citizens ; but 
even here he was much persecuted l>y his 
opponents. Apart from bodily sufferings 
caused by his being struck by a flash of 
lightning, his old ago was saddened by the 
decline of learning and the fall of ])aganism, 
which he had foreseen w'ould follow the 
lamented death of his admirer and patron, 
Julian. He died about 393, honoured and 
admired by his pupils, among whom were 
included Christians such as Basil the Great 
and John Chrj^sostom ; for, althougli he 
was enthusiastically devoted to the old 
religion, ho was so tolerant in his relations 
to the adherents of Christianity, that he 
imparted his instructions to Christians and 
pagans alike. He himself gives us infor- 
mation about his life and work in a scries 
of letters and in a speech “ on his own for- 
tune,^^ written in his sixtieth year, but com- 
pleted at a later date. He was conspicuous 
among his contemporaries, not only for his 
comprehensive culture and intellectual 
ability, but also for* his productivity. We 
still possess sixty-seven of his speeches, the 
majority of which refer to the events of his 
time, and materially add to our knowledge 


of them ; also fifty declamations ; a consider- 
able series of rhetorical exercises of various 
kinds, among them narratives, sketches of 
character and descriptions of works of art 
(some of them important in connexion with 
the history of ancient artj, and also argu- 
ments to the speeches of Demosthenes. We 
I have further about 2,000 letters addressed 
I to friends, pupils, rhetoricians, scholars^ 
statesmen, etc., which give us a vivid 
picture of his times. A fourth part of them, 
however, only exist in a Latin translation, 
and some of them are of doubtful genuine- 
ness. Indeed many of the writings that 
bear his name do not really belong to him. 
His style, which is formed on the best Attic- 
models, is pure and has a certain elegance, 
althougli it is not always free from the 
affected and unnatural mannerism of his age. 

Llh^r. The Italian god of wine, identified 
with the Greek Dionysus 

Lib6r&. The wife of the Italian wine-god 
liiber; identified with the GrGicikPcrsSphdnP.. 
{See Dionysus, last par.) 

LIb6ralla. The Roman festival of the 
wine-god Liber. {See Dionysus.) 

Libertas. Among the Romans, the 
sonification of Liberty ; she had a temple on 
the Aventine. Her name was also given 
to the Atrium LibcrtcUis^ a place of public 
business which served, amongst other pur- 
poses, as an office of the censors. After it 
had been burnt down under Augustus, it 
was rebuilt by Asinius Pollio, and the first 
public library in Rome was established 
within its walls. X)n coins Libertas is re- 
presented as a beautiful and richly adorned 
matron. At the end of the Republic, after 
the assassination of Caesar, she .appears with 
a dagger and a (*.ap of Liberty {see Pilleus 
and coin under Brutus). 

Liberti, Libertini. See Freedmen. 

Libltina. An ancient Italian goddess of 
voluptuous delight and of gardens, vine- 
yards, and vintages, originally connected 
with Venus, and therefore often called Venus 
Libitina. She was ako regarded as the 
goddess of death and of the departed, and 
was therefore afterwards identified with 
Proserpina. By an ancient ordinance, 
ascribed originally to Servius Tullus, for 
every person who died in Rome a piece* of 
money was deposited in her temple. Every- 
thing requisite for burials was kept there, 
and had to be bought or borrowed from it. 

Libraries. In the earlier times libraries, 
among the Greeks, were only possessed 
by private individuals, such as Euripides, 
Aristotle, and Theophrastus. Tradition 
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attributed the establishment of a public 
library at Athens to Pisistr&tus in the 6th 
century B.c. This was said to have been 
carried oif by Xerxes, and afterwards 
restored by the Syrian Seleucus Nicanor. 
The greatest library known in antiquity 
was that founded by the first Ptolemy at 
Alexandria, which is said to have contained 
400,000 volumes. Next to this, the most 
important was that of the kings of Per- 
gSlmSn, said to have contained 200,000 
volumes. This library was presented by 
Marcus Antonias to CleSpatra, when the 
best part of the library at the Museum of 
Alexandria was burnt down at the taking 
of the town by Caesar. There was a second 
library at Alexandria in the Serapeum. 

The first libraries which were formed at 
Rome wore Greek, as, for instance, those 
of iEmilius Paullus, Sulla, and Lucullus, 
who had brought them to Rome as booty 
after their wars in Macedonia, Athens, and 
Asia Minor. Prom the middle of the last 
century of the Republic it became the 
fashion in wealthy families to form libraries ; 
in country houses, especially, they were 
regarded as indispensable. 

Csesar had formed the plan of founding 
a public library in Rome, and of setting 
Varro to make a collection of Greek and 
Latin books. The first public library of 
Greek and Latin books was actually sot up 
in the time of Augustus by Asinius Pollio 
in the dtriiim of Llbertas. Augustus him- 
self founded two more, the Octavian library 
in the portico of Octavia, and the Palatine 
in the temple of the Palatine Apollo. The 
most celebrated of those founded by the 
later emperors was the bybUdthSca TJlpia of 
Trajan. In the later imperial period there 
were twenty-eight public libraries in Romo. 
There were some very considerable private 
collections, for instance, that of Serenus , 
Sammonicus, the tutor of Gordian, which 
consisted of 62,000 volumes. 1,700 rolls 
have been found in a library discovered | 
during the excavations at Herculaneum. 

Libr&rius. The Latin name for a book- 
seller. {See Books and Book-trade.) 

Llbuma. A kind of light war-vessel, 
with two banks of oars and of little draught. 
Its shape was long and narrow, pointed at 
both ends. The pattern was taken by the 
Romans from the Liburnians, a piratical 
tribe on the Dalmatic coast. {See Ships.) 

Llchi^s. The attendant of Heracles 
($.t?.), who brought him from Del^nira the 
poisoned garment, and was hurled by him 
into the sea, where his body became a rock. 


LiciniuB M&cer. See Annalists. 

Lictors {LictdrUs), Attendants who bore 
the fasces {g.v,) before Roman magistrates 
who had a right to these insignia. They 
were generally freedmen, and formed in 
Rome a corps consisting of three decUrlat 
under ten presidents. From these dccuricp^ 
the first of which was exclusively reserved 
for the consuls, the magistrates in oflice 
drew their lictors, while the provincial 
office-bearers nominated their own for their 
term of power. There was besides another 
decuria of thirty lictores cilrWl to attend 
on the public sacrifices, to summon the 
cbmXita curtataj and, when those meetings 
became little more than formal, to repre- 
sent in them the thirty curice / from this 
decuria probably were also chosen the 
lictors of the flamcn didlis and of the 
Vestals. It was the duty of the lictors 
to accompany the magistrate continually, 
whenever he appeared in public. On these 
occasions they marched before him in 
single file, last in order and immediately 
preceding him being the lictor proxlmus, 
who was superior in rank. All passers by, 
with the exception of matrons and Vestals, 
were warned by the lictors to stand aside 
and make due obeisance. The space required 
for official purposes was kept clear by them. 
Sentences of punishment were also executed 
by them. Their dress corresponded to that 
of the magistrate ; inside the city the 
outside, and in a triumph, the red military 
cloak. 

Lighthouse. See Pharos. 

Lighting. In the earliest times the rooms 
of the Greeks were lighted by means of 
pans filled with dried chips of logs, and 
strips of resinous wood, or long deal staves 
tied together with bands of bast, and the 
like. In later times torches were made of 
metal or clay cases filled with resinous sub- 
stances. Or again, wooden staves dipped 
in pitch, resin, or wax were tied close 
together and inclosed in a metal casing 
inserted in a saucer to catch the ashes and 
drops of resin. These torches were either 
carried by a handle under the saucer, or 
had a long shaft and a stand to set them up 
on. Resinous torches wore in use among 
the Romans also, in early and later times. 
They used besides a dry wick of linen or 
oakum dipped in wax or tallow. Oil lamps, 
however, were no sooner invented than^ 
they became the most general medium of 
illumination among both Greeks and 
Romans. The lamp consisted of two parts : 
(1) A saucer for the oil, sometimes round. 
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soinetiinos oval, sometimes angular, with a 
hole in the top for pouring in the oil, often 
shut with a lid. (2) The wick-holder, a 
projecting socket (Gr. viyxa; Lat. rostrum). 



(1 and 2) oseek terracotta lamps. 
(Stackelberg’a Graher der HeUenen, taf. Hi.) 


Sometimes there was a second hole on the 
surface of the oil-vessel, through which the 
wick could bo pushed up by means of a 
needle. If the lamp was to be carried, it 


images of gods, stories from mythology, 
scenes of warlike and domestic life, of‘ the 
circus and the amphitheatre, animals, 
arabesques, etc. (fig. 3). Some lami)S are 
themselves formed in the shape of gods, 
men, or objects of different kinds (e.g, fig. 
3, />, /). The bronze lamps are specially dis- 
tinguished by elegance and variety. The 
opening through which the oil was poured 
in being small, they had vials specially 
made for the purpose, with thin necks and 
a narrow mouth. Special instruments were 
made for trimming and pulling up the 
wick * little tongs, or hooked pins, which 
were sometimes fastened by a chain to 
the handle. No method of preventing the 
smoking of the lamps was known to the 
ancients. Lanterns were made of trans- 
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had a handle; if to be hung up, it was 
furnished with one or more cars, to which 
chains were attached. There were lamps 
with two, three, four, and sometimes as 
many as twenty wicks: those wore hung 
up on the roof or set up on a high stand. 
Tlie material of ancient lamps was clay, 
mostl}" of the red sort, and the manufacture 
of clay lamps formed a principal branch 
of Italian pottery. (Greek lamps of this 
material are represented in figs. 1, 2.) The 
next in frequency is bronze ; it is not so 
common to find lam]'S of other metals, 
alabaster or glass. The numerous lioniaii 
lamps still preserved generally exhibit 
ornaments in relief of the most various 
kinds on the surface and on the handle: 


parent materials, such as horn, oiled linen, 
and bladders : the use of glass came in 
later. (See also Candei..abri;m.) 

Linus (Gr. IAn6s). A hero representing 
probably a god of the old Greek nature- 
worship ; his death, symbolic of the flag- 
ging vegetation during the heat of the 
dog-days, was hymned in widely known 
laments. The lament for Linus is men- 
tioned as early as Homer [//. xviii 570]. In 
Argos an ancient festival of Linus was long 
continued. Here he was said to be the 
son of Apollo and the princess PsJlmSthe. 
Born in secret and expo.sed by his mother 
the child grew up at a shepherd^s among 
the lambs, until torn in pieces by dogs. 
Psamatho, however, on the news of what 
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had liappened, was put to death by her 
father. Apollo in wrath sent against the 
land a monster in female form, named Poine. 
By tiiis monster mothers were robbed of 
their children, nor were the Argives freed 
from the curse until, by the bidding of the 
oracle, the}^ appeased Apollo by building a 
temple, and establishing an expiatory fes- 
tival in honour of the boy and his mother. 
This was celebrated in the dog-days, in what 
was hence called the “ Month of Lambs,” 
as the “Feast of Lambs ” or the 

“ Slaying of Dogs ” (Cyndphdntts), whereat 
lambs were sacrificed, and the dogs which 
ran about free were slain, while women 
and children lamented Linus and Psamathe 
in mournful songs. In other places, e.g, 
in Thebes, on H^^llcon, and on Olympus, 
Linus, as son of AmphirnSrus and the 
Muse Urania, was known as a minstrel, 
the inventor of the Linus-song, who met 
with an early death, and whose grave was 
pointed out in different places. He was 
said to have challenged Apollo to a contest, 
and for that reason to have been slain by 
the god. On Helicon, the mountain of the 
Muses, his statue was placed in a grotto, 
where year by year, before the sacrifice to 
the Muses, a sacrifice for the dead was 
offered up to him. In later times he was 
described as the teacher of Heracles, who, 
when reprimanded, slew him with the lyre. 

Lions, Gate of, at Mycenae. See Akchi- 
TECTURE, fig. 2. 

LItai. See Ate. 

Literature (general view). 

Greek Literature. 

Period I. From Homer to the time of the 

Persian Wars, 

(900-500 B.C.) 

The first efforts of Greek poetry, which 
were made in the mother-country in Europe, 
and of which we have only legendary tra- 
dition, received their earliest artistic form 
in the Ionian colonies in Asia Minor. Here 
was developed first of all the Heroic Hp6s, 
In the great poems which bear the name of 
Homer, and are* the oldest monuments of 
Greek literature (about 900 b.c.), we find epic 
poetry already in a stage of perfection never 
subsequently attained. As an Ionic school 
of poets (the Cyclic poets) attached itself 
to Homer, so in Greece itself, the Boeotian 
Hesiod (about 800 b.c.), with his didactic 
and genealogical epics, became the founder 
of the Boeotian School. The last epic writer 
of note in this period is Pisander of 
Camlrus (about 640 B.C.). Elegiac and 

D. C. A. 


I iambic poetry, like epic, owe their origin 
I to the lonians, the former represented by 
j CallInus (about 700 b.c.), Tyrt^eus (about 
680), Mimnermus (about 600), SOlOn (died 
559), ThGognis (died about 5(X)), and SImO- 
NlDES OF Cfios (died 468); the latter by 
ArchIlOchus (about 7(X)), Simonides of 
Amorgus (about 650), and IIirpoNAX (about 
540 B.C.). The true lyric or melic poetry 
w’as developed after the ^Eolian Terpander 
(about 675 b.c.) had originated the classical 
Greek music. Among the iEolians in Lesbos 
it assumed tha form of a strophic poem, 
and among the Peloponnesian Dorians of a 
choric song, composed of sMphe, antistrdphe, 
and SpOdds. The great masters of the iEolian 
school of lyric poetry are the Lesbians 
Alcjcds and Sappho (about 600 b.c.), and 
the Ionian ANACRitON (about 530 B.c.) ; an 
echo of the iEolian lyric poetry remained, 
when it was already silent in its native 
home, in what were called ScdlXd, The de- 
velopment of the choral form of lyric poetry, 
which soon spread over the whole of Greece, 
is marked by Alcman (about 660), StksT- 
ch5rus (about 600), and Ibycus (about 
540). Its perfection was reached in the time 
of the Persian War by Simonides of Ceos, 
mentioned above, and Pindar (died 442). 
From the dithyramb (a perversion of the* 
choral lyric, which was given artistic form 
by ArIon, about 600 b.c.) was developed in 
Attica, from the second half of the 6th cen- 
tury onwards, the drama with its three divi- 
sions, tragedy, comedy, and satyric play. 

As poetry developed itself first among 
the lonians, so also did prose, which had its 
beginning about the middle of the 6th cen- 
tury, in the era of the Seven Sages. At this 
time jEsop created in prose the fables about 
animals known by his name, and PnftRi:- 
cydes of Syros composed the earliest prose 
work. The subject of this was philosophical. 
Philosophy was actually founded, on the one 
hand, by ThAlEs of Miletus (died about 
550), Anaximander (died 547), and Anaxi- 
menes (died 502), the founders of the Ionic 
school ; on the other hand, by PythAgOras 
of SamSs (died 504 B.C.), who established 
his philosophy in Magna Graecia. At the 
same time the first attempts at historical 
composition were made in Ionia by writers 
whom we know as the L5g6grdphl. 

Period IL The Attic Era, 

(500-300 B.C.) 

The wonderful impulse which the whole 
life of the Greek nation received from the 
Persian Wars showed itself in no place with 

A A 
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greater force than at Athens, which, under 
the guidance of Pericles in particular, 
became the centre of all intellectual effort. 
In poetic literature the first place was now 
Uken by the Attic drama, which reached 
its highest level and maintained it until 
the close of the 5th century. Tragedy 
was represented by iEsCHYLUS (died 456), 
S5PH5CLfis (died 405), and EuRlPiDfis (died 
405); what is known as old or political 
comedy by CrAtInus, EupOlis, and Aris- 
tOphanRs (died about 388 b.c.). While 
in the 4th century tragedy followed prac- 
tically the traditional path, the poets of the 
Middle Comedy, at the head of which stand 
AntIphAnRs and Alexis, found themselves 
compelled to turn their attention more and 
more away from public life, which had 
formed the subject of the older comic writers. 
Finally the New Comedy (probably from 
330 on) under DIphIlus, PhIlRmOn, and 
MRnander (died 290) took completely the 
form of a comedy of manners. The other 
branches of poetry were almost entirely 
thrown into the shade. 

Didactic poetry received important con- 
tributions about the beginning of this period 
from the Eleatic philosophers XRnOphAnes 
(died about 470) and ParmRnIdRs (died 
about 450) ; also from EMPED6cLfis (died 
about 430 B.c.). The attempts of Panyasis 
(died about 460) and of AntImachus (about 
400) to revive the heroic Epos, and that of 
ChobrIlbs to found the historic, were fruit- 
less. The elegy attained still less of inde- 
pendent importance than epic poetry. 

Lyric poetry had, besides Simonides and 
Pindar, whose career extends into this period, 
an eminent exponent in BacchylIdRs (about 
450 B.O.); in later times, the only class 
of melic composition which showed any 
vitality was the dithyramb, under the new 
form of melodrama, in which PhIlOxRnus 
(died 380) and TImothRus (died 357 B.c.) 
especially distinguished themselves. 

In the domain of prose the Ionic dialect 
held undisputed mastery at the beginning 
of this period; in it were composed the works 
of the philosophers Heraclitus (died about 
475), AnaxAg6ras (died about 428), and 
DRmOcrItus (died about 370), besides those 
of HRrOdOtus (died about 424) the “ Father 
of History,” the first to give an artistic form 
to prose-narrative, and HippOcrAtRs (died 
about 377 b.c.) the founder of medical 
science. In Attic, the dialect of Athens, 
which was to become the general language 
of prose, the greatest influence on the 
artistic development of prose style was 


exerted by the Sophists, especially Pro 
tAgOras and GorgIas. The stimulus which 
they gave was turned to the account of 
practical oratory first by AntIphon (died 
411), the pioneer of the “Ten Attic Orators.” 
He was followed by AndOcIdRs (died 344) ; 
LysIas (died 360), the first really classical 
orator ; Is6CBATfis (died 338), the father of 
rhetoric as an art ; Is.«:us (died 350) ; 
DRmosthRnRs (died 332 B.c.), who repre- 
sents the most perfect form of Attic oratory,, 
with iEsCHiNRs, HfpRRiDRs, Lf CURGUS, and 
Dinarchus, his contemporaries. While, on 
the one hand, it was only in the time of the 
decline of Greek freedom that Attic oratory 
reached its highest point (from which, after 
Demosthenes, it soon declined), in Attic his- 
torical composition, on the contrary, there 
stands at the very beginning an achieve- 
ment never paralleled by Greek literature 
in this line— the History of ThDcydIdes 
(died not later than 396). After him the 
most noteworthy representatives of this- 
department are, for this period, his fellow 
countryman XfeN6PHC)N (died about 350), and 
his vounger contemporaries ThROpompus 
and Eph^rus, neither of whom was of Attic 
origin, though both of them were pupils of 
Isocrates. 

In philosophy Athens won a leading 
position through SOcrates (died 399). Of 
his numerous pupils (Euclides, Aristippus, 
Antisthenes, Xenophon), Plato (died 348 
B.c.) was the founder of the Academic 
school, and both as philosopher and as 
prose-writer did ever-memorable service. 
The same is true of Plato’s pupil Aristotle 
(died 322), the foui^er of the Peripatetic 
school, whose literary activity extended 
over the most widely different branches of 
knowledge. Outside the domain of philo- 
sophy he made a marked advance in his con- 
tributions to the natural sciences. He was 
followed by a succession of pupils, who made 
further progress in the separate departments 
of science. Tnfe6PHRASTUS (died 287), foi 
example, did much for the natural sciences, 
especially botany, AristCxRnus (about 330) 
for music, DIc.«archus (about 320 B.c.) for 
geography. To the close of this period 
belong the philosophers Pyrrho (died about 
275), Zeno (about 300), and EpIcCrus (died 
268 B.C.), the founders of the Sceptic, Stoic,, 
and Epicurean schools respectively. 

Period III. The Alexandrian Era. 

(300-30 B.C.) 

After the downfall of Greek liberty,. 
Athens remained the city of philosopheil^ 
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but Alexandria became the true intellectual 
capital of the Hellenic world and the head- 
quarters of its erudition. This it owed to 
its position as metropolis of the Ptolemaic 
dynasty in Egypt, and to the encourage- 
ment given by the Ptolemies to scientific 
studies, especially by the establishment of 
the great Library and of the Museum. The 
great achievements of the earlier periods 
were the genuine outcome of the national 
spirit; but, when the nation no longer 
existed, literature became more and more 
the business of the learned, so that even 
poetry assumed a pedantic dress. As re- 
gards poetry^ at the beginning of this period 
the New Comedy still existed and endured 
for a time, but then expired. Tragedy also 
enjoyed a brief after-glow, in the poets of 
what is known as the Alexandrine Pleiad. 
Scarcely anything is known of lyric poets 
from this period, whereas epic poetry was 
again taken up and both its branches found 
numerous followers. The first, or narrative, 
branch took the form of short epic tales by 
Callimachus (died about 240), ApollOnIus 
RhOdius (died about 190), Rhianus (about 
230 B.C.). ^The poets of the other, or didactic, 
branch, Aratus (about 270), Nicander 
(about 150 B.C.), and others, eagerly devoted 
themselves to popularising less known 
branches of knowledge (astronomy, medi- 
cine, etc.). 

A new field for epic poetry was even dis- 
covered during this period, in the bucolic 
or pastoral poems, which were native to 
Sicily, and were given artistic form by 
THfiooRlTUS (about 270 b.c.). In elegiac 
poetry good service was done, especially by 
Callimachus, mentioned above, the true 
founder of the erotic elegy. The same may 
be said of Epigrams. 

In the department of prose the Alexan- 
drine epoch evinced astounding fertility, 
but form was for the most part neglected. 
Of the numerous historians of this time, the 
earlier of whom mostly described the deeds 
of Alexander the Great, e,g, ClItarchus 
(about 300), the most noteworthy are 
TIM.EUS (died 256) and POlybIus (died 
122). Besides history itself, its various 
subsidiary sciences were eagerly cultivated ; 
for example, geography and chronology, 
which received from fiRATOsTHfcNES (died 
about 195) their scientific form, and the 
latter of which especially was further de- 
veloped by ApoLL6r)0RUS (about 140 b.c.). 
Literary criticism grew into an independent 
science and flourished under the scholars of 
Alexandria and PergSmus, as ZRnOdOtus 


(about 275), ARiSTftpnANEsVof Byzantium 
(died about 185), CratEs (about 170), but 
above all Aristarchus (died about 153 
B.C.), Considerable progress was also made 
in the exact sciences, in mathematics by 
EuclIdes (Euclid, about 300) and ArchI- 
mEdEs (died 212), in astronomy by Eratos- 
thenes, just mentioned, and especially by 
Hipparchus (died about 126 b.c.) who 
established astronomy as a science. Simi- 
larly the science of medicine attained great 
perfection in Alexandria, in particular 
under HErOphIlus and IIrasistrAtus. In 
philosophy also great literary activity was 
shown by the various schools, without, how- 
ever, much speculative progress. Practical 
oratory existed only in certain free com- 
munities of Asia and in Rhodes, nor had 
it any literary importance. On the other 
hand the science of rhetoric received a 
great impetus about the end of the 2nd 
century, chiefly by the services of Her- 
mAg6ras (about 120 B.C.). 

Period IV, The Roman Era, 

(30 B.C. to 629 A.D.) 

(30 B.c.) All the Greek provinces of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa became incorporated in the 
Roman Empire. Thus to the centres of learn- 
ing which had hitherto existed in Athens 
and Alexandria, was added a new centre 
in Rome, the capital of the world. Greek 
scholars of every kind flocked from every 
quarter to Rome. Nor did they only 
stimulate the rising intellect of Rome, but 
themselves received much intellectual ad- 
vantage. Whereas Roman literature after 
the end of the 1st century a.d. was sinking 
rapidly and inevitably to its decline, Greek 
literature received a fresh start from the 
favour shown to it by the emperors of the 
2nd century. It received a further impetus 
by the contest — the unavailing contest — 
against Christianity, the victory of which 
confined Hellenism within ever narrower 
limits, until its destruction was sealed by 
the emperor Justinian, when, in 629, he 
closed the pagan schools in Athens, their 
last refuge. Poetry takes a subordinate 
position in this epoch. The Epigram alone 
remained in constant use, and (luring this 
period much good work was done in this 
line. 

Didactic poetry is represented chiefly 
by Oppian (2nd centui-y), and the fabulist 
Babrius (beginning of 3rd century ?) nar- 
rative epic by Quintus Smyrn^eus (4th 
century ?), and the Egyptian Nonnus (5th 
century) the founder of a school of his 
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own, to whicl^ besides TryphIOdokus and 
COL.LYTHUS, belongs the charming Mus^kus. 

In prose^ history had numerous repre- 
sentatives; e.g, DIOdOrus and DI6nysIus of 
Halicarnassus, who both belong to the be- 
ginning of this period, Plutarch, Arrian, 
and Appian in the 2nd century, Dio Cas- 
sius and HerOdian in the 3rd, ZOsImus in 
the 5th, and others. In geography impor- 
tant work was done by Strabo (about 20 
a.d.) and Pt^lSmy (about 150 a.d.). The 
latter^s contemporary, PausAnIas, did meri- 
torious work in a narrower sphere. Pto- 
lemy’s services to geography were equalled 
by his services to astronomy, of which, as 
of the other exact sciences, Alexandria was 
the headquarters. Among mathematical 
writers, ThSOn, NIc6mAchus, DMphantus, 
and Pappus must be mentioned ; of physi- 
cians DioscOrIdI^s, SOranus, and above all 
Galen (second half of 2nd century). In 
“ grammar,” which was now more and more 
confining itself to the subject of language, 
the Alexandrines Apollonius DyscOlus 
and his son HErOdian (2nd century) are 
conspicuous. Among the numerous authors 
of compilations, AthEnaeus (about 2(X)), 
and StObabus (about 500) are the most 
meritorious. To rhetoric valuable service 
was rendered in this period. The revival 
of rhetoric after the standard of the Attic 
orators was the aim of Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus (already mentioned). The most 
important work in this department was 
done by HermOgEnEs (2nd century). Gram- 
matical and rhetorical studies were favoured 
by the direction taken from the beginning 
of the 2nd century by the later sophistical 
school. This school aimed at attaining 
the masterly command of prose expression 
as shown in its fairest form by the Attic 
orators, and that in very different spheres, 
but mainly in oratory. The chief repre- 
sentatives of this tendency in its period of 
greatest vigour, the 2nd century, are Dio 
Chrysostom, ^Elius Aristides, Lucian, 
and ^lian; in the 3rd, PhIlostratus ; in 
the 4th, HImErius, LIbanius, the emperor 
Julian, ThEmistius, SynEsius. Among the 
peculiar products of this time may be men- 
tioned the fictitious letters, written especially 
by AlcIphrOn (2nd century) and Arist^- 
nEtus (5th century), and the love romances 
of XEn5phOn of Ephesus, HelI^dOrus, 
Longus, Achilles Tatius, and CharItOn. 
Philosophy in the first two centuries of 
the imperial times moves on the whole in 
its old channels and has a generally popular 
character, as in the writings of Plutarch, 


j Arrian, and Galen, who have already been 
mentioned under other branches, of Sextus 
EmpIrIcus, the emperor Marcus AurElius, 

I and others. A new and final departure 
j was taken by philosophy from the 3rd 
; century onwards in Neo-platonism, founded 
by Plotinus, and carried on chiefly bv 
PorphyrIus, IamblIchus, and PrOclus. 

Roman Literature. 

Period /. Archaic Literature. 

From Livius Andronicus to Cicero. 

(240-80 B.C.) 

Poetry. Although many beginnings 
had been made by the Romans from which 
a national poetry might have been developed, 
for instance, ritual hymns, songs in praise 
of ancestors, dramatic dialogues of rude 
fun and rough wit {see Fescennini), yet 
the national mind had shown little aptitude 
for intellectual interests, and so was unable 
to complete this development and create an 
independent poetic literature. Instead of 
this, Roman poetry formed itself entirely 
upon Greek poetry, which had already been 
! perfected in all its main branches. And 
although the first kind of literature to be 
introduced into Rome was the drama — pre- 
cisely that kind which marked the culmi- 
nating point of poetical composition — this 
was not due to any intellectual cravings on 
the part of the Romans, but to the fact 
that in this particular branch there existed 
a point of contact. For a considerable 
time past the diversions offered to the 
populace at the public games had included 
a dramatic representation, in place of which 
dramas modelled after Greek types were 
successfully substituted. This attempt was , 
first made by Livius AndrOnICUS, a Greek 
from Southern Italy, who, from 240 B.c. 
onwards, brought on the stage tragedies and 
comedies formed on Greek originals. He 
also kindled an interest in epic poetry by 
translating the Odyssey of Homer into the 
national metre, the Saturnian verse. Livius 
was soon succeeded, both in dramatic and 
epic poetry by others, who carried on what 
he had begun. It shows, however, how 
little root poetry really had in the life of 
the people, that for a long time the poets, 
like Livius himself, were foreigners and 
received little consideration for their per- 
formances. In tragedy the poets who 
succeeded him confined themselves to the 
adaptation of Greek dramas ; in the prce- 
texta, which treated Roman materials in the 
Greek dramatic form, only solitary attempts 
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were made by the chief Roman tragedians 
of the Republic, Ennius (died 170), Pacu- 
vius (died 130), Accius (died about 100). 
They had been introduced by N^vius, who 
was a prolific writer of tragedies, and still 
more of comedies, from 235 b.c. onwards. 
The reproduction of Greek originals in the 
form of comedies, which were known as 
pallidtcey is best represented by Plautus 
(died 184), CiECiLius (died 160), and Ter- 
ence (died 158 b.c.). This also soon passed 
over into the representation of Roman life 
under Greek forms, cdmcedice tdgdtce; and, 
after palUdtce had ceased to be written, 
these attained greater perfection under 
Afbanius (second half of 2nd century B.C.). 
Towards the end of this period a popular 
farce, the Atelldna^ received artistic form 
from PoXipOnius and N6vius. It was fol- 
lowed, probably about 50 b.c., by the mlmm^ 
also originating in popular buffoonery, as 
treated by LAbErius and PublIlius Syrus. 

N^vius endeavoured to give a national 
direction to epic as well as to tragic poetry, 
by his poem on the first Punic War, 
written in Saturnian verse. This attempt 
was crowned with success ; for, with un- 
important exceptions, the epic poems of 
the whole period were directed to the cele- 
bration of the achievements of Rome. His 
immediate successor Ennius took Homer as 
his model; he introduced the Greek hexa- 
meter, and became in consequence the 
founder of the classic Roman epic. In 
this period also rhe only peculiar creation 
of Roman poetry, the satire, was initiated 
by Ennius ; but its form and spirit were 
materially changed by LCcIlIus (died about 
108 B.C.). The only complete monuments 
of the archaic poetry of Itome that are still 
extant are the comedies of Plautus and 
Terence. 

While the literary poetry of Rome was 
thus founded and developed by writers of 
foreign extraction, prose owes its literary 
origin to a native Roman ; although con- 
siderably influenced by Greek models, it 
was mainly developed by the Romans them- 
selves. The most important monument of 
rose composition which the Romans iii- 
erited from ancient times was the Laws of 
the Twelve Tables (451 b.c.), the foundation 
of the Roman legal system. When the 
Romans, about 200 B.c., first attempted to 
write history, their own tongue appeared 
to them so ill-adapted for the purpose that 
they used Greek. ^ The creator of literary 

» Dionysius, AnL Rem, i 6, mentions Fabius as 
one of the historians who had written in Greek 


prose-Latin was the well-known CAto (died 
143). He employed his mother-tongue for 
the most diverse varieties of prose writing, 
— history, speeches, and learned treatises of 
every kind. From his time onwards there 
was much activity in the provinces both of 
history and oratory. The most numerous 
class of historical writers, called, from their 
mode of treating the subject, the Annalists^ 
did not succeed, however, in making any 
substantial progress in the art of history. 
Oratory, on the other hand, thanks to the 
constant practice provided by public life, 
and the influence of Greek rhetoric, which 
was becoming daily of greater importance, 
made important progress, especially as re- 
presented by Gatus Gracchus (died 121), 
Crassus (died 91), and AntOnius (died 81 
b.c.) Jurisprudence was the only science 
which was independently developed by the 
Romans ; but literary criticism, as well as 
rhetoric, both introduced by Greeks about 
the latter half of the 2nd century b.c., 
were cultivated, — the former even by men 
of note, as for example iEuius StIlo. 
Cato^s book on husbandry, and (at the end 
of this period) the treatise on rhetoric often 
ascribed to Cornificius, are the only monu^ 
ments of the prose literature of this time 
which have come down to us entire. 

Period II. Classical Literature. 

From Cicero to the death of Augustus. 

(80 B.C. to 14 A.D.) 

This is known as the golden age of 
Roman literature. The first place in the 
earlier half of the period, i,c. down to the 
fall of the Republic, is taken by oratory. 
This attained its highest perfection in the 
hands of Cicero and his rival orators, Hor- 
TENSius, C.a:sar, and others. Cicero is the 
creator of classical prose : his supremacy 
was not confined to oratorical compositions, 
but was maintained in his dissertations on 
rhetoric and philosophy. By the latter he 
laid the foundations of Roman philosophical 
literature, which however remained entirely 
dependent on Greek models. History was 
conspicuously represented by Caesar (died 
44) and Sallust (died 36 b.c.), the first 
great Roman historians, beside whom Cor- 
nelius NfipOs only deserves mention for his 

on the early legends of Rome ; but Cicero always 
speaks of him with Cato as exemplifying the bald- 
ness of early Latin prose. In the Pe jjivinatione 
i 43, he refers to the Grad Annalen of Fabius 
Pictor, which does not necessarily or naturally 
mean “ annals written in Greek.” — Prof. Nettle- 
ship's Essays^ p. 340. 
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attempt to bring foreign history also into | was entirely absorbed by the Pantdmlmm, 
the held. Varro (died 27 B.C. ), the most ; which, with its gorgeous displays, was just 


productive of Eoman authors, laboured in 
the most diverse paths: his writings on 
grammar, on literary subjects, and on anti- 
quities were admired for centuries. 

Poetry was entirely thrown in the shade 
by prose. Dramatic poetry is only repre- 
sented by the mlmns^ which imitated the 
license of the capital and was now, as has 
been stated, elaborated into literature. The 
Sdtunv Mt^nippPcr: of the above-mentioned 
Varro and the didactic philosophical poem 
of Luckktius (died 55) are of conspicuous 
merit. The latter still maintained the stylo 
modelled on Homer by Ennius ; but, beside 
this, a new departure in epic poetry now 
appeared. The learned and polished Alex- 
andrine Greek poets were the models for 
this, of which a solitary specimen is extant 
in an ^nyWhim of Catullus (died about 54 
B.C.), the SpUhdldmium of Peleus and Thetis. 
He is perhaps the most richly endowed of 
Eoman poets, and is the first conspicuous 
writer of Latin lyrics. Lyric poetry was 
the most alien to the Eoman character, and 
was only beginning to make its way about 
this time in the forms of iambic poetry, 
epigrams, and elegiacs. For these too the 
Alexandrine poets are the type. After the 
downfall of the Republic, in proportion as 
public life sank into the background, the 
interest of the educated classes was in- 
creasingly absorbed in literary efforts which 
were favoured in every way by the emperor 
Augustus himself, and by men of eminence 
like Maecenas, Messalla, and Asinius Pollio. 
{See Recitations.) 

As political events caused oratory and his- 
tory to recede into the background, the first 
place in literature was again taken by poetry, 
which in the time of Augustus attained its 
highest point in the emulous attempts of 
the poets to reach Greek perfection in form. 
The most prominent poetic writers of this 
age are: Vergil (died 19 b.c.), who, begin- 
ing with imitations of the bucolic poetry of 
Theocritus, surpassed the Greeks in didactic 
poetry, and in his Jhlneid fashioned for the 
Romans a national epic; Horace (died 8 
B.C.), who gave new life to the satiric 
poetry of Lucilius, and naturalized in Rome 
the metrical forms of the iEolic odes ; and 
the elegiac writers, TIbullus (died 19 B.c.), 
Propertius (died 15 b.c.), and Ovid (died 
17 A.D.). The last-named also applied his 
perfection of form to didactic poetry with 
brilliant results. Dramatic poetry alone ; 
failed to prosper, as the popular interest ! 


; coming into being. 

j Meanwhile, in the realm of prose com- 
position, the most brilliant contribution of 
I this time is the work of Livy (died 17 
a.d.) which comprised the complete history 
of Rome. Beside him may be mentioned 
PoMPEius TroguSj the compiler of the 
first Latin universal history. Under the 
Empire, oratory lost day by day its political 
importance, and in practice was confined to 
the senatorial debates, which were entirely 
under imperial guidance, and to civil law- 
suits. Its natural field now became the 
schools of the rhetoricians, in which it sank 
to mere flowery declamation. A living 
picture of the proceedings in them at this 
time is given by the descriptions of the 
ELDER Seneca, which were not reduced to 
writing till the following period (he died 
about 37 A.D.). After poetry most interest 
was taken in criticism, in which Verrius 
Flaccus and HygInus achieved the most 
important results. Of the practical sciences, 
geography was advanced by the mensura- 
tion of the Eoman empire accomplished by 
Agrippa, and the edifices erected by Augus- 
tus gave rise to the instructive work of 
Vitruvius on architecture (about 15 B.O.). 

Period HI. The Silver Age. 

From Tiberius to the death of Trajan, 

(14-117 A.D.) 

Under the influence of the schools of 
rhetoric (which had become one of the 
most important means of education), both 
the poetic and the prose literature of this 
epoch show a tendency to the rhetorical 
and declamatory style. Both alike en- 
deavour to produce effect by what is 
interesting and novel, rather than to give 
leasure by elegance and taste. Poetry 
ecame rhetorical and prose poetic. A 
goodly array of poetic works has come 
down to us from this period. Epic is re- 
presented in its didactic branch by Ger- 
manIous (died 19 a.d.) and the poets whom* 
we know as ManIlIus and LCcIlIus (Scrip- 
tor ^Jtnee about 75 a.d.) ; in its historic, by 
IjUCAn (died 65) and SiLlus ItalIcus (died 
101) ; in its heroic, by Val£rIus Flaccus 
(died about 90) and StatIus (died 96 a.d.), 
who is also the most eminent lyric writer. 
Bucolic poetry is represented by Calpub- 
Nlua SIcClus (about 55 a.d.). The satiric 
poetry of Horace was continued by PersTus 
(died 62) and Juvenal (died about 130). 
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A new kind of literature, in the form of 
poetic fables, was introduced into literature 
b}" Ph^edrus (died about 40), and Martial 
(died 102 a.d.) elaborated the epigram as 
an independent branch of poetry. The 
tragedies of SfeNftCA (died 65 a.d.) are not 
intended for the stage, on which mimes and 
pantomimes alone bore sway, but are simply 
declamatory exercises. The most important 
prose writers of the time are the same 
Seneca, who composed numerous philoso- 
phical treatises ; PetrOnIus (died 67) with 
his satirical novel ; the elder Pliny (died 
70) with his gigantic Natural History ; 
Quintilian (died about 118), who, in his 
JnstUuttO OrdWrla^ sought to cause a re- 
action to the old models in oratory ; the 
great historian TAcItus (died about 120) ; 
and the younger Pliny (died about 114 
a.d.) with his Letters and the Panegyric 
on Trajan, the pattern of the later Pane- 
gyrics. Beside these must bo mentioned 
the writers of research, Velleius Pater- 
uiJLUS and VALftRiifS MaxImus (both about 
30), CuRTius Rufus (about 40), Frontinus 
(died about 104), who was also an active 
contributor to technical literature, the geo- 
grapher PompOnius Mela (about 40), the 
physicians Celsus (about 30) and SCRi- 
BoNius Largus (about 45), the writer on 
husbandry C5l0mella (about 65), the 
grammarian Remmius PAl.emOn (about 50), 
the textual critic Pr6bus (about 65), and 
the commentator AscOnius PfeoIANUS (died 
88 A.D.). 

Period IV. The Literature in its Decline, 
From Hadrian (117 A.D.) to the Wi 
century. 

Of the numerous poets of this period only 
a few, and those belonging to the later time, 
are of special interest ; e.g. Ausonius (4th 
century), Claudian, Namatianus, DrAcon- 
tIus (5th century). In yrose literature, 
from the time of Hadrian, jurisprudence 
takes a prominent position. It was mainly 
represented by GrAius, Papinian, Ulpian, 
and Paulus (2nd to 3rd century), and a 
magnificent completion was given to their 
labours by the Corpus lUris ClvlUs com- 
j)iled under Justinian I (6th century). 
Among the historians the most noteworthy 
are SuetOnIus (2nd century), who was 
also the compiler of numerous writings on , 
archeology, literary criticism, and gram- ; 
mar, which were no less eagerly read by 
subsequent generations than Varro^s; and 
AmmIanus MarcellInus (4th century). The 
rest, such as Florus (2nd century), the 


ScriptOrcs HistdricB Augustof (3rd and 4th 
centuries). Justin, AuRfiLius Victor, 
Edtr5pius, etc., are only epitomizers. 
From the 4th century onwards the influence 
of Christianity made itself felt in this sub- 
ject, as with SulpIcius and Orosius. In 
the 2nd century Fronto gave a new direc- 
tion to oratory by reverting to the writers 
cf the archaic ora. In this he was followed 
by the rhetorician ApOlKIus, the writer of 
a humorous and fanciful novel of character, 
one of the most interesting products of the 
period. Gaul was from the end of the 3rd 
century the headquarters of oratory, in 
which the panegyric style predominates, 
as in the collection called the Panegyricl 
iMtml, and in SymmAchus (end of 4th 
century), who, as well as SIdonIus ApollI- 
naris (5th century), is also known by his 
letters. Besides Suetonius already named, 
grammar found numerous votaries, who 
were, however, more remarkable as zealous 
compilers than as original investigators. 
Gellius (2nd century), NOnius (3rd cen- 
tury), DOnatus, ChArTsius, DI6m®des, 
Servius (4th century), Macr6bius (5th cen- 
tury), and Priscian (about 500 A.D.) may 
be cited. Works on the educational curri- 
culum were written by Martianus CApella 
(5th century) and uassIOdOrus (6th cen- 
tury). The above-mentioned Apuleius and 
also BORthIus (6th century) are worthy of 
mention as philosophic writers. As repre- 
sentatives of other subjects may be adduced 
CensOrInus (3rd century) and FirmIcus 
Maternus (4th century) for astrology ; 
VRgRtIus RRnAtus (4th century) for tac- 
tics ; Palladius (4th century) for husban- 
dry ; C.ELius AurRliAnus and Marcellus 
Empiricus (5th century), for medicine. 

LittSrator. The Roman designation of an 
elementary instructor (see Education, 2). 

Littdratns. The Roman term for the 
teacher who imparted the higher branches 
of knowledge (Suetonius, De Grammaticis, 
§§ 4 , 12 ). 

Litters, in ancient Greece, were for the 
most part used only for the conveyance of 
sick people and women ; in other cases their 
use w’as regarded as a luxury. Among the 
Romans they appear to have first come 
into vogue along with the other luxuries of 
Asia after the victory over the Syrian king, 
AntI6chu8 the Great (b.c. 190). They were 
used principally in the country and upon 
journeys. As in Greece, so in Rome, where 
driving was only exceptionally allowed [see 
Chariots, 2), their use was at first confined 
to invalids and women; but when men 
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also began to use them in the town, they 
form^ in the first instance a privilege of 
certain classes, until in the course of the 
imperial time they came into general use. 
Two kinds were distinguished: (1) the 
lectlca^ resembling a pcdanquin^ adapted 
for lying down: this was a framework 
spanned by girths and with a bolster and 
pillow ; and (2) the sella^ a sedan chair, for 
one or two persons, which was used par- 
ticularly by the emperors and consuldrSs. 
Both kinds were provided with an arched 
covering, which could be closed up, even at 
the sides, by means of curtains or windows 
made of thin plates of talc [Idpis specie- 
Idris, Juv. iv 21, in 242]. The litter was 
carried upon poles, which were either low 
and therefore hung in straps, or else rested 
upon the shoulders of the bearers, who were 
two, four, six, and even eight, according to 
its size. In distinguished houses special 
slaves (JLectlcdrll) of particularly powerful 
bodily frame, in later times especially Cappa- 
docians, were kept for this purpose ; these 
used to wear a red livery. For those who 
could not afford the expense of a private 
litter, there were also hack-litters. In the 
later imperial time a litter called a hastema 
came into fashion, which was carried by 
two mules in shafts before and behind. 

Liturgia. See Leitourgia. 

LlttiuB. (1) The Roman terra for the 
augur’s wand. It was a staff 
hooked at the upper end ; with 
it the augur marked out the 
sacred region {templum) for 
the observation of birds {see 
cut and cp, Augures). (2) The 
signal- trumpet of tlie cavalry, 
bent at the lower end ; it was 
blown by the IXtlcen, and emitted a clear, 
shrill note (cp. Tuba). 

Livlus. (1) hlvlus Andronlcus, the foun- 
der of Roman epic and dramatic poetry. 
Ho was by birth a Greek of Southern Italy, 
and was brought as a slave to Rome, after 
the conquest of Tarentum in 272 B.C., while 
still of tender age. His master, a Livius, 
whose name he bears, gave him his liberty, 
and he imparted instruction in the Greek 
and Latin languages. This employment 
probably gave occasion for his translation 
of the Homeric Odyssey into Saturnian 
metre ; in spite of its imperfections, this 
remained a school-book in Rome for cen- 
turies. In 240 B.c. he brought on the 
Roman stage the first drama composed 
after a Greek model, and with such success 
that thenceforward dramatic poetxy was 


well established in Rome. According to 
ancient custom he appeared as an actor in 
his own pieces. His dramatic compositions, 
tragedies, and comedies were faithful but 
undoubtedly imperfect translations of Greek 
originals. He attempted lyric poetry also, 
for he was commissioned by the State to 
write a march in honour of /RnO R^glncu 
Scanty remains of his works are all that 
have come down to us. 

(2) Titus Livius, the celebrated Roman 
historian, was born at Patavlum (59 B.C.), 
apparently of good family. He was care- 
fully educated, and betook himself earl}’ 
(certainly before 31 b.c.) to Rome, where he 
soon became acquainted with the most dis- 
tinguished men of the time. Even Augustus 
entertained friendly relations towards him 
in spite of his openly expressed republican 
convictions, for which he called him a 
partisan of Porapey. He does not seem to 
have taken public office, but to have lived 
exclusively for literature. Esteemed by 
his contemporaries, he died in his native 
town in 17 a.d. Ho must have begun his 
great historical work between 27 and 25 
B.C.; it can only have been completed 
shortly before his death, as he did not 
publish the first twenty-one books until 
after the death of Augustus (14 A.D.). He 
recounts the history of Rome in 142 book.s, 
extending from the foundation of the city 
(whence the title Ah Urhe Condltd librl) to 
the death of Drusus (9 a.d.). His own 
death must have prevented its continuation 
to the death of Augustus, as he doubtless 
proposed. He published his work from time 
to time, in separate parts. He arranged 
his material — at least for the first ninety 
books — as far as possible in decads (portions 
consisting of ten books), and half-docads ; 
the division into decads was however first 
carried through in the Bth century, prob- 
ably for convenience of handling so vast 
a series of books. There still remain only 
the first decad (to 293 B.c.), the third, 
fourth, and half of the fifth decad (218- 
167) ; of the remainder, with the exception 
of a fairly large portion of book 91, only 
inconsiderable fragments. We also possess 
from an unknown pen, summaries (pdrldchce) 
of all the books except 136 and 137, and 
a scanty extract from the account of the 
portents (prOdlgla), which appeared in 
249 B.C. and following year; this is by a 
certain Itilius ObsSquens, and perhaps dates 
from the 4th century. 

Livy’s importance rests more on the 
magnitude of his patriotic undertaking and 
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the style or his narrative than upon his 
thoroughness as a historic inquirer. His 
preliminary studies were inadequate, and 
his knowledge of Koman law, and still more 
of the military system of Rome, was in- 
sufficient. He was content to select what 
seemed to him the most probable and 
reasonable statement from the authorities 
which happened to be familiar and acces- 
sible to him, without regard to completeness, 
and without severely scrutinising their 
value, — a method which necessarily led to 
numerous inaccuracies and serious errors. 
Primarily, his great aim was not critical 
research into the history of his country. 
He desired rather by a lively and brilliant 
narrative, which should satisfy the more 
exacting taste of the time, to rekindle the 
flagging patriotism of his countrymen, and 
to raise his politically and socially degraded 
contemporaries to the level of their ances- 
tors’ exploits. And his narrative in fact 
deserves the fullest admiration, especially 
for its descriptions of events and the actors 
in them, and for the speeches which are 
inserted in the work. The latter show his 
rhetorical training in all its brilliance. 
His language is choice and tasteful, 
although in details it marks a decline from 
the strictly classical standard. Asinius 
Pollio, in allusion to the author’s birth- 
place, charged it with a certain pdtdvl- 
nltas. This can only mean a provincial 
departure from the peculiar language of 
the metropolis, which is to us no longer 
perceptible. Livy’s work enjoyed the 
greatest renown down to the latest days of 
Roman literature, and has been the great 
mine of information for knowledge of the 
past to all succeeding generations. 

Ldchagds {Greek), The commander of a 
Idchds (q,v.), 

Ldchds. The Greek designation of a body 
of foot soldiers. Among the Spartans, it 
denoted in early times the largest divisions 
into which the whole population capable of 
bearing arms was grouped. Each of these 
[according to Thucydides v 68, cp, 66] com- 
prised four pent^costyf^s of four ^nomdticc 
each [an ^nOnMid containing on an average 
thirty-two men]. The name also denoted 
the individuals comprised therein ; later, 
[Xenophon, Rep, Lac, ii 4], it was the name 
of the four sub-divisions of a m6ra {q,v,). 
In Greek mercenary troops, a lochos was 
a company of 100 men under a separate 
commander. Several of these companies ! 
were united under the superior command of j 
a strdtHgds {q.v,\ \ 


Ldgei6n (“ speaking-place ”), see Theatre. 

Ldgistfle (“auditors of accounts”). The 
name given at Athens to a board consisting 
originally of thirty, subsequently of ten 
members, who, in conjunction with another 
board, the ten etUhynl, and their twenty 
assessors, received from magistrates, at 
the expiry of their term of office, the 
accounts of their administration. {See 
Euthyna.) This was especially important 
with those magistrates through whose 
hands public money passed. Both boards 
were originally chosen by show of hands ; 
later by lot. One member was elected from 
each phf/le^ the assessors of the euthyni 
were appointed by free choice. The logistfe 
were the supreme authority to whom out- 
going magistrates submitted their accounts. 

1 The euthyni examined the several details, 

! notified, when necessary, those who were 
liable, and returned the accounts to the 
logistcR with a report on their merits. 
Magistrates who had nothing to do with 
public money only gave an assurance to 
the logistce that they had received and paid 
nothing. If the accounts were approved, 
and no charge was brought after the public 
proclamation by the logistcB^ they gave the 
magistrate his discharge. In the other 
alternative they referred the case to a court 
of justice in which they were themselves 
presidents. The prosecution was entrusted 
to ten synegdri or counsel for the State, 
who were chosen by lot and sat with the 
logistw. The final decision rested with 
the Heliastic court. {Sec Heli.<EA.) 

Ldgdgr&phi (Gr. Idgdgrdphoi^ i.e. writers 
in prose). The name given to the oldest 
Greek historians, who by their first at- 
tempts at disquisitions in prose marked the 
transition from narrative poetry to prose 
history. As in the case of epic poetry, so 
these earliest historical writings emanated 
from Ionia, where the first attempts at an 
exposition of philosophic reflexions in prose 
were made at about the same time by 
Ph^recydes, Anaximander, and Anaximenes ; 
and, in both cases alike, it was the Ionic 
dialect that was used. This class of writ- 
ing long preserved in its language the 
poetic character which it inherited from 
its origin in the epic narrative. It was 
only by degrees that it approached the tone 
of true prose. It confined itself absolutely 
to the simple telling of its story, which 
was largely made up of family and local 
traditions. It never classified its materials 
from a more elevated point of view, or 
scrutinised them with critical acumen. The 
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logographers flourished from about 550 b.c. 
down to the Persian Wars. Their latest 
representatives extend, however, down to 
the time of the Peloponnesian War. When 
true history arose with Her6d6tus, they 
soon lapsed into oblivion, whence they were 
rescued in Alexandrian days. Many of 
the works ascribed to them were however 
believed to be spurious, or at least inter- 
polated. We possess fragments only of a 
few. The larger number of the historic 
writers who are described as logographers 
were Asiatic Greeks, e.g, Cadmus of Mile- 
tus, author of a history of the founding of 
Miletus and the colonization of Ionia (he 
lived about 540 b.c., and was considered 
the first writer of historic prose) ; further, 
DIOnysIus of Miletus, a writer of Persian 
history, HficATiEUS (q.v,) of Miletus (550- 
476), Xanthus of Sardis (about 496), a writer 
of Lydian history, HellanICUS (q,v.) of 
Lesbos (about 480-400), CharOn of Lara- 
sacus (about 456), a compiler of Persian 
istory and annals of his native town, PufeRfc- 
CYDfis of the Carian island L6r6s (died 
about 400 B.C.), who lived at Athens, and in 
his great collection of myths in ten books 
treated chiefly of the early days of Attica. 
Some belonged to the colonies in the West, 
€,g, HiPP?s of Rhegium, at the time of the 
Persian War the oldest writer on Sicily 
and Italy. The only representative from 
Greece itself is AcOsIlaus of Argos in 
Boeotia, the author of a genealogical work. 

Longinus (Cassius), A Greek rhetorician, 
bom at Athens about 213 a.d., who studied 
Neoplatonism at Alexandria, and practised 
as teacher of philosophy, grammar [i,e. 
literary criticism], and rhetoric, in his 
native city, from about 260, until th^ 
accomplished queen Zeii5bla of Palmyra 
summoned him as minister to her court. 
As he persuaded her to resist the Roman 
oke, the emperor Aurelian caused him to 
e executed after Zenobia^s overthrow in 
273. He possessed such an extent of learn- 
ing, that Eunipius called him a living 
library and a walking museum. His ver- 
satility is proved by compositions on philo- 
sophy, grammar, rhetoric, chronology, and 
literature. Of these, only fragments are 
extant, for example, the introduction to a 
commentary on Hephsestlon’s handbook of 
metres, and a short Rhetoric incomplete at 
the beginning. A brief treatise On the 
Sublime^ commonly ascribed to him, is more 
probably to be assigned to an unknown 
writer about the Christian era. It treats 
and illustrates by classic examples the 


characteristics of the lofty style from a 
philosophical and a3Sthetic point of view. 
It is written in a vigorous manner. 

Longus, who probably lived in the 3rd 
century A.D., was the author of a Greek 
pastoral romance, Daphnis and Chloi^^ in 
four books. It is considered the best of all 
ancient romances which have come down 
to us, on account of its deep and natural 
feeling, its grace of narrative, and the com- 
parative purity and ease of the language. 
It has often been imitated by Italian, 
French, German, and English writers. [The 
rare translation by John Day of the French 
version of Amyot was reprinted in 1890.] 

Lorica. (1) The leathern corselet of the 
Roman legionary. It consisted of thongs 
(l6ra) of shoe-leather faced with metal. 
These were fastened one upon another in 
such a way that they formed a covering for 
the body with two shoulder-pieces. Below 
the latter a plate of iron 9| inches square, 
was placed over the region of the heart 
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(Arch of SoverUH.) 

(see cut). Of the early citizen -soldiers, the 
more wealthy wore also coats of chain- 
armour (lorica harnata)^ and corselets of* 
mail (lorica squdfndta), in which the joints 
were further covered with metal plates ; 
the latter were also worn by the prmtorians 
in imperial times. 

(2) The breastworks on walls and on 
redoubts. 

Lot, Election by. See Officials. 

L6t5ph&gi (i,e. Lotus-eaters). A people 
on the north coast of Africa, mentioned as 
early as Homer [Od, ix 84]. They lived on 
the fruit of the lotus. (Cp, Odysseus.) 

Love, God of, see Eros ; Goddess of, sec 
Aphrodite and Venus. 
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Lncan {Marcus Annams Lficdnus), A 
liomaii poet, born 39 a.d. at Cordova in 
Spain. He was grandson of Seneci the rhe- 
torician, and nephew of Seneca the philo- 
sopher. He was brought up in Rome from 
the first year of his age, and excited atten- 
tion at an early date by his rhetorical and 
])oetic powers. On the recommendation of 
his uncle, Nero conferred on him the quaes- 
torship while yet under the legal age, and 
admitted him to favour. The applause 
however which his poems received soon 
aroused the jealousy of the emperor, who 
was particularly conceited about his own 
poetic abilities. Accordingly he was for- 
bidden for the future to recite his poems 
in public, or to appear on the platform. 
This inspired the poet with such animosity 
that he took part in Piso’s conspiracy. 
When it was detected, he sought at first 
to save himself by the most abject en- 
treaties, by denouncing his fellow con- 
spirators, and even by falsely accusing his 
mother Acilia. Being nevertheless con- 
demned to die, he himself caused his veins 
to be opened, and thus perished (65 a.d.). 
Of his numerous compositions, the Fliar- 
sdlia^ an unfinished epic in ten books, is 
extant. It is an account of the civil war 
between Caesar and Pompey, extending 
beyond the battle of Pharsalus and down 
to the capture of Alexandria. It main- 
tains such strict chronological order and 
exactitude of detail, that it was a ques- 
tion after his death whether he deserved 
to be reckoned a poet at all. [Petronius 
118 and, at a later date, Servius, Ad JEn. 
i 382. Cp. Dryden’s preface to Annus 
MirabiUs, quoted in Heitland^s Introd, to 
Lucan, ed. Haskins, p. xix.] 

Lucan represents himself in his poem as 
an enthusiastic lover of the lost days of 
liberty, and in that capacity extols Pompey, 
to the unjust disparagement of Caesar. His 
narrative displays some talent, but also an 
inability to give his materials a more than 
merely outward poetical form. It is more- 
over turgid, rhetorical to a degree, and its 
pathos smacks of declamation. Remains of 
the literary activity which made him its 
object in olden times are extant in two col- 
lections of scholia. 

Lticdres. One of the three old patrician 
tribes in Rome. {See Patricians.) 

LUcema (a lamp). See Lighting. 

Lucian (Gr. Loukldnds). One of the most 
interesting of Greek writers, born about 
120 A.D. at SamOsiltri, on the Euphrates in 
Syria. Owing to the poverty of his parents, 


he was apprenticed to a stonemason ; but, 
thanks to his irresistible eagerness for 
higher culture, contrived to devote himseli 
to the art of rhetoric. After practising 
for some time as an advocate, he traversed 
Greece, Italy, and Southern Gaul in the 
guise of a sophist, and gained wealth and 
renown by his public declamations. In 
his fortieth year he removed to Athens, 
to devote himself to the study of philo- 
sophy, and attached himself closely to the 
Stoic Demonax. In his old age the state 
of his finances compelled him once more to 
travel as a professional orator. At last, 
when far advanced in years, he was given 
an important and infiuential post in the 
administration of justice in Egypt ^ this he 
seems to have retained till death. 

Under his name we still possess more 
than eighty works (including three col- 
lections of seventy-one shorter dialogues). 
Twenty of these are, however, either cer- 
tainly spurious or of doubtful authenticit}^ 
They date from every period of his life, 
the best and cleverest from the time of his 
sojourn in Athens. They fall into two 
classes, rhetorical and satirical. Of the 
latter the majority are in dramatic form, 
recalling in dialogue and outward dress 
the Old Comedy, of which Lucian had a 
thorough knowledge, and to which his 
genius was closely akin. These writings 
present an admirable picture of the ten- 
dencies and the absurdities of the time. 
In the field of religion, he directed his 
mockery (especially in the Dialogues of 
the Gods) against the tenets of the popu- 
lar religion, the artificial revival of which 
was attempted in the time of Hadrian and 
the Antonines. He further attacked the 
popular conceptions of life after death in 
the Dialogues of the Dead. He assails 
with special bitterness the superstitions 
which had penetrated from the East, 
among which he reckons, it is true, Chris- 
tianity, but without any real knowledge 
of its nature. In PSrBgrlnus PrOteus, he 
attacks mystical enthusiasm ; in Alexander^ 
or the Prophet of Lies, the impostors and 
oracle-mongei’s who preyed upon the super- 
stition of the time, which he portrays in 
a masterly stylo in his Lover of Lies and 
his Time Stories ( V^rce Histdrlce). Another 
object of his satiric lance was the current 
philosophy, in which he had sought relief 
when sated with rhetoric. He had only 
found in it, however, a petrified dogmatism, 
a passion for strife and disputation, with 
the most absolute contradiction between 
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theoretical teaching and the practice of 
life. This was true even of the Stoics, and 
still more of the Cynics, whose meanness 
and love of pleasure, which they concealed 
under a pretended absence of personal 
wants, he is never weary of deriding. 

Especially instructive for his attitude 
towards philosophy and his general view 
of life are the Auction of Philosophers^ the 
Fisherman (with his defence of the latter), 
and Chdr&n, or the Spectator of the World. 
All these are works of marked ability. The 
last named is a brilliant exposition, from 
his negative point of view, of the vanity of 
all human existence. He even exposes his 
own class, the Sophists, for attempting to 
conceal their miserable poverty of intellect 
by their bold readiness of tongue, and by 
their patchwork of fragmentary quotations 
borrowed from the writers of antiquity. 
In fact, there is scarcely a side of the 
literary and social life of the time that he 
does not attack in its weak points, confin> 
ing himself, however, for the most part to 
demonstrating what ought not to be, with- 
out showing how the existing evils were to 
be cured. To sit in judgment on the false 
culture and want of taste in his contem- 
poraries, he was certainly fitted above all 
others ; for, apart from a wide range of 
knowledge, he possessed keen observation, 
and an unusual measure of wit and humour. 
He had moreover an extraordinary gift of 
invention, remarkable aptitude for vivid 
delineation of character, and a singular 
grace and elegance. In spite of his Syrian 
origin, his zealous study of the best models 
gave him a purity of language which for 
his time is remarkable. 

Lucilius. (1) Gains Lucilius^ founder of 
Roman satire, was probably bom 180 B.C. 
at Suessa Aurunca in Campania, of a dis- 
tinguished and wealthy Latin equestrian 
family. He afterwards settled in Rome, 
where his Latin origin excluded him from 
a political career. Owing partly however 
to his excellent education, partly to his 
family connexions (being Pompey’s grand- 
uncle on the mother’s side), he was on 
friendly terms with the most distinguished 
men. In particular, he lived with the 
younger Scipio and his friend Laelius in the 
closest intimacy. He accompanied the for- 
mer during the Numantine War, and died 
in Naples, 103 B.C. — His satires, in thirty 
books, were much esteemed in the time of the 
Republic and later. We possess numerous 
but inconsiderable fragments, from which, 
however, can be gathered their original 


position in the general scheme of his work. 
Each book certainly contained a number of 
separate poems which, at least in books 
xxvi-xxx (the first written and published), 
were composed, like the satires of Ennius, 
in various metres. In most of the books, 
however, only a single metre was used, by 
far the most common being the dactylic 
hexameter (bks. i-xx and xxx), which from 
Horace’s time became the ordinary metre 
for satire. The contents of the satires 
were exceedingly varied: all occurrences 
of political, social, and learned life were 
brought by him within the range of his 
discussion. He even touched upon his own 
experiences and his studies on literary, anti- 
quarian, grammatical, and orthographical 
questions. His severest censure and most 
pitiless mockery were directed, not only 
against the vices and absurdities of tho 
time in general, but also against particular 
individuals without any respect of persons. 
On the other hand, true merit received his 
warmest praise. His satires must havo 
given, on the whole, a true and lively pic- 
ture of the time. On metrical form and on 
style he does not seem to have set much 
store ; it is apparently only in its metrical 
setting that his language differs from the 
daily tone of educated circles. To the latter 
we may also probably ascribe the incorpora - 
tion of so many fragments of Greek. His 
writings early became an object of study 
to the learned of Rome, and they also 
remained models to subsequent satirists, 
especially Horace. 

(2) Lucilius lunior, friend of the philo- 
sopher Seneca, is supposed by a common but 
not improbable assumption to be the author of 
JEtna, a didactic poem in 645 hexameters, 
Suetonius, in his life of Vergil, says of 
that poet, Scripsit etiam de qua amhigUur 
JStnam. It treats of Etna and its wonders, 
and was composed before the eruption of 
Vesuvius in 79 a.d. 

Lucina. The Roman title of Juno (q-v.) 
as the goddess of light and of child-birth j 
later also of Diana in similar acceptation. 

Lhcretins Cams {Titus), A Roman poet, 
born at Rome about 98 B.C. and died by hia 
own hand, in 56. He composed for his 
friend Memmius, the orator and poet, a 
didactic poem in hexameter verse concern- 
ing the nature of things {DeRSi^um NdtUra) 
in six books. The teaching of Epicurus 
forms the main subject, the example of 
Emp^ddcles prescribed the poetic form, and 
the mode of treatment was modelled on 
Ennius. The ostensible object of the work 
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is to prove by a profound investigation of 
the world ot nature that all comes to be, 
exists, and perishes by eternal law, without 
any interference of supernatural powers, 
and hence to set men free from their fearful 
torture, terror, and superstition. The first 
elements of all existence are the imperish- 
able atoms which move in infinite space 
(book i). By union of these come into ex- 
istence not only the material world (ii), 
but also soul and spirit, which consequently 
perish as soon as a dissolution of the atoms 
takes place (iii) ; perception, sensation, and 
thought are mental processes, occasioned 
by images which are ceaselessly being 
emitted by the surfaces of things (iv). 
Book V treats of the formation of the world, 
vi of single natural phenomena. This 
work is the only considerable composition 
in epic verse which has come down to us 
from the time of the Republic. It is also 
the first attempt at a systematic treatment 
of Greek philosophy in the Latin tongue. 
The greatest ad- 

miration is due to 
the art with which 
Lucretius gives 
poetic form to his 
unpootical subject, 
and adapts to his 
purpose a language 
which had hitherto 
been little exercised 
on such topics. The 

matter causes the w.ck agate, formerly 

exposition to be in Dr. Nott’s collection.) 
often dry, but fre- 
quently it rises to a magnificent beauty, as 
in the famous description of the Athenian 
plague at the end of the poem. The 

scientific zeal with which the whole is 
imbued, and which stands aloof from all 
frivolity, must inspire respect. He ex- 
presses himself with simplicity and power, 
and his language has an antique colouring. 
He was prevented by death from putting 
the finishing touches to his work [or even 
from completing it. Thus there is nothing 
on the subject of ethics, which could not 
properly be omitted in an exposition of 
the teaching of Epicurus]. It is true that 
Cicero revised it before publication, yet 
the condition in which we have it is in 
great measure defective. 

Lndi. See Games. 

Luna. The Italian goddess of the moon. 
She had in Rome an ancient sanctuary on ! 
the Aventine, in which as goddess of the i 
month she received worship on the last day ’ 

i 


of March, which was the first month of the 
old Roman year. As noctilUca^ lamp of 
the night, she had a temple on the Palatine, 
which was illuminated at night. 

Ltipercalia. A festival held in Rome 
from time immemorial on February 15. It 
was in honour of Faunus, who was wor- 
shipped under the name LUpercus in the 
Lupercal^ a grotto in the Palatine Mount. 
The object of the festival was, by expiation 
and purification, to give new life and fruit- 
fulness to fields, flocks, and people. The 
cult was originally administered by two 
confraternities, which were chosen from the 
members of the Fabian and Quintilian 
families, and were named in consequence 
Luperci FdbXdni and Luperci QuintlUCLni, 
To these was added in 44 b.c. that of the 
Luperci lUlii in honour of Cassar. In con- 
sequence of the civil wars the cult fell into 
desuetude, but was renewed by Augustus. 
In imperial times the members of these 
collegia were commonly of equestrian stand- 
ing, and retained the name of Luperci even 
after leaving the body. The festival was 
observed until 494 a.d., in which year 
Bishop Gelasius I changed it into the Feast 
of the Purification. The procedure at the 
Lupercalia was as follows. After the 
fldmen DMis had sacrificed some he-goats 
and a dog, two youths were touched on the 
forehead with a knife, smeared with the 
blood of the goats. It was then immediately 
wiped off with wool dipped in milk, where- 
upon they were bound to laugh. After the 
sacrificial feast the Luperci^ crowned and 
anointed, and naked, except for an apron 
of goatskin, ran round the ancient city on 
the Palatine with thongs cut from the skin 
of the sacrificed goats in their hands. On 
their course women used to place them- 
selves in their way to receive blows from 
the thongs, which was believed to be a 
charm against barrenness. The thongs 
were called fibrua, from the old word 
februdrSj “ to purify ; the day, dies 
februdtuSy the day of purification ” ; and 
the whole month, febrddrius^ 'Hhe month 
of purification. 

Lustrum, among the Romans, was the 
purification, or absolution from sin, of the 
entire people. It took place at the close of 
each census commonly in May of the 

year following the censors^ accession to 
office. The host of the people, horse and 
foot, in their newly constituted classes, was 
drawn up in full armour on the Campus 
Martius under the leadership of the censor 
to whom this duty fell by lot. The Suove- 
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taurllta^ a pig, ram, and bull, was carried 
three times round the whole army, and there- 
upon sacrificed to Mars, accompanied by a 
prayer of the censor in which he besought 
that the power of the Roman people might 
be increased and magnified, or as it ran 
later, might be maintained entirely undi- 
minished. The censor then led the army 
under his banner to the city gate, where 
he dismissed them, while he himself, as 
a token of the completed lustrum^ drove a 
nail into the wall of a temple and deposited 
the new roll of citizens in the AUrdrluni 
(or Treasury) of the people. 

Luzorius. A Roman epigrammatic poet, 
who lived in Africa about the beginning of 
the 6th century a.d., during the Vandal 
domination. He sought to imitate Martial. 
We still possess eighty-eight of his epi- 
grams, which are often coarse and always 
dull. 

Ljf^SBUS (“Care-dispeller”). A name of 
Dionysus. 

Ljf^csBa (Gr. LUkaia), A festival cele- 
brated in honour of Zeus on the Lycgean 
Mount (Gr. LUkaidn) in Arcadia. In 
the sacred inclosure on its highest peak, 
where, according to popular belief, no 
object cast a shadow, there was an altar of 
heaped up earth, and before it two columns 
with gilt eagles on top of them, looking to 
the east. At the festivals, probably cele- 
brated every ninth year, the priests, who 
alone were allowed to enter the precincts, 
offered mysterious sacrifices to the god, 
including a human sacrifice. These were 
said to have been instituted by Lycaon 
(q-v.)j and were kept up till the 2nd 
century a.d. The man who had been 
chosen by lot to perform the sacrifice was 
afterwards compelled to flee, and wandered 
about for nine years; like Lycaon, in the 
shape of a wolf, so the people believed. In 
the tenth he was allowed to return and 
regained his human form, i.e. the taint was 
removed. Besides the festival there were 
also athletic contests. 

Ljf^cadn. Mythical king of Arcadia, son 
of PSlasgus and Mfiltboea (daughter of 
Oc^anus) or Cyllene, and father of Callisto. 
He is said to have founded on Mount 
Lycaeum the town L^cdsura, the oldest that 
HelTds looked upon, and to have sacrificed 
a child to Zeus on the altar he had raised 
on the highest peak of the mountain, on 
account of which he was changed into a 
wolf (see Lyc.ea). Another legend relates 
that he had fifty impious sons. When 
Zeus came to them in the guise of a beggar j 


in order to put their contempt of the gods* 
to the test, they followed the advice of 
Maen&lus. the eldest, and set before him 
the entraus of a boy which had been mixed 
with the sacrifice. The god however 
threw the table over and killed Lycaon 
and his sons with lightning, with the ex- 
ception of Nyctimus, the youngest, whom 
Gaea saved by firmly holding the right 
hand of Zeus. During the reign of Nycti- 
mus the deluge connected with the name 
of Deucalion covered the land as a punish- 
ment for the impiety of Lycaon and his sons. 

Ljf^cius. Epithet of Apollo (q.v.). 

L^edmedes. King of Scyros, the murderer 
of Theseus (q»v»). Achilles grew up among 
his daughters ; the son of Achilles and of 
one of these, DeldAraeia, was N66pt6lemus. 

Ljf^edphron. A Greek grammarian and 
poet, a native of Chalcis in Euboja, who lived 
in the first half of the 3rd century b.c. at 
Alexandria, where Ptolemy Phlladelphus 
entrusted him with arranging for the 
library the works of the Greek comic 
poets. As a result of this occupation, he 
produced a voluminous and learned work 
on Greek Comedy. He himself wrote 
tragedies, and was counted one of the 
Pleiad, the seven Alexandrine tragedians. 
Of his works there remains a poem in 1 ,474 
iambic verses, entitled Alexandra or Cas- 
sandra^ which is rendered almost unread- 
able by the obscurity of its language and by 
its pedantic display of learning. It consists 
of a long monologue, in which Cassandra 
prophesies the fall of Troy and the fates of 
the heroes of the Trojan War, with allu- 
sions to the universal empire of Alexander 
the Great. 

Lj^curgus. (1) Son of Dry as, king of 
the Thracian Edoni, threatened Dionysus 
with a scourge when he was wandering 
about on the Mount Nysa with his nurses, 
which made them let the holy implements 
fall to the ground, while the god sought 
shelter with Thfitis in the sea. The gods 
punished him with blindness and an early 
death [IL vi 130-140]. According to an- 
other legend, he was made mad by Dionysus 
and cut off his son’s limbs, imagining that 
he was pruning the shoots of a vine. In 
accordance with the god’s prophecy that 
his death alone could deliver the land from 
its temporary barrenness, he was led by the 
Edoni to Mount Pangseus, where Dionysus 
caused him to be torn to pieces by horses. 

(2) One of the Ten Attic Orators, born 
about B.c. 390 at Athens, of a noble family, 
pupil of Plato and Socr&tes. With Demos- 
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th6n6s apd Hjp^rides he was a principal 
representative of the patriotic party, and 
directed his exertions especially to the 
improvement of the internal affairs of 
Athens. During his administration of the 
finances, a period of twelve years (338-326), 
he won great credit by increasing the 
revenues of the state and the military 
strength of Athens, by beautifying the city 
with magnificent buildings, such as the 
completion of the theatre of Dionysus, and 
the building of the Panathenaic Stiidluin, 
and b}^ causing copies of the plays of 
jEschylus, SophCcles, and Euripides to be 
preserved in the public archives. He died 
in 323, and was interred at the public 
expense. The Athenians did honour to his 
memory by raising a statue of bronze in his 
honour on the market-place and by a decree 
which is still extant [Hicks, Greek Histo- 
rical Inscriptions^ No. 145]. His speeches, 
of which the ancients possessed fifteen, 
elaborated with the greatest care, were 
remarkable for their serious moral tone 
and noble manner, though they were want- 
ing in grace of form, and apt to become 
tedious owing to frequent digressions. 
These merits and defects are exemplified 
in the only speech of his now extant, that 
agn i nst L^ocrd tes, 

Ljfcus. (1) Son of PCseidon and the 
Pleiad Celaeno, married to Dirce. He took 
over the government of Thebes after his 
brother Nycteus, for Labdilcus, who was a 
minor; and, after the death of Labdacus, 
for his son Lalus. He was either killed by 
Amphion {qx\) and Zethus, or (according 
to another account) handed the govern- 
ment of Thebes over to them at the behest 
of Hermes. 

(2) Son of Poseidon, tyrant of Thebes, 
killed by Heracles for murdering his 
father-in-law CrSon during his absence, and 
for plotting against his wife M6gara and 
his children. 

Lydus (loannes Laurentius). A Greek 
writer, born at Philadelphia in Lydia 490 
A.D. At the age of twenty-one he went to 
Constantinople in order to study philosophy, 
entered the service of the State, and rose 
to high office. About 652 he was dismissed 
by Justinian and took a post as teacher in 
the imperial school. Here he devoted him- 
self to literature, and died at a great age in 
565. We still possess some of his writings, 
which are derived from ancient sources 
lost to us; (1) on the State offices of Romo 
(De Mdgistrdtlbus ) ; (2) on portents in the 
sky, etc., and the doctrine of auguries (De 


Ostentis ) ; (3) extracts from a work on the 
Roman months and the festivals held in 
them (De Menslbus), 

Lygd&mus. A Roman poet. See Tibullus. 

Lynceus. (1) Son of JEgyptus, husband of 
Hypermnestra, the daughter of Dand.us(^^.r.). 

(2) Brother of Idas. (See Idas and 
Lynieus.) 

Lfrk, A stringed musical instrument, 
said to have been invented by Hermes, 
who stretched four strings across the shell 
of a tortoise. In histori(*.al times a whole 
tortoise-shell was used for the sounding- 
bottom, the curved horns of a goat or pieces 
of wood of a similar shape were inserted in 
the openings for the front legs, and joined 
near the up))er ends by a transverse piece of 
wood called the yoke. On the breast-|date 
of the shell was a low bridge, across which 
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1. Tischimin, Psinturen den ranee antiques. 

2. De Iwiborde, Collect, d. Vases gr., J, pi. 11. 

3. Museo Horbonico, X, tuv. liv. 

4. Ibid. XI, tav. xxxi. 

the strings (usually seven) ran all at the 
same height to the yoke, and were either 
simply wound round it or fastened to pegs , 
at the other end they were tied in knots 
and fastened to the sounding board. It 
was ordinarily played with the left hand, 
while to produce louder and longer notes 
the strings were struck by the right hand 
with the plectrum, the point of which was 
usually like the leaf of a tree, and some- 
times in the shape of a heart or like a little 
hammer (see fig. 3 of the cuts, which re- 
present various forms of the lyre). Cp. 
CiTHARA and Sambuca. 

L]rric Poetry. W’hile among the Greeks 
elegiac and iambic poetry (g.v.), which 
forms the transition from epic to lyric 
composition, was practised by the lonians, 
lyric poetry proper, or, as it was more 
commonly called, melic poetry (mHds^ a 
song), viz. the song accompanied by music, 
was cultivated by the iEolians and Dorians. 
This is due to the talent for music peculiar 
to these races. That playing on stringed 
instruments and singing were cultivated 
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even in mythical times in iEolia, in the 
island of Lesbos, is shown by the legend 
that the head and lyre of Orpheus, who 
had been torn to pieces by Thracian women, 
were washed ashore on that island, and 
that the head was buried in the Lesbian 
town of Antissa. Antissa was the native 
place of Terpander, who gave artistic form 
to the ndmda or hymn to Apollo, 

by elaborating the laws of its composi- 
tion. Settling at Sparta in B.c. 676, 
he laid down the foundation of Dorian 
music. While he had plosoly followed 
Homeric poetry in the texts which he 
wrote for his musical compositions, there 
afterwards arose a greater variety in the 
kinds of songs, corresponding to the greater 
variety of musical forms, springing from 
the foundation laid by him. In the AColian 
lyric the pathetic prevails, as might be 
expected from the passionate nature of the 
pe.ople ; the feelings of love and hatred, 
joy and sorrow are their principal themes. 
As to the metrical form wo find short 
lines with a soft, melodious rhythm, which 
make up a small number of short strophes. 
They are written in the jEolic dialect ; we 
may suppose that they were solos sung to 
the accompaniment of stringed instruments. 
In Lesbos the iEolian lyric was brought 
to its highest perfection by Alcaeus of 
Mytllene (about 600), and by his contem- 
porary Sappho, also a Lesbian, and teacher 
of the poetess Erinna. The joyous poems 
of Anacreon of T66s (born about 550), 
whose subjects are love and wine, were 
also in the iEolian stylo, but in the Ionic 
dialect. An echo of the iEolian lyric are 
the sc6Ua (q,v.). 

It was among the Dorians^ however, that 
the lyric poetry of the Greeks reached the 
highest degree of its development. It is 
also called choral lyric, because the Dorian 
songs were intended to be sung at the 
public festivals, especially those of the 
gods, by a dancing choir to the accompani- 
ment of stringed instruments and flutes. 
Intended therefore to be public, it naturally 
had on the whole an earnest, objective 
character, and is thus distinguished from 
theiEolian lyrics that expressed the personal 
feelings of the poet. Their form shows 
further points of difference. Instead of the 
diminutive iEolian strophes of short lines, 
unsuitable for dancing, the Dori?»n lyrics 
have ampler strophes, usually with longer 
lines md the combination of strophes is 
again subdivided into strophe, antistrophe, 
and epode, of which the first two are exactly 


I parallel, while the last differs from both 
in its structure. While the number of the 
iEolian metres is fixed, every Dorian song 
has its own metre, the rhythm of which 
depends on the tune suitable to the subject. 
As to the kinds of songs we .also find great 
variety in the Dorian lyric: there are 
pcRans^ hyporchemataj JiymnSy pr686dla^ 
parthema, dithyrambs^ encomia^ iipinlcla^ 
hymencra, i^pithdldmla, thrPMoi {q.v .) ; 
drinking songs and love songs are also not 
wanting. They are written in the old epic 
dialect, influenced by Doric. 

With regard to their historical develop- 
ment : Alcman (about 660), a Lydian who 
had become a citizen of Sparta, was the first 
to compose longer and more varied poems 
on the lines laid down by Terpander and his 
school. The Dorian lyric received its later 
artistic form from the Sicilian StesIchurus 
of Himera (about 600), whose contemporary 
ArTon first gave a place in literature to the 
dithyramb. (/S'ccDithyrambos.) In the 6th 
century choral poetry became the common 
property of all Greeks, and so flourished 
more and more. Of its older representa- 
tives we have still to mention Ibycus of 
Bhegium (about 540), in whose choral 
songs the erotic element prevails. This 
class of poetry was brought to its greatest 
perfection at the time of the Persian Wars 
SImOnIdes of C66s, by his nephew, 
BACCHYLlDfis, and above all by Pindar of 
Thebes. Besides these TIm5cre0n of laly- 
sus, and the poetesses Myrtis, COrinna, 
Praxilla, and T£:l£silla deserve mention. 
Of the productions of iEolian and Dorian 
lyric poetry only fragments have been pre- 
served, except the epinioian odes of Pindar. 

With the Romans^ the first attempts to 
imitate the forms of the Greek “ melic 
date from the last years of the Republic. 
LiEVius wrote mythological poems in a 
great variety of metres, the ErOtdpcegnXa 
(“Diversions of Love”), which however seem 
to have attracted little attention. Catul- 
lus also wrote some poems in “melic” 
measures. This kind of poetry was per- 
fected in the ago of Augustus by Horace, 
who introduced the forms of ^Eolian lyric. 
None of the succeeding poets were of even 
secondary importfince, in spite of the great 
skill with which they handled the various 
melic metres ; one of them, the Christian 
poet PrUdentius, wrote as late as the 4th 
century. The Dorian lyric never obtained 
a footing among the Romans. 

Lysias, in point of time the third of the 
Ten Attic Orators, was born at Athens about 
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LYSICRATES, MONUMENT OF LYSIPPUS. 

B.C. 445. He was a son of the rich Syracusan life-like representation of a scene in the 

Cephalus, who had been invited by Pericles legend of Dionysus (the changing of the 

to settle at Athens. At the age of fifteen Tyrrhenian pirates into dolphins, for having 

he wont with his two brothers to Thiirii, by mistake laid hands on tlie god). Over 

in South Italy, and there studied under the the entablature is 
Syracusan rhetorician Tisias. He returned a flat dome made 
to Athens in 412, and lived in the Piraeus 1 of a single block 
in comfortable circumstances, being joint | of marble, and 
possessor, with his eldest brother P5l6inar- j from the centre 
chus, of several houses and a manufactory i of the roof rises a 
of shields, where 120 slaves were employed, i linial of acanthus 
Under the rule of the Thirty Tyrants, how- ! leaves, formerly 
ever, the brothers were accused in 404 of be- I crowned by the 
ing enemies to the existinggovernment; their | tripod which was 
property was confiscated and Polemarchus | the prize of vic- 
executod,while Lysias with the greatest diffi- < tory. The inonii- 
culty managed to escape to Megara. After | merit is thirty-five 
the fall of the Thirty, in which he had feet high, and the 
eagerly co-operated, he returned to Athens, diameter of the 
and gave his time to the lucrative occupation inside is about six 
of writing legal speeches for others, after feet. The reliefs 
obtaining high repute as an orator, in 403, of the frieze are 
by his accusation of JErritostheiies, the of great value, as 
murderer of his brother. He died in his they belong to 
eighty-third year, esteemed by all. the now Attic 

Of the 425 speeches to which the ancients school of Scfipas 
assigned his name, but of which the greater and Praxiteles, 
number (233) were regarded as not genuine, According to a 

there remain-bosidef, numerous and some- tradition (which chobaoic monumknt op 
times considerable fragments — thirty-one, is without founda- lysickatks, Athens. 
though they are not all quite complete ; tion) that Demos- 

and of these five must be looked upon as thenes used to study here, the monument 
certainly not genuine, and four others are used to be called the Lantern of Demos- 
open to grave suspicion. Only one of these thenes. [This name was familiar to Michael 
speeches, that against Eratosthenes, men- Akomiiiatos, in the second half of the Pith 
tioned above, was delivered by liysias in century ; Grregorovius, Mirahilien der Stadt 
person. He is the first really classical Athcn, p. 357. The true name was first 
orator of the Greeks, and a model of the restored by Transfoldt about 1674, id. 
plain style^ which avoids grandiloquence Athen iin Mittelalter^ ii 357.] 
and seeks to obtain its effect by a sober Lysippus, of Sicyon. One of the most 
and clear representation of the case. The famous Greek artists, a contemporary of 

ancient critics justly praised the purity and Alexander the Great ; was originally a 

simplicity of his language, the skill shown worker in metal, and taught liimself the 

in alwa 3 ^s adapting style to subject, the art of the sculptor by studying nature and 

combination of terseness with graphic the canon of Polyclitus (q.v.). His works, 
lucidity of description, particularly notice- which were said to amount to 1,500, wore all 
able in narrative, and, lastly, his power of statues in bronze, and were remarkable for 
})ainting character. their lifelike characterization and their 

Lyslcr&tes, Monument of, at Athens. One | careful and accurate execution, shown par- 
of the most graceful relics of Greek an- ticularly in the treatment of the hair. He 

tiquity, raised in memory of a victory in aimed at representing tlie beauty and har- 

the dramatic contests won by Lysicrates mony more especially of the male human 

when he was chdregus {sec Chorus) in B.C. body ; and substituted for the proportions 

334. From a slender square basement, of Polyclitus a new ideal, which kept in 

[12 feet high by 9 feet wide] rises a small view the effect produced, by giving the 

but elegant round temple ; six engaged body a more slender and elegant shape, and 

Corinthian columns surround its circular by making the head smaller in comparison 

wall and support the entablature, on the with the trunk, than is the case with the 

frieze of which there is a delicate and ' actual average man. The most famous 

D. C. A. ’ B B 
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among his statues of gods were the colossal 
fcims of Zeus and Hei Nicies, at Tarentum 
(of which the former was second in size 
only to that at Rhodes, while the latter 
was afterwards brought to the Capitol at 
Rome, and then to the Hippodrome at 
Constantinople, where it was melted down 
in A.D. 1022), and, lastly, the sungod on the 
four-horse chariot at Rhodes [Pliny, N. IL^ 
xxxiv §§ 40, 63]. 

The first example of pure allegory in 
Greek art was his Cairus, the Favourable 
Moment ; a delicate youth with modest look 
standing on a ball, with his feet winged, 
and holding shears and a balance in his 
hands. The hair hung down in front, while 
it was so short behind that it could not be 
grasped [AnthoL Gr. ii 49, 13 ; Callistratus, 
StatucBj 6 ]. 

By far the greater number of his statues 
were portraits ; of these the various repre- 
sentations of Alexander the Great from 
boyhood onwards were of marked excellence 
[Pliny, Z.c. 64]. Indeed, the king would 
have no sculptor but Lysippus to represent 
him, even as he would have no other painter 
than Apelles [Pliny, H., vii 125; Horace, , 
Epiat. ii 1, 240 ; Cicero, Ad Fam, v 12, 13]. ' 

Among his large groups were Crilterus 
saving the life of Alexander chasing the 
lion [Pliny, xxxiv 64], and the portraits of 
twenty-five horsemen and nine foot soldiers 
who fell at the first assault in the battle 


of the Granicus [Arrian, Anab. i 16 § 7 ; 
Plutarch, Alex, 16]. The excellent copy in 
marble, at the Vatican, of the Apoxybrn^nda^ 



MARDLE Of»py OF THE APOXYOMKNOS OF LYSIPPUS* 
(Rome, Vatican Museum.) 

a youth removing the dust of the palaestra 
with t strigil, affords an idea of his skill in 
representing beautiful and perfectly deve- 
loped bodies of delicate elasticity and grace- 
ful suppleness [Pliny, xxxiv 62], 


M 


M&chaira. A one-edged sword, slightly 
curved, in use among the Greeks. For 
further information, see Sword. 

M&chadn and_ Fdd&llrius. The sons of 
Asclepius and EpY5ne, skilled in the art of 
healing, took part in the expedition to Troy 
with thirty Thessalian ships, and wore there 
the physicians of the Greeks, besides fight- 
ing valiantly. According to post-Homeric 
legends Machaon was slain by Eurypylus, 
the son of Telephiis, and his corpse was 
brought by Nestor to Messenia, where, at 
G5renia, he had a sepulchre and a temple 
in which cures were effected. Podalirius, 
who recognised the madness of Ajax by 
his burning eyes, sta3^ed with Calchas from 
the fall of Troy to his death, and then 
settled at SjnrnSs in Caria; he had a herddn 
in Apulia, close to that of Calchas. 

Maerdbius {Ambrdsius Theoddsius), A 
man of high rank, and, according to his own 
account, not a born Roman, and probably a 


pagan, who wrote, in the beginning of the 
5th century after Christ, two extant works: 
(1) a commentary on Cicero^s Dream of 
Scipio {Som7iium SclplOnis^ from the sixth 
book of the De Republlcd) ; and (2) an anti- 
quarian compilation in seven books, treat- 
ing of a number of historical, mythological, 
grammatical, and antiquarian subjects, in 
the form of table talk, at a celebration of 
the SdturndUa; hence the title, Convlvia 
Saturnalia, Macrobius has gathered his 
information from various authors, especially 
Gellius, whom, however, he does not men- 
tion any more than his other authorities. 

Manads (Gr. maindd^s) “the frenzied 
ones.” Women in Bacchic ecstasy, who 
formed part of the train of Dionysus 
(q,v, fig. 3 ; cp. Vases, fig. 13). 

Magister Equitum. The assistant of the 
dictator, nominated by him immediately 
after his own appointment, and bound to 
obey him unconditionally, representing him 
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in his absence, or when otherwise prevented. 
He owed his name (“ Master of the Horse ”) 
to the fact that it was part of his office to 
command the cavalry in battle, while the 
dictator was at the head of the infantr3\ 
As the insignia of his magistracy he had 
the sella curUliSj the proitexta^ and six 
lictors. 

M&gistrattis. A term used by the Romans 
both to designate the magistracy and the 
person who held it. The magistrates of 
the Republic were partly ordinary, chosen 
at regular intervals: consulCs^ censOreSy 
praitOreSf cedllcs cUrUleSj qucestoreSj irlbitnl 
plthls, and cedllcs plcbls; partly extraordi- 
nary, chosen only under special circum' 
stances, the principal being dictator^ 
mdgister Squltiim^ and interrex. Among 
these the consuls, praetors, and dictator 
are distinguished from the others by 
the possession of the imperium 
derived from the regal power (the interrex 
had it for five days only) ; they and the 
censors, who, without possessing the impe- 
riunij derived their duties from the regal 
power, constitute the higher magistrates, 
magistratus mdiores^ while the rest are the 
lower, mlnores^ with the exception of the 
tribunes, who have a position of their own. 
For those offices, which could originally 
be hold by patricians alone, the term patri- 
cian was preserved, even after they had 
become accessible to the plebeians. The 
plebeian offices also, the tribunate and 
plebeian sedileship, do not designate any 
political contrast after plebeians and patri- 
cians had been made legally equal, although 
only plebeians could hold them. Another 
distinction is that into magistratus curidcs 
and non curtdcs, which refers to the right 
of having a sella curulis (q,v,). This and 
the tdga preetexta^ a white toga edged with 
purple, were accorded to the higher magis- 
trates, the eediles curules and the rnagistcr 
equitum. Only the magistratus cum imperio 
and the magister equitum were permitted 
to have lictors with fasces {q^v.). All 
the magistrates were ejected, except the dic- 
tator the magister equitum ; the magis- 
tratus maiores at the c6mUXa centUrXata^ 
the rest at the comitia trXjbilta. Every 
magistrate had the right to call the people 
to a contlo (g.v.), to issue edicts, which had 
the force of laws as long as his authority 
ipdtcstds) lasted, to take auspices which 
were binding for the district within his 
jurisdiction, and to exercise a limited right 
of punishment ; the higher magistrates and 
the tribunes had the power, generally 


speaking, of convoking the comitia and the 
senate (cp. Imperium). The power of the 
magistrates was limited by the senate, the 
intercession of the tribunes and of magis- 
trates of equal or higher rank, the right 
of appeal of the citizens, and the liability 
to give account after retirement from office ; 
for no charge could be brought, at any rate 
against the higher magistrates, as long as 
they held it. 

The following were the conditions for 
obtaining an office : (1) Personal applica- 
tion before the election, the right of re- 
jection being in the hands of the magistrate 
who directed them (a consul in the case of 
the higher magistrates, a tribune for the 
plebeian, a consul — afterwards also the 
prsetor of the city — for the rest). (2) Eligi- 
bility, dependent on membership of a citizen 
family, full possession of personal liberty 
and honorary rights {see Infamia), and the 
absence of bodily blemish (note also that 
patricians could not hold plebeian offices). 
(3) A minimum age for each office, at first 
according to a certain tradition, then 
regulated by law, so that in Cicero’s time 
a candidate for the quaes torship had to be 
in his 30th year at least ; in his 37th for 
the curule aedileship ; in his 40th for the 
praetorship ; and in his 43rd for the consul- 
ship. (4) At this time also the traditional 
order of the above-mentioned offices was 
considered law, and a man was compelled 
to hold the lower office before he could 
proceed to the higher, except that the 
aedileship could be neglected. (5) An in- 
terval of two years had to elapse between 
the aedileship, praetorship, and consulate, 
and of one year between the tribunate and 
any other office. (6) Ten years had to 
elapse before the same office could be held 
again; in this, and with regard to age, 
order of offices, and intervals between them, 
exceptions were permitted under special 
circumstances. 

The date of the elections was fixed by the 
senate; in Cicero’s time they usually took 
place in July [Ad Att. i 16 ; Ad Fam. viii 4], 
From B.c. 153 the magistrates, whose names 
were solemnly announced (rSnuntXdtio) at 
the end of the elections, mostly entered 
upon their office on January 1st. (See 
articles on the individual magistrates,) 
Just as on this occasion they swore to keep 
the laws, so at the end of their term of 
office, which was a year, except in the cas^ 
of the censors, the dictator, and the magister 
equitum (q.v,), they affirmed on oath before 
a contio, that they had done nothing cor 
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trary to the laws. The officials elected to 
an office vacated before the end of the year 
{suffccti) simply hold it for the remainder 
of that year. The only thing that could 
legally compel a magistrate to resign 
before the end of his time was a formal 
error in the tr ^ing of the auspices at the 
elections. 

The magistrates received no salaries 
whatsoever, but they were indeinnilied for 
official expenses within the town {e.g. for 
the games) or without it; those officials 
more especially who were going to the 
provinces as procurators received a suffi- 
cient sum from the treasury for their 
equipment and the support of themselves 
and their suite. Under the Empire the old 
magistracies continued to exist, though 
their authority was considerably limited; 
cp. the several articles, and for their 
election, see Comitia {end). Besides these, 
numerous now offices came into existence, 
especially the various jjrcefecti (q.v.), some 
of whom received an actual salary. 

The magistracies were completely re- 
modelled by Diocletian and Constantine, 
especially with regard to their pay; all 
imperial officials received salaries, while 
the municipal did not. Cp. the several 
articles mentioned in the beginning. 

Magna M&ter. A Eoman name of the 
goddess Rhea (q.v.). 

Magnes. One of the first founders of 
Attic Comedy. (Sec Comedy.) 

Maia. Daughter of Atlas and PleXfine, one 
of the Pleiads mother of Hermes by 

Zeus. The Romans identified her wdth an 
old Italian goddess of spring, Maia Maiestds 
(also called Fauna, B6na Dca, Ops), who 
was held to be the wife of Vulcan, and to 
whom the flamen of that god sacrificed a 
pregnant sow on the 1st of May. 

Mai68t3,s. Denoted among the Romans 
the sovereign power of the people and the 
State, or that of the emperor. To detract 
from this sovereign power was a crime 
{crimen mlnUtte mdiestdtis). Originally 1 
the term perduclUo {q.v.) included all j 
offences of this kind ; distinctions were first | 
made in B.C. 100 by the Lex ApiiUla, which | 
declared some offences to be treason that ‘ 
had previously been regarded as pcrduelUo, j 
such as hindering the tribunes and exciting 
to sedition. The idea of treason was con- 
siderably extended by the Lex Cornelia of 
the dictator Sulla in b.c. 80, which made 
it include inciting to sedition, hindering a j 
magistrate in the exercise of his functions, ; 
and acting in a manner prejudicial to the 


I Roman prestige or beyond the limits of 
one^s authority. It also instituted a per- 
manent lawcourt {see QUiESTio Perpetua) 
to take cognisance of such cases ; and 
made exile {interdictio aquee et ignis) the 
, penalty. {See ExiLlUM.) Caesar^s Lex 
Inlia, B.C. 40, made pcrduelUo pass over 
into crimen maiestatis, which was held to 
cover all actions prejudicial to the State 
, and the existing constitution (such as 
i treason, plots, conspiracies, sedition, illegal 
I assumption of autliority). The Julian Law 
I also formed the basis for punishing offences 
of this kind under the Empire ; to these 
wore now added all those against the person 
and the autliority of the emperor. The term 
was very elastic, and received whatever in- 
terpretation the emperor preferred, so that 
when a charge, e.g. that of embezzlement 
{see Refetundarum Crimen), was brought 
against a man, he could often be also 
charged with the crimen maiestatis, espe- 
cially as the accusers were rewarded if the 
offence was proved. After the closing of 
the quatstidnes these cases were decided by 
the senate; later still, the emperor was 
judge, or entrusted them to the prxfectm 
nrbi. The regular penalty was confisca- 
tion, and sometimes banishment or death. 
Charges of treason could be brought or 
the trial could be continued, even after the* 
death of the accused; and in the most 
serious cases the penalty had to be borne 
by the children, in accordance with a decree 
of the emperor, and even with the law at a 
later period. 

Mamers. See Mars. 

Mamertinus {Claudius). A Latin panev 
gyrist, the author of a speech addressed to 
the emperor Julian on January 1st, a.d. 
362, at Constantinople, thanking him for 
conferring the consulate on him. It gives 
a pretty accurate picture of the personality 
of the emperor and of his administration. 
An older Mamertinus is assumed to be the 
author of two panegyrics in praise of Maxi- 
rainianus, co-regent with Diocletian, which 
were delivered in 289. and 291 at Treves. 

Mamtlrius. The mythical maker of the 
ancilia. {Sec Ancile.) 

Mana G^nlta. See Mania. 

Manclpatlo {lit. a taking with the hand). 
A formal mode of purchase among the 
Romans, which seems to go back to 
a time when the price of purchase was 
weighed out in bars of copper. In the pre- 
sence of six Roman citizens of the age of 
puberty, one of whom, called the lihrlpcns 
(weigher), held a copper balance, the pur- 
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chaser took hold of the thing and uttered 
certain prescribed words. He then struck 
the balance (Jiibra) with a small piece of 
copper ((e.s or rauduscUlum), which he 
gave to the seller as s3'^mbol of the price. 
This mode of purchase per ws et libram was 
employed in the case of res manclpi^ i.e. 
estates in Italy or provinces with Italian 
law, in the country or in towns, slaves, and 
domestic animals and beasts of burden 
needed for agricultural purposes; also in 
a certain kind of testaments, in the form 
of marriage called cnemptiOj and in trans- 
ferring one’s power over a person {manus) 
to another. {See Adoption, Emancipatio, 
and ManCIPIUM.) 

Manciplum. The right of possession ob- 
tained through mancipatio (7.P.), and the 
possession itself, wliich none but the head 
of the family has a riglit to dispose of. 
Ifomtnes llbdri in niancipio are free men, 
whom their father has given into the power 
of another man by mancipation e.g. in com- 
pensation for some damage they have done 
to the latter. Their position differed from 
that of slaves in this, that they retained 
the right of personality, could complain if 
their masters treated them badly, and re- 
gained all the rights of a freeborn man on 
leaving their position of dependence. This 
was elfected in the same way as the libera- 
tion of slaves vlnclictdn censitn and testa- 
mento. {See Ereedmkn.) After the repeal 
of the severe laws making imprisonment 
the penalty of convicted debtors, the same 
relation as that mentioned above existed 
between debtor and creditor, until the 
money was paid. 

Manes {i.e. the good). A name given by | 
the Homans to the spirits of the dead, which 
were held to bo immortal like the gods, and 
hence designated as such (de7 inrincif). They 
dwell below the earth, and only come forth 
iU. certain seasons of the year. On the Mans 
FdhUinus at Rome, there was, as in other 
Italian towns, a deep pit with the shape of 
an inverted sky, known as mimdus, the 
lowest part of which was consecrated to 
the infernal gods and also to the Manes, 
and was closed with a stone, Idpis mandliSn 
thought to be the gate of the nether world, i 
This stone was lifted up three times a year • 
(August 24th, October 5th, November 8th), j 
and the Manes wore then believed to rise 
to the upper world : on this account those 
days were rCUgtOsi, i.e. no serious matter 
might be undertaken on them. Sacrifices 
were offered to them as to the dead ; water, 
wine, warm milk, honey, oil, and the blood 


of black sheep, pigs, and oxen, were poured 
on the grave ; ointments and incense were 
offered; and the grave was decked with 
flowers, roses and violets by preference. 
Oblations, which chiefly consisted of beans, 
eggs, lentils, bread and wine, were placed 
on the grave, and the mourners partook of 
a meal in its neighbourhood. Besides the 
private celebrations there was also a public 
and universal festival, the Pdrentdlian which 
lasted from the 13th to the 21st of February, 
the last month of the older Roman year ; the 
last day had the special name FCrdlia, 
During those days all the temples were 
closed, marriages wore prohibited, and the 
magistrates hfid to appear in public without 
the tokens of their office. The festival of 
the dead was followed by that of the rela- 
tions on Februar}*^ 22nd, called Caristia, 
This was celebrated throughout the town 
by each individual family, the members of 
which exchanged presents and met at festal 
banquets. 

ManSthon (or ManHhOs), An Egyptian 
of Sebennytus, who lived in the second half 
of tlio 3rd century k.c. He was high priest 
at Hell6p5lis in Egy})t, and wrote in Greek 
a history of his native country from thu 
oldest times to its conquest by Alexander 
the Great, founded on the sacred records of 
tlie Egyptians. Recent hieroglyphic dis- 
coveries have confirmed the authority of 
this work against tho doubts and suspicions 
previously entertained, and show it to have 
been compiled from good sources : only a 
third of the kings’ names and some frag- 
ments have been preserved by later writers. 
He has been wrongly considered the author 
of a Greek poem in six books, treating of 
tho influence of the constellations on the 
fates of men, entitled Apdt^lesmdtica ; 
various parts of it seem to have been writ- 
ten by different authors between the 3rd 
and 5th century after Christ. 

Mania. An old Italian goddess of tho 
Manes, i,e, the dead, also called Lara^ Lar- 
unda^ Muta (the dumb), Mdna G^nitan who 
was hold by some to be the mother or grand- 
mother of the good LdreSn by others of the 
evil Larva*, Originally daughter of the 
river-god Almo, and called Lara, she was 
deprived of her tongue by Jupiter, because 
she had betrayed his love for the Nymph 
Juturna, and was condemned to be the 
Nymph of the marshy waters in the realm 
of the speechless. On the way to the 
nether world Mercury fell in love with her, 
and the Lares were her offspring. In 
early times boys are said to have been 
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sacrificed to her, to insure the prosperity 
of a family. At a later period heads of 
pop})ies and garlic were offered to her, and 
woollen dolls, 7n^T?»Vp, cjilled after her, were 
suspended on the doors as a protection. As 
Mann Genita she received the sacrifice of a 
dog and was iiiijdored not to let any of the 
family become a good one,” i,e, die. In 
the course of time Mania became a bogy 
with which children were threatened. 

Manilins. The reputed author of a Latin 
didactic poem about astronomy and astrology 
{Asir6n6m\ca)^ in five books, the first of 
which was written under Augustus, after 
the battle in the Saltus Teiitobnrgiensis^ 9 
A.D., and the fifth under Tiberius. The 
first two books treat of astronomy as the 
foundation of astrology; the rest, of the 
influence of constellations on human destiny. 
The author certainly intended to write a 
sixth book, but it has either been lost or 
was never written. The poet, who shows 
extensive knowledge, frequently boasts of 
having been the first among Homan poets 
to treat the subject, and handles his diffi- 
cult theme with a dexterity and a moral 
earnestness that recall Lucretius, whose 
language he has frequently imitated. In 
metrical skill he is on a par with the best 
poets of the Augustan age. 

M&nlptUns. A subdivision of the Homan 
legion which had thirty of them 

(three in each of the ten cohorts). The 
manipulus consisted of two centuries. 

Mantlke (sc. technt) is the name given 
by the Greeks to the gift or art of divina-^ 
tion. The belief of the ancients, that it 
was possible to find out what was hidden or 
what was going to happen, sprang from the 
idea that the gods, when implored by prayer, 
or even when un implored, graciously com- 
municated revelations to men, by means of 
direct inspiration or through signs requiring 
interpretation. Hence the ancients dis- 
tinguished between naiwial and artijicial 
divination. 

Divination is 7iatural^ when a man 
receives the inspiration of the divinity in 
a dream or in an ecstatic state. The belief 
in divine inspiration in dreams is of the 
greatest antiquity {see Dreams), and con- 
tinued to be held wlien the natural causes 
of dreams had been ascertained. The 
meaning of prophetic dreams cannot, how- 
ever, always be immediately comprehended ; 
they are mostly symbolical and therefore 
require an interpretation. As a guide to 
this, there arose in the course of time cer- 
tain rules resulting from experience, which 


produced a special art, that of interpreting 
dreams, of which some idea is given by the 
Oneirdcrltlca^ on the interpretation of 
dreams, by Artemldorus (q.v.). Similarly, 
the dreams obtained by sleeping at holy 
places (incubatiOj see Incubare), which 
were always considered prophetic, usually 
needed a priest to interpret them. 

The power of more or less clearly seeing 
in waking hours things concealed from 
ordinary vision was believed by the Greeks 
to be a special gift of Apollo. It is from 
him that Homer makes Calchas receive his 
revelations, although no mention is made 
of his being in the ecstatic state usually 
connected with this kind of soothsaying. 
At the oracles this state was usually j^ro- 
duced by external influences (see Oracles) ; 
women were held to be particularly suscep- 
tible to them. Besides oracles and persons 
reputed to be inspired, use was made of 
various collections of older oracular sayings 
and pretended predictions of prophets and 
prophetesses of former times. Such col- 
lections were not only in the possession of 
states and priesthoods, but also in that of 

rivate individuals, called chresmdldgl, who 

rew on their store when paid to do so 
by those who believed in them, and often 
also explained the dark sayings. Like the 
prophets by immediate inspiration, those 
also were called seers who interpreted 
according to certain rules the divine signs, 
which formed the subject of the artificial 
variety of the art of divination. 

From the very oldest times special im- 
portance was attached to omens of birds 
(whether in answer to prayer or not), which 
were discriminated from one another by 
various rules, with regard partly to the 
kind of birds, partly to the manner of their 
appearing ; e.g. direction (favourable from 
the right, unfavourable from the left), flight, 
alighting, singing, and anything else they 
did. The principal birds consulted were 
the birds of prey that fly highest and alone, 
the eagle (the messenger of Zeus), the heron, 
the hawk, the falcon, and the vulture ; in 
the case of ravens and emws the cawing 
was an omen. 

Second in importance were the 
phenomena of the skv considered as divine 
signs. Whether thunder and lightning 
were favourable or not was also decided by 
the direction, right or left, from which they 
came. At Sparta shooting stars were 
thought to show that the gods were dis- 
pleased with the kings. Eclipses of the 
sun and moon, comets, and meteors were 
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signs that inspired terror. Prophesying 
from the stars however did not become 
known in Greece till the time of Alexander 
vhe Great, 

In important enterprises, especially in 
war, recourse was had to an examination 
of the condition of sacrificed animals or htSro- 
’Scdpta ; oxen, sheep, and also pigs being 
•most frequently the victims. The points 
observed were: normal or abnormal nature 
•of the entrails, especially the liver, with 
the gall-bladder, and also the heart, spleen, 
and lungs. The various kinds of entrails 
and their abnormal conditions were made 
the subject of a highly elaborate system, so 
•that no Greek army could dispense with 
a skilled interpreter of signs. When the 
omens were unfavourable, the sacrifice was 
repeated till they were favourable, or the 
enterprise was postponed. The manner too 
in which animals went to be sacrificed, 
whether willingly or with reluctance, etc., 
was looked upon as an omen, as also the 
way in which the sacrifice burnt on the 
altar, the burning of the flame itself, the 
rising or sinking of the smoke, etc. These 
signs drawn from fire were the subject of 
pyrdmanteia. 

There was indeed a general inclination 
to regard all striking and unusual events 
as hints from the gods, and to interpret 
them oneself, or to have them interpreted 
by skilled seers. Prom ancient times the 
chance utterances of others were thought 
to be prophetic in so far as they applied to 
the circumstances of the moment. For 
such omens also the gods were asked. 
Besides these, lots and dice were used for 
predictions. There were many other arti- 
ficial varieties of the art of divination, 
some of them very strange, which were in 
special favour in the lower classes of the 
people and in later times; as, for instance, 
soothsaying with a sieve suspended by 
threads, for the purpose of finding out 
thieves or remedies for illness, etc., that 
name being thought the one required at 
mention of which the sieve ceased to turn 
round. As early as Aristotle allusion is 
made to chiromancy^ or palmistry. For the 
Roman methods of prophecy, sec Divi- 
NATIO. 

Manto. Daughter of the seer Tirgslas, 
w'as herself a prophetess, at first of the 
Ismenian Apollo at Thebes. After the 
capture of the town by the EpTgSni she 
was presented to the oracle at Delphi as 
part of the booty, and sent by the god to 
Asia, in order to found the oracle of the 


Clarian Apollo in the neighbourhood of what 
was afterwards C6l5ph6n. Here she bore 
Mopsus ((/.V., 2) to the Cretan seer Rh&cius. 

Mantuan Vase. See Gems. 

M&numissid. Freeing of slaves. See 
Freedmen. 

M&ntls, in its wider sense, is the name 
given by the Romans to the power of the 
chief of a family over the whole of that 
family, especially the power of the husband 
over his wife, whose person and property 
were so completely his own, that he was 
legally responsible for her actions, but at 
the same time had the right to kill, punish, 
or sell her. As in this respect, so also 
with respect to the right of inheritance, 
the wife was placed on a level with the 
children, as she obtained the same share as 
they. For marriages without manus^ see 
^Marriage. 

M&nus Iniectid (laying the hand on). In 
the oldest Roman legal procedure a kind of 
execution levied on the person of one who 
had been condemned to pay a certain sum. 
If this was not done within thirty days of 
the condemnation, the plaintiff could seize 
the debtor and bring him before the praetor, 
who handed him over to the creditor with 
the word addlcO (I hand over), unless he 
paid there and then, or a vindex came 
forward to pay for him or to show there 
was no ground for complaint. The creditor 
kept the debtor in chains at his house for 
sixty days ; if his claims had not been 
satisfied during this period, he might kill 
him or sell him as a slave in foreign parts. 
From the 4th century onwards a less 
severe arrangement was usual ; the relation 
of the addictus to his creditor was that of 
a hdino liber in manclplo. (See Mancipium.) 

Marcellus Empiricus (so called from 
his empirical work on medical remedies), 
of Burdlgftla (Bordeaux). Marshal of the 
household (magister offlclomm) to Th66- 
dosius I, compiled about a.d. 410 a dispen- 
satory for the poor, which was chiefly 
founded on Scribonius Largus (^.v.), with 
many superstitious additions. 

Marcianus. A Greek geographer, who 
lived at Heradea in Bithynia. With the 
aid of the best sources of information from 
Hanno and Scylax down to PtSlemaeus, he 
compiled, about 400 a.d., a description of 
the Western and Eastern ocean in two books, 
not completely preserved. It is of particular 
importance for ancient geography^ as the 
distances in stadia are given. 

Marcus Aurelius. See Antoninus (1). 

Marius Maximus. Latin historian. (See 
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ScRiPTORES Historic Augusts and 
Suetonius). 

Market. See Agora and Forum. 

Market, Clerks of the {see Agoranomus). 

Marpessa. Daughter of the river god 
Euenns, and wife of Idas. (See Idas and 
Lynceus.) 

Marriage, (I) Greek, The principle of 
monogaiuy was predominant as early as the 
Homeric age. The Homeric poems repre- 
sent tie son as leaving the choice of a wife ; 
to bis father, and the father as disposing ; 
at will of his daughter’s hand. The suitor | 
usually offered to pay the girl’s father a 
certain number of oxen or other objects of 
\a\ue. The daughter on her side received 
a suitable provision from her father. This ; 
property had to be restored to the wife on , 
the death of her husband, unless his heirs 
wished otherwise. Marriages were valid 
between persons of different station as well 
as between persons of the same station. 
The marriage festivities included a banquet 
given by the father of the bride. The 
bride was conducted in festfil procession 
with torches to the house of her husband, 
a bridal song, the Hym^nams, being mean- 
while sung with dances by the youths who 
accompanied her. The mistress of the 
house held a position equal to that of the 
man with whom she was associated for 
life, and was treated witli the same con- | 
sideration in her sphere as her husband in 
his. The husband was allowed by custom 
to have concubines, whose children were 
brought up in the house of their father 
with those of the lawful wife. But they 
received only a small share of the property, 
which the legitimate children divided 
among themselves by lot after their father’s 
death. Illegitimate children incurred no 
disgrace, and the sons borne by a slave to 
a free man were accounted free. 

Later times. Athens, In Athens a girl’s 
life was so completely confined to her home 
that love was very seldom the prelude to 
marriage. The parents made the choice 
for their children, equality of birth and 
property being the chief considerations. 
No marriage was valid unless both parties 
wore children of Athenian citizens, and no 
children were legitimate unless born of 
such a marriage. If either wife or hus- 
band were of non-Athenian extraction, the 
marriage was accounted as no better than 
concubinage, and the children were illegiti- 
mate. Every legal marriage was preceded 
by a formal betrothal, at which the agree- 
ments were settled and the amount of the 


' dowry determined. If an heiress were 
I left fatherless, the man next in order of 
I inheritance was entitled to claim her in 
marriage ; if she were poor, and so unable 
to obtain a husband, he was bound to make 
her a provision within an amount fixed 
I by law. Weddings were held by prefer- 
; ence in the seventh month of the Athenian 
/ year, which was thence called Q&melton 
I (January-February). A wedding was pre- 
ceded by certain preliminaiy rites called 
prCtSleia, consisting of prayers and sacri- 
fices offered to the deities of 
especially to Hera. The bride was con- 
ducted to the Acr6p5lls by her parents into 
the temple of Athene, goddess of the city, 
whose blessing they prayed for with offer- 
ing of sacrifice. On the wedding-day the 
bride and bridegroom bathed in water 
brought at Athens from the spring Callir- 
rh5e, and in all other cities from some 
special river or spring. The water was 
fetched by a male or female relation of 
youthful ago. The bride's father provided 
a wedding banquet, to which the women, 
usually excluded from the gatherings of 
men, were invited. The men and women 
sat at separate tables, the bride being 
veiled. In the evening the bride was for- 
mally conducted to her new home on a 
carriage drawn by mules or oxen. She 
took her place, surrounded by various kinds 
of household furniture, between the bride- 
groom and the conductor of the bride, a 
confidential friend of the bridegroom. If 
the bridegroom had been previously married, 
he did not bring his bride home himself, 
but was represented by his friends. The 
carriage was followed by the friends and 
relatives, singing the marriage hymn to 
the accompaniment of flutes. Among them 
was the bride’s mother, bearing the wed- 
ding torch, kindled at her own hearth ; 
other torches preceded and followed. At 
the door of the bridegroom’s house, which 
was adorned with green branches, the 
bridegroom’s mother met the pair with 
torches in her hand. The bride and bride- 
groom now entered the house amid the 
cheers of its inmates, who, by way of a 
lucky omen, rained upon them a shower of 
all kinds of fruits and sweetmeats. The 
bride ate a quince, the symbol of fertility. 
At this point there was often a supper. The 
bride was then conducted by an elderly 
female relation, called the Nympheutrla, to 
the bridal chamber, which the latter had 
adorned, and here given to the bridegroom. 
Songs, called ^pUhOldmfa, were sung by the 
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guests before the doors of the chamber. The 
next two days were taken up with the send- 
ing of wedding presents, and it was only 
after these days had passed that the young 
bride appeared unveiled. It was now the 
duty of the husband to enroll his wife in 
hisjphrdfna, and have his marriage regis- 
tered: a sacrifice and a banquet forming 
part of the ceremonies. If these formalities 
were neglected, doubts might be subse- 
quently raised as to the validity of the 
marriage. A representation of the cere- 
monies preliminary to a Greek marriage 
may be seen in the painting called the 
Aldohrandini Wedding, (See cut under 
Painting, fig. 4.) The usages were similar 
in the other Greek cities. The Spartans 
had some peculiarities, one of which was 
that the bridegroom had to get possession 
of his bride by an act of violence, carrying 
her off from among her companions, who 
had to offer a more or less serious resis- 
tance. He then brought her to the house 
of a female relation, who took her to the 
bridal chamber, cut off her hair and clothed 
her in male attire, and then introduced 
the bridegroom. Greek custom allowed of 
marriage between half brothers and half 
sisters, when not descended from the same 
mother. Girls generally married early, 
sometimes wdien not older than fourteen. 

The women lived in a separate part of 
the house, situated in the upper story or at 
the back. To this the unmarried daughters 
were confined, and no men, except the 
nearest relatives, were allowed to enter it. 
The life of a Greek woman was entirely 
taken up with household management, for 
which she was responsible to the fullest 
extent. Her appearance in public was 
regulated by certain limitations of general 
custom and of law, which in many places 
were strictly enforced by a special author- 
ity. It was only at family festivals and 
the great religious celebrations that they 
mixed freely in men’s society; at the 
ordinary meals of the men they were never 
allowed to be present. Their position was 
in most states a subordinate one. The 
general opinion was that women were, 
not only physically, but intellectually and , 
morally, inferior to men, that they required | 
guidance and superintendence, and were j 
only to a slight extent in sympathy with I 
higner interests. They were all their life • 
precluded from the legal acquisition of 
property. Sparta was an exception. Here 
the training of the women was assimilated 
to that of the men. The Spartan woman 


] was accustomed from her youth up to 
account herself a citizen, to take a lively 
interest in all public affairs, and even in 
matters which elsewhere were deemed to 
be quite outside the sphere of women’s 
judgment. Thus women in Sparta acquired 
a considerable influence, and much impor- 
tance was attached to their approval or 
disapproval. But even in Sparta the life 
of married women was mostly confined to 
their own houses, nor were they so free 
as the unmarried girls to mingle in men’s 
society. The married women, unlike the 
unmarried girls, could not appear m public 
unveiled. — In Sparta dowries were for- 
bidden by law, but in Athens they were 
an important element in society. The hus- 
band had only the usufruct of the dowry, 
it did not become his property. Every- 
thing else that the wife brought into tho 
house was regarded as her personal pro- 
perty, though she had by no moans the 
free disposal of it. If the husband died 
first, tho wife, if she had no children, 
would return with her dowry to her rela- 
tions on the father’s side: if there were 
children, she was free to remain with them 
in her husband’s house. The property of 
father and mother came to tho sons as soon 
as they were of age, up to which time it 
was administered for them by guardians. 
Divorce might take place at the mere 
pleasure of tho husband, but he had to 
repay tho dowry, unless tho wife had given 
any legal ground for his action, as, e.^., 
by tho commission of adultery. The wife 
could not separate from her husband 
against his wish without a judicial decision. 
To obtain this she had to hand in to the 
archon a written statement of the grounds 
on which she sought a divorce. If the 
wife was guilty of adultery, the husband 
was bound to divorce her; if he failed, his 
reputation suffered as much as that of the 
adulteress herself. The injured husband 
was legally allowed to kill the adulteress 
on the spot. Not to marry was in Sparta 
accounted a violation of civil duty, and 
punished by a sort of tXtlmla. An old 
bachelor was not admitted to the public 
festivals, such as the GyynnopcedXa, Ho 
had, at tho command of the ephors, to walk 
round tho market in a single shirt, singing 
against himself the while a mocking ditty 
in which ho owned the justice of his 
punishment for disobedience to the laws. 
Nor had he any claim to being greeted with 
the marks of deference with which the old 
were generally received by the young. 
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marriage. 


(11) J?^an. Among the Romans a law- 
tul mamap conld only be contracted by 
WTSona ■who were plitically entitled to 
contracting a lawful i 

T- ^ law of the 

StiX opened it to all Roman 

J received it on being 
Mnutted to the Roman citizenship ; in later 
tunes It was extended in like manner to all 
tji6 It&liaTiS) and finally Caracalla conferred 
it on all the inhabitants of the Roman 
empire. If only one party, to the marriage 
vrere a Roman citizen, the marriage was 
invalid: the children took the position of 
the mother, unless she were a citizen. 
Marriages within the sixth degree of re- 
lationship were originally forbidden. In 
later times they were allowed as far as 
the fourth degree, and after 49 a.d. within 
•certain limitations as far as the third. It 


These unlucky periods were the whole of 
May, the first half of March and of June, 
all the dies religtosi and the calends, nones, 
and ides. The bridal garment consisted in 
a white tunica^ a robe woven in ancient 
fashion from top to bottom, and fastened 
by a woollen girdle with a peculiar knot. 
The bride’s hair was arranged in six locks 
(crlUfTs), and in it she wore a garland of 
flowers of her own gathering: her head 
was covered with a red veil. A victim 
was sacrificed, the auspices taken, and the 
marriage contract completed, A married 
I lady then led the bride and bridegroom 
I together: they took each other’s hands, 
a prayer was addressed to the gods of 
marriage, and a sacrifice ofiered by the 
newly married pair, generally on one of 
the public altars. A feast was held in the 
bride’s house, and at nightfall the bride 
was carried off with a show of violence 


was originally the parent’s business to 
arrange the marriage of the children, but 
the consent both of son and daughter was 
absolutely necessary. There were two 
methods of concluding a marriage. The 
woman might come into the power {mdnus) 
of her husband : in this case she passeci 
mto his family, the property she brought 
with her became his, and she acquired the 
right of inheritance in his family. Or she 
might remain in the mantis of her own 
father and in possession of her own rights 
of property. A marriage of the first kind 
might be contracted in throe ways : 

(1) By confarreMXo, This ceremony was 
so called from the offering of a cake of 
spelt, made to Jupiter in the presence of 
the ponfifex and flClmen DMiSj with ten 
witnesses. This was the ancient patrician 
form of marriage. Towards the end of the 
republican age it became obsolete except 
in case of the mo.st sacred priesthoods of 
the State. (2) By Usns, If the woman 
lived for a year in her husband’s house 
without absenting herself from him for 
three nights. (3) By coemptiO^ or a sym- 
bolic sale. {See Coemptio.) In this case 
the father delivered his daughter to her 
husband as a piece of property, she at the 
same time declaring her consent. The con- 
clusion of the marriage was preceded by 
the betrothal. In this ceremony the bride- 
groom gave the bride earnest-money, as in 
other cases of contract, or a ring in its 
stead. 

The wedding-day was always carefully 
•chosen, certain seasons of the year being 
'<ieemecl inappropriate on religious grounds. 


from the arms of her mother and conducted 
to her new house in festal procession, pre- 
ceded by a flute-player and torch-bearer, 
to the singing of Rescennine verses and 
the wedding cry talasse. (See Fescennini, 
and cp, Talassio.) Two boys, whose 
fathers and mothers were still living, 
walked at her side; a third lighted her 
way with a torch of white-thorn, which 
was accounted a charm against magic ; a 
spindle and thread were carried after her. 
The bridegroom threw walnuts to the boys 
in the street as a token that he was bid- 
ding adieu to the amusements of childhood. 
Arrived at the house, the bride anointed 
the doorposts with oil and fat, and decked 
them with woollen fillets. She was then 
lifted over the threshold into the dtriurrij 
her future abode, where stood the marriage 
bed. Here her husband welcomed her into 
the partnership of fire and water, that is 
to say, of domestic life and worship. Here 
also she offered a prayer to the gods for a 
happy marriage. A feast was given on the 
next day by her husband, called repOtla. At 
this, in her new position as a married lady, 
she welcomed her relations, who brought 
her their presents, and offered her first 
sacrifice to the PSndtes. 

The position of a married woman among 
tho Romans was much better than it usually 
was among tho Greeks. She was indeed 
subordinate to her husband, but shared 
the management of the house with him. 
She was free in her house, not confined to 
a special part of it. She ^d no menial 
offices to perform, not even cooking, and 
her time was devoted to the management 
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of the house, to weaving and spinning with 
her maid-servants in the atrium, and to 
the training of her children. She was 
addressed as ddmlnd (mistress) by all the 
members of her household, even her hus- 
band, and their conduct towards her was 
regulated by certain rules of etiquette. On 
the 1st of March, the mCitrOnalla, she re- 
ceived congratulations and presents from 
the whole household. Her birthday, too, 
was observed with due festivities. She 
took a personal interest in her husband^s 
pursuits, and was consulted by him on all 
•occasions that concerned the family. In 
public she was treated with great respect, 
place was made for her, and no hand might 
be laid upon her, not even by the officers 
of the law. She might appear at religious 
services, at meals (where she remained 
sitting and took no wine), in the theatre, 
and even in the courts, whether to give 
evidence, or to offer intercession for a rela- 
tive charged with an offence. After her 
•death she was honoured by a public pane- 
gyric. The strictness of tlie social code 
^hich regulated the behaviour of women at 
home and abroad, and the respect in which 
they were held, maintained the sanctity of 
marriage for a long time inviolate. 

The second Punic War was followed by 
a state of social corruption, which extended 
to the female sex, the degradation of which 
was completed by the dissolution of moral 
ties brought about by the civil wars. One 
symptom of the loosening of family life was 
the increasing number of marriages which 
did not bring the wives into the power of 
their husbands, and left them the control ! 
of their property. Under the Empire no I 
other kind of marriage survived. Another ! 
•symptom which appeared, even in the later 
days of the Republic, was the increasing 
number of divorces, and the growing un- 
willingness to marry. In the first five 
centuries of the city divorces must have 
been rare. Marriages contracted by con- 
farreatio seem originally to have been 
dissoluble only in case of certain definite 
offences on the part of the wife. Such were 
•adultery, child-murder, making of false keys, 
and drinking of wine. In these cases the 
family council pronounced sentence of death, 
the execution of which was preceded by a 
.solemn act of diffarreatio. The marriages 
of priests, contracted by confarreatio, re- 
mained always indissoluble. In early times 
the dissolution of a marriage for a trivial 
reason drew down upon it the reproof of 
the censor. But as time went on divorces 


became not only more frequent, but more 
capricious, until at length the mere expres- 
sion of a desire for separation on the part 
of husband or wife was sufficient. If the 
fault was on the husband’s side, the wife’s 
dowry was returned to her : if not, certain 
deductions were made. In case of adultery 
on the wife’s part, the husband had, in 
i ancient times, the right of keeping back 
I the whole dowry, but this law was after- 
wards relaxed. The censors had, originally, 
the power of punishing with a pecuniary 
fine a citizen who refused to marry, but 
the disinclination to marry grew to such 
a pitch that neither punishment of the 
offence, nor rewards offered to the parents 
of numerous families, could check it. As 
far back as 131 B.C. the censor Mo tell us 
had spoken of marriage as a necessary 
burden to be borne for patriotic motives. 
Augustus endeavoured to check the course 
of opinion by legislation affecting property : 
unmarried persons were not permitted to 
inherit at all, and childless couples were 
allowed to receive only half of their legacies, 
while parents, especially parents of three 
or more children, were favoured by various 
privileges and advantages. Divorces w ere 
not to take place, unless accompanied with 
certain forms and prescriptions. But these 
laws produced only a superficial effect. 
The moral standard was not raised, but 
society sank, under the Empire, to the 
lowest depth of corruption. 

Mars (also Mdvors, Mdmers), With 
Jupiter the principal deity of the inhabi- 
tants of Italy, and therefore honoured with 
particular reverence by the Latins and 
Romans from the very earliest times, espe- 
cially as the latter regarded him as the 
father of Romulus, the founder of Rome. 
He was held to be the son of Juno, who 
bore him in consequence of touching a 
wonderful spring-flower, and the husband 
of N6rl5 or NCrlone, a goddess of strength. 
Through the emphasising of one of his 
attributes he gradually came to be con- 
sidered as, above all, the god of war ; for 
originally he is at the same time one of the 
mightiest gods of nature, who accords fer- 
tility and protection to fields and herds. 

The first month of the old Roman year 
was dedicated to him as the fertilizing god 
of spring ; in the very ancient chant of the 
Arval brothers (q.v.), at the May-day fes- 
tivjil of the DeaDia, the help and protection 
of Mars were demanded. In earlier times 
he was also invoked at the hallowing of 
the fields {see Ambarvalia), that he might 
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bless the family, the field and the cattle, 
and keep off sickness, bad weather, and all 
else that did harm. {Cp, Eobigus.) In 
later times the names of Ceres and Bacchus 
were substituted for his on this particular 
occasion. At the festival on 15tli October 
(see heloiv) a horse was sacrificed to him 
to insure the fair growth of the seed that 
had been sown. As god of war he had the 
special name Gradlvus, the strider, from 
the rapid march in battle ^ (cp, Quirinus), 
and his symbols were the ravenous wolf, 
the prophetic and warlike woodpecker, and 
the lance. When war broke out, the 
general solemnly invoked his aid, by smiting 
his holy lance and the holy shields (ancilla 
— see Ancile) with the cry, Mars, awake ! 
(Mars vlgild!) Many sacrifices were also 
offered to him during the campaign and 
before battle; and in his name military 
honours were conferred. The Field of 
Mars (Campus Martins) was dedicated to 
him as the patron god of warlike exercises ; 
contests with battle-steeds, called Equirria^ 
were there held in his honour on the 27th 
February, 14th March, and 15th October. 
On the last-mentioned day the horse on 
the right of the victorious team was sacri- 
ficed on his altar in the Field of ]\Iars ; 
it was known as the horse of October 
(October eqmis\ and its blood was collected 
and preserved in the temple of Vesta, and 
used at the Palilia for purposes of purifi- 
cation. The cult of Mars was entrusted to 
a special priest, the Jlanien Ma7i,iali8 
(see Flamen), and the college of the Salii 
(9.1;.), which worshipped him more par- 
ticularly as god of war. His principal fes- 
tival was in ^farch, the month sacred to 
him. As early as the time of king Tullus 
Hostilius, Favor and Pallor^ Fear and 
Pallor, are said to have been worshipped 
as his companions in the fight, in sanctua- 
ries of their own. Augustus caused him 
to be honoured in a new form, as Mars IJltor 
(avenger of Ciesar), in the magnificent 
temple in the Forum Augusti^ consecrated 
B.C. 2, where statues of him and of Venus, 
as the two divine ancestors of the Julian 
family, were set up. In later times he 
was identified completely with the Greek 
Ares (q,v,\ 

Mars, Field of. See Campus Martius. 

Mars’ Hill. See Areopagus. 


* It has recently been proposed to connect it 
with grand-isj grand-ire^ and to explain it as an 
epithet of growth (Mr. Minton Warren, in Ameri- 
can Journal of Philology^ iv 71). 


' Marsfa^s. A SilenuB of Phrygian legend 
(really god of the river of the same name 
near the old Phrygian town Ceisenee), son 
of Hyagnis. He was the typical player on 
the flute. Among the Phrygians the flute 
entered into the worship of CybSle and 
Dionysus, and Marsyas is said to have 
instructed Olympus in playing upon that 
instrument. According to a Greek legend, 
Athene had invented the flute, and then cast 
it aside because it distorted the features of 
the player. Marsyas took it up, and became 
so skilful as to challenge Apollo, the patron 
god of the lyre. The Muses having declared 
him vanquished, the god flayed him; his skin 
was hung up in the cave from which the 
river Marsyas issued, and was said to move 
about joyfully when a flute was played. 
King Midas, who had decided in his favour, 
received as punishment from Apollo a pair 
of donkey’s ears. The contest was a 
favourite subject in art. 

Martialis (Marcus Vdierius), The Eoman 
epigrammatist, born at Bilbllis in Spain 
between a.d. 40 and 43. He was originally 
intended for tho Jaw, and was sent to Eome 
in Nero’s reign to complete his studies, but 
devoted himself to poetry, which obtained 
for him the lavour of Titus, Domitian, and 
tho great men of Eome, and thus insured 
him a livelihood. On returning in 98 under 
Trajan to Bilbilis, after a stay of thirty- 
four years in the capital, he was so poor 
that the younger Pliny [Ep. hi 21] had 
to give him pecuniary assistance for the 
journey. Though his skill as a poet won 
him patrons in his native country, and even 
an estate from the wealthy Marcella, yet he 
yejirned for the bustle of the capital. He 
died about 102. — Martial is the creator of 
the modern epigram, and the first ancient 
poet who exclusively cultivated the epigram 
as a separate branch of literature. Besides 
a small collection of epigrams about public 
shows under Titus and his successor (LWer 
Spectdculdrum)^ we possess a much larger 
collection in fourteen books, of which only 
two (xi and xii) were not published under 
Domitian. He depicts, usually in elegiac 
or iambic verse, the corrupt morals of his 
degenerate times with brilliant and biting 
wit and with the metrical skill of Ovid, but 
without any moral seriousness, and with 
evident pleasure in what is coarse. A par- 
ticularly distasteful effect is produced by 
his fulsome flattery of patrons in high 
positions, especially Domitian, in whom ho 
manages to discover and to admire every 
virtue that a man and a prince could possibly 
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possess. His epigrams were much read by 
the ancients. They have many points of 
excellence, and they throw a vivid light 
on the manners and customs of the Silver 
Age of Latin literature. 

Martlanus C&pella, of Madaura in Africa, 
apparently a pagan ; a lawyer at Carthage. 
He compiled before 439 a.d. (when Genseric 
took Carthage) an encyclopedia of the 
liberal arts, entitled, “The Marriage of 
Philology and Mercury {Nuptiat Ph1l6- 
logics et MercUrii), in nine books, a medley 
of prose and verse on the pattern of the 
Menippean Satires of Varro, to whom he is 
also otherwise indebted. The first two books 
contain the allegory : Mercury marries the 
maiden Philologia, and among the presents 
lie gives her are seven maidens, the liberal 
arts : Grammar, Dialectic, Rhetoric, Geo- 
metry, xVritlimetic, Astronomy, and Har- 
mony (Music) ; each of these delivers her 
teaching in the following books. The style 
is partly dry and partly bombastic. In the 
earlier Middle Ages the book was for a long 
time the principal basis of school education 
in general, and exerted great inlluence on 
1 2 


the pupil of the actor concealed under the 
mask; similarly, in the masks of tragedy 
(figs. 1-4), the hole for the mouth was 
only a little larger than sufficed to let the 
sound pass through; while the masks of 
comedy (figs. 6-10) had lips that were 
distorted far apart, and in the form of a 
round hole, so as to make the voice louder. 
By moulding and painting them in different 
ways, and variously arranging the hair of 
the head and the beard, the masks were 
made to represent many different types of 
character, men and women of various ages, 
slaves, etc ; the expression also was made 
to agree with the dominant nature of the 
parts [Pollux, iv 133-154]. 

Among the Romans, masks were at first 
only used at the AtelUlnce (<?.v.), popular 
farces acted by amateurs ; they were not 
introduced on the stage till the 2nd cen- 
tury B.C., and were not generally employed 
before the time of the celebrated actor 
Roscius, an older contemporary of Cicero. 
After that time, the mimes seem to have 
been the only actors without masks. 

Matrona. A name a])pliod by the 
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(Wiosoler, Theater-gebdude, etc., taf. v.) 


tlie liberal culture of the time. 

Masks (Gr. prdsopci^ Lat. personm). An 
indispensable part of the equipment of a 
Greek actor. Their use, like the drama 
itself, goes back to the mummery at the 
festivals of Dionysus, in which the face 
was painted with leos of wine or with ver- 
milion, or covered with masks made of 
leaves or the bark of trees. The develop- 
ment of the drama led to the invention of 
artistic masks of painted linen which con- 
cealed not only the face, but the whole 
head, a device ascribed to JEschylus. The 
opening for the eyes was not larger than 


Romans to every honourable married 
woman. vSho enjoyed the highest esteem; 
the way was cleared for her in the street, 
in which she might not appear unaccom- 
panied, and she was not allowed to be 
touched oven when cited before a law 
court. She was distinguished by the long 
white stola^ the cloak called palla^ and her 
hair divided into six plain plaits, with 
woollen ribbons (vittoi) wound round it. 

Matrdnalla. A festival celebrated by 
Roman matrons on the 1st of March, the 
anniversary of the foundation of the temple 
of Juno Lucina on the Esquiline. In the 
houses sacrifices and prayers were offered 
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4 L tkogoddese, 
An old 

Hmttn!?^ ^ ^ “a, and 

in l^e^^2^ LencOthfia. 
;g^r temple at ^me in the Fonm 

i£Tn' ®“| *!*® llth of June, the 
MatrOlta, or ieatival of mothers, was cele- 


MATUTA MAUSOLEUM. 


I J c ^ v“® MausSlus of Caria (died 
uo2) his wife ArtfimTsia, and counted 
^e seve’n wondei of 

|S W, 81], It consisted of an obW sub- 
strocture surrounded by thirty-six coLins, 
with a circuit of 440 feet, crowned by I 
pyramid diminishing by twenty-four steps 
to Its summit, on which stood a marblo 
miadrtga, the work of Pythis [or Pythius, 
Brunn, Gr. KUnstler, ii 377, ed. 1 j. The height 
of the whole building, gorgeous with the 
most varied colours, was 140 feet. Sfttyrus 
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bra ted in her honour by the women of 
Rome ; no slaves were admitted to it, and 
only a matron who had not l)een married 
before was allowed to place a wreath on 
the statue of the goddess. The women 
first prayed for the well-being of their 
nephews and nieces, and then for that of 
their own children. This custom was re- 
ferred to the myth of Iiio-Leucothea, who 
tended Dionysus, the son of her sister 
S^jn^le. 

Mausoleum (Gr. MausOlcidn). A splen- 
did sepulchre at Halicarnassus, built in 


and Pythius were the architects, and the 
sculptures on the four sides were executed 
by Sc6pas, Bryaxis, TimQthSus, and Leo- 
chares. In the 12th century after Christ 
the work was still in a good state of preser- 
vation; in succeeding centuries it fell to 
pieces more and more, until the Knights of 
St. John used it as a quarry [from the time 
when they built their castle on the site 
of the old Greek acropolis in 1402, down 
to the repair of their fortifications in 1522, 
when they made lime of its marble sculp- 
tures. In 18^5, a number of reliefs were 
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extracted from the walls of the castle and 
placed in the British Museum.] In 1857 
the site was discovered by Newton, acting 
under a commission from the English 


at Halicarnassus,, etc., 1862 ; Travels and 
Discoveries, ii 84-137]. 

The Romans gave the name of Mauso- 
leum to all sepulchres which approached 



(2) MAUSOLKUM OF HADRIAN AT ROME (RESTORED). 


that of Mausolus in size and grandeur of 
execution, as, for instance, (1) that erected 
by Augustus for himself and his family, 
the magnificence of whicli is attested by 
the still extant walls inclosing it; and (2) 
the sepulchre of Hadrian, which is in part 
preserved in the castle of S* Angelo, a 
circular building of 220 feet in diameter 
and 72 feet high, resting on a square base, 
the sides of which are almost 100 j^ards 
long. It was originally covered with Parian 
marble, and profusely ornamented with 
colonnades and statues ; and probably had 
a pyramid on the top {cp, figs. 2-4). 

Mavors. See Mars. 

Maxlmi&nus of Etruria, a Latin poet in 
the beginning of the 6th century after 
Christ. Ho is the author of six amatory 
elegies, modelled on classical poets, from 
whom he borrowed largely. 

Maximus. (1) of Tyre. A Greek rheto- 
rician and adherent of the Platonic philo- 
sophy, in the second half of the 2nd cen- 
tury after Christ. Eorty-^ne rhetorical 
lectures of his on philosophical subjects of 
general interest are extant; the style is 
neat and scholarly. 

(2) The author, otherwise unknown, of an 
astrological poem about the positions of the 


government, and the sculptures thus un- 
earthed [including the statue of Mausolus 



(3) SECTION OF Hadrian’s mausoleum. 

a. Entrance, with Statuo of HmlriHii. 

b. Ventilating Passage. <1. Ventilating Channel. 

c. Central Tomb-chambor. f. Drainage Outlet. 



(4) ground-plan op 
Hadrian’s mausoleum. 

and important fragments of the marble 
quadriga] were removed to the British 
Museum [Newton’s History of Discoveries 
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stars which are favourable for various under- 
takings; only fragments of this are pre- 
served. It is probable that he lived under 
the early Empire. 

Meals. The Greeks had three during 
the day ; (1) the first breakfast, acrdtisma, 
consisting of bread which was dipped into 
unmixed wine ; (2) the second breakfast, or 
luncheon, dristdn, eaten about noon and 
consisting of warm dishes; and (3) the 
principal meal, deipndn, which took place 
before sunset. In the Homeric times, men 
sat down when eating, a custom preserved 
by the Cretans. In later times men reclined 
at the table, usually only two together on 
a couch (Gr. kUiW\ in such a way that the 
left arm was supported on a cushion while 
the right arm remained free. The women 
and children, who were, however, excluded 
from real banquets, sat on stools; the former 
might also sit on the couch at their hus- 
bands^ feet. Before the meal, slaves took 
off the sandals of the guests and washed 
their feet; water and a towel was then 
handed to them for washing their hands, 
and this was repeated after the meal, as no 
knives and forks were used; there wore 
only spoons, usually of metal. While eating 
they cleaned their hands with the crumb of 
bread or with a kind of dough. The common 
food of the lower classes was the vidza^ a 
paste of barloymeal dried in a dish, and 
moistened before it was eaten; properly 
baked bread of wheatmeal was considered 
a comparative delicacy. As relish (dpsdn) 
they had salad, leeks, onions, beans, lentils, 
and meat variously prepared; and espe- 
cially fish, mostly from the sea, which in 
later times formed the chief object of the 
gourmand’s attention. After the meals 
the tables were cleared away (every pair 
of guests usually having a table to itself), 
the remnants that had fallen to the ground 
were swept up, and the hands were washed 
with scented soap ; then a libation of un- 
mixed wine was drunk in honour of the 
good genius {see AoATiioDi^^’.MON) — none was 
served during the meal — and the hymn of 
praise {see PiEAN) was sung. After the 
tables had been changed and the dessert, 
consisting of fruit, cheese, cakes sprinkled 
with salt, etc., liad been served, the synipd- 
shim, or the drinking-bout, began. 

The wine was diluted with warm or cold 
water; in the latter case snow was frequently 
used to cool it. It was deemed barbarous 
to drink uiimixod wine, and a mixture of 
equal parts of wine and water even was 
uncommon, the usual proportion of water to 


: wine was 3 : 1. They wore mixed in a large 
I bowl {knVer), from which it was poured 
I into the goblets by means of a ladle. First 
three mixing-bowls were filled, and from 
each of them a libation was offered, the first 
to the gods of Olympus, the second to the 
heroes, the third to Zeus the Saviour. How 
the drinking was to be carried on {e.g. how 
many goblets each guest should have) was 
settled by a president, who was chosen by 
the others or by casting the dice, and called 
the king {bdsileus) or master of the feast 
{sympdsiarchus ) ; he also enforced penalties, 
such as emptying a goblet at a single 
draught. The guests amused themselves 
with merry talk and riddles, impromptu 
songs {see Sc5lia), games, more especially 
the cottdhus {q*v.), mimetic dances, the 
playing of women on flutes and lyres, etc. 
The bout was terminated by a libation to 
Hermes. For the meals of the Spartans, 
cp. Syssitia. 

The Homans also had three meals during 
the day. Breakfast, leiUmum or iantdevr 
him, at about 9 ; followed in early times by 
the principal meal {cena) at 12, and by the 
vesperna in the evening; but afterwards 
the multiplied occupations of city life, that 
extended over the early hours of the after- 
noon, necessitated a difierent arrangement ; 
lunch, prandium, was accordingly taken at 
noon, and the cena after bathing, at about 
3. The iciunium consisted of bread 
dipped in wine or eaten with honey, salt, or 
olives, the prandium of a plentiful supply 
of warm and cold viands, with wine. At 
the cena originally nothing was eaten but 
! the peculiarly Roman puls, a kind of por- 
I ridge, and other simple food, especially 
i common vegetables ; meat was not usually 
eaten, and prolonged dinners were only 
permissible on grand occasions. From the 
2nd century B.c. onwards the importation 
of dainties from every country to Rome 
made extravagance in eating so universal 
I that it was vainly attempted to check it by 
I law, and at the same time the cena was 
pi'olonged over the whole of the latter end 
of the day; it was looked upon as a re- 
markable instance of economising time, 
when it was told of a man like the older 
! Pliny that he only spent three hours re- 
I dining at table [Letters of the Younger 
I Pliny, iii 5 §13]. In the course of time 
reclining had been substituted for sitting in 
the case of men, as in Greece ; women and 
children sat at meals, but (unlike the Greek 
custom) they shared them, even when 
I invited guests were i)resent, the women sit- 
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on tlio conch (Jcrti(s) of the master 
of the house, the children by their side or 
at a separate table and on stools. Masters 
and servants originally had their meals in 
common in the Cdrium ; as time wont on 
special dining-rooms, triclinia {see Tricli- 
nium) were built. At a banquet {con- 
vlvlum) the very lightest dress was worn, 
in which it was not considered correct to 
api)ear in the street, and sandals {sol^a*)^ 
which were taken off by a slave, brought 
for this purpose, before one reclined, and 
what was called the syntMsls (q.v.). Before 
the meal, and between courses, water was 
iianded round for the hands. Napkins 
{'niappw) came to bo used in the reign of 
Augustus, but only at fashionable parties. 
As among the Greeks, no knives and forks, 
but only spoons, were used ; the viands 
were cut up by a special slave, the scissor. 

The dishes of which the various courses 
consisted were served on a tra}^ {ri!p6slto- 
rlum) and handed round by slaves. The 
meal, preceded by an invocation of the gods, 
was regularly divided into three parts : (1) 
the (Justus or (jvsfdtlOj also called 
because a drink {mulsum) made of must 
and honey was handed round with the food 
(boiled eggs, salads, vegetables prepared 
in a way to stimulate the appetite, fresh or 
cooked crabs, etc., and salt fish). (2) The 
cena proper. Originally (and later also 
among people of small means) it only con- 
sisted of a single course, afterwards of three 
and more, which were distinguished by the 
names of prima, altHra, tertia cena. During j 
this — contrary to the Greek custom — wine | 
was drunk, though in moderate quantities, 
and mixed with warm or cold water to 
suit the taste of each guest. Then came a 
pause, in which all were asked to be silent 
while the offering was made to the Lares, 
and (3) the third part of the meal, the 
dessert, was served. It consisted of pastry, 
cakes, fresh and preserved fruits. 

Roman luxury prescribed the gi’eatest 
variety in the dishes of the cena, both with 
regard to their nature and to their mode 
of preparation. In early times only oil, 
honey, salt, and vinegar, but afterwards the 
most varied and piquant spices of other 
countries, and particularly foreign fish- 
sauces, were employed. Pork had always 
been a favourite meat ; fifty ways of dress- 
ing it were known. Under the Empire, 
when a dish was so prepared that even a 
gourmand was puzzled to tell what he was 
eating, it was held to be a chef d'atur^re of 
the culinary art. The art was practised by 
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slaves, for whom considerable prices were 
paid. 

The later Romans were on the whole 
much more immoderate in eating and drink- 
ing than the Greeks ; a not unusual way of 
making further eating possible was to take 
an emetic in the morning, or else after 
bathing, or after the meals. After the cena, 
either at the dessert or not till later in the 
evening, the drinking proper, or cdmissdtlo 
began. It was done mOrd Grceco, that is, 
according to the Greek manner : the guests 
were anointed** and crowned with wreaths, 
and one was chosen by casting dice to be 
the master of the drinking {mdgister or 
arbiter hlhendi), also called rex (or king), 
who regulated the proportion of water to 
wine, and the number of goblets each 
person was to drink. As a rule the wine 
was mixed with warm water, as this was 
considered more wholesome. Many, how- 
ever, preferred the cold mixture, and drank 
it with ice, or else cooled it in cold water. 
Conversation, varied with the music of the 
flute and the lyre, was held by the earlier 
Romans to constitute the charm of dining ; 
at a later time, intellectual pleasures gra- 
dually declined in favour more and more, 
and there was an ever-increasing craving 
for the exciting entertainments of mimes, ^ 
jesters, jugglers, and female singers, dancers 
and flute-players, who were mostly slaves 
of the family. Even the Campanian custom 
of witnessing gladiatorial combats during 
meals w^as adopted in a few Roman houses. 
The development of these baneful habits 
was all the more deplorable in its effects, 
as the women and children were present at 
the debauches of the table. 

Medea (Gr. Medcia). The daughter of 
JEetes of Colchis and of Idyia; skilled in 
witchcraft. For tne legend of her being 
carried off by Jason, and how she revenged 
his perfidy at Corinth, see Argonauts. 
From Corinth she fled to Athens, married 
king jEgeus, the father of Theseus, and had 
a son Medus by him. But she was again 
compelled to fly with her son, as she had 
plotted against the life of Theseus. She 
came to Colchis without being recognised, 
and there found her father deprived of the 
kingship by his brother Perses. She killed 
the latter, and restored JEetes to the throne. 
According to a later legend, Medus comes 
to Colchis to seek his mother, and is im- 
prisoned by Perses, before whom he alleges 
that he is Hipp6tes, son of Creon of Corinth. 
Then Medea appears bn a chariot drawn by 
serpents, and under pretence of being a 
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priestess of Artemis, promises to deliver the 
country from the barrenness that is oppress- 
ing it, on condition the supposed son of her 
mortal enemy is given into her power. 
When this is done, she recognises her son, 
who with her aid kills Perses and takes 
sion of his grandfather’s realm. The 
&reek8 looked on Medus as the progenitor 
of the Modes. According to one legend, 
Medea became the wife of Achilles in 
Elysium, as did Helen according to another. 
At Corinth she was deemed immortal, and 
regarded as a benefactress of the city, which 
she was alleged to have delivered from a 
famine. Elsewhere, she was merely re- 
garded as an ancient queen. Her seven 
sons and seven daughters were killed by 
Corinthian women at the altar of Hera, on 
account of which a pestilence ravaged the 
town, and an oracular decree ordained that 
an annual expiatory offering should be 
made. This was observed until the destruc- 
tion of the town. 

MSdimnus. A Greek measure of capacity, 
six times as large as the Roman modluSf 
and in English about li bushel. Its prin- 
cipal subdivisions were the choenix (^V)) 
xcstCH (gV), (via), cydthns (riVa)* 
Medus. Son of ^geus and Medea 
Medusa. One of tlie Gorgoiis, whose head 
was cut off by Perseus {q.v.), {See also 
Gorgo.) 

M^gsera. One of the Greek goddesses 
of vengeance. {See ErUNi’ES,) 

Mdg&lesia. A Roman festival in honour 
of Rhea (q.v,), I 

Mdgdra. Daughter of the Tlieban king 1 
Creon, wife of Heracles {q.v.)^ afterwards 
married by him to Idlaus. 

M6gd.rdn. In many Greek temples a 
space divided off and sometimes subter- 
ranean, which only the priest was allowed ' 
to enter. {See Temple.) 

MdgasthSnes. A Greek historian, who 
stayed for a considerable time, as ambas- 
sador of king Seleiicus Nicator, at the court 
of the Indian king Sandracus (b.C. 316-291), 
at Palibothra on the Ganges. From infor- , 
mation about the country and the people, i 
obtained while he occupied that position, I 
he compiled a historical and geographical 
work about India, the chief treatise on that 
country left us by the ancients. On it : 
are founded the accounts of Diodorus and i 
Arrian; beyond this only fragments are 
preserved. His record of the state of India 
at the time has been discredited ; but recent 
investigations have to a great extent shown 
its trustworthiness. 1 


Mela. See Pomponius. 

Mdlampus. Son of Amy thadn (see iEoLUS^ 
1) and of Eid6m6ne ; brother of Bias, the 
oldest Greek seer, and ancestor of the 
family of seers called Melamp5dld8e. The 
brothers went with their uncle Neleus from 
Thessaly to Pylus in Messenia, where they 
dwelt in the country. Melampus owed his 
gift of soothsaying to some serpents, which 
he had saved from death and reared, and 
who in return cleansed his ears with their 
tongues when he slept; on awaking he 
understood the voices of birds, and thus 
learnt what was secret. When Neleus 
would only give Bias his beautiful daughter 
Pero on condition that he first brought 
him the oxen of Iphiclus of PhylSce in 
Thessaly, which were guarded by a watch- 
ful dog, Melampus offered to fetch the oxen 
for his brother, though ho knew beforehand 
that he would be imprisoned for a year. 
He is caught in the act of stealing them, 
and kept in strict confinement. From the 
talk of the worms in the woodwork of the 
roof he gathers that the house will soon 
fall to pieces. He thereupon demands to 
be taken to another prison ; this is scarcely 
done, when the house breaks down. When, 
on account of this, Pli5dricus, father of 
Iphiclus, perceives his prophetic gifts, he 
promises him the oxen, if by his art ho 
will find out some way of curing his son’s 
childlessness. Melampus offers a bull to 
Zeus, cuts it in pieces, and invites the birds 
to the meal. From these he hears that a 
certain vulture, that had not come, knew 
how it could be ejected. This vulture is 
made to appear, and relates, that the defect 
in Iphiclus was the result of a sudden 
fright at seeing a bloody knife, with which 
his father had been castrating some goats ; 
he had dug the knife into a tree, which had 
grown round about it ; if he took some of 
the rust scraped off it, for ten days, he 
would be cured. Melampus finds the knife, 
cures Iphiclus, obtains the oxen, and Bias 
receives Pero for his wife. Afterwards 
he went to Argos, because, according to 
Homer [Od. xv 226-24H] Neleus had com- 
mitted a serious offence against him in 
his absence, for which he had taken re- 
venge; while, according to the usual ac- 
count, he had been asked by king Proetus 
to heal his daughter, stricken with madness 
for acting impiously towards Dionysus or 
Hera. He had stipulated that his reward 
should be a third of the kingdom for him- 
self, another for Bias; besides which 
Iphl&nassa became his wife, and Lysipp6 
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that of Bias, both being daughters of 
ProBtus. A descendant of his son Anti- 
phates was Oicles, who was a companion 
of Heracles in the expedition against Troy, 
and was slain in battle by LaOmadon ; he 
again was ancestor of the seer and hero 
Amphiarans. Descendants of his other 
son Mantius were Cleitus, whom Eos, tlie 
goddess of dawn, carried off* on account of 
his beauty, and Palypheides, whom, after 
the death of Ainphiaraus, Apollo made 
the best of seers. The son of Polypheides 
was the seer Theocly menus, who, flying 
from Argos on account of committing a 
murder, met Telemachns at Pylus, was led 
by him to Ithaca, and announced to PenS- 
16} )e the presence in Ithaca of Odysseus, 
and to the suitors their approaching death. 
The seer Polyidus {q.v.) was also said to 
be a great-grandson of Mclampus. At 
Argos Melampus was held to be the first 
priest of Dionysus, and originator of mys- 
terious customs at festivals and at (Cere- 
monies of expiation. 

MfiUnipplues. Greek dithyrambic poet. 

{See DlTIiYIJAMliOS.) 

M61S,nippus. A Theban, who mortally 
wounded Tydous in the fight of the 8 (cv(cn 
against Thebes, and was himself slain by 
Am|)liiarrius. {Cp, Tvdkus.) 

MSlanthius. Sec Piiilocles. 

M616ag6r (Gr. Meledgros). (1) Son of 
(Kneus of CriK^ddn and of Althaea, husband 
of Cleopatra {see Idas), one of the most 
celebrated heroes of Greek legend. He 
took part in the enterprise of the Argonauts 
and brought about the celebrated chase of 
the Calydonian boar isee OKnkus), to which 
he invited the most renowned heroes of the 
time, Admetus, Amphtaraus, Jason, Idas, 
Lynceus, Castor and Pollux, Nestor, Tlieseus 
and Pirlthdus, Peleus, T 6 lamon, and others. 
Many lost their lives, till at last Meleager 
slew the monster. However, Artemis 
thereupon stirred up furious strife between 
the Calydonians and the CuretSs (who dwelt 
at Pleuron) about the head and skin of 
the boar, the prize of victory. The Caly- 
donians were victorious, as long as Melea- 
ger fought at their head; but when he 
slew the brother of his mother, she uttered 
a terrible curse on him, and he retired 
sullenly from the fray. The Curetes im- 
mediately forced the Calydonians to retreat, 
and were already beginning to climb the 
walls of Calydon, when, at the height of 
their distress, he yielded to the prayers of 
his wife, and again joined in the fight to 
ward off destruction from the city ; but he 


did not return alive, for the Erinys had 
accomplished the curse of his mother. Ac- 
cording to a later legend, the Moerse 
appeared to his mother on the seventh day 
after his birth, and announced to her that 
her son would have to die when a log of 
wood on the hearth was consumed by the 
flame; whereupon Althaea immediately 
snatched the log from the fire and con- 
cealed it in a chest. At the Calydonian 
j Hunt Meleager fell in love with Atalante 
( 5 .V.), and gave her (who had inflicted the 
first wound) the prize, the skin of tlie 



animal w^hich he had killed. He slew the 
brothers of his mother, the sons of Thestius, 
when they were lying in wait for the virgin 
to rob her of the boar’s hide. Overcome 
by pain at the death of her brothers. 
Althaea sets fire to the log, and Meleager 
dies a sudden death. His mother and wife 
hang themselves ; his sisters weep so bit- 
terly for Meleager, that Artemis for pity 
changes them into guinea-hens (Gr. rnHPd- 
grtdSs). Legends relate that even in the 
nether world Meleager retained his daunt- 
less courage ; for when Heracles descended 
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to Hades, all the shades fled before him 
except Meleager and Medusa. 

(2) Greek ejjigrammatist. Of GadarCi in 
Palestine, flourished about b.c. bO. His 
collection of epigrams, by himself and 
otliers, entitled /^tf^phdnds (wreath), formed 
the nucleus of the Greek anthology (q>v.). 
Of his own poems there remain 128, in 
which amatory themes are cleverly and 
wittily treated. 

See Muses. 

HMlcertes. In Greek legend the son of 
Ath&mas and Ino, and changed, after his 
death by drowning, into the marine deity 
PalaemOn, while his mother became Leu- 
c6thea. (See Ino). His name ( = Melkart\ 
however, shows him to have been originally 
a Phoenician god. Like Ino-Leucothea, he 
was worshipped on all the coast of the 
Mediterranean, especially on that of MegiXra 
and at the Isthmus of Corinth, where he 
was so closely connected with the cult of 
Poseidon, that the Isthmian games, origi- 
nally instituted in honour of this god, came 
to be looked upon as the funeral games of 
Melicertes. Tlie Romans regarded him as 
a beneficent god of the sea, and identified 
him with PortUnus^ the god of harbours. 

UMinno. Greek poetess. (See Erinna.) 

I([elp6mdne. The Muse of tragedy. For 
further details see Muses. 

Memnon. The beautiful son of Tithonns 
and of E6s ; king of the JCthiopians. His 
brother Emftthlon had ousted him from the 
throne, but Heracles, on his expedition for 
obtaining the apples of the Hespo rides, 
murdered the usurper, and reinstated Mem- 
non. After Hector’s death he went to help j 
his uncle Priam, and killed AntllSchus, 
the son of Nestor and friend of Achilles. 
When the latter had slain him, Eos en- 
treated Zeus to grant her son the boon of 
immortality. The Greeks originally thought 
that one of the two iEthiopias mentioned 
in Homer was the realm of Memnon, which 
is situated near sunrise and the dwelling- 
place of Eos, and hence regarded him as 
the builder of the royal castle at Susa. It 
was not till later that his kingdom was 
identified with the Egyptian ^Ethiopia, and 
that he was connected with the colossal 
statue of Am^nophis near Thebes. This 
“column of Memnon” is still standing. 
After its partial destruction by an earth- 
quake in B.C. 27, the musical sound, which 
it gave forth when touched by the first 
rays of the sun, was explained as Memnon ’s 
greeting to his mother, the Goddess of 
Dawn. The tomb of Memnon was shown 


at various places. It was told of the one 
at Abydus on the Hellespont, that the com- 
panions of Memnon, who had been changed 
into birds (the Memndjud^s) on account of 
their excessive grief for their king, came 
there every year to fight and to lament at 
his grave. The dew-drops of the early 
morning were called the tears of Eos, which 
she shed anew every morning in sorrow 
for her beloved son. 

Menander (Gr. M^7iandr6s). (1) The 
chief representative of the Later Attic 
Comedy, born in B.c. 342, at Athens, of a 
distinguished and wealthy family. He 
received a careful education, and led a com- 
fortable and luxurious life, partly at Athens, 
and partly at his estate in the Pir«us, the 
harbour of Athens, enjoying the intimate 
friendship of his contemporary and the 
friend of his youth, Epicurus, of The6- 
phrastus, and of Demetrius Phrilereus. He 
declined an invitation of king Ptolemy I 
of Egypt, so as not to have his comfort 
disturbed. At the height of his poetic 
productiveness he was drowned while bath- 
ing in the Piraeus, at the age of 52. His 
uncle Alexis had given him some prepara- 
tory training in dramatic composition. As 
early as 322 he made his first appearance 
as an author. He wrote above a hundred , 
pieces, and worked with the greatest facility ; 
but he only obtained the first prize for 
eight comedies, in the competition with his 
popular rival Philemon. The admiration 
accorded him by posterity was all the 
greater: there was only one opinion about 
the excellence of his work. His principal 
merits were remarkable inventiveness, skil- 
ful arrangement of plots, life-like painting 
of character, a clever and refined wit, 
elegant and graceful language, and a 
copious supply of maxims based on a pro- 
found knowledge of the world. These last 
were collected in regular anthologies and 
form the bulk of the extant fragments. 
Unfortunately not one of his plays has 
survived, although they were much read 
down to a late date. However, apart from 
about seventy-three titles, and numerous 
fragments (some of considerable length), 
we have transcripts of his comedies (in 
which, of course, the delicate beauties of 
the original are lost), in a number of Latin 
plays by Plautus (BaccMdes, Stichus^ 
Pcenulus\ and Terence (Andrla^ EwiUchus^ 
IlautonUmOruin^nds^ Adelphi\ Lucian 
also, in his Convei'sations of HHcbtcb^ and 
Alciphron in his Letters j have made frequent 
use of Menander. 
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(2) A Greek rhetorician, of La6dJcea, 
who probtahly lived at the end of the 8rd 
century after Christ. He is the author of 
two treatises About Speeches for Display ^ 
which add to our knowledge of the theory 
of the sophistic type of oratory [in SpeiigePs 
Rhetores Groici^ iii 33i--44b]. 

M6nMau8. Son of Atreus, and younger 
brother of Aganieiiinoii, with whom he was 
exiled by Thyestes, the murderer of Atreus, 
and fled to king Tyiidargos, at Sparta, 
whose daughter Helen he married, and 
whose throne he inherited after the death 
of Helenas brothers, Castor and POlydeuces 
(Pollux). When Paris had robbed him of 
his wife and of great treasures, he went 
with Odysseus to Troy to demand restitu- 
tion, and they were hospitably received 
there by Antenor. His just claims were 
refused, and his life was even in danger ; 
he and Agamemnon accordingly called on 
the Greek chieftains to join in an expedition 
against Troy, and himself furnished sixty 
ships. At Troy he distinguished himself 
in counsel and in action, and was specially 
protected by Athene and Hera. In the 
single combat with Paris ho is victorious, 
but his opponent is rescued and carried off 
by Aphrodite. On demanding that Helen 
and the treasures should be restored, he is 
wounded by an arrow shot by the Trojan 
Pandrirus. He is also ready to light 
Hector, and is only prevented by the 
entreaties of his friends. When Patroclus 
has fallen, he shields the dead body, at 
first alone, and then with the aid of Ajax, 
and bears it from the Held of battle with 
Mer Jones. Ho is also one of the heroes of j 
the wooden horse. Having recovered Helen 
he hastens home, but on rounding the pro- 
montory of Malea he is driven to Egypt 
with live ships, and wanders about for j 
eight years among the peoples of the East, 
,whero he is kindly received everywhere, 
and receives rich gifts. He is Anally 
detained at the isle of Pharos by contrary 
winds, and with the hel]) of the marine 
goddess Eidoth6a he artfully compels her 
father Proteus to prophecy to him. He ! 
thus learns the reason of his being unwil- | 
lingly detained at the island, and is also 
told that, as husband of the daughter of 
Zeus, he will not die, but enter the Elysian 
plains alive. After appeasing the gods in 
Egypt with hecatombs, ho returns swiftly 
and prosperously to his home, where he 
arrives on the very day on which Orestes 
is burying ffCgisthus and Clytwmnestra. 
He spent the rest of his life quietly with 


' Helen, in Lacedaemon. Their only daugh- 
, ter Hermione was married to NeoptdRmus, 

I son of Achilles. 

MSnestheus. The son of P6t6u3, who 
seized the government of Attica, while 
Theseus pined away in the nether world 
i and commanded the Athenians before Troy, 

I where he fell. {Op. Demophoon, Theseus.) 

Mdnippe. Daughter of Orion, who offered 
to die with her sister MetI6che, when a pes- 
tilence was raging in Boeotia, and the oracle 
demanded the sacrifice of two virgins. 
also Orion.) 

Mfinippus. A Greek philosopher of 
Gftd&rS. in Syria, flourished about B.c, 250, 
He was originally a slave, and afterwanla 
an adherent of the Cynic school of philo- 
sophy. His writings (now completely lost) 
treated of the follies of mankind, especially 
of philosophers, in a sarcastic tone. They 
were a medley of prose and verse, and 
became models for the satirical works of 
Varro, and afterwards for those of Lucian. 

MdncBceus. (1) Grandson of Pentheus of 
Thebes, father of Creoii and JScasta. 

(2) (Irandson of the above, son of Croon, 
At the siege of Thebes by the Seven, TirSsIas 
prophesied that the Tliebans would conquer 
if the wrath of Ares at the slaying of tho 
dragon by Cadmus were appeased by tho 
voluntary death of a descendant of tho 
warriors that had sprung from the dragon’s 
teeth. Menceceus, one of the last of this 
r«ace, slew himself, in spite of his father’d 
prohibition, on the castle wall, and fell down 
into the chasm which had once been tho 
haunt of the dragon as guardian of tho 
spring Dirce. 

Mens. Under this name the Romand 
personified intelligence and prudence. 
After the battle at Lake Trasimene, which 
was lost through the carelessness of tho 
Romans, a temple was erected to her ou‘ 
the Capitol. The anniversary of its founda- 
tion was celebrated on the 8th of June. 

Mentor. (1) Son of Alciuius of IthSca, 
friend of Od 3 \sseus, who, on departing for 
Troy, confided to him the care of liis houso 
and the education of Teleim\chus [Od. ii 225], 
His name has hence become a proverbial 
one for a wise and faithful adviser or 
monitor. Athene assumed his shape when 
she brought Telemachus to Pylus [Od. ji 
268], and when she aided Odysseus in fight- 
ing the suitors and made peace between hmi 
and their relatives [xxii 206, xxiv 446]. 

(2) [The most celebrated master of the 
toreutic art (q.v,) among the ancients (Pliny, 
N. H, xxxiii 154). As some of his work® 
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were destroyed at the burning of the temple 
of Artemis at Ephesus, in n.c. obviously 
he lived before that event, and probably 
flourished in the best period of Greek art, 
though he is never mentioned by any earlier 
Greek writer than Lucian {Le^riphaurs^ 7). 
He worked mainly in silver. l3ie orator 
Crassus paid 100,fXXJ sesterces (£1,0(XJ) for 
tw^o cups chased by his hand ; but, from 
regard to their value, refrained from using 
them. Varro possessed a statue wrought by 
him in bronze; and one Diodorus at Lily- 
baeum, two fine cups in the style of those 
adorned with figures of animals by TherYcles, 
the Corinthian potter (Cic., Ven\ iv 38). 
Martial (iii 41) mentions a cup with a life- 
like representation of a lizard, and often 
refers to him (iv 39, viii 51, ix 59, xiv 93; 
cp, Juvenal viii 104). Propertius alludes 
to him (i 14, 2), and supplies us with the 
only extant criticism of his style, implying 
that, while the work of Mys {q.v.) was re- 
markable for its minute execution, that of 
Mentor was famous for its composition and 
its general design (iii 7, 11). 

Argumenia magia aunt Mentoria addita forma : 

At Myoa exiguum flectit acanthus iter.] 

[J. E. S.] 

Xercenaries. Apart from a few earlier 
examples of the employment of mercenaries, 
a regular organization of such troops was 
formed amongst the Greeks in the course 
of the Peloponnesian War, especially by the 
Arcadians, who were compelled by the 
poverty of their own country to utilize 
their strength and courage by seeking em- 
ployment outside it. It was most easily 
found by serving as soldiers in the continual 
wars between the Grecian states. When 
the mercenary system was at its height, 
Arcadians formed by far the larger portion 
of the mercenary forces, even as early as 
in the first great army of mercenaries of 
13,000 men, which the younger Cyrus led 
against his brother Artaxerxes, king of 
Persia, in 400 b.c. In Greece in the 
4th century the ground became more and ' 
more favourable to the growth of the 
mercenary body, and the citizens of the 
Greek states, instead of bearing arms them- I 
selves, became more and more inclined j 
to leave their wars to be fought out by 
mercenaries, especially since it had become 
a trade to form troops of mercenaries, and 
to let them out wholesale for service, no 
matter whether to Greeks or barbarians. 
Even prominent men, such as AgesIIaCis 
and Phil6poemen, did not consider it beneath 


their dignity to hght for strangers 
head of mercenaries. One of the chief 
recruiting places in the 4th century was 
Corinth, and afterwards for a time the 
i district near the promontory of Tienarum 
I in J.»aceda‘mon. The generals of mercenaries 
I were called strain go i ; their captains, 

I through whom they raised companies of 
different kinds of troops, known as IdcJwi, 
one hundred men in number, lochdgoi. The 
usual monthly pay of a common soldier 
! was on the average a gold daric (dareikds) 
j [ = 20 silver drachmie or 13.s*. 4d. in in- 
I trinsic value of silver ; but in intrinsic 
: value of the gold contained in it=a little 
more than a guinea. {Cp, Coinage, 
fig. 3.)] Out of this he had to maintain 
himself entirely, to buy his armour, and 
keep it in good condition. The pay of the 
lochagoi was double, and of the strategoi 
four times that amount. In later times 
the stratrgoiy when they entered with com- 
plete armies into the service of some power 
at war, seem to have generally received 
considerable sums at the conclusion of the 
contract. — The Romans also employed 
foreign mercenaries after the second Punic 
War, especially as archers and slingers, 
and after the time of Marius a recruited 
army of mercenaries (see Legion) had 
sprung out of the earlier levied army of 
citizens; but the mercenary organization 
I never took among the Romans a form 
similar to that among the Greeks. 

Mercury fLat. Mercurius). The Italian 
god of commerce, and as such identified 
with the Greek Hermes (q.v.), whose 
descent and other qualities were accord- 
ingly transferred to him. As protector of 
the corn trade, especially with Sicily, which 
was of such great importance to Rome, he 
was first publicly honoured in that city by 
the erection of a temple near the Circus 
Maximus, At the same time a guild of 
merchants was established, the members 
of which wore known as mcrcUrldlcs. At 
the yearly festival of the temple and the 
guild. May 15th, the merchants sacrificed 
to the god and to his mother, and at the 
Porta Cdpena sprinkled themselves and 
their merchandise with hallowed water. 
With the spread of Roman commerce the 
worship of Mercury extended far into the 
West and North. 

Xdrdtrlc^s. See Het^er^, at end. 

Xeridnes. Son of Molus, a half-brother of 
IdCmeneus of Crete, whom he accompanied 
to Troy. In Homer we read that he was 
there one of the bravest in the fight, and 
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with Tcucor specially distinj^uished in 
arclieiy, an art in which the Cretans had 
always excelled. According to a later 
legend, on his return I’rom Troy his vessel 
was driven to Engyion in the north of 
Sicily, whicli was supposed to be a Cretan 
settlement. At Gnossus in Crete his grave 
was sliown, and both he and Idomeimus, 
his friend and companion in battle, were 
honoured as heroes. 

M^rdbaudes. A rhetorician born in Spain 
and distinguished as a general, and also as 
a Latin ])oet, in the first half of the 5th 
century after Christ. Besides a short hymn, 
1)(‘ Christo^ there are preserved fragments 
of live secular poems, the longest being 
part of a panegyric on the third consulate 
of Aetius (44(j), with a preface in prose. 
They prove him to be no unskilful imitator 
of Claudiaii ; in language and metre he 
possesses an elegance rare in his time. 

MSrdpe. (1) One of the Pleiads (q.v,), 
mother of Glaucus by Sisyphus. 

(2) Wife of Pdlybns of Corinth (also called 
i Vr?y>o?a), foster-mother of (Edipus (q^v.). 

MSsdmedes. A Greek lyric poet of Crete, 
who lived about a.d. 130, and was a freed- 
man of Hadrian. Three small poems of his 
have come down to us [Anthologia Grceca^ 
xiv 03, xvi 323]. They are not unattrac- 
tive, and the one on NSmSsIs is of peculiar 
interest, as its musical composition is 
indicated according to the ancient notation 
[Brunch’s Analecta^ iii 292; Bellermann, 
llmnnen des Dionysius und Mesomedes, 
pp 13, 26]. 

Mestra. Daughter of Erysichthon (q,v . , 2). 
She supported her famished father by em- 
ploying the power to change herself into 
any form she pleased, the gift of her lover 
Poseidon. She let herself be sold in various 
forms, and then always returned to her 
father [Ovid, Met viii 738-884]. 

Met&. The upper column at the upper 
and lower end of the Roman circus, 
round which the competitors usually had to 
drive seven times. {Up, Circus, Gamks of.) 

M6td,geitiii&. An Athenian festival in 
honour of Apollo (q.v,), 

Metal, Artistic Work in. See Toreutic | 
Art. 

Mdtaulds (M^saulOs ) . See House ( Greek), 

Metldche. See Menippe and Orion. 

Metis (i,e, “Counsel”). Daughter of 
Oceanus, first wife of Zeus, by whom she 
was devoured, as he feared she would bear 
a son mightier than himself; whereupon 
Athene (q*v.) sprang from the head of the 
god. 


Mdtoeci. The name given at Athens to 
aliens (other than slaves) resident in Attica. 
When the State was most flourishing, 
they numbered as many as adult 

men. The favourable j)osition of Athens 
for commerce and the rich opportunities 
for cariying on trade and for selling 
merchandise induced both Greeks and bar- 
barians to settle there. The Athenians be- 
sides had the reputation among the Grt^oks 
of being friendly towards foreigners. For 
the legal protection granted them by the 
State, they paid a sum of twelve drac.hmce 
[R-?.] annually for each man, and half as 
much for each independent woman ; and 
they had to choose a patron {prostdids) 

I to conduct their dealings with the State 
I in all public and private affairs, e.g, the 
bringing of an action. Whoever failed to 
do the one or the other was summoned 
before a lawcourt, and, if guilty, sold as a 
slave. They were prohibited from marry- 
ing citizens and from obtaining landed 
property ; but they could follow any trade 
they pleased, on payment of a certain tax. 
They also had to pay the extraordinary 
taxes for war, and were obliged to go on 
military service either in the fleet or in the 
land-army ; they might be hoplites, but not 
knights. At festivals it was their duty to 
follow the processions, carrying sunshades, 
pitchers, and bowls or trays (filled with 
honey or cakes). A decree of the people 
could, in return for special services, confer 
on them the isdtHeid^ which placed them 
on a level with the citizens with regard to 
“ liturgies,” or public burdens, freed them 
from the necessity of having a patron or 
paying a tax for protection, and gave them 
the right of holding property in land and 
of transacting business with the people or 
the authorities without an intermediary; 
but even this privileged class did not possess 
the active rights of a citizen. 

Mdtdn. A Greek astronomer, of Athens, 
instituted in b.c. 432 the cycle of nineteen 
years called after him ; it was intended to 
reconcile the lunar and the solar year : 235 
lunar months of 29 or 30 days (on an 
average 29jf) = 19 solar years of 365 
days. This cycle was not adopted at 
Athens till much later, probably in B.C. 330. 
{Cp, Calendar.) 

Metopes [M^t6pce^ either “ the intervening 
openings,” or (Vitruv. iv 2, 4) “ the spaces 
between the sockets ” (Gr. opai). In Doric 
architecture the spaces between the tri- 
glyphs {q,v,) in the frieze. They were origin- 
ally left open. Thus, Orestes manages to make 
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Lis way into the Taiiric temple of Artemis 
through one of these openings (Eur,, Iph. T. 
118j. They were afterwards filled with 
panels of wood, which were in course of 
time superseded by plain slabs of marble, as 
in the temples at Pa3stuiri, etc. Those slabs 
were sometimes slightly ornamented with a 
round shield in low relief, as in the frieze 
of the temple of Zeus at Olympia. More 
frequently they wore filled with figures in 
relief, as in those of Seliniis (see Sculp- 
TURK, fig. 1), and of the TJiesoiiin and the 
Parthenon (q.v.). The term js also applied 
to similarly sculptured slabs not placed 
between the triglyphs, but on the wall of 
the cclla^ as in the temple of Zeus at 
Olympia. Sec Olympian Gamks, fig. 8.] 
Metr&gyrti. The vagrant begging ]u*iests 
of Rhea {q^v.). 

Mfitretes. The largest liquid measure of 
the Greeks, a little less than nine gallons. 
Its chief subdivisions were the Or. chousj 
(iV)» (tJ, (tU\ cyathus (-,-J*). 

Mezentius [or Medientius], King of Ciere 
in Etruria ; he aided Turnus of Ardea against 
.£neas, but was killed in battle by the latter 
or by his son Ascanius. 

Midas. An old Phrygian king, son of 
Gordias and CybSle, in whose honour he is 
said to have founded a temple and instituted 
riests at Pessinus. When the drunken 
ilenus had lost his way and strayed into 
Midas’ rose-gardens, the king brought him 
back to Dionysus. (According to another 
legend the king made him drunk by 
mingling wine with the spring Midas, and j 
JBO caught him, that he might pro])hesy I 
to him.) Dionysus granted Midas the ful- j 
hlment of bis wish, that all he touched 
might turn to gold. But his very food and 
drink were changed at hi.s touch, so that 
he prayed the god to take away the fatal 
gift. At the god’s command lie bathed in 
the Pactolus, which ever after became rich 
in gold. In the musical contest between 
Marsy as (or Pan) and Apollo, ho decided for 
the former ; on which account the god gave 
him the ears of an ass. He concealed them 
beneath a high cap, so that only his barber 
knew about it. However, he could not 
keep the secret for any length of time, and 
at last shouted it into a hole that he had 
' dug into the ground ; reeds grew from this 
j hole, and whispered the secret to all the 
|( world. While this legend makes Midas hiin- 
' self appear as one of the Sileni belonging to 
’ the train of Dionysus (the ass being one of 
' their attributes), the other points to him 
' as the favourite of the divinity, whose first 


priest he was deemed to be, and who 
showered riches upon him. 

MiUnion (Gr. MeildnlOn). The faithful 
lover of Atillaiite {q.v.). 

Miliarium. The Roman milestone, a stone 
column, such as were sot up at intervals of 
(mille) pu.s.s'rLs*^5,(X)0 Roman feet or. 
tlie military roads, partly during the last 
years of the Republic, and regularly since 
Augustus. They gave in numbers, usually 
preceded by M.P. {mllia passuani), the 
distance froiri the place from which the 
measurement was made, besides its name 
and that of the person who bad constructed 
the road or erected the milestone, and of 
the emperor in M'hose I’oigu the road had 
been made. A great number of these mile- 
stones, in every ]>art of the Roman empire, 
has been preserved, and also the base of the 
central column of gilt bronze (milulrium 
anreiim) erected b}'- Augustus in the Forum 
near the temple of Saturn ; it was regarded 
as the centre of the empire. (Sec Plan of 
Fora, under FoRUM.) 

Mills (Gr. mylat, Lat. molce) are men- 
tioned [twice] in Homer [Od. vii 104, xk 
I 106]. The ordinary Greek tradition as- 
cribed their invention to Demeter. They 
consisted, as may bo readily inferred from 
the specimens found in the bakers’ shops at 
Pompeii, of two principal parts : (1) a fixed 
and massive conical stone (Gr. myl£, Lat. 
inetci), resting on a base, and furnished at the 
top with a strong iron pivot (fig. 2) ; and (2) 
a hollow double cone (Gr. 6n6s, Lat. catilhis) 
in tlio shape of an hourglass, which, at its 
narrowest part, was furnishccl with a thick 
plate of iron, with holes in the centre and 


( 1 ) MILL, POMPEII. ( 2 ) BKCrriON OF ( 1 ). 

at four other places (fig. 1). The pivot 
of the lower stone passed through the cen- 
tral hole of this plate, and the upper s^ne 
turned round it. Into the upper cone or 
funnel the corn was poured and gradually 
fell through the holes of the ])late into the 
space between the outer surface of the cone 
and the inner surface of its cap, where it 
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was ground and fell into a channel cut 
round the base of the cone. Two bars of 
wood fastened to the middle of the upper 
part were used for setting it in motion; 
this was done either with the hands, or by 
means of animals. 

Watermills were known in the 1st cen- 
tury n.c., but they were not commonly used 
till the 4th and 5th centuries after Christ. 
The public acpieducts supplied the required 
water. Ship-mills wore invented by Jieli- 
sarius when the Cloths were besieging Rome 
in A.D. 53(). The ancients had no wind- 
mills; they are an invention of the Middle 
Ages. There seem to liave been no regular 
millers up to the latest classical times; the 
necessary amount of flour was either pre- 
pared in one’s own house by slaves, or ob- 
tained from the bakers, when there was 
such a trade ; the bakers usually were at the 
same time millers. Armies on the march 
carried small handmills with them. 

Mime {MlmiLs) really denotes a farcical 
mimic, a buffoon, such as used to show 
themselves from the earliest times in Italy 
and Sicily on the public places at popular 
entertainments, etc., and also served to 
while away the time during meals. It 
afterwards came to be applied to the far- 
cical imitation of persons and scenes in 
ordinary life. The mimes of the Syra- 
cusan SoplirOn were character-sketches in 
dialogue taken from the life of the i)Oople; 
but these were at most meant to be re- 
cited, certainly not to be acted. 

In Italy, especially among the Latians 
and at Rome, the representation of such 
farcical scenes from low life on the stage 
was no doubt as old as the stage itself ; and 
as great a scope was at all times given to 
improvisation in these as in the AtvAlcince^ 
from which the mimes mainly differed in 
not being confined to stock-characters {see 
Atkllana). At Rome the mime was for 
a long time confined to fifth-rate theatres, 
but in B.o. 46 it ai)pears to have ousted the 
Atiilanm as an interlude and afterpiece on i 
the more important stages, and received at 
the hands of Dcciihks Ldb^rius and Fubll- 
Uus Syrus a technical development on the 
lines of the existing kinds of drama. The 
native name for these national farces was 
pldnipes, probably because the performers 
appeared pldnts jMlbus^ i.e. without the 
theatrical shoes used in tragedy and 
comedy. There were also no masks, the 
use of which would have of course ren- 
dered impossible the play of the features, 
which is such an important means of imi- 


I tation. The costume worn was the ePntun- 
■ cillusj a kind of harlequin’s dress, and the 
rlclniam^ a peculiar little cloak. Contrary 
: to the custom in all other dramatic per- 
1 fonnancos, the female pai-ts were really 
taken by women, who, like all the actors 
in mimes, were in very bad repute. Be- 
sides the chief actor, arehhnlmus or archX- 
mlma^ who had to carry through the plot, 
there was always a second performer with 
! a clean-shaven head, whose ])art is charac- 
terized by the names given him, pdrd situs 
or stupldus (fool). The mimes were acted 
on the front part of the stage, which was 
i divided from the back part by a curtain 
{sipdrtuin). As they depicted the life of 
the lower classes, and as it was their chief 
aim to rouse the laughter of the spectators 
in every ])ossible way, tlif^y were full of 
plebeian expressions and turns, and a- 
boundod in the most outrageous buttboiiory 
' and obscenity ; cheating and adultery were 
the favourite subjects. In particular the 
dances that occurred in the mimes were 
remarkable for the extravagance of the 
grimaces and the disgusting nature of the 
gestures. Owing to the continually de- 
generating tastes of the Roman public, they 
and the pantomimes enjoyed the greatest 
popularity during the Empire, especially 
as here, no less than in the Atellanm^ a 
certain freedom of speech was sometimes 
permitted ; and among dramatic representa- 
tions proper they occupied the first place. 

Mimlambi. Sec Iambic Poetry. 

Mimnermus. Of C6l5ph6n ; the creator 
of the erotic type of Greek elegy, an older 
contemj)Orary of Solon ; he flourished about 
B.c. 630 -6(X). He gave his collection of love 
elegies the name of the beautiful flute- 
player Nanno, who on account of his ad- 
vanced age would not return his love. 
There are only a few fragments of his 
poems left; their chief themes are the 
melancholy complaint of old age abandoned 
by love, the transitoriness of the life of 
man, and the exhortation to enjoy youth, 
the age of love. His language is simple 
and tender, and the ancients therefore 
called him the sweet singer [Ll.ijyastddPs. 
in Solon’s lines to Mimnermus, Bergk’s 
Poet(e Lyricij Solon, fragm. 20]. 

Mina (Gr. innd; Lat. mind). An old 
Greek weight, and a sum of coined money 
equal to it, the sixtieth part of a talent, 
like which it varied in value. The weight 
of the mina ( = 100 drachmm) was li lb., 
and the intrinsic value of the Attic mina of 
silver was £3 6^. 8d. {Cp. Coinage.) 
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Minerva. The Italian goddess of intelli- 
gence, meditation, and inventiveness, queen 
of all accomplishments and arts, especially 
of spinning and weaving, as practised by 
women. She was also the patron-goddess 
of fullers, dyers, cobblers, carpenters, musi- 
cians, sculptors, painters, physicians, actors, 
poets, schoolmasters, and especially of 
schoolchildren. Her oldest and most im- 
ortant sanctuaries were at Koine on the 
ills of the town; on the Capitol, whore 
she occujued the chamber on the right in 
the great temple common to her with 
Jupiter and Juno; on the Aventine, where 
the official meeting place of poets and 
actors was situated, and on the Cadian. 
Her chief festival was the Qtunqiidtrus 
{q.v.). In the course of time the Cxreck 
conception gained more ground ; Minerva 
was identified with Pallas Athene. This 
certainly happened with regard to Athene 
considered as the bestowor of victory and 
booty, when Pompey erected a temple to her 
from the booty won in his Eastern cam- 
paigns. And Augustus must have regarded 
her as Athene the Counsellor when he added 
to his Curia lUlia a vestibule dedicated to 
Minerva. The Roman Minerva was repre- 
sented in art in the same manner as the 
Greek goddess. {See Athene.) 

Hlnerv&l. The school fee among the 
Romans, {See Quinquatrus.) 

Minds. A mythical king of Crete, the 
centre of the oldest legends of that island. 
He is the son of Zeus and of Eurdpa ; in 
Homer, brother of RhAdfimanthys, father of 
DeucAlIon and Ariadne, and grandfather of 
Iddmdneus. Residing at Gndssus as the 
familiar friend of Zeus,^’ he had a “ nine- 
yearly’* rule over the flourishing island 
[Od, xix 179], an expression which later 
generations explained as signifying periods 
of nine years ; at the end of which he went 
into a cave sacred to Zeus, in order to hold 
converse with his father, and to receive 
the laws for his island. Just as he was 
thought to be the framer of the famous 
older Cretan constitution, so he was also 
considered a founder of the naval supre- 
macy of Crete before the times of Troy; 
Hesiod calls him the “mightiest king of 
all mortals,” who rules with the sceptre of 
Zeus over most of the neighbouring peoples. 
Later legend gives him another brother, 
Sarpedon, and a number of children (among 
others Andrdgdds, Glaiicus, Catreus, and 
Phjpdra) by his wife Pasiph&e, a daughter 
of HelI 6 s and Persets. When after the 
death of Ast 6 rIon, the husband of Buropa, 


ho has driven away his brothers in conse- 
quence of a quarrel, ho seizes the kingship 
of Crete, in which he is supported by 
Poseidon, who, on his prayer that ho should 
send him a bull for sacrifice, causes a won- 
derfully beautiful snow-white bull to rise 
I from the sea. But as he, desiring to keep it 
for his own herd, sacrifices another, the god 
to punish him inspires his wife Pasi})hae 
{q.v.) with love for the bull. Homer [Od. 
xi 322] calls Minos the “ meditator of 
evil ” ; in later times he was represented 
as a hard-hearted and cruel tyrant, esj)eci- 
ally on the Attic stage, because of the part 
he })layed in Attic legends. On account 
of the murder of his son Androgeos ( 7 . 17 .) 
at Athens, he undertook an exjieditioii of 
revenge against Attica, captured Megara 
(m? Nisus), and compelled the Athenians 
to send him once in every nine years seven 
boys and seven girls to Crete, to be devoured 
by the Minotaur {q.v. ; see also Thf.skus). 
Tradition made him die in Sicily, whither 
he had pursued Daedalus {q.v.) on his flight, 
and where king Cocalus or his daughters 
stifled him in a hot bath. His Cretan 
followers interred him near Agrigentum, 
where his grave was shown. In Homer 
[Od. xi 568] Odysseus sees him in Hades 
with a golden sceptre in his hand, judging 
the shades ; he does not appear in the 
legends as judge of the dead by the side 
of iES.cus and RhS.dAmanthy 8 till later 
[Plato, Apol. 41 a, Gorg. 523 e], 

Minotanrus (i.e. Btdl of Minos). Son of 
PasTphAe {q.v.) and a bull ; a monster with 
the head of a bull and the body of a man. 
Minos concealed it in the labyrinth, built 
near Gnossus by Dtndaius, and gave him 
as food the criminals, and the youths and 
maidens sent from Athens as a tribute, till 
Theseus by the help of Ariadne penetrated 
into the labyrinth and killed the Minotaur. 
It has been pointed out that he is the same 
as the Phoenician Baal Moloch^ also repre- 
sented with a bull’s head and supplied with 
human sacrifices. This worship was put a 
stop to by Greek civilization, which may 
be considered with all the more reason to 
be represented by Theseus, as in olden 
days the Attic coast was perhaps actually 
occupied from time to time by Cretan or 
Phoenician settlers, who sent human sacri- 
fices to Crete as their religious centre.* 
Mintlclus Felix {Quintus). The first Latin 
Christian author, a man of excellent educa- 
tion, and a distinguished lawyer at Rome. 
After becoming a Christian at an advanced 
age, he wrote in the second half of tha 
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12iid century a dialogue entitled Octdinus^ 
in whicli he aims at refuting the objections 
raised against Christianity. The work is 
iiiarkod by j)iirity of diction and by acute- 
ness and }>roci.sion of argument. 

The daughters of Miiiyas, 
the ric h king of Orchoinenus and mythical 
aiKiestral hero of the race of tlie Minya?; 
their names were Alcdthoi^ (AlcTthoe), 
Ar^ippe, When the worship 
of Dionysus was introduced into Emotia, 
and all the other women wandered in frenzy 
over the mountains in honour of the god, 
they alone remained at home, and profaned 
the iestival by working at their looms, in 
spite of the warning of the god, who had 
ap])eared to them in the shape of a maiden. 
]t was not till he had assumed the shapes 
of a bull, a lion, and a panther, had made 
milk and wine flow from the yarnbeams, 
and had changed their weft into grapes 
and vine-leaves, that they were terrified 
and drew lots who should offer a sacrifice 
to the god ; and Loucippe, on whom the lot 
fell, tore her own son Hippasus to pieces in 
her Bacchic fury. They then raged about 
on the mountains till they were transformed 
into bats. With this legend was connected 
the custom, that at the annual festival 
of Dionysus the priest of the god was 
allowed to pursue the women of the Minyan 
race with a drawn sword and kill them. 
[iElian, V. H, iii 42 ; Plutarch, Queest, 
Gr, 38; Ovid, Met iv 1-40, 390-415.] 
Mirrors. For mirrors the ancients used 
round or oval, also square, plates of melted 
and polished metal, generally of copper, 
mixed with tin, zinc, and other materials, 
often silvered and gilded. In later times 



(1, 2, 3) POMPEIAN MIRRORS. 
(Overbock’s Pomp€iif p. 404, 1S75.) 


they were also made of massive silver. 
They were often provided with a decorated 
handle and ornamented on the back with 
engravings, mostly of mythological obf^'^ts 


{see cuts). The Etruscan mirrors are in 
this respect remarkably flno [the finest of 
all is represented in flg. 4J. Besides these 



(4) BACK OP ETRUSCAN MIRROR. 

(Berlin Muaeum.) 

Apollo wttH bay trfe and Satyr on left ; Semele and Diony»u$ 
on right} with border of xvy-leavea. 

hand-mirrors, there were also in the time 
of the emperors mirrors as high as a man 
[Seneca, N, Q. i 17 ; cp. Quintilian xi 3, 
§ 68], which were either permanently fixed 
in the wall or [as in Vitruv. ix 8 § 2] let 
np and down like a sash. 

[Greek mirrors were unknown to archaeo- 
logists until 1867, when the first specimen 
was discovered at Corinth. In design 
they are even more beautiful than those 
of Etruria. They are of two kinds: (a) 
Like the Etruscan mirrors, they are gene- 
rally round, consisting of a single disc with 
a polished convex front, to reflect the face, 
and a concave back, ornamented with figures 
traced with the engraver’s burin. This 
variety had a handle in the form of a 
statuette resting on a pedestal, {h) Another 
variety, especially frequent in Greece, con- 
sists of two metallic discs, one inclosed 
within the other, and sometimes hold 
together by a hinge. The cover was 
externally ornamented with figures in low 
relief, and was internally polished and 
silvered to reflect the face. The second 
disc, forming the body of the case, was 
decorated internally with figures engraved 
with a sharp point. See Collignon’s Greek 
Arcliceology^ fig. 136, Leukds and Cdrin- 
th6s personified, on an engraved mirror; 
and fig. 137, a fine relief of Ganymede and 
the eagle. In the British Museum we 
have a mirror from Corinth, representing 
Pan playing at the game of Five Stones ” 





MISSIO MITHRAS. 


M’ith a Nymph attended by Eros (Bronze j legal marriage. The imperial decree which 
Room, table-case Dj.] I contained a list of those dismissed, arranged 

Missio. The Roman term for the dis- according to tho subdivisions of the army 
missal of soldiers from service, whether on and with the privih'.gcs granted, was posted 
account of illness {infsaio causdria) or of on a public building on tho Capitol or in 
Bmne dishonourable offence ('nilssio ujndml’ , tho Forum, and each one of tliose specified 
7ii0sa\ or at the expiration of their period I received an extract from this document^ 
of service. Tlie last-montioncd, missio | made out in tho presence of seven wit- 



* THE SACRIFICE OF MITHRAS. 
(Paris, Louvre.) 


hdnesta or honourable dismissalf carried nesses and inscribed on a bronze diptyohdn 
with it, under the Empire, the maintenance Sixty-two such military diplomas 

of the dismissed soldier. At first a fixed have been preserved completely or in part, 
sum of money was given him, afterwards Mithrfts. The Persian god of created 
• a parcel of land in Italy or the provinces light and of all earthly wisdom. In the 
1 was assigned ; he also received the rights course of time he became identified with 
^ of citizenship, if he did not already jwssess the sun-god, who conquers all demons of 
them, and the privilege of contracting a darkness. In the time after Alexander 
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the Great^ his worship, mixed with various 
customs peculiar to Western Asia, was 
extendod over all the Oriental kiiif^doms. 
In the first half of the 1st century H.c. 
it is said to have been introduced into 
the Roman ymovinces in the West by the 
(hlician pirates who were at that time 
30 asters of the Mediterranean, There are 
liaces of his worship at Rome under 
Tiberius ; and in the beginning of the 2nd 
century after Ohrist, under the Antonincs, 
it became common throughout the whole 
Roman empire, and was kept up till the 
end of the 4tli century. Mithras was a 
special favourite of the Roinan armies. 
Being born Irom the rocks, he was wor- 
ship} )ed in natural or artificial caves, such 
as have been found in 
every part of the Roman 
ein])ire. He is j-epreseiited 
as a yonng^ man in oriental 
dress and as an invincible 
hero, stabbing a bull with 
Ills dagger or standing on 
u bull he has thrown down. 

(Fine specimens of this 
group may be seen in the 
Louvre and in the British 
Musenm and elsewhere (see 
cut).] The cave itself was 
cxj)lained by the ancients 
to signify the world, into 
which the human soul 
must descend, that it may 
be })urified by many trials 
before leaving it. Before 
any one was initiated in 
the mysteries of Mithras, 
it was necessary for the 
person to undergo a series 
of (it is .said eighty) trials 
of increasing difficulty ; and an undaunted, 
unsubdued spirit had to be maintained in 
fire and water, hunger and thirst, scourging, 
and solitude, and the aspirant was thus 
prepared for the initiation. It consisted 
of seven degrees, that of the ravens, the 
secret, the fighters, the lions or she -lions 
(for women were also received), the Per- 
sians, the sun-runners, and the fathers. 
Various Christian rites seem also to have 
been introduced into the mysteries of 
Mithras. Epithets like “Lord and Creator 
of all things,’’ “Father and source of all 
life,” enable us to recognise Mithras as one 
of the pantheistic divinities of declining 
heathendom. 

Mitra. A kerchief which women wore 
round the head. See Hair. 


Mneme. See Muses. 

Mnemdsjfne. Daughter of Unlnus and 
Ga>a, and one of the Titruild^s, the gotldosA 
of memory, by Zeus, mother of tho Muses 
(q.v.)^ in company with whom she was 
usually worshipped. 

Mneslcles. A Greek architect, tho builder 
of the Pr6pyla*a {q.v.). 

Mddius. Tlie principal dry measure of 
the Romans, equal to nearly two gallons, 
a sixth part of the Greek medimniis. It 
was divided into lb sextdrii^ 32 hemlmv^ 
64 quarUlril^ 12S dcvtabula^ 132 cydthi. 

MoersB (Gr. Mnirai), Tlie Greek god- 
desses of Fate : Homer in one passage [11, 
xxiv 203] s})eaks generally of the Motra^ 
that spins tho thread of life for men at their 


birth ; in another [ib. 49] of several Moirai^ 
and elsewhere [Od, vii 197] of the ClOthSSj 
or Spinners. Their relation to Zeus and 
other gods is no more clearly defined by 
Homer than by the other Greeks. At one 
time Fate is a power with unlimited sway 
over men and gods, and the will of Fate is 
searched out and executed by Zeus with 
the other gods [II, xix 87 ; Od, xxii 413] ; 
at another Zeus is called the highest ruler 
of destinies, or again he and the other gods 
can change the course of fate [21, xvi 434], 
and even men can exceed the limits it im- 
poses [11, XX 336], In Hesiod they are 
called in one passage [Theog, 211-7] daugh- 
ters of Night and sisters of the goddesses 
of death while in another {Theog, 

904] they are the daughters of Zeus and 



* CLOTHO, ATUOPOS, AND 1.ACIIES1S. 

(Roman relief, in Schloss Toffol, the residence of the Humboldts, near Berlin.) 
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Tliernts and sisters of the Horse, who fijive 
good and bad fortunes to mortals at their 
birth; their names are ClOfhO (the Spinner), 
who spins the thread of life, Ldchvais 
(Disposer of Lots), who determines its 
length, and Atr6p6s (Inevitable), who cuts 
it olf. As exerting power at the time of 
birth they are connected with Ilithyla, 
the goddess of birth, who was supposed to 
stand beside them, and was invoked to- 
gether with them, these and the Keres 
being the powers that decided when life 
should end. As at birth they determine 
men’s destinies in life, they are Jilso able to 
predict them. While on the one hand they 
are regarded as the impartial representa- 
tives of the government of the world, tho}’^ 
are on the other hand sometimes conceived 
as cruel and jealous, because they remorse- 
lessly thwart the plans a'hd desires of men. 
In art they appear as maidens of grave 
aspect. Clotho is usually represented with a 
spindle ; iMclu sis with a scroll, or a globe ; 
and Atropos with a pair of scales or shears, 
or else drawing a lot (as in the cut). The 
Komans identified the Moirai with their 
native goddesses of fate, the Farerv. These 
wore also called Fdtdj and were invoked, at 
the end of the first week of an infant’s life, 
as Fata Scribnnda^ the goddesses that wrote 
down men’s destiny in life. 

Moeris {JlUhis). Known as the Atticist, 
A Greek grammarian of the 2nd century 
after Christ. Ho w^as the author of an Attic 
Lexicon^ a list, in alphabetical order, of a 
number of expressions and forms used by 
Attic writers, with the parallel expressions 
used in his owm time. 

MdlidnldaB. Eurytus and Cte^tus, the 
eons of Actor (whence they were, also 
called ActdHdce) or else of PSseidon and 
M5li6ne. [Homer, IL xi 750, calls them 
by the dual and double name AetdriOn^ 
Moltdn^,] As boys they fought against 
Nestor and the men of Pylus. When they 
had grown up, they beat the army of 
Heracles that threatened their uncle 
Augeas, but were killed by the former near 
CiaonsB in Argolis. In Homer their sons 
Thalpius and AntlmSchus are the chieftains 
of the Epeians before Troy. A later 
legend describes them as having only one 
body [Athenaeus, ii p. 58], 

Mdmiui. In Greek mythology the evil 
spirit of blame and mockery, according to 
Hesiod [Thcog. 214] the son of Night. [Ac- 
cording to Lucian, Hermotimns 20, he found 
fault with the man formed by Hephaestus 
for not having little doors in his breast, so 


as to allow of his secret thoughts being seen. 
In Philostratus {Ep. 21 = 37) the only faults 
he finds in Aphrodite are that she is too 
talkative and that her sandal makes too 
much noise.] 

M6neta. See Juno (end of article). 

Money-changers. See Banks and Bank- 

ING. 

M6nopt6r6s. An epithet descriptive of 
a round temple with its columns arranged 
in a circle and suf)porting a cupola. See 
Tkmpi.k (end of article). 

Months. See Calendar. 

Moon, Goddess of. Among the Greeks, 
see Selene; among the Romans, see Luna. 

Mopsus. The name of two Greek seers. 
(1) One of the Lrij)l[tha3 of (EcliLilia in Thes- 
saly, son of Ampyx and the Nymph Chloris. 
He took part in the Calydonian Hunt and 
in the fight of tlie La])itha^ and the Ontanrs 
{see PiKiTHOUS), and afterwards accom- 
panied the Argonauts as seer, aiid died of 
the bite of a snake in Libya, where ho was 
worshipped as a hero, and had an oracle. 

(2) Son of the Cretan seer Rliacins and of 
Man to and founder, with Ani[)hiluchus, 
son of Amjjlnaraus, of the celebrated oracle 
{q.t\) at Mallus in Cilicia. Mojjsus and 
Ainj)hilochus killed each other in a combat 
for the ])ossession of the sanctuary. 

M6ra. One of the six principal divisions 
of the army at Sparta, which inclurled all 
Spartans and Peria^ci that were obliged to 
serve. It was under the command of a 
polemarch, and consisted of four lochi^ eight 
pentecosfj/esj and sixteen ^.nomotiw^ which 
were under as many Idchdgi^ j)entecostPreSj 
and enOmbtarclii, Those divisions were 
never sent on a campaign in their full 
strength, but only the men of particular 
years, specified in each case. The pole- 
march always took the command of the 
first levy. 

Morpheus. The Greek god of dreams. 
{Sec Dreams.) 

Morslmus. A tragic poet {see Philocles). 
[Mosaics. The term mosaic is usually 
derived from a post-classical word mUslvum 
(Gr. mouseidn?), occurring in Spartianus, 
Life of Pescenninus 6, picturn de musivOj 
and Augustine, De Civitate Dei xvi 8, 
hominum genera mnsivo picta. It is the 
art of arranging small cubes or tessPree oi 
marble, coloured stone, terra cotta, glass, or 
some other artificial substance, so as to pro- 
duce an ornamental pattern or picture, and 
to provide a durable form of decoration for 
walls and pavements. The only mosaic 
hitherto found in Greece Proper is that dis- 



MOSAICS. 


covered in in the floor of the east 

])ortico of tlio temple of Zeus, at Olympia, 
])Ossibly little later than the first half of 
the 4th century It is formed of rou^h 

round })el)bles of various colours from the 
bed of the Al])heus, and it represents Tritons 
of graceful design surround tnl by a tasteful 
border of paliuettes and meandering lines 
(see Baumcist(U'’s DnikmUlvr^ fig. 

The earliest mosaics mentioned in litera- 
ture are those made for the ship of Hieron 
II, about the middle of the 3rd century, 
Avith scenes from the which took 3ttO 

skilled Avorkiuen a whole year to execute 
(Atheiueus, ‘iOG d). To the same age 


themselves on the rim of the bowl. The 
best known copy of this is that called Ttie 
Capitolitir Dovra (^lig. 1), found at Hadrian's 
Villa near Tivoli. It is entirely composed 
of cubes of marble, without any admixture 
of coloured glass. 

The art of reproducing paintings in 
mosaic probably originated in Egypt, and 
thence found its way to Italy. The largest 
mosaic i)ictnre of Roman workmanship is 
that executed for the Temple of Fortune at 
Pramestc, restored by Sulla (Pliny, xxxvi 
189). This wan discovered in 1(540, and is 
generally su])poscd to re])reseiit a popular 
fete on the occasion of an inundation of 



(1) ♦ TIIR CAPITOLINE DOVES. 
(Roino.Capitoline Museum.) 


belongs the only artist in mosaic whose 
name is recorded in literature, Sosus of 
PergamCn, famous as the inventor of a kind 
of mosaic called the dsdrOtdn (the “un- 
swept” floor), in which the floor of a room 
is inlaid with representations of fruits, 
fishes, and fragments of food that have 
fallen from the table (Pliny, xxxvi 184; 
cp. Statius, Silvee i 3, 36). Mosaics of 
this type have been found not only at 
Pompeii, but also at Aquilela and in Algiers. 
Acccording to Pliny, the original design by 
Sosus included a remarkable representation 
of a dove drinking and casting the shadow 
of its head on the water beneath, while 
several other doves were to be seen sunning 


the Nile. It probably belongs to the time 
of Hadrian. 

Among the mosaics of Pompeii the most 
famous is that identified as the Battle of 
Issics, possibly a copy of the painting of the 
same subject by a female artist, Helen3,, 
“ daughter of Timon the Egyptian,” which 
was placed in the temple of Peace in the 
time of Vespasian (Photius, Bibl.j p. 482). 
It represents the critical moment when 
Alexander is charging, bare-headed, in the 
thick of the fray, and has just transfixed 
witii his lance one of the leaders of the 
Persians; while Darius, with his lofty tiara 
and red chlAmys, is extending his right hand 
in an attitude of alarm and despair (figs* 2 




(2) BATTLE OF ISSUS. 

(Mosaic from the Casa del Fauntf, Pompeii ; Naples Museum ) 
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and 3). In the mosaic itself the lower 
border represents a river, apparently the 
Nile, with a crocodile, hippopotamus, ich- 
neumon, ibis, etc., thus confirming the con- 
jecture as to the Egyptian origin of the 
design. 

Mosaics bearing the artist’s name are 
seldom found. The two finest of this class 
are those from Pompeii inscribed with the 
name of DioscSrIdes of SamSs. One of 
these represents four masked figures play- 
ing on various instruments. The work is 
composed of very small pieces of glass, of 
the most beautiful colours and in various 
shades (cut in Dyer’s Pompeii^ p. 276). 
Another of similar construction portrays a 
rehearsal for a satyric drama. The ground 
is black, the drapery mainly white, but the 
robe of the flute-player is bordered with 
purple, the lips are a bright red, and the 
flutes and ornaments coloured like gold. 
[See Drama, fig. 2.) The finest mosaic of 
the early part of the 2nd century a.d. is 
the highly pictorial centaur-mosaic now at 
Berlin, found at the Villa of Hadrian {see 
Baumeister’s Dcnkmtiler^ fig. 941). The 
most celebrated works of a later date in- 
clude that in the Thermce of Caracalla, with 
numerous gladiatorial figures of colossal 
size and ungraceful drawing (e6. fig. 174) ; 
and that of the Roman villa at Nennig, 
near Treves. The dimensions of the latter 
are 50 feet by 33, and the design includes 
several groups of figures inclosed in a 
square or hexagonal framework of tesse- 
lated marble {ib, figs. 1001-2343). Among 
the mosaics in the British Museum are an 
Amphitrite and Tritons, with Dionysus, 
M^ltiager, and Atalanta, all from Halicar- 
nassus, and of Roman times, since figures of 
Dido and iEneas were found in the same 
villa (Newton’s Travels and Discoveries^ 
ii 76). As mosaics still in situ in England 
may be mentioned those at Woodchester, 
Bignor, and Brading.^ In the Gallery of 
the Architectural Court ” of the South Ken- 
sington Museum are exhibited 100 coloured 

? lates, with copies of mosaics, collected by 
)r. R. Wollaston, including a Greek mosaic 
of Iplilgt'nla at Aulis^ found in the Crimea, 
and the above-mentioned mosaic of Praeneste 
(no. 167). 

Mosaic pavements are known by different 
names descriptive of certain varieties of 
structure. (1) A pdvlmentum seeVLlc is 
composed of thin plates of coloured marble 
of various sizes, cut {s'rta) into slices of 

* Cp. Morgan’s Eomano-Brifinh Mosaic Pave- 

ment4ff 1880 . 


! regular form and arranged in an ornamental 
, geometrical pattern including triangles, 
hexagons, etc. (Vitruvius, vii 1, 3, 4; Sue- 
j toriius, Cwsar, 46 at end). (2) The epithet 
j tessclUituni describes a pavement of the 
same general kind, but made up of regular 
square dies {tessSrce.y tessellce, tessi^rulce)^ 
forming rectangular designs (ib,). (3) Ver- 

mlcUldtum is applied to a design formed of 
small pieces of marble in various colours, 
arranged so as to imitate the object repre- 
sented with a high degree of pictorial 
effect. The dies are of different shapes, 
so as to allow of their following the wavy 
contours of the outline of the object. The 
name is derived from the fact that the gene- 
ral effect of such an arrangement resembles 
the contortions of a cluster of worms 
(vermins), (Cp. Pliny, xxxv 2: Interraso 
marmore vermiculatisque ad effigies rcrum 
crust is ; and Lucilius, quoted in Cicero’s 
Oratory 149 : Quam lepide lexeis compostm 
ut tesseruloi omnes — arte pavimento atque 
emblemate vermicidato.) (4) The term lltho- 
strbtum (Varro, R, R.y iii 2 § 4; 1 § 10; 
Pliny, xxxvi 189) was probably applied to 
a pavement made of small pieces of stone 
or marble of natural colours, and distin- 
guished from those of coloured glass or 
some other artificial composition. Mosaics 
of glass were used to decorate ceilings* 
(Pliny, l.c.). 

The gilt tesserce used in Christian 
mosaics for the background of the pictures 
were formed by applying to a cube of 
earthenware two thin plates of glass with a 
film of gold-leaf between them, and vitri- 
fying the whole in a furnace. It was this 
discovery that led to the extensive applica- 
tion of mosaic for the decoration of the walls, 
and more particularly the apses, of Christian 
churches. At Rome, we have mosaics of the 
4th century in the churches of S. Constantia 
and S. Maria Maggiore. At Ravenna, those 
of the lower part of the Orthodox Baptistery 
belong to 430 a.d. ; those in the Mausoleum 
of Galla Placidia to 440 ; those in the domes 
of the Orthodox and Arian Baptisteries to 
about 553 ; those of San Vitale to 547 ; of 
S. Apollinare Nuovo to 549, and of the 
archi episcopal palace to about the same 
date ; and, lastly, those of S. Apollinare in 
Classe to about 671-677. At Milan, the 
mosaics of S. Lorenzo and S. Ambrogio be- 
long to the 6th century ; those of S. Parenzo 
in Istria to the 6th ; those of S. Sophia at 
Constantinople were executed in the time 
of Justinian (627-566). At Rome, those of 
SS. Cosmas and Damian are ascribed to 
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526-530; of S. Lorenzo Outside the Walls 
to 577-530; of S. Agiiese to 625-638; of 
the oratory of S. Venantius, the churches of 
S. Praxedcs, S. Cecilia in Trastevere, and S. 
Maria Navicella, to the 7th century. After 
the 9th century the art of working in mosaic 
ceased for awhile in Rome and in Italy in 
general, to be revived at a later date in 
the church of S. Cyprian at Murano (1109) 
and the basilica of St. Mark’s at Venice 
(in and after the 11th century), and after- 
wards at Rome itself. In Sicily, the mosaics 
of the Cappella Palatina in the royal palace 
at Palermo were finished in 1143, while 
those of the cathedral at Monreale were 
begun in 1172. 

Authorities, Marquardt, Das Prii'atlehen 
der Homer ^ 625-632; Bltimner’s Techno- 
logies iii 323-343 ; Von Rohden on Mosaik 
in Baumeister’s Denkmdler / Gerspach, La 
Mosaique,] [J. E. S.] 

Moschus. A Greek bucolic poet, who 
lived in Syracuse about B.c. 150. Four 
longer and four shorter poems have been 
handed down as his; they show the greatest 
elegance of expression without the truth 
to nature and the dramatic power of his 
model Theocritus. 

Mdthftcfis. iSee Helots. 

Muclus dcsBvdla {Quintus) was born of a 
family in which the pontilicate and great 
legal learning had been handed down from 
father to son. He was a friend of the 
orator Crassus and his colleague in almost 
all offices, was made consul in B.c. 95, and 
murdered by the Marians in 85. A man 
of great integrity and wide culture, he 
combined a profound knowledge of the 
law with remarkable eloquence. He ren- 
dered great service by being the first to re- 
duce the legal materials accumulated in the 
course of time to a consistent and classi- 
fied system. This he did in his lost work, 
De lUre Clvllls in eighteen volumes ; it 
formed the basis for a methodical treat- 
ment of law. Among his pupils were Cicero 
and the lawyer Sulpicius Rufus {q.v,), 

Mulciber. Epithet of Vulcan {q,v,), 

MullSus. See Calceus. 

Malta [wrongly spelt mvlcta]. The 
Roman term for a fine, inflicted either by a 
magistrate for disobedience or insubordina- 
tion, or at the motion of an official by the de- 
cision of the people at the c6mWid trXbUtas 
or prescribed in laws, wills, etc., in case 
any one contravened them. It originally 
consisted in cattle, sheep, or oxen; then, 
after b.c. 430, the Lex lulla Pdplrla per- 
mitted the payment in money according to 


a fixed sc ale (a sheep = 10 asscss an ox = 100 
asses). The lowest amount of the multa in- 
flicted by a magistrate in virtue of his office 
was a sheep; when acts of disobedience were 
repeated, the fine could be raised to 30 oxen 
{suprSma multa). Agai n s t heavier penal ties, 
such, in particular, as were imposed by the 
tribunes of the people on account of political 
crimes, e.g. when a general had waged war 
unskilfully or had exceeded the limits of 
his power, an appeal to the cdmttld trlhUtd 
was granted, and they were decided by that 
body in the regular legal manner. The 
fines imposed by the people were always, 
and those imposed by the magistrates usu- 
ally, set apart for sacred purposes ; other- 
wise they fell to the cerdidums as was the 
rule under the Empire. This also received 
a part of the penalties fixed by laws, the 
other was given to the plaintiff. Fines for 
contravention of the clauses of a will were 
either paid to the funds of a temple or 
to the community to which the testator 
belonged, and at Rome to the tvrarium. 

Mummius. A Latin writer of Atelldncp. 
{see Atei.lana), after 90 b.c. 

Municipium. Originally the Roman term 
for a town the inhabitants of which, called 
viUnlclpeSs only possessed part of the rights 
of Roman citizenship, viz. the private riglits 
of commereinm and conUbiums while they 
wore excluded from the political rights, 
the ius suffrdgii and the ius hbnOrunis the 
right to elect and to be elected to office. 
As Roman citizens, they did not servo 
(like the allies) in cohorts under a prefect, 
but in the legions under tribunes ; they were, 
however, assigned to legions distinct from 
the others, since they were not inscribed on 
the lists of the Roman tribes, and therefore 
could not be levied in accordance with 
those lists. After the dissolution of the 
Latin League in b.c. 338, the allied towns 
wore put into the position of municipia. 

At first there were two classes of muni- 
cipia, according as they retained an inde- 
pendent communal constitution or not. The 
second class, which had no senate, magis- 
trates, or popular assembly of its own, and 
was governed directly by Rome, consisted 
of the prcp/ect drfjn {q.v.). As the municipia 
gradually obtained the full rights of citizen- 
ship, their nature changed ; all persons 
were now called municipeSs who did not 
belong to the town of Rome by birth, but 
were full Roman citizens, and hence be- 
longed to a Roman tribe, were registered at 
Rome, could elect and be elected to office, 
and served in the Roman legions. 
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The Lex lUlia of b.c. 90 made all the 
towns of Italy nuinicipia with full civic 
rights, and every Italian country-town was 
now called a Roman inunicipium. Gradu- 
ally the towns in the provinces received 
municipal rights, till finally Caracalla made 
all towns of the empire niitnicipia. Ori- 
ginally one class of munidpia had retained 
their own Laws and their own constitution ; 
this arrangement underwent a change when 
they were received into the Roman citizen- 
ship, inasmuch as the Roman law then 
became binding upon them, and a regularly 
organized administration on the Roman 
model was introduced. The citizens were 
divided into cur7(Cj and at their comitia 
cf/riata passed all kinds of decreeSj and 
chose ohScers; most of the^ rightSj how- 
ever, passed into the hands of the local j 
senate towards the end of the 1st century. 
This senate usually consisted of 100 life- 
^Mmbers, called dkc&ridnes, and in ‘every 
uftli year the vacancies were filled up from 
those who had held office or were qualified 
by their property. The highest officials 
were the dUd vXri^ who were judges and 
presided at the assemblies of the people, 
especially at elections, and in the senate; 
the two quinqttenndlUSj chosen for a year, 
once in five years, and corresponding to 
the Roman censors ; and qua^stdres and 
mdlUSj officials with similar duties to the 
Roman officials of the same name. {See 
Magistbatus.) Besides the decurioneSj 
whose position became hereditary at the 
end of the Empire, there wore, under the 
heathen emperors, a second privileged class, 
known as Augustdli^Sy chosen by decree of 
the local senate and next to that body in 
rank. They made up a collP^gium^ which 
was originally dedicated to the worship of 
the Julian family, and in later times seems 
to have also extended its functions to the 
worship of the other emperors. The de- 
cline of the municipal system, the pros- 
perity of which had depended on the liberty 
and independence of the administration, 
set in at the end of the 2nd century after 
Christ, when the emperors began to transfer 
to the munidpia the burdens of the State, 
and the decuriones gradually became mere 
imperial officials, who were more especially 
responsible for the collection of the tribute 
imposed. 

Mural Crown. Sec Corona. 

Murcia. See Venus. 

Murrlna {vCLsa), A name given by the 
Romans to vessels made of an oriental 
mineral called^?nwrra, which only occurred 


' in small plates, opaque, of dull lustre' and 
' changing colours, and very brittle. The 
' first vessoLs of this kind were brought to 
1 Rome by Pompoy in B.C. Ol, among the 
spoils of king Mithridatos [Pliny, N. II., 

\ xxxvii IS]. Ill Rome enormous prices wore 
i paid for them ou account of their material, 
which is unknown to us, but is held by 
, many to have been a rare kind ofjiuor sjfar 
[while others identify it with porcelait)]. 
Thus Nero paid for his cup with a handle, 

I made of muvra^ the sum of a million sesterces, 
about £10,(XK) [ib, § 20]. Murra, as well 
as every variety of precious stone, was imi- 
') tated in glass. 

1 Musaeus. A mythical singer, seer, 

I and priest, who occurs especially in Attic 
j legends. He is said to have lived in pre- 
Homeric times, and to have been the son 
of Selene and Orpheus or Linus or Emnol- 
pus. Numerous oracular sayings, hymns, 
and chants of dedication and purification 
were ascribed to him, which had been 
collected, and also interpolated, by Ono- 
macritus, in the time of the Plsistratldae. 
His tomb was shown at Athens on the 
Museum Hill, south-west of the Acropolis 
[Pausanias i 25 § 8]. 

(2) A grammarian and Greek poet, who 
in the beginning of the Gth century after 
Christ wrote a short epic of love, entitled 
Hero Leander, which shows intense 
warmth of feeling, and has touches that are 
almost modern. 

MusagStes, i.e. leader of the Muses. 

A title of (Apollo) the god of poets. (See 
Apollo and Musks.) 

Museidn (Lat. MiisPum). Originally a 
temple of the Muses, then a place dedicated 
to the works of the Muses. In this sense 
the most remarkable and most important 
museum of antiquity was that established 
at Alexandria by Ptolemy Phlladelplius in 
the first half of the 3rd century b.c. This 
institution contributed very largely towards 
the preservation and extension of Greek 
literature and learning. It was a spacious 
and magnificent edifice, supplied with every- 
thing requisite for its purpose, such as an 
observatory, a library, etc. ; it lay near the 
royal palace and communicated immediately 
with the temple of the Muses, Noted men 
of erudition were there supported at the 
cost of the State, to enable them to devote 
themselves to their learned studies without 
interruption. They were under the super- 
vision of principals chosen from their own 
body, while the priest of the Muses w^as 
at their head. Under the Roman emperors, 
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when Kgypt had become a province of the 
einj)ire, it still continued, as an imperial 
institute and the centre of all learning, 
especially in mathematics and astronomy 
[Strabo, p. 794]. Caracalla confiscated the 
pensions of tht‘. learned men attached to it, 
and the institution itself was completely 
destroyed during the civil wars under 
Aurelian in the 3rd century. 

Muses. In Greek mythology originally the 
Nymphs of inspiring springs, then goddesses 
of song in general, afterwards the repre- 
sentatives of the various kinds of poetry, 
arts, and sciences. In Homer, who now^ 
speaks of one, and now of many Muses, but 





(she that extols), the Muse of history ; wdtli 
a scroll. (3) Eutkkpk (she that gladdens), 
the Muse of lyric song ; wdth the double 
flute. (4) Thalia (she that flourishes), tlie 
Muse of comedy and bucolic poetry ; with 
the comic mask, the ivy wreath, and the 
shepherd's staff. (5) MKLPuMfeNfi (she 
that sings), the Muse of tragedy ; w'ith 
tragic mask, ivy wreath, and occasionally 
with attributes of individual heroes, e.g, 
the club, the sword. (3) TerpsIcii6re (she 
that rejoices in the dance), the Muse of 
dancing / with the lyre. (7) EratO (the 
lovely one), the Muse of erotic poetry ; 
with a smaller lyre. (8) POlymnIa or 
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TIIK MUSES. 

(Sarco jha?us in the Louvre, Paris.) 


without specifying their number or their 
names, they are considered as goddesses 
dwelling in Olympus, who at the meals of 
the gods sing sw^eotly to the lyre of Apollo, 
inspire the poet and prompt his song. 
Hesiod [Tlieog. 52-, 76-,] calls tliein the nine 
daughters of Zeus and Mnemosyne, born in 
Pierla, and mentions their names, to which 
we shall at the same time add the province 
and the attributes afterwards assigned to 
each {sec cuts). (1) CallIGpe (she of the 
fair voice), in Hesiod the noblest of all, the . 
Muse of epic song ; among her attributes | 
are a wax tablet* and a pencil. (2) ClIO | 


Polyhymnia (she that is rich in hymns), 
the Muse of serious sacred songs ; usually 
represented as veiled and pensive. (9) 
TJrAnIa (the heavenly), the Muse of astro- 
nomy; with the celestial globe. 

Three older Muses w^ere sometimes dis- 
tinguished from these. M^letE (Medita- 
tion), MxfiME (Remembrance), AoiDE(Song), 
whose worship was said^to have been intro- 
duced by the AloTclse, Otus and Ephlaltes, 
near Mount Helicon. Thracian settlers in 
the Pierian district at the foot of Olympus 
and of Helicon in Berotia are usually 
mentioned as the original founders of this 
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worship. At both those places wore thoir 
oldest sanctiicaries. According to tlie general 
belief, the favourite haunts of the Muse.s 
were certain springs, near which temples 
and statues had been erected in their 
honour : Castalia, at the toot of Mount 
Parnassus, and Aganipjje and Hippocrene, 
on Helicon, near the towns of Ascra and 
Thespiae. After the decline of Ascra, the 
inhabitants of Thespiae attended to the 
worship of the Muses and to tlie arrange- 
ments for the musical contests in their 
honour thiat took place oiice in five years. 
They were also adored in many other places 
in Greece. Thus the Athenians olfered 
them sacrifices in the schools, while the 
Spartans did so before battle. As the in- 
spiring Nymphs of springs they wore early 
connected with Dionysus; the god of poets, 
Apollo, is looked on as their leader (MiLsd- 
gct€s\ with whom they share the knowledge 
of past, present, and future. As beings 
that gladden men and gods with their song, 
Hesiod describes them as dwelling on Olym- 
pus along with the Gh^rlt^s and Himerds. 
They were represented in art as virgin god- 
desses with long garments of many folds, 
and frequently with a cloak besides; they 
were not distinguished by special attributes 
till comparatively later times. The Eoman 
poets identified them with the Italian 
Cdm^cBj prophetic Nymphs of springs and 
goddesses of birth, who had a grove at Rome 
outside the Porta Cdpdna, {See Egebia.) 
The Greeks gave the title of Muses to 
their nine most distingujshed poetesses : 
Praxilla, Ma3r6, Anyte, Erinna, T6l6silla, 
Cdrinna, Nossis, Myrtis, and Sappho. 

Museum. See Museion. 

Music (Gr. mUslcS^ “ art of the Muses ”) 
included among the Greeks everything that 
belonged to a higher intellectual and arti.stic 
education. [Plato in Lis RejnibUc^ p. 136, 
while discussing education, says : ‘‘ C.-in we 
find any bettor than the old-fashioned sort, 
gymnastic for the body and music for the 
soul and adds: When you speak of music, 
do you rank literature under music or not 
I do.”] Music in the narrower sense was 
regarded by the Greeks not only as an 
agreeable amusement, but also ns one of the 
most effective means of cultivating the 
feelings and the character. The great im- 
portance they attached to music is also shown 
by their idea that it was of divine origin ; 
Hermes or Apollo wore said to have in- 
vented the lyre, Athene the simple flute. 
Pan the shepherd’s pipe. Besides these 
gods and the Muses, Dionysus also was con- 


nected with music. Numerous myths, as 
for instance those concerning Aniplnon 
! and Orpheus, tell of its mighty power, and 
testify to the Greeks having cultivated 
music at a very early epoch. It was always 
intimately allied to poetry. Originally, epic 
poems were also sung to the accompaniment 
of the cJfhdrd, and the old heroes of poetry, 
such as Orpheus and Musauis, are at tlio same 
time heroes of music, just as in historical 
times the lyric and dramatic poets were at 
the same time the composers of thoir works. 
It was not until the Alexandrian times that 
' the poet ceased to bo also a musician. 
Owing to its connexion with poetry, music 
developed in the same proportion, and 
flourished at the same period, as lyric and 
dramatic })oetry. Of the Greek races, tho 
Dorians and ^Eolians had a special genius 
and capacity for music, and among both wo 
find the first traces of its development as 
an art. 

The actual foundation of the classical 
music of the Greeks is ascribed to Ter- 
PANDER (^.t?.),of the vEolian island of Lesbos, 
who, in Dorian Sparta (about B.C. 675) first 
gave a truly artistic form to song accom- 
panied by the clthdra or cUhdrOdtcffy and 
especially to the citharodic ndm68 (q.v,). 
In the Peloponnesian school of the Ter- 
pandrtdai^ who followed his teaching and 
formed a closely united guild, citharodiee 
received its further artistic development. 
What Terpander had done for citharodiee 
was done not long afterwards by ClOnas 
of Thebes or T6g6a for aulOdtcS, or song 
accompanied by the flute. The artistic 
flute-pLaying which had been elaborated by 
the Phrygian Oly.mpus in Asia, was intro- 
duced by Clonas into the Peloponnesus, 
which long remained the principal se«'\t of 
all musical art. Of the two kinds of inde- 
pendent instrumental music, which through- 
out presupposes the development of vocal 
music and always adapts itself to this as its 
model, the earlier is the music on tho flute, 
aulettcH, which was especially brought into 
favourable notice by Sacadas of Argos 
(about B.C. 580), while the music on stringed 
instruments, clthdristlcHy is later. Music 
was much promoted by the contests at the 
public festivals, above all, by those at the 
Pythian games. Its highest point of deve- 
lopment was attained in the time of tho 
Persian Wars, which seems to have seen 
the completion of the ancient system as it 
had been elaborated by the tradition of the 
schools. The lyric poets of this time, as 
Pindar and Rlmonfdes, the dramatists, as 
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PliryiiTcliiis and iEschylus, were held by the 
critics to bo unsurpassable models. What 
was added in subsequent times can hardly 
be called a new development oi’ the art. 
Athens ill her golden age was the central 
city where professional musitnans met one 
another, — Athens the liomo of (freek dra- 
matic poetry. At this time vocal, combined 
with instrunuintal, music largely ])revailod 
over instrunnmtal music alone. The latter 
was chielly limited to solo performances. 

Ancient vocal inusic is distinguished in 
one important point from ours: throughout 
classical times part-singing was unknown, 
and there was at most a diderenco of 
octaves, and that only when men and boys 
sang in the same choir. Again, in classical 
times, the music was subordinate to the 
words, and was therefore necessarily much 
simpler than it is now. It is only in this 
way that we can explain the fact that an 
ancient audience could follow the musical 
representation of the often intricate lan- 
guage of the odes, even when the odes were 
sung by the whole choir. Critics regarded 
it as a decline of art, when, at the end of 
the Peloponnesian War, the music began 
to be the important element instead of the 
poetry. This change took place at first in 
single branches of the art, as in the solos 
{monddia*) in tragedy, and in the dithy- 
rambic choruses. Thenceforward ancient 
music, like modern music, raised itself 
more and more to a free and independent 
position beside that of poetry. 

The first place among the various kinds 
of music was assigned to the indigenous 
cithclrOdicef which was connected with the 
first development of the musical art ; and 
indeed stringed instruments were always 
more esteemed than wind instruments, in 
part on account of the greater teclinical 
difficulties which had to be overcome, and 
which led to musicians giving particular at- 
tention to them. Moreover, playing on the 
flute was limited to certain occasions, as 
its sound seemed to the ancients to arouse 
enthusiasm and passion [Aristotle, Politics, 
viii 3]. There is evidence that, on the one 
hand, the ancient theory of singing and of 
instrumentation (in spite of the primitive 
nature of the instruments) was brought to a 
high degree of perfection ; and that, on the 
other hand, the public must have possessed 
a severely critical judgment in matters of 
music. The characteristic feature of ancient 
music is the great clearness of its form, 
resulting, above all, from the extreme pre- 
cision of the rhythmic treatment. 


[In ancient Greece there were certain kinils or 
! forms of rnihsic, which were known by national 
I or tribal names, Dorian, Dhry^iaTi, Lydian,* 
Ionian, and ./K >lian. Of those the Dorian and 
Phrygian are roj^arded by Plato as rcin*es(*ntinf>: 
the mean in respect of pitclj, while the liighest 
varieties of the Lytliaii (called Mixo-lydian and 
Syntono-lydiati) aiv contrasted with the Ionian 
and with the lower variety of the Lydian (after- 
wards known as llyi) 0 -lydian), the last two being 
des'-ribed as “slack,” or low in pitch { 
p. 3‘J8, and Aristotle, viii and?). Each 

of these was regarded as exi)ressive of a par- 
ticular feeling. Thus, the Dorian was deemed 
appropriate to earnest and warlike melodies ; the 
IMirygian was exciting and emotional; the 
Mixo-lydian pathetic and plaintive. The .vidian 
was intermediate Ixitween the high - pitched 
Lydian and the low-pitched Ionian (Athemeus, 
p. ()24 e, f, and The terms Ionian and 

Aeolian fell out of use, and the f*)llowing names 
were generally applied to seven forms of music, 
Ijeginuing with the highest in pitch and ending 
with the lowest: -Mixo-lydian, Lydian, l^hry- 
tfian, Dorian, Hypo-lydian, Hypophrygiati, and 
llyjKvdoriaii. These seven forms were known as 
harindnitz {harnioyiia meaning literally a “fitting” 
or “ adjusDnent,” lienee the “ tuning ” of a series of 
notes, or the formation of a “scale ”). They wen? 
afterwards known as f<5woi, or trdpoi, the Latin 
modi, and our moods or “ m<xles.” But the term 
“modes” is ambiguous. Actu^rJing to some 
authorities (Westphal and his followers) the 
ancient “ modes ” ditfered from one another as the 
modern major mode differs from the minor, 
namely in the order in which the intervals follow 
one another, the difference in the “ modes ” thus 
depending on the place of the semi- tones in the 
octave. Others suppose that the term.s Dorian, 
Phrygian, L^^’dian, and the rest, were applied to 
different scales of the same “ mode ” in the modern 
sense of the term. Thus, Mr. D. B. Monro, in his 
Modes of Ancient Greek Music, 18U4, maintains 
that, in the earlier periods of Greek music, (1) 
there is no distinction b<^tween “ modes ” (liar- 
monice) and “ keys ” (tonoi or tropoi) ; and (2) that 
the musical scales denoted by these terms were 
primarily distinguished by difference of pitch 
(p. 101). To the passages quoted by Mr. Monro 
from Plutarch (he Musica, cc. 6, 8, 15-17, 19), in 
support of the identity of the Greek “ modes ” and 
“ keys,” may be added Plutarch, de E a}md 
DelphoSy c. 10, where the “ keys ” (tonoi) are 
regarded as synonymous with the “modes” 
(harmonice),] 

As the basis of every melodic series of 
I sounds the ancients had the tetrachord, a 
scale of four notes, to which according to 
tradition the earliest music was limited. 
The heptachord consisted of two tetra- 
chords, as the central note was at once the 
highest of the first and the lowest of the 
second tetrachord. The heptachord was 
certainly in use before Terpaiider, who is 
said to have given to the lyre seven strings 
instead of four. [Strabo, p. 618. lie 
really increased the compass of the scale 
from tlie two conjunct tetrachords of the 
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seven-stringed lyre to a full octave, with- i and continued to be satisfied with a system 
out increasing the number of the strings, of scales (“ harmonies sung by the sole 
This he did by adding one more string at guidance of the ear. Amongst the Canonici 
the upper end of the scale, and taking away were philosophers such as PhIlOlaus, 
the next string but one. Aristotle, Prob- Archytas, DEmGcrItus, Plato, and Aris- 
lems^ xix 32.] totle. Lasus of Hermione, the master of 

Thus arose the octachord or octave, and Pindar, is mentioned as the first author of 
at last, after various additions, the follow- a theoretical work on music. The har- 
ing scale of notes was formed : monic ” Aristox£nus of Tarentum, a 



From the lowest h onwards, this scale pupil of Aristotle, was held by the ancients 
was divided into tetrachords in such a to be the greatest authority on music; from 
way that the fourth note was always also his numerous works was drawn the greatest 
regarded as the first of the following tetra- part of subsequent musical literature. Of 
chord ; [the intervals between the sounds other writers on music we may mention the 
of the tetrachord were, in ascending order, well-known mathematician Euclid, and the 
semi-tone, tone, tone]. This sequence was great astronomer Claudius PTOLfiM^aius, 
called the diatonic genus. Besides this who perfected musical acoustics, 
there was also the chromatic^ the tetra- Among the 9, a native development 

chorda of which were as follows, b c^d of music was completely wanting. They had, 
€ f a [the intervals in this case were indeed, an ancient indigenous musical in- 
semi-tone, semi tone, tone and a half], strument, the short and slender Latian flute 
Thirdly there was the enharmonic^ the with four holes; but their national art of 
tetrachord of which [had for its intervals flute-playing was, at an early period, thrown 
\ tone, J tone, 2 tones, and accordingly] into the background by the Etruscan, which 
cannot be expressed in modern notation, was practised as a profession by foreigners, 
[See also p. 707.] freedmen, and people of the lowest classes 

With regard to the imtsical instruments of the Roman population. Among the nine 
it may be mentioned that only stringed old guilds, said to have been instituted by 
instruments (cp. especially Cithara and king Numa, there was one of flute-players 
Lyra) and the flute which closely {tibiclnCs)^ who assisted at public sacrifices, 

resembled our clarionet, were employed in With the Greek drama, Greek dramatic 
music proper ; and that the other instrii- music was also introduced ; it was, how- 
ments, such as trumpets (.see Salpinx), Pan’s ever, limited to flute-playing (cp. Flute). 
pipes {see Syrinx), cymbals {cymbdla\ and Stringed instruments were not originally 
kettledrums {see Tympanum), were not in- known at Rome, and were not frequently 
eluded within its province. employed till after the second Punic War. 

In proportion to the amount of attention Indeed, as Greek usages and manners in 

paid to music by the Greeks, it early general gained ground with the beginning of 

became the subject of learned research the 2nd century, so also did Greek music, 
and literary treatment. The philosopher Greek dances and musical entertainments 
PythAgOras occupied himself with musical became common at the meals of aristocratic 
acoustics ; he succeeded in representing families, and the younger members of re- 
numerically the relations of the octave, the spectable households received instruction 
fifth, and the fourth. For representing in music as in dancing. Though it was 

the symphonic relations the Pythagorean afterwards one of the subjects of higher 

school invented the monochord or canon, a education, it was never considered a real 
string stretched over a sounding board and and effective means of training. Enter- 
with a movable bridge, by means of which tainments like our concerts became frequent 
the string could be divided into diflerent towards the end of the Republic, and 
lengths; it was on this account known as formed part of the musical contests insti- 
the school of the Canonici as opposed to tuted by Nero, a great lover of music, in 
ike Harmdnici , who opposed this innovation a.d. 60, on the model of the Greek contests. 
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Domitian had an Od(tw.n built on the 
Campus Martius (Field of Mars) for the 
musical entertainments of the AgOn Cdpl- 
tOllnuSj instituted by him in a.d. 86, and 
celebrated at intervals of four years to the 
end of the classical period. — Passages bear- 
ing on music in Roman literature have no 
independent value, as they are entirely 
drawn from Greek sources. — For Roman 
military music, see Lituus (2) and Tuba. 

Muta. See Mania. 

MyrmiddnSs. A race in Southern Thes- 
saly, said to have originally dwelt in the 
island of iEgina and to have emigrated 
from it with Peleus. They fought before 
Troy under their chieftain Achilles. For 
legends about their origin, see JEacus. 

Myrmillo. See Gladiatores. 

Myron. One of the most celebrated Greek 
artists, of Eleutherae in Attica, an older 
contemporary of Phidfas and P6l5’clitns,and 
like thorn a pupil of Agoladas. His works, 
chiefly in bronze, wore numerous and very 
varied in subject, 
gods, heroes, and 
especially athletes 
and representations 
of animals, which 
were admired b}^ the 
ancients for their 
lifelike truth to 
nature. 3Iost famous 
among these were 
his statue of the 
Argivo runner La- 
das ; his piscubidus 
(or Quoit - thrower, 
see cut), which we 
are enabled to ap- 
preciate in several 
copies in marble, the 
best being that in 
the Palazzo Messimi 
in Rome ; and his 
Cow on the Market-place at Athens, which 
received the very highest praise among the 
ancients, was celebrated [in 36 extant epi- 
grams, in the Greek Anthology, all quoted 
in Overbeck’s Schriftquellen, §§ 550-588], 
and may be regarded as his masterpiece. 
He was also the first to represent what is 
really a genre portrait, in his Drunken 
Old Woman [Pliny, K, IL xxxvi 32; but 
this is now attributed to another artist, one 
Socrates. Overbeck, § 2092]. 

Myrrha. Mother of Adonis by her own 
father Cinyras. (Cp, Adonis.) 

Myrt^a. See Venus. 

Myrtllus. Son of Hermes, charioteer of 
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(Eiioinilus, whose defeat by P^^lops was due 
to his treachery. When he deiuanded the 
reward that had been settled, the half of the 
realm of (Enoinaiis, Pelops threw him into 
the sea near Gfireestus in Eubcea, and that 
part of the iEgean was thence called .the 
Myrtoan Sea. {Cf, (Enomaus and Pelops.) 

[Mys. A famous toreutic artist who en- 
graved the Battle of the Centaurs on the 
inside of the shield of the Athene Prdma- 
chSs of Phidias. The work was executed 
after .a design by Parrhisius (Pausanias, i 
28 § 2), a generation after Phidias. It was 
Parrhasius also who designed the Capture 
of Troy for a cup embossed by Mys (Athe- 
nseus, p. 782 b). He is also mentioned in 
Propertius, iii 7, 12 ; and Martial, viii 34, 
51, xiv25.] [J.E.S.] 

Mystae. The Greek term for those who 
had been initiated into the mysteries of the 
lesser Eleusinia. {See Elkusinia.) 

Mysteries. The name given by the Greeks, 
and later also by the Romans, to various 
kinds of secret worships, which rested on 
the belief that, besides the general modes of 
honouring the gods, there was another, re- 
vealed only to the select few. Such religious 
services formed in almost all the Greek 
states an important part of the established 
worship, and were in the hands of an impor- 
tant body of priests appointed by the State. 
If any one divulged ^o the uninitiated the 
holy ceremonies and /layers, or sometimes 
even the names only, by which the gods 
were invoked, he was publicly punished for 
impiety. Some mysteries were exclusively 
managed by special priests and assistants 
to the exclusion of all laymen. To others 
a certain class of citizens was admitted ; 
thus the Attic ThesnidphdrM could only be 
celebrated by women living in lawful wed- 
lock with a citizen, and themselves of pure 
Athenian descent and of unblemished reputa- 
tion. At other mysteries people of every 
kind and either sex wore allowed to be pre- 
sent, if they had carried out certain preli- 
minary conditions (especially purification), 
and had then been admitted and initiated. 

The usages connected with the native 
mysteries were similar to the ceremonies 
of Greek divine service ; in the course of 
time, however, many other elements were 
borrowed from foreign modes of worship. 
They consisted usually in the recital of cer- 
tain legends about the fortunes of the deity 
celebrated, which differed from the ordinary 
myths in many respects (e.g, the names and 
genealogies), and were often accom})aTiiod by 
a dramatic representation, with which was 
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connected the exhibition of certain holy 
things, including symbols and relics. In 
many cases the symbols were not hidden 
from the public eye, but their meaning was 
revealed to the initiated alone. Of native 
mysteries those considered most holy were 
the Eleuainian mysteries of Demeter; we 
know more about the ceremonies in this 
case than in any other. {See Eleusinia.) 
Next to these came the Samothracian mys- 
teries of the Cdblri which in course 

of time appear to have become very similar 
to the Eleusinian. In these two mysteries, 
as indeed in all, no deeper meaning was 
originally attached to the legends, usages, 
and symbols. But, as time went on, these 
initiations weijf supposed to have a peculiar 
power of preserving men amid the dangers 
of this life by purification and expiation, 
of giving him a temporary blessedness, and 
above all of conferring a sure prospect of 
a state of bliss after death. [Isocrates, 
Paneg, § 28.] This change is in great 
part due to the influence of a sect, the 
(h'phlci («€c Orpheus). Following Oriental, 
Egyptian, and also Pythagorean doctrines, 
they taught that expiation and sanctification 
were necessary for this and for a future life, 
and that these must be effected by moans 
of the initiations and purifications which 
they pretended Orpheus had revealed to 
them. Those who enjoyed these revelations 


Nsenia, properly spelt Nenia {q.v,), 

Naevius {Gnams). A Roman epic and dra- 
matic poet. Born apparently in Campania, 
about 270 b.c., he served in the Roman 
army during the first Punic War ; and, set- 
tling after this at Rome, he brought his first 
play upon the stage in 235, i.e. soon after 
the first appearance of Livius Andronlcus. 
Owing to the license and recklessness with 
which he incessantly attacked the Roman 
nobles, especially the Metelli, he was thrown 
into prison, and though liberated thence by 
the tribunes of the people, was afterwards 
banished from Rome. He died in exile at 
Utica about 2(X). 

His poetical account of the first Punic 
War {IMluvi Pcenicntn), written in old 
age in the Saturnian metre, made him the 
creator of the Roman national epic. The 
work originally formed one continuous 
whole, but at a later time was divided into 
seven books by the scholar Octavius Lara- 
padlo. The fragments preserved give the 


of Orpheus constituted a religious society 
which gradually extended to evoiy Greek 
i country. Their religious services were also 
! called mysteries, not only because the ini- 
tiated alone could take part in them, but 
because the representations and usages 
connected with them had a hidden mystic 
meaning. It was chiefly owing to their 
influence that foreign mysteries were intro- 
duced into Greece, and that thus the various 
systems were blended together. Among 
foreign mysteries must be mentioned the 
wild and fanatic orgies of Dionysm (or 
Bacchus), Sdhdzius, and CyhH^, 

The first of these gained a footing in Rome 
and Italy under the name of Bacchdndlia, 
and in 186 B.c. had to be firmly suppressed 
by the government on account of the ex- 
cesses connected with them [Livy xxxix 
8-19] ; while the last-mentioned were most 
widely spread oven in early imperial times. 
(Sec Rhea.) The mysteries connected with 
the worship of Isis and of Mithras {q.v.) 
were also held in high esteem by Greeks 
and Romans down to a late period. The 
whole system of mysteries endured to the 
very end of the pagan times, for the deeper 
meaning of its symbolism oliered a certain 
satisfaction even to the religious require- 
ments of the educated, which they failed to 
find in the emj)ty forms of the ordinary * 
worship. {Cp. Orgies.) 


impression of its having been little more 
than a chronicle in verse. Indeed, even in 
its plan, it bears a close resemblance to the 
prose chronicles of the Roman annalists ; for 
here, as there, the real subject of the poem 
was preceded by an account of the early 
history of Rome, dating from the flight of 
.®nea8 from Troy. Nsevius also made an 
important departure in the province of 
dramatic poetry by creating a national 
drama. Besides imitations of Greek tra- 
gedies, of which seven alone are known by 
name and by extant fragments, it was he 
who first attempted to adapt the materials 
of his country's history to the dramatic 
form handed down by the Greeks. Thus, 
in the ROmulus or Lit pus, ho treats of the 
youth of Romulus and Remus ; and, in the 
play Clastldium, of a contemporary his- 
torical event. From the number of titles 
of his comedies still preserved (over thirty), 
and from the verdict of antiquity, we may 
infer that his forte lay in comedy; ha 
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appears to have been no mere translator of 
his Greek originals, but to have handled 
them with considerable freedom. It \vas in 
his comedies especially that he introduced 
his attacks on men and events of the day. 

Naiads (Gr. Naiddes). The Nymphs of 
rivers and springs. (See Nymphs.) 

Namatldnus (Claudius Rutillus). A 
Roman poet, by birth a Gaul and a pagan, 
who was preefectus nrbi under Honorius in 
A.D. 416. After the sack of Rome by Alaric, 
he returned to his native country, ravaged 
at that time by the Visigoths, and described 
his journey homo in two books, Dc RMltu 
suOj of which the beginning of the first and 
the end of the second have perished. The 
poem is pure and correct in language and 
metrical form, and is interesting on account 
of its pathetic description of the misfortunes 
of the time. 

Names. (1) The Greeks had no names 
denoting family, nothing corresponding 
to our surnames. Hence the name of the 
new-born child was left to the free choice of 
the parents, like the Christian name with 
us; the child usually received it on the 
, seventh or tenth day after birth, the occa- 
sion being a family festival. According to 
the most ancient custom, the son, especially 
the first-born, received the name of his 
grandfather, sometimes that of his father, 
or a name derived from it(Ph6cr)s — PhOcIon) 
or similarly compounded (Th65phrast5s — 
Th65dor5s). As a rule a Greek only had 
one name, to which was added that of his 
father, to prevent confusion, ejj, Thucy- 
dides (sciL the son) of Olorus. A great 
many names wore compounded with the 
names of gods {HPrakleitds^ IRrdddtos, 
Arti^rniddros, Di6gP.n^8)^ or derived from 
them (Demt^frXoSj ApollonXds). Frequently 
names of good omen for the future of the 
child were chosen. Sometimes a new name 
was afterwards substituted for the original 
one ; so Plato was originally called Aris- 
tdcles, and The<)phrastus Tyrt3,mus. Slaves 
were usually called after their native coun- 
try, or their physical or moral peculiarities. 

(2) The RomanSy in the republican 
times, had their names in the following 
order : preendmen ( =--our “ Christian name’^, 
nOmen (name of race, gentile name), cognO- 
men (surname, denoting the family). The 
gentile namCy which originally (always in 
patrician names) had for derivative suffix 
-ins (e.g. lUniuSy Cornelius^ Tullius)^ was 
common to all those connected Avith the 
genSy men, women, clients, and freedmen. 
The primomen was given to sons on the 

» B.C. 384, 


third day after birth, the dies histvXruSy 
and was officially confirmod when the t6ga 
I rirllis was assumed and the name was in- 
scribed oil the roll of citizens. The original 
meaning of the in which there 

was sometimes a reference to peculiar 
circumstances at birth (e.g. LUcius=^hori\ 
by day, Mdnius — horn in the morning; 
Quintus y the fifth, DSclmuSy the tenth), came 
! to be disregarded in the course of time, when 
the name was given. As a rule, the eldest 
son received the prceno7nen of his father. 
Of these there was a comparatively limited 
number in the noble families ; some were 
employed only by certain g cutes y even by 
certain families, as for instance Appius 
exclusively by the Claudiiy and Tlbi^rius 
especially by the NSrOnes who belonged to 
this race ; while others were actually pro- 
hibited in certain families, e.g. Marcus in 
that of the ManlllA The pj'cenoinen was 
usually written in an abbreviated form ; 
thus, A. stands for AulnSy C. for GaiuSy Gn, 
for GnwnSy D. for IJ^cMniuSy L. for Lucius, 
M’. for Mdniusy M. for MarcuSy P. for 
PiibliuSy Q. for QuintuSy Ser. for ServiuSy 
S. or Sex. for Sextusy Ti. for TfbMuSj T. 
for TUus, 

The surname (cogno7nen)y the use of which 
Avas, in early times, not customary among 
the plebeians, served to denote and distin- 
guish the different families of the same race, 
which often included several, patrician and 
plebeian. Thus the gens CornGlia comprised 
the patrician families of the SclptdneSy 
SidUcy etc., and tlie plebeian families of the 
DbldbelleCy LentuJiy etc. [It is true that some 
patrician families had fixed cognomina (e.g. 
Ner6)y but it was quite common for plebeians 
to take cognomina or to haA^e them given : 
e.g. On. Pompeius Afr//;n?^.s, C. Asinius Pnllio^ 
and his son Asinius Gallus. Some plebeians 
never took a cognomeny e.g. the Antoriii 
But the Tullii are Clccrones in the last cen> 
tury of the Republic. Cognominay Avhether 

j fixed or otherwise, are generally of the 
nature of nicknames, or, at any rate, add a 
description of some personal characfr^ristic; 
e.g. NdsOy StrdbOy G alius y ScrOfay Aslndy 

Rdf us.] 

To the surname there was sometimes 
added a second and even a third, in later 
times called the agnomeiiy to indicate a 
lateral branch of the family, for instance the 
Sclpiones Ndslcce; or, in memory of some 
remarkable exploit in war (e.g. Sclplo Afrl- 
ednuSy AsliUlcuSy etc.), or in consequence of 
a popular designation (e.g. Sclplo Ndslca 
SSrdpio) or of an adoption. It was the ori- 

Livy vi 20. 
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ginal custom for the adopted son, on passing 
from one gens to another, to add to the 
pi'cenornen, nomen, and cxygnomen of his 
adoptive father the name of his own former 
gens with the termination -dims. Thus 
the full name of the destroyer of Cartilage, 
the son of L. -®milius Paulus adopted by 
one of the Scipios, was P(ubliu8) Corne- 
lius Scipio Africanus jEinilianus. After 
about 70 A.D. there were many irregulari- 
ties in the way these names were given, 
the tendency being to give very many. 

Women originally had only one name, 
the feminine form of the gentile name of 
their father, e.g, Cornelia. In later times 
they sometimes had lapraenomen also, which 
they received on marriage. It was the 
feminine form of the husbaiurs prwnomen, 
e.g, Gaia. Sometimes they had both names, 
e,g. Aula Cornelia. The prcvnomen went 
out of use for a time during the later Re- 
public, and it was afterwards placed after 
the nomen like a cognomen (e.g. Iiinia 
Tertia), Under the Empire, they regularly 
had two names, either the nomen and cog- 
nomen of the father {e,g, Cajcflia Metella) 
or the noinlna of father and mother (e.g, 
VdlMa Attia, daughter of Attius and 
Valeria). 

Slaves were originally designated by the 
pramomen of their master, e.g. Marclpor — 
Marci puer (slave of Marcus). Later, when 
the number of slaves had been greatly mul- 
tiplied, it became necessar}' to give them 
names chosen at random. Freedmen regu- 
larly took the nomen, afterwards the pr(v- 
nornen also, of the man who freed them 
(or of the father of the woman who freed 
them), while they retained their previous 
name as a cognomen^ thus the name of 
the well-known freedman of Cicero was M. 
Tullius Tiro, and of a freedman of Livia 
(the wife of Augustus), M. Livius Ism^rus. 

Nana. See Attis. 

N&ds. The Greek term for the inner 
portion of a temple. {Sec Tkmple.) 

Narcissus. The beautiful son of the river- 
god Cephlsus. He rejected the love of the 
Nymph Echo {g»v.), and AphrOdite punished 
him for this by inspiring him with a passion 
for the reflexion of himself which he saw in 
the water of a fountain. He pined away in 
the desire for it ; to see one’s reflexion in 
the water was hence considered as a pre- 
sage of death. The flower of the same 
name, into which he was changed, was held 
to be a symbol of porishableness and death, 
and was sacred to Hades, the divinity of the 
world below. PersephOne had just gathered i 


a narcissus, when she was carried off by 
Hades. 



Nauarchus (Gr. nauarctids^comm^mdeT 
of a ship). The Spartan term for the com- 
mander of the fleet, chosen for one year; 
also a general term for the captain of a 
ship, regularly so used in the fleets of the 
Roman Empire. 

NaucrariSB. Administrative districts at 
Athens dating from ymehistoric times; they 
were 48 in number, 12 from each of the old 
phf/hr. Each of them was obliged to fur- 
nish two horsemen and a ship towards the 
army and navy. The nauerdri, who were 
at their head, seem to have formed a college 
or corporate body, w’^ho occupied themselves 
especially with all military and financial 
affairs, while current business was managed 
by the jjrytdncis, whose office was the 
Prf/tdneidn. Cllsthenes raised their num- 
ber to hO, 5 from each of the 10 new phylce, 
and probably restricted in functions to the 
services to the State, and especially the 
fleet. It is likely that they were given up 
after the fleet had been increased by The- 
mistocles ; their place was probably taken 
by the tricrarchies. {See Leitourgia.) 

Naum&chl8B. A name given by the 
Romans to contests between ships, repre- 
sented for the amusement of the people, and 
commemorating naval engagements famous 
in history. The first representation of this 
kind was given by Caesar in B.c. 46 in a 
basin dug out for this purpose on the Cam- 
pus Martins, on which occasion a Tyrian 
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and an Egyptian fleet fought against each 
other, each with 2,000 rowers and 1,000 
marines on board. In b.c. 2, Augustus, at 
the dedication of the temple of Mars Ultor, 
had a seafight between Athenians and Per- 
sians, represented with thirty ships. The 
greatest of all naiimacl^iw was that of 
Claudius in a.d. 52 ; it took place on the 
Fucine Lake, and 19,000 men in the dress 
of Rhodians and Sicilians fought in two 
fully armed men-of-war. For similar con- 
tests the arena of the amphitheatre was 
sometimes filled with water. The crows of 
tlie ships consisted of gladiators, prisoners, 
and criminals who had been condemned to 
death. 

Naupllus. (1) Son of Poseidon and Amy- 
mOne (.stv? Danaus), founder of Nauplia, and 
a famous navigator. 

(2) A king of Euboea, husband of Cly- 
mene. {See Catreus.) After the unjust 
execution of his son PAlamedes {q.v.) at the 
siege of Troy, the Greeks refused to give 
him the satisfaction he demanded. There- 
upon he avenged his son’s death by raising 
deceptive fire-signals, and stranding the 
returning Greeks among the breakers near 
the cliffs of Cilphar^s in Euboea. He thus 
caused the shipwreck and destruction of a 
largo number. He is said to have finally 
thrown himself into the sea. 

Nau8icd.a. The discreet and beautiful 
daughter of the Phseacian king Alcindiis 
and Arete. She met Odysseus when he 
was cast ashore on the island of Scherla, 
and conducted him to her father’s palace 
(Homer, Od, vi). • 

Nautddici. Commercial judges : at Athens, 
a judicial board, having cognisance in 
disputes between traders and suits against 
foreigners who pretended to be citizens. 
The former class of cases they settled them- 
selves ; the latter they prepared and brought 
before the Heliastic court. In Demosthenes’ 
time they had ceased to exist, and both 
kinds of suits came under the jurisdiction 
of the ThcsmdthHoi, 

Nazd.rius. A Latin panegyric writer; 
the author of an eulogy on the emperor 
Constantine, delivered 321 a.d. 

HSarchus. A Greek writer of Crete, resi- 
dent afterwards at AmphlpQlis. He was a 
friend of Alexander the Great in his youth, 
and administered the satrapy of Lycia for 
live years after the battle of Granicus (334 | 
n.c.). He then took part in the Indian expe- 
dition (327 B.C.) and returned, as commander 
of the fleet, down the Indus and along the 
coast of Asia, to the mouth of the Tigris. 


After Alexander’s death he attached himself 
to AntIgOnus. He wrote an account of his 
voyage, which was rich in geographical dis- 
coveries. Of this we possess, besidetf frag- 
ments, an abstract in Arrian’s Indlca, The 
investigations of later times have in many 
respects confirmed the trustworthiness of 
his statements concerning ancient India. 

Nectar. The drink of the Greek gods 
{see Ambrosia), which Homer describes as 
a red wine [II. xix 38] which Hebe pours 
out for the immortals [ib. iv 3]. 

N^cj^sla. Feast in honour of the dead. 
{See Burial.) 

Nefasti Dies. See Fasti. 

Neleus. Son of PSseidon and Tyro the 
daughter of Salmoncus, brother of P6lfas. 
The brothers are exposed after birth by their 
mother, who afterwards married Crethous 
of lolcus : they are found by a herdsman 
and brought up by him until they grow up 
and are acknowledged by their mother. 
After Cretheus’ death they quarrel about 
the possession of lolcus, and Neleus, to- 
gether with Mglampus and Bias, the sons 
of his half-brother Araythaon, retires into 
exile in Messenia, where Aphrireus, Tyro’s 
cousin, allows them to occupy P5’lus. By 
Chloris, daughter of Amphion, the king of 
the Minyan Orchfimenus (it is only a later 
my til that identifies him with Amphion of 
Thebes) he is father of twelve sons, of 
whom Pericly menus and Nestor {q.v.) are 
the most celebrated, and one daughter, the 
beautiful Pero, bride of Bias(sceMELAMPUS). 
On his refusing to purify Heracles from 
the murder of Iphitus, Heracles invades his 
country and slays all his sons except Nestor, 
who chances to be absent from home at the 
time. Nestor becomes the champion and 
avenger of the aged Neleus when the Epeans 
and their king Augeas, emboldened by his 
misfortune, venture on acts of injustice 
towards him. According to one account it 
was Neleus who renewed the Olympian 
games and died at Corinth, where, it was 
said, he was buried at the isthmus; accord- 
ing to others, he w^as slain along with his 
sons by Heracles. 

Ndm6a (the Nemeaii Games). One of the 
four Greek national festivals, which was 
celebrated in the valley of Nemea in the 
I territory of the Argive town Cleonae. In 
historic times the festival was hold in 
honour of Zeus, who had here a temple with 
a sacred grove. Originally it is said to have 
consisted of funeral games, instituted by 
the Seven during their expedition against 
Thebes, in memory of the boy Archemdrus 
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(sec Seven against Thebes). Hei-ades Phidias out of* a block of Parian marble 
af terwards changed it into a festival in ^vhich the Persians had brought with them 
honour of Zeus. From about 575 onwards, in presumptuous confidence to Marathon, to 
athletic competitions were added to the erect a trophy of victory there. She was 
festival, after the model of those at Olympia; also called Adrasteia, that name, appro- 
and, like the latter, it was only gradually priate only to the Phrygiai\ Rhea-Cybde, 
that it developed into a general Hellenic being interpreted as a Greek word with the 
celebration. It was held twice in a period meaning, “ She whom none can escape.” 
of four years, once in August, every fourth She was also worshipped at Rome, especially 
year, once in winter, every second or first by victorious generals, and was represented 
Olympic year. [It is more probable, how- as a meditative, thoughtful maiden with 
, that the so called ‘‘ Winter Nemea ” the attributes of proportion and control (a 
were only local games held* in Argos, and measuring-rod, bridle and yokn), of punish- 
that the panhelJenic Nemea were celebrated ment (a sword and scourge) a id of swift- 
in alternate years at the end of every first ness (wings, wlieel, and charioL drawn by 
and third Olympic year, at a time corre- griffins). 

spending to our July. The question is Nfimdrensis. Epithet of Diana 

discussed by Unger in the Plnlologtis xxxiv Nenia (not naBnia). A name given b}^ the 

50j hut Droyseiij in //er??ie,s‘ xiv 1, considers Romans to the funeral dirge in honour of 
it still unsettled.] The management of the j the dead, sung to the accompaniment of 
festival was originally possessed by the j flutes, at first by the relatives, in later times 
CloonseanSj but soon passed^ together with ' by hired mourners (pnvpcw). There was 
the possession of the sanctuary, into the i also a goddess so called, the dirge per- 
bands of the Argives, The games consisted sonified, who had a chapel outside the Pmda 
of gymnastic, equestrian, and musical con- | Vlmlmllis. 

tests (for the tw’o former, cp, OlympiAiV Ndoedri (“wardens,’^ properly sweepers 
Games); the prize was a palm-branch and of the temple). The Greek term for certain 
a garland of fresh sHlnfm [often rendered officials subordinate to the priests, on whom 
parsley,” but more probably identical devolved the cleaning and keeping in repair 
with the wild celery ”]. of the temple to which they were attached. 

Ndmdan Lion, The. See Heracles. In important temples, especially in Asia, the 

'N^m^siknus (MarcAis Aurelias Ohpnptus\ office of a neocorus \vas considered a dis- 
of Carthage. A Roman poet famous in tinctioii by which even the greatest person- 
his own times, belonging to the end of the ages felt honoured. In the imperial period 
3rd century a.d. He flourished under the of Rome, whole cities, in which temples of 
emperor Cams and his sons (212-284). the emperors existed, styled themselves their 
We possess from him the first 425 lines neocorl. [Epliesus is described in Acts 

of a fairly elegant poem on the Chase xix 35 as the ??coco)*r«, or “temple-keeper,” 

(Cynegetlcdh and four eclogues, in which he of Artemis.] 
has closely followed Calpurnius (< 7 .^., 2). N§5dam5deis. See Hei.ots. 

NdmSsis. A ])ost-Homeric personification Neoplatonism. A form of later Greek 

of the moral indignation felt at all derange- philosopliy, founded upon Plato. (See 
ments of tlie iiatuial equilibrium of things. Philosophy.) 

whether by extraordinarily good fortune or N^optdRmus (also called Pyrrhus; i.e. the 
by the arrogance usually attendant thereon, fair). Son of Achilles and Deidilmla. He 
According to Hesiod she is daughter of was brought up by his grandfather Tj5"c 6- 
Night, and with Aides, the divinity of medes in Scyrbs. After Achilles’ death, 
Modesty, loft the eartli on the advent of however, he was taken by Odysseus to Troy, 

tlie iron age. As goddess of due proportion since, ficcording to the prophecy of Helenus, 

she hates every trangression of the bounds that town could be taken only by a descen- 

of moderation, and restores the proper and dant of .^Eftcus. Here, like his father, he 
normal order of things. As, in doing this, distinguished himself above all by a courage 
she punishes wanton boastfulness, she is which none could withstand. He slew 
a divinity of chastisement and vengeance. Euryp5dus, son of Telephus, and was one of 
She enjoyed special honour in tlm Attic the heroes in the Wooden Horse, where he 
district of Rhamnus (where she was deemed alone remained undaunted. Later legend 
to be the daughter of Oceanus), and is often ! depicted him as fierce and cruel : at the 
called the Rhamnusian goddess ; her statue | taking of Troy he killed the aged Priam at 
there was said to have been executed by { the altar of Zeus, hurled Hector’s son. 
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Astj’iinax, down from the walls, and offered : 
up PSlyxena upon his father’s tomb. In | 
Homer he arrives safely with much booty 
at Phthia, his father’s home, and weds 
M^nelaus’ daughter Hermidne, who was 
promised him during the siege of Troy 
[Od, iv 5], Later legend represents him as ! 
accompanied by Andromache, Hector’s wife, 
who is allotted him as part of his booty, 
and Helenus, and then, on the strength of 
a prophecy of Helenus, as going to Epirus 
and settling there. It was to a son of his 
by Lanassa, granddaughter of Heracles, that 
the later kings of Epirus traced back their 
descent, and accordingly styled themselves 
jFaicM(p. ; while from his son by AndrO- 
mache, MOlossus, the district of Molossia 
was said to derive its name. He afterwards 
went to Phthia, to reinstate his grandfather , 
Pelous in his kingdom (whence he had been 
expelled by Acastus), and wedded 
Hermione. Ho soon, however, met 
his death at Delphi, whither, ac- 
cording to one story, ho had gone 
with dedicatory offerings, or, ac- 
cording to another, to plunder the 
temple of Apollo in revenge for 
his father’s death. The accounts 
of his death vary, some attributing 
it to Orestes, the earlier lover of 
Hermione; others to the Delphians, 
at the instance of the Pythian 
priestess ; others again to a quarrel 
about the meat-offerings. 

The scene of his death was the 
altar, a coincidence which was re- 
garded as a judgment for his 
murder of Priam. His tomb was 
within the precincts of the Delphic 
temple, and in later times he was 
worshipped as a hero with annual sacrifices 
by the Delphians, as he was said to have 
vouchsafed valuable assistance against the 
Gauls when they threatened the sacred 
spot [b.c. 279 , Pausanias, x 23]. 

N6ph61e. Wife of Athamas, mother of 
Phrixus and Helle. {See Athamas.) 

N6pos. See Cornelius (1). 

Neptunus. The Italian god of the sea, hus- 
band of S3,lacia (the goddess of salt water), 
identified by the Romans with the Greek 
P5seidon. This identification dated from 
399 B.C., when a Tjectisternium 'was or- 
dained in his honour by the Sibylline 
books. Like Poseidon, he was worshipped 
as god of the sea and of equestrian accom- 
plishments. As such he had a temple in 
the Circus Flaminius, whilst in the Circus 
Maximus the old Italian god Census had 


an altar in a similar capacity. In after 
times Agrippa built a temple and portico 
to Neptune on the Field of Mars in honour 
of his naval victory over Sextus Poinpeius 
and Antonius. A fastival of Neptune 
(NeptUndlia), accompanied by games, was 
celebrated on July 23rd. The old harbour 
god of the Romans was Portunus (q-v.). 
See Poseidon. 

Nereids (Gr. NerPldes). The Nymphs of 
the sea, daughters of Nereus and 

Doris. 

Nereus. The eldest son of Pontiis and 
Gsea, husband of Doris, daughter of Oc^anus, 
father of 50 (according to a later account, 
200) beautiful Soa-nymphs, the Nereids. 
He is described as a venerable old man, of 
a kindly disposition towards mortals, and as 
dwelling in a resplendent cave in the depths 
of the iEgean. 


NKKKIU, noilNK Al.ONU II V A THIION. 

(XnplcK Muh(>iiin.) 

Like all gods of water, he has the gift of 
prophecy and of transforming himself into 
any shape he chooses to assume. He is 
represented as an old man with the leaves 
of seaweed for hair and a sceptre or trident. 
His daughters are likewi.se benevolent 
beings, well disposed to mortals. They live 
with their father in the depths, but rise to 
the surface in order to amuse themselves 
with every kind of pastime and to assist 
sailors in distress. They were especially 
worshipped on the islands, on the (toasts, 
and at the mouth.s of rivers, and wore 
depicted in works of art as charming 
maidens, sometimes lightly clothed, some- 
times naked, often riding on dolphins and 
Tritons {see cut). The Nereids most often 
mentioned in mythology are Amphitrite and 
Thetis, with GftliUeS-. 
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Nessus. A Centaur, who used to ferry 
travellers over the river Evenus. On 
attempting to outrage Deianira, the wife of 
HerS.cles, he was shot by the latter with 
one of his poisoned arrows. Upon this he 
presented Deianira with a portion of his 
poisoned blood, professedly to enable her 
to regain her husband's affections, should 
he prove false to her. The robe smeared 
with the blood proved fatal to Heracles 
{q,v.). [Cp. Soph., TrachinicPj 658, 1141.] 
Nestor. Son of Neleus and CliJoris, ruler 
of the Messenian and Tfiphyliaii 
and later also, after the extinction of the 
royal family there, of Messdnia ; wedded to 
Eurydlce, by whom he had seven sons and 
two daughters. He was the only one 
of twelve sons of Neleus who escaped 
being slain by Heracles, since he was, it is 
said, living at the time among the Gerenians 
in Messeiiia, from whom ho derives the 
name GSri^nids^ given him in Homer. After 
this disaster, the king of the Epeans, Aiigeas, 
illegally keeps back a four-horsed chariot, 
which Neleus has sent to Elis to compete 
in a contest. Neleus, as yet hardly a youth, 
retaliates by driving off the herds of the 
Epeans; upon which the latter with a 
large army besiege the Pylian fortress of 
Th5’r6e8Ha on the Eurotas. Neleus forms 
one of the relieving army, serving as a foot- 
soldier, owing to his father's having, from 
regard to his youth, had the war-horses 
concealed from him. He slays in battle 
Augeas' son-in-law, and, fighting from the 
dead man's chariot, wins a most brilliant 
victory, so that the Pylians offer thanks to 
him among men even as they offer them to 
Zeus among the gods. In like manner in 
the w^ar against the Arcadians, when he 
was file youngest of all the combatants, he 
killed the gigantic and much dreaded hero 
EreuthalTon. He also took an important 
part in the battle between the Centaurs 
and the Laplth®. In old age, when he was 
ruling over the third generation of his 
people, he was involved in the expedition 
against Troy, owing, as the story wont, to 
the obligation incurred by his son Antilo- 
chus as a suitor of Helen ; with Odysseus 
he gains the help of Achilles and Patroclus 
for the undertaking, and himself sails, in 
the company of his sons Antilochus and 
Thrasj’medes, with 90 ships to the seat of 
war at Ilium. Hero, according to Homer, 
“Neleus the horseman," in spite of his 
great age, takes a prominent part among 
the heroes in council and battle alike : the 
qualities which adorn him are wisdom. 


justice, eloquence from his lips flows 
language sweeter than honey " [IL i 248]), 
experience in war, unwearied activity, and 
courage. All value and love him, none 
more than Agamemnon, who wishes that he 
had ten such counsellors : in that case, he 
says, Troy would soon fall [//. ii 372]. He 
is so great a favourite with Homer that in 
ancient times it was conjectured that the 
poet was himself a native of Pylos. After 
the destruction of Troy he returns in 
safety with his son Thrasymedes to Pylos, 
Antilochus {q.v,) having for the sake of his 
father, tvho was in sore peril, sacrificed his 
own life in battle against Memnon. Ten 
3"ears aftorw^ards, Telemilchus still finds 
him at Pylos, amidst his children, in the 
enjo^'inent of a cheerful and pros})erous 
old age. [On the “ cup of Nestor," see 
Tokkutic Aht.] 

Newspapers. *SVc Acta. 

Nexum. In the old Roman legal system 
the solemn process on entering upon a 
relationship of debtor and creditor under 
the form of manclpCltio (g.v.). In the for- 
mula used therein the borrower gave the 
lender, in case of non-fulfilment of the 
obligation incurred, the right to seize him 
without more ado as his bondsman. There 
was no limit in respect of time to the right 
of the creditor over a debtor whose person 
thus became forfeit to him : it consisted in 
the fact that the creditor could keep the 
nexus in prison and make him work as a 
slave for him. The latter, however, con- 
tinued to be a citizen ; but, as long as the 
debt existed, was considered dishonoured, 
and was accordingly excluded from service 
in the legion and voting in the assemblies 
of the people. After the Lex Pmtelia 
Papiria of 326 n.c. had, in the interest of 
the plebeians, for the most part abolished 
personal security, the nexum gradually 
passed into a mere contract of loan. 

[In Prof.Nettleship'sLcc^wrciJ and Essay s^ 
pp. 363-6, there is a note showing that the 
proper meaning of nexum is “ a thing 
pledged (bound)," and of nexus “a pri- 
soner " ; that the evidence for making nexum 
mean “ a solemn process " is very weak ; and 
that nexus -us is the proper word for the con- 
tract or bond between debtor and creditor. 
In almost all the passages where nexum 4 
is supposed to mean “ a process," it might 
as well come from nexus -Us, Cicero, how- 
ever, in Pro Ccecina 102, has nexa atque 
hcreditates ; and in De licp, ii 59, propter 
unius libidinem omnia nexa> clvium libe’^ 
rata neetierque postea desitum,] 
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Nicander (Gr. Nlcandrds), A Greek poet 
born at C6l5ph5n in Asia, about 150 b.C. 
He was an hereditary priest of Apollo, as 
well as a physician, and lived a great deal 
ill vEtolia as well as later in Pergrim5n. He 
wrote numerous works, such as those on 
agriculture, of which considerable fragments 
are still preserved, and on mythological 
mrfa)>i(>rphosPs (used by Ovid), etc. Two of 
his p )ems, written in a dull and bombastic 
manner, are still extant: the ThPrldca^ on 
remedies against the wounds indicted by 
venomous animals; and AUxi pharma ca^ 
on poisons taken in food and drink, with 
tJnnr antidotes. 

Nice (Gr. NlkP). Tlio Greek goddess of 
victory, according to Hesiod, dangliter of 
Pallas and Styx, by whom she was brought 
to Zous to assist him in his struggle with 
the Titans: tlionceforward she remains 
always with Zous 
on Olympus. 

Sculptors often 

represoiit her in \\''’\ fm/ 

connexion with \\ 'K 1®/^ 

<liv initios who ■' 

grant victory: j ^ 

thus the Olyin- 

plan Zeus and the 

Athene on the Ac- 

ropolls at Athens \ 

held in one hand ' 

a statue of NtcP. 

{Sre Zeus, fig. 2 ; 

and, for another 

NlcPj cp. P^:o- 

NJUS.) She was ^ 

generally repre- \ 

sen ted as winged Vil i 

and with a wreath \ Y1 

and a palm- W/'^T^ 

branch. As herald Ti y 

of victor)'' she also 

has the wand of 

Hermes. This / \ 

mode of repre- I j 

senting her was 
adopted for the . ^ 

statues of the victory ,n 

goddess specially imciNZE. 

revered by the M,.»e„n..) 

Romans under the name Victoria. V\ca 
Pota (‘‘Victorious Issue”) was an earlier 
<lesignation of the same goddess. Such 
statues were erected chiefly on the Capitol 
by triumphant generals. The most famous 
was the statue [brought from Tarentum and 
therefore probably the work of a Greek 
artist] which Auarustus dedicated to her in 
D. C. A. 




* WINOKD VICTORY IN 


(CasHcl MtiHeum.) 


the Curia lUlia^ in memory of his victory 
at Actium. When the Curia Itilia had 
been destroyed by fire in the reign of Titus 
and rebuilt by Domitian, the statue was 
placed in the new building, and was adored 
as the guardian goddess of the senate until 
Christianity became the religion of the 
em|)ire. 

Niclas An Athenian painter [a son of 
Nicomedes, and a pupil of Euphranor^s 
pupil Anttdotus]. He lived during the lat- 
ter half of the 4th century B.C. as a younger 
contemporary cf Praxiteles. [The latter, 
when asked which of his works in marble 
ho specially aj)proved, was in the habit of 
answering, those that had been touched by 
the hand of Nicias ; such importance did 
he attribute to that artist^s method of 
tinting, or “ toucliing up with colour,” 
circumlUio (Pliny, N. FI, xxxv 133). Ho 
painted mainly in encaustic; and] was 
especially distinguished by his skill in 
making the figures on his pictures appear to 
stand out of the work, by means of a proper 
treatment of light and shade. He was 
celebrated for his painting of female figures 
and other subjects which were favourable 
to the full expression of dramatic emotions, 
such as tlie Rescue of Andrrimedri and tlie 
Interrogation of the Dead by Odysseus in 
the lower world. This latter picture he 
preseiited to the city of his birth, after 
Ptolemy the Pirst had oflbred sixty talents 
(about £12,(300) for it. [Pliny, iV. II. xxxv 
§§ 130-133. He insisted on the importance 
of an ^rtist^s choosing noble themes, such 
as cavalry engagements and battles at sea, 
ins tend of frittering away his skill on birds 
and fiowors (Demetrius, De Elocutione, 7(3.)] 
Nic5Iaus. A Greek historian of Damas- 
cus. At the suggestion of the Jewish king 
Herod the Great, whoso devoted friend he 
was, and who had recommended him to 
Augustus, ho wrote a comprehensive history 
of the world down to his own times in 144 
books, which is partly preserved in import- 
ant fragments exhibiting an agreeable style. 
His panegyrical biograjihy of Augustus has 
come down to us almost entire. 

NIc6m&chus. (1) A Greek painter, pro- 
bably of Thebes, about 3G0 B.C. He was 
celebrated as an artist who could paint with 
equal rapidity and excellence, and was re- 
garded as rivalling the best painters of his 
day. A famous painting of his was the Rape 
of Proserpine. [Pliny, N. 11. xxxv 108.] 

(2) Of Ggrilsa in Arabia, a follower of 
the Pythagorean philosophy, about 150 a.d. 
He composed an introduction to Mathematics 

K E 
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in two books and a handbook on Harmony, 
of which only the first book is preserved en- 
tire, the second consisting of two fragments 
which cannot be said with certainty to come 
from Nicomachus. The first-mentioned work 
gives valuable information as regards the 
arithmetic of the Greeks in earlier times. 
It was translated into Latin by BSethius. 

Nigidius Flgttlus A friend and | 

contemporary of Cicero, next to Varro the i 
most learned Roman of his day, born about ! 
98 B.c. He was an adherent of Pompey, 
and after his defeat went into exile, where 
he died in 45. He had a propensity to 
mysticism, which led him to the Pytha- 
gorean philosophy, astrology and magic, 
which he actually practised. His writings 
On theology, natural history, and grammar 
were in some cases veiy voluminous, but 
owing to their obscurity and subtlety, in 
spite of their erudition, they met with far 
less notice than those of Varro. 

Nidbe. Daughter of Tantalus and Dfone, 
sister of Palops and wife of Amphion of 
Thebes. Like her father, she stood in 
close connexion with the gods, especially 
with Leto, the wife of Zeus, and fell into 
misfortune by her own arrogance. In 
maternal pride for her numerous progeny of 
six sons and six daughters, the ill-fated 
woman ventured to compare herself to Leto, 
who had only two children. To punish 
this presumption Apollo and Artemis slew 
with their arrow's all Nldbe^s children, in 
their parents^ palace. For nine days they 
lay in their blood without any to bury them, 
for Zeus had changed all the people into 
stone. On the tenth day the gods buried 
them. Niobe, who was changed to stone 
on the lonely hills of Slp5dus, cannot even 
in this form forget her sorrow. Thus runs 
HomeFs account [i/. xxiv 614], in which 
we have the earliest reference to “ a colossal 
relief roughly carved on the rocks ’’ of 
Mount Sipylus in Lydia, the face of which 
is washed by a stream in such a manner 
that it appears to be weeping [cp. Jebb 
on Soph., Aiit. 831], The accounts of later 
writers vary greatly in respect of the 
number of the daughters of Niobe and of 
the scene of her death. Sometimes the 
spot where the disaster occurs is Lydia, 
sometimes Thebes, where moreover the 
grave of Niobe’s children was pointed out : 
the sons perish in the chase or on the race- 
course, while the daughters die in the royal 
palace at Thebes or at the burial of their 
brethren. This story describes Niobe as re- 
turning from Thebes to her homo on Sipylus, 


and as there changed into a stone by Zeus, 
at her own entreaty. The fate of Niobe was 
often in ancient times the theme both of 
poetry and of art. 

The group of the 
children of Niobe 
discovered at 
I Rome in 1583 
and now at Flo- ^ 

rence (part of 
which is shown 
in the cut) is 
well - known : it 
is probably the 

Roman copy of a r 

Greek work j\ 

which stood in [ 

Pliny’s time in a 
temple of Apollo 
at Rome, and with 

regard to which » < 

it was a moot niobk. 

point with the (Florence, Uffizi.) 

ancients whether 

it was from the hand of Scfipas or of Praxi- 
teles (Pliny, N. IL xxxvi 28. Cp. Stark, 
Niobe und die Niobiden^ 1863]. 

Nisus, son of Pandion, brother of 
.^Egeus of Athens, king of M^gar^ and 
reputed builder of the seaport Nisa*a! 
When Minos, in the course of his expedition 
of reprisal against Egeus, besieged Megara, 
Scylla, Nisus’ daughter, from love for the 
Cretan king, brought about her fathers 
death by pulling out a golden or (according 
to another account) a purple hair on the top 
of his head, on which his life and the fate 
of the realm depended. 

Minos, however, did not reward her 
treachery ; he fastened her to the stern of 
his ship, and thus drowned her in the Saronic 
Gulf, or, according to others, left her 
behind him; whereupon she cast herself 
into the sea, and was changed either into a 
fish or into a bird called Ciris. 

Nobility (NobUUds). The aristocracy of 
office, which at Rome took the place of the 
patrician aristocracy of birth, after the 
admission of the plebeians to all the offices 
of state and the levelling of the distinction 
between patricians and plebeians consequent 
thereon. It comprised those patrician and 
plebeian families whose members had held 
one of the curule magistracies. These fami- 
lies, for the most part the most illustrious 
and wealthy, had the influence and money, 
which afforded them the necessary means 
to canvass for and hold an office. Thus, in 
spite of the theoretical equality of rights- 
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now existin,<;>, they almost completely ex- 
cluded from the higher magistracies all 
citizens wJi«) had neither wealth nor noble 
relatives to support them. It was quite 
exceptional for a man who did not belong 
to the nobility to be fortunate enough to 
attain to them If he did so, he was styled 
a hdmo ndvus (a new man, an upstart). It 
was one of the privileges of the nobility that 
they enjoyed the right to possess images of 
their ancestors. (See Imagines.) 

Nomen. See Name. 

Kdmenclator. The Roman term for a 
slave who had the duty of reporting to his 
master the names of his slaves (often very 
numerous), of those who waited on him in 
the morning, of other visitors, and of those 
wlio met him when he was walking abroad. 
The latter duty was especially important 
if his master was a candidate for office, 
and, in order to gain votes, was anxious to 
canvass many of the electors in the public 
streets. [The word is properly written 
nomenculCdor^ as is proved by the evidence 
of glosses and MSS. Cp, Martial, x 30, 30 ; 
Suetonius, Atcg. 19, Calig, 41, Claud, 34.] 

Ndmdphjf^l&cSs (Guardians of the Laws). 
A board found in different states of Greece, 
which had to see to the observance of the 
requirements of the law, especially in the 
deliberative assemblies. At Athens, after 
the abolition of the Areopagus as a board 
of supervision (about 461 b.c.) a college of 
seven nomophylaces was introduced as a 
check upon the senate, the public assembly, 
and the magistrates. 

Ndmds (Greek), (1) Originally, an ancient 
kind of solo in epic form in praise of some 
divinity. It was either “ aulodic ’’ or 
^^citharodic”; that is, it was sung to the ac- 
companiment of the flu te or the cl thftra. The 
citharodic nomos was from ancient times 
used at the festivals of Apollo, whom the 
Dorians especially worshipped. It received 
its artistic form from Terpander (about 675 
B.C.) princijmlly by a systematic distribution 
into five or seven parts, of which three were 
the essential portions, the middle one forming 
the cardinal point of the whole. It formed 
an important element in the Delphian 
festival of the Pythian Apollo. On the 
other hand, the aulodic nomos, which ClOnas 
of T§g6a had introduced in imitation of the i 
nomos of Terpander, was early excluded j 
from this festival. By the side of the 
ancient nomoi, in which the words were ' 
sung to an instrumental accompaniment, 
there arose another variety formed on ! 
the same model. In this the song was ! 


' dramatically recited to the tune of the flute 
I or cithara, according as the nomos was 
^‘aulodic” or ** citharodic.” Of the former 
kind was the nomos introduced by the flute- 
player Sacadas of Argos (about 580) at the 
Pythian games, and hence called the Pythian 
nomos, a musical representation of the de- 
struction of the dragon Pytho by Apollo. 
At a later period the province of the nomos 
was more and more extended and secularized, 
until it became the most important part of 
the musician^s profession. [Plutarch, De 
Musica, cap. iii~x, pp. 1132-4.] 

(2) Law.” See Ecclksia 

Ndmdthdtse. At Athens a commission 
for the examination of proposed laws. 
Ecci.esia, 1.) 

Nonae. The Roman name for the 5th or 
7th day of the month (see Calendar, 2) 

Nonius Marcellus. A Latin scholar, born 
at Thubursfcum in Africa, who composed 
in the beginning of the 4th century a.d. 
a manual of miscellaneous information on 
points of lexicography, grammar, and anti- 
quities, bearing the title of De Compen- 
dtOsd Doctrlnd, It consisted originally of 
twenty books, one of which is lost. It is 
evidently founded on the wo^ks of earlier 
scholars, and in some parts exhibits verbal 
coincidences with Anlus Gellius. Though 
not showing the least genius or critical acu- 
men, the work is of great importance owing 
to its numerous quotations from lost authors, 
especially of the archaic period. [See Prof. 
Nettleship’s Lectures and Essays, pp. 
277-331.] 

Nonnus. A Greek poet of Pan6p6lis in 
Egypt, belonging to the 5th century a.d. 
As a pagan, he wrote with poetic talent, 
and in a spirited though highly rhetorical 
style, a vast epic, called the Dldnysldrd, in 
forty-eight books, one of the chief sources 
for our knowledge of the Dionysiac cycle 
of legends. As a Christian, he composed 
a paraphrase of the Gospel of St. John in 
Greek hexameters. 

Ndtitia Dignltatum. A list of the officers 
of the court, and the civil and military 
magistrates. This official manual belongs 
to the end of the 4th century b.c., which 
is of great value for the statistics of the 
Roman empire .at that time. It contains 
also the insignia of each magistrate >epre- 
sented in drawings. 

Ndvius. A writer of Atelldna* (y,v.) 
flourishing about 90 B.C. TJko his con- 
temporary and rival Pomponius, he was a 
master of ready speech of a coarse and 
droll description. Some of his witty verses 
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are quoted by Cicero [de Or. ii 255, 279, 
285]. Over forty titles of his works are 
mentioned, among them, as in the case of 
Pomponius, some which suggest travesties 
of mythological subjects ; e.g., Hercules as 
Auctioneer. 

Nummtilaril. See Moneychangers. 

Nummiis {coin). A special name for the 
commonest coin at Rome, which generally 
served as the unit of reckoning, the sestertius 
{q.v., under Coinage). 

RundlnaB. The Roman term for tlie mar- 
ket day held on the last day of the week of 
eight days, on which countrymen rested 
from labour and came to Rome to buy and i 
sell, as well as to do other business. Accord- 
ingly the Nundinae were used for public 
announcements, especially concerning ])nblic 
assemblies and the business to be coiKlucted 
in them. The actual holding of the assem- 
blies on these days was avoided, so as not 
to prevent the people from attending to the 
business of the market. Originally too no 
legal business was conducted on them, and 
it was not till the beginning of the 3rd 
century b.c. that it was introduced. The 
Nundinae, though not a regular feast-day, 
ivere nevertheless celebrated in private life 
by inviting strangers to one^s table and 
exempting children from going to school. 

Kycteus. Son of PSseidon and the Pleiad 
Cfilseno, brother of Lycus {q.v.^ 1) and father 
of Antf6pe {q-v.). After the early death of 
Cadmus’ son PSlydorus he administered the 
government of Thebes for Labdacus, who 
was a minor, until he met his death in 
battle with Epopeus, his daughter’s husband. 

Nymphs (proj)erly “ the young maidens ”). 
Inferior divinities of Nature who dwell in 
groves, forests and caves, beside springs, 
streams and rivers ; in some cases too on 
lonely islands, like CAlypso and Circe. 
The nymphs of the hills, the forests, the 
meadows and the springs (called in Homer 
daughters of Zeus, while Hesiod makes 
the nymphs of the hills and the forests 
together with the hills and the forests 
children of earth) appear as the benevo- 
lent spirits of these spots, and lead a life 
of liberty, sometimes weaving in grottoes, 
sometimes dancing and singing, sometimes 
hunting with Artemis or revelling with 


Dionysus. Besides these divinities it is 
especially Apollo, Hermes and Pan who are 
devoted to them and seek after their love ; 
while the wanton satyrs are also continu- 
ally lying in wait for them. They are well 
disposed towards mortals and ready to help 
them : they even wed with them. Accord- 
ing to the various provinces of nature were 
distinguished various kinds of nymphs : 
nymphs of rivers and springs, the Naiads^ 
to whom the Oceanids and Nereids are 
closely related ; nymphs of the hills. Oreads ; 
nymphs of the forests and trees, Dryads or 
Hdmadryads; besides this they often re- 
ceived special names after certain places, 
hills, springs and grottoes. The Naiads, as 
the goddesses of the nourishing and fructi- 
fying 'water, were especially rich in favours, 
giving increase and fruitfulness to plants, 
herds and mortals. Hence they were also 
considered as the guardian goddesses of 
marrifige, and the besprinkling of the bride 
with spring-water was one of the indispen- 
sable rites of the marriage ceremony. On 
the same principle, legendary lore represents 
them as nursing and bringing up the chil- 
dren of the gods, as for instance Zeus and 
Dionysus, ihirther, owing to the healing 
and inspiring power of many springs, they 
belong to the divinities of healing and prq- 
phesying, and can even drive men into a 
transport of prophetic and poetic inspiration. 
The Muses themselves are in their origin 
fountain-nymphs. Popular belief assigned 
to the nymphs in general an exceedingly 
long life, without actual immortality. The 
existence of Dryads, it was supposed, was 
closely bound up with the origin and decay 
of the tree in which they dwelt. They 
enjoyed divine honours from the earliest 
times, originally in the spots where they 
had power, at fountains, and in groves and 
grottoes. In later times shrines of their 
own, hence called Nymphaia^ were built 
to them, even in cities. These eventually 
became very magnificent buildings, in which 
it was customary to celebrate marriages. 
Goats, lambs, milk, and oil were offered to 
them. Works of art represented them in the 
form of charming maidens, lightly clothed or 
naked, with flowers and garlands; the Naiads 
drawing water or carrying it in an urn. 


O 

dbg The Spartan term for each of the I among the Greeks = ^ drachma ; the Attic 
30 sub-divisions of the phylce {q.v.). obolus amounted in intrinsic value to l id. 

dbdlus. A weight as w ell as a silver coin {Op. Coinage.) The ancients used to put 
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this com in the mouths of the dead, as 
passage-money for Charon the ferryman in 
the lower world. 

Obsfiquens. A Latin author, Livy, 2.) 

OccHpatid. The Roman term for the 
appropriation of un tilled portions of the 
State lands, consequent upon the invitation 
of the State, and having for its object the 
cultivation of the soil. {See further Ager 
PUBLICUS.) 

Ocd&nus. In Greek mythology, originally 
the ancient river of the world which flows 
around and bounds the earth and sea, it- 
self unbounded and flowing back into itself. 
From Ocean us arise all seas, rivers, streams, 
and fountains. Herodotus is the first to 
op]x>se this view [ii 28, iv 8, 36]. To 
Homer, Ocoanus is the beginning of all 
things, even of the gods: he, the original 
lather, and his wife, TethySy the original 
mother. With her he lives, a gentle and 
liospitable old man, in the farthest west 
away from the world and its doings. He 
keeps aloof even from the assemblies of the 
gods, although river gods and nymphs 
appear there. It is with the aged pair that 
Hera grows up, and it is to them that she 
flees on the outbreak of the war with the 
Titans. According to Hesiod [Theoy, 133, 
337 -370], Oceanus and Tethys arc children 
of Uranus and Ga\a; the former the oldest 
of the Titans, who after the fall of Crdnus 
submitted to Zeus. From him are sprung 
3000 sons and as many daughters, the 
Ocedmdes. The oldest of the family, which 
is spread over the whole earth, are Achelbus 
and Styx. Oceanus was represented as a 
venerable old man with a long beard : on 
his head are bull’s horns, after the usual 
manner of river gods; or crab’s claws, as 
customary with gods of the sea; and ho 
is surrounded by sea monst(u s. 

Ocellus. A Greek philoso])her, a follower 
of the Pythagorean school Pythagoras). 

Ochlocracy (mob-rule). The name among 
the Greeks for that form of democracy in 
which the citizens were admitted to the 
government of the State without any grada- 
tion of classes, or any legal provision for 
checking the caprice of the populace. Under 
such a constitution public matters fell into 
the hands of the lowest class of the people. 

Oct&Sterds (Gr. A period of eight 

yeaj's. {See Calendar.) 

Odeidn (Ijat. Odeum). The Greek term 
for a building constructed for musical per- 
formances on the plan of a theatre, but 
with far slighter proportions and provided 
with a roof for acoustical purposes. Hence 


also the stage was not so deep, and ended in 
three walls which abutted with one another 
at obtuse angles. [The oldest Odeion in 
Athens was that in the neighbourhood of 
the fountain of EnnSacrunus (Pausan., i 4, 
1), on the Ilissus, south of the Olympleum. 
This Odeion was probably built in the time 
of the Pisistratidae.] 

The building which served as a pattern 
for all later ones of this kind was the 
Odeion built by Pericles about 445 B.C., 
intended at first for the musical contests 
at the Panatheiiaic games, but afterwards 
used by poets and musicians for I’ehearsals, 
by philosophers for discussions, and some- 
times even for judicial business. This 
building was restored after its destruction 
by fire (87 H.c.) by king Ariol)arzancs II, 
Phil6patr>r. The first at Rome was built 
by Domitian (about 86 a.d.) ; a second by 
Trajan. That of Herodes Atticus (q.v.) 
was considered the largest find most mag- 
nificent in ancient times: it was built soon 
after 160 a.d. at Athens, below the south- 
western cliff of the Acropolis, in honour 
of his deceased wife Annia Rcgilla, and w, 
considerable part of it is still standing. It 
held about 8(XX) persons and had a roof 
composed of beams of cedar wood. 

Odysseus (the Latin equivalent is Ulixes f 
erroneously written Ulyases). King of 
IthacjX, son of Laertt^s and Anticlea, daughter 
of Autdlyciis. In j)Ost-Homeric legend he is 
called a son of 8is5q>hus, borne by Anticlea 
before her marriage with Laertes. According 
to Homer, his name, the hater f was given 
him by his grandfather Autolycus, because 
lie himself had so often cherished feelings 
of hatred during his life [Od. xix 402]. His 
wife Penel5pe (or Pentdopeia), daughter of 
Icarius {see (Ebaf.us), is said by later 
legends to have been obtained for him by 
her uncle Tyndar6os in gratitude for counsel 
given by him. {See Tyndareos.) When 
his son Telemachus was still an infant, 
Agamemnon and Meiielaus, as Homer tells 
us, prevailed on him to take part in the ex- 
pedition against Troy. Their task was hard, 
as it had been predicted to him that it would 
be twenty years before he saw his wife and 
child again. Later writers relate that he 
was bound as one of Helen’s suitors to take 
I part in the scheme, but tried to escape his 
I obligation by feigning madness, and among 
I other acts yoked a horse and an ox to his 
plough and so ploughed a field. ^\ hen 
I however Pal&medes, who with Nestor and 
i Men elans was desirous of taking him to 
. Troy, proceeded to place Telemachus in the 
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furrow, he betrayed himself and had to 
accompany them to war. He led the men 
of Ithaca and the surrounding isles to Troy 
in twelve vessels. In contrast to the later 
legend, which represents him as a cowardly, 
deceitful and intriguing personage, he 
always appears in Homer among the noblest 
and most resj^ected of the heroes, and, on 
account of his good qualities, he is the de- 
clared favourite of Athene. He combines in 
his person courage and determined persever- 
ance with prudence, ingenuity, cunning and 
eloquence. Accordingly he is employed by 
prei'erence as a negotiator and a spy. Thus, 
after the disembarkation, he goes with 
Monelaus into the enemy’s city to demand 
the surrender of Helen. Again, he is among 
those who are despatched bj*^ the Grreeks 
to reconcile with Agamemnon the enraged 
Achilles. WitJi Diomedes, who delights 
in his company, h(i captures the spy I 
Ddlon and surprises Rhesus; with the same 
hero he is said by later legend to have 
stolen the Palladium from Troy. When 
Agamemnon faint-heartedly thinks of flight, 
he opposesthis idea with the utmost decision. 
Everywhere he avails himself of the right 
time and the right place, and, where courage 
and cunning are needed, is ever the foremost. 
After Achilles’ death, in the contest with 
Ajax, the sou of Telamon, he receives the 
hero’s arms as a recognition of his services, 
and by his ingenuity brings about the fall 
of Troy. Shortly before it, he steals into 
the city in the garb of a beggar, in order to 
reconnoitre everything there; he then climbs 
with the others into the wooden horse, and 
contrives to control the impatient and the 
timid alike until the decisive moment. 

His adventures during the return from 
Troy and on his arrival in his native 
country form the contents of the Odyssey 
of Homer. Immediately after the departure 
Odysseus is driven to the Thracian Ismirus, 
the city of the Cicones, and, though he 
plunders them, loses in a surprise seventy- 
two of his com])nnions. When he is now 
desirous of rounding the south-east point of 
the Peloponnesus, the promontory of Mal^a, 
lie is caught by the storm and carried in nine 
days to the coast of North Africa, on to the ; 
land of the (Lotus-eaters) whence | 

he Ijiis to drag his companions by force to 
prevent their forgetting their homes for 
love of the sweot lotus food. Thonco the 
voyage passes into the legendary world of 
the Western sen, then little known to the j 
Greeks. Odysseus comes first to the 
country cf the CyelOpt's where, with I 


twelve of his comrades, he is shut up in 
a cavern by Pdlyphemus. The monster 
has already devoured half of Odysseus’ 
companions l)efore the latter intoxicates him 
i (fig. 1), deprives him of his one eye, and by his 
cunning escapes with his comrades. From 
this time the anger of PSseidon, on whom 
Polyphemusi calls for revenge, pursues him 
and keeps him far from his country. On the 
island of the Keeper of the Winds 

{q.v,), he finds hospitable entertainment, 
and receives on his departure a leathern 
bag in which are inclosed all the winds 
except the western. The latter would carry 
him in nine days to the coast of Ithaca, but, 
whilst Odysseus is taking rest, his comrades 
open the bag, which they imagine to contain 



( 1 ) * ODVSSEUS OPFERINO WINE TO THE CVCLOPa. 

(StBtiiefcte in Viitioan Museum, Home.) 

treasure, and the winds thus released carry 
them back to /Eoliis. He orders them off 
from his island, regarding them as enemies 
of the gods. On coming to TelSpylus, the 
city of Lamus, king Antiphfttes and his 
Lwstrygoni^s, cannibals of immense stature, 
shatter eleven of their vessels, and the 
twelfth is saved only by Odysseus’ wari- 
ness. (See, Painting, fig. 5.) On the island 
of Myosi the sorceress CircS turns part of 
his crow into swine, but, with the help of 
Hermes, he compels her to restore them to 
their human shape and spends a whole 
year with her in pleasure and enjoyment. 

When his companions urge him to return 
home, Circe bids him first sail toward the 
farthest west, to the entrance into the 
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lower world on the farther bank of Oc^anus, 
and there question the shade of the seer 
Tiresias concerning his return. {See Hades, 
Kealm of.) From the latter he learns that 
it is the malice of Poseidon that prevents 
his return, but that nevertheless he will 
now attain his object if his comrades spare 
the cattle of Hellds on the island of Thrinft- 
cla ; otherwise it will only be after a long 
time, deprived of all his comrades and on a 
foreign ship, that he will reach his home. 
Odysseus then returns to the isle of Circe 
and sets out on his homeward voyage, sup- 
plied by her with valuable directions and a 
favouring wind. Passing the isles of the 
Slrvns (q.v.) and sailing through Scyllci 
and Chdryhdis {q^v,\ he reaches the island 
of Tlirinacia, whore he is compelled to land 
by his comrades. They are there detained | 
for a month by contrary winds; at length i 
his comrades, overcome by hunger, in spite 
of tlie oath they have sworn to him, 
slaughter, during his absence, the hnest of 
the cattle of Helios. Scarcely are they once 
more at sea, when a terrible storm breaks 
foi’th, and Zeus splits the ship in twain with 
a flash of lightning, as a penalty for the 
offence. All perish except Odysseus, who 
clings to the mast and keel, and is carried 
back by the waves to Scylla and Cliarybdis, 
and after nine d.ays reaches the island of 
< Igygla, the abode of the nymph Cdlypso^ 
daughter of Atlas. For seven years he 
dwells here with the nymph, who promises 
him immortality and eternal youth, if he 
will consent to remain with her and be her 
husband. But the yearning for his wife 
and home make him proof against her 
snares. All the day long he sits on the 
shore gazing through his tears across the 
broad sea ; fain would he catch a glimpse, 
were it only of the rising smoke of his homo, 
and thereafter die. So his ])rotectress, 
Athene, during Poseidon’s absence, pre- | 
vails on Zeus in an assembly of the gods ; 
to decree his return, and to send Hermes 
to order Calypso to release him. Borne I 


board one of their marvellous vessels to his 
country, which he reaches after twenty 
years’ absence, while asleep. He arrives 
just in time to ward off the disaster that is 
threatening his house. After his mother 
Anticlea had died of grief for her son, and 
the old Laertes had retired to his country 
estate in mourning, more than a hundred 
noble youths of Ithaca and the surrounding 
isles had appeared as suitors for the hand of 
the fair and chaste Pencldpe, had persecuted 
Telemachus, wdio was now growing up to 
manhood, and were wasting the substance 
of the absent Odysseus. Penelope had de- 
manded a respite from making her decision 
until she had finished weaving a shroud in- 
tended for her fatlier-iii-law, and every night 





( 2 ) • PKNKI.OPB. 

(/Iwf. Denkm. 1 3, p. 17.) 

unravelled the work of the day. In the 
fourth year one of her attendants betrayed 
the secret ; she had to complete the garment, 
and when urged to make her decision pro- 
mised to choose the man who should win in a 


on a raft of his own building, he comes in 
eighteen days near to SchSrla, the island 
of the Phaeacians, when Poseidon catches 
.sight of him and shatters his raft in pieces. 
However, with the aid of the veil of Ino 
Lencothga (q,v.\ he reaches land in safety 
and meets with NausicAa, the king’s 
daughter, who conducts him into the 
Phaeacian city before her parent.s AlclnCms 
(^.v.) and Arete. He receives the most ' 
hospitable treatment, and is then brought 
loaded with presents by the Phaeacians on 


shooting match with Odysseus’ bow, hoping 
that none of the wooers would be able even 
so much as to bend it. Just before the da}' 
of trial, Odysseus lands on the island dis- 
guised by Athene as a beggar. He betakes 
himself to the honest swineherd Eumtvus, 
one of the few retainers who have remained 
true to him, who receives liis master, whom 
he fails to recognise, in a hospitable manner. 
To the same spot Athene brings Telemachus, 
who has returned in safety, in spite of the 
plots of the suitors, from a journey to 
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Nestor at Pylus and ^[enelaus and Helen in 
Sparta. Hereupon Odysseus makes himself 
known and, together with his son and re- 
tainer, concerts his plan of revenge. In the 
shape of a beggar he betakes himself to the 
house, where he manfully controls his anger 
at the arrogance of the suitors which is dis- 
played towards himself, and his emotion on 
meeting Penelope. Next day the shooting 
match takes place. This involves shooting 
through the handles of twelve axes with the 
bow of Eurytus {q>v.). which the latter’s son 
Iphitus had once presented to the young 
Odysseus. None of the suitors can bend the 
bow, and so Odysseus takes hold of it, 
and bends it in an instant, thus achieving 
the master-shot. Supported by Telemachus, 
Eumaeus, and the herdsman Phllcetius, and 
with the aiding presence of Athene, he shoots 
first the insolent Antinous, and then the 
other suitors. He next makes himself known 
to Penelope, who has meanwhile fallen into 
a deep sleep, and visits his old father. In 
the meantime the relatives of the murdered 
suitors have taken up arms, but Athene, in 
the form of Mentor (q.v.) brings about a 
reconciliation. The only hint of Odysseus’ 
end in Homer is in the prophecy of Tiresias, 
that in a calm old ago a peaceful death will 
come upon him from the sea. 

In later poetry Telegonus, the son of 
Odysseus by Circe, is sent forth by his 
mother to seek out his father. He lands 
at Ithaca, and plunders the island : Odysseus 
proceeds to meet him, is wounded by him 
with a poisonous sting-ray, given by Circe 
to her son as a spear-point, and dies a 
painful death, which thus comes “ from the 
sea.” On Telegonus discovering that he 
has killed his father, he carries the dead 
body home with him, together with Pene- 
lope and Telemachus, and there the latter 
live a life of immortality, Telemachus be- 
coming husband of Circe, and Telegonus of 
Penelope. Besides Telegonus, the legend 
told of two sons of Odysseus by Circe, i 
named Agrius and LS^tlnus, who were said 
to have reigned over the Etruscans. Tele- I 
gonus in particular was regarded by the 
Romans as the founder of Tusculum [Ovid, 
Fastij in 92], and Prseneste [Horace, Odes 
ill 29, 8], In later times the adventures of j 
Odysseus were transferred as a whole to the | 
coast of Italy: the promontory of Circeii was j 
regarded as the abode of Circe, Formise as j 
the city of the Lsestrygones. Near Surren- ; 
turn was found the island of the Sireim ; j 
near li&cinium that of Calypso, while ; 
near to Srpily were the isle of iEolus, Scylla, 


-(EDIPUS. 

and Charybclis, and, on the Sicilinn shoi-e, 
the Cyclopes. Odysseus is generally repre- 
' seiited as a bearded man, wearing a semi-oval 
cap like that of a Greek sailor. { See fig. 1.) 

GEb&lus. King of Sparta, lather of Hip- 
pficSon, Tyndareos, and Icarius by the 
Nymph Biteia. The first of those expels 
his brethren from their liome, but falls 
with all his sons in battle against Heracles 
and Cepheus of Tegea ; upon this Tyijdjire()S 
(q.v,) returns and takes possession of his 
father’s realm. Icarius, wlio remains in 
Acarnania, becomes by Poly caste, or (ac.- 
cording to another account) by the Naiad 
Periba^a, father of Penelope, the wife of 
Odysseus. 

fficus (Greek). The dining-room of a 
Roman dwelling-house. (See Housk.) 

(Edipus. Son of Laius, descendant of 
Cadmus through his paternal grandfather 
Labdacus and his great-grandfather Poly- 
dorus. According to Homer [Od. xi 271 - 
280], he kills his father and marries his 
mother Epicaste fin later accounts locaste); 
the gods, however, immediately cause the 
misdeed to be known, and Epicaste hangs 
herself; Edipus however rules on in 
Thebes, haunted with many sufferings by 
the vengeful s})irit of his mother. Homer 
also mentions the funeral games celebrated 
in his honour [//. xxiii 079], but does not 
tell of the birth of his sons and the grounds 
of their feud. According to the ancient 
CEd%p6deid of Cimethon, Edipus after 
locaste’s death marries Eurj'gilneia, whence 
sprang his sons Et^ocles andP5lynices, and 
his daughters Antigone and Isrnene [Pans., 

I ix 5, 11]. According to the ancient legend, 

I Edipus curses his sons either because Poly- 
' nices had set before him at the banquet the 
table and goblet which Cadmus and Laius 
had used (which he regarded as an attempt 
to remind him of his transgression), or be- 
cause they had inadvertently sent him the 
haunch-bone of a victim instead of the 
shoulder-bone. 

In the hands of the tragedians, especially 
of Eschylus and S5ph6cies (in the Oedipus 
Tyrannus), the legend has been changed 
into the following form. Laius, husband of 
locaste, daughter of Mfinoeceus, and sister 
of Cr66n, has a curse resting on him in 
consequence of some misdeed. He is told 
by the oracle of Apollo that he will die by 
the hand of his son. When a son is born to 
him, he accordingly orders a slave to expose 
him, with his feet pierced, upon Cithseron. 
The slave consigns the child to the care 
of a shepherd ^longing to the king of 
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Corinth, Pr)lyhiis, ana he takes it to liis 
master. The boy, who (ierives the name 
(Edipns (Sw(*llfoot), from his swollen feet, 
is adopted by the childless Poly bus and 
his wife Periboea in place of ofi's})ring of 
their own. On reaching manhood, he is 
reproached during a carousal with not 
being the son of his presumptive parents, 
and betakes himself without their know- 
ledge to Delphi, in order to find out the 
truth. The terrible response of the oracle, 
t,o the effect that he will slay his own 
father and then beget children in wedlock 
with his mother, causes him to av^oid 
Corinth. At the })lace in Phucis where 
the road from Deljdii to Daulis leaves the 
road to Thebes, he is met by his real father, 
who is on a journey to Delphi to question 
the god conccu iiing the devastation of his 
land by the Sphinx. As (Ed i pus will not 
move aside, a quarrel arises, and he kills 
his father together with his attendants, 
one of whom alone escapes. He proceeds 
to Tliebes, and there frees the city from 
its plague by solving the Sjdiiux’s riddle; 
as a reward he receives from Croon the 
dominion of Thebes and the late king’s 
widow, locnste, for a wife ; and tlie latter 
bears him four children (given by the 
older myth to Euryganeia). Years after- 
wards failure of crops and ])estilence come 
upon Thebes, and the oracle promises libe- 
ration from the disaster only if the murder 
of liaius be requited by the banishment 
of the murderer. The result of (Edipus’ 
eager endeavours to identify this person is 
the discovery of the liorrors which he has 
unconsciously perpetrated. locaste hangs 
herself in despair, and (Edipus puts out 
his own eyes. Deposed from his throne, 
and imprisoned at Thebes by his sons to 
conceal his shame from men’s eyes, or (ac- 
cording to another account) driven by them 
into banishment, whither his daughters 
accompany him, he pronounces against his 
sons a curse, to the effect that they shall 
divide their inheritance with each other by 
means of the sword, a curse which is ful- 
filled with awful exactness. {See Seven 
AGAINST Thebes.) 

His grave was afterwards shown at the 
village of Eteonus, on the borders of Attica 
and Boeotia, in the sanctuary of Demeter, 
and worship done to him as to a hero. At 
Athens too, in a sacred demesne of the 
Erinyes, between the AreSp^gus and the 
Acr5p5lfs, was a monument to (Edipus, 
whose bones were supposed to have been 
brought hither from Thebes. — Sophocles, 


(ENOMAUS. 

in his (Kili/ms at CMonnit, follows another 
legend. Me represents him as coming^ to 
the Attic deme of Colonus at the bidding 
of Apollo, and as finding there, in the sanc- 
tuary of the now j)ropitiated Eum6nldes,the 
longed-for peace of the grave. His bones, 
the place of burial of which was known to 
none, are a j)rocious treasure for the country, 
to guard it from hostile invasions. 

(Eiieus (i.c. vintner). King of Calydon, 
in yEtolia, the hills of which ho was the 
first to plant with the vine received from 
Dionysus. He " was son of Portheus or 
Porthaon, and brother of Agrius and 
Melas; by Althma, daughter of Thestiiis, he 
became the father of Tydons, Meleager, 
and Deianira. (xSVc Hekaoi.es.) As he once 
forgot Artemis in a sacrifice, she sent the 
Calydonian boar, which ravaged the conntr}', 
and, even after its slaughter in the famous 
Calydonian Hunt, occasioned the death of 
Meleager (q.v.). From the plots of his 
brother Melas he had been delivered by 
T3uieus through the murder of Melas and 
his sons, but after the deaths of Tydeus 
and Meleager, his other brother Agrius, 
and the sons of that brother, deprived him 
of his throne and cast him into prison. 
His grandson DlCmedes however revenged 
him with the aid of Alcmmon, to whom 
he had once given hospitable entertainment, 
and who was desirous of taking (Eneus with 
him to Argos, after he had given over the 
throne of Calydon to his son-in-law Andr«e- 
mon, whose son Thoas, in Homer [//. ii b38], 
leads the A^ltoliaiis to Troy. But the two 
sons of Agrius, who have escaped death, 
lie in wait for him in Arcadia, and there 
slay the old man. Diomedes carries his 
body to Argos, and deposits it in the city 
which after him was called (En6e. While 
in Homer (Eneus is dead before the expe- 
dition to Troy, later mythology represents 
him as surviving the Trojan War, and as 
restored to his kingdom by Diomedes on 
the latter’s flight from Argos. 

(Endm&tis. Son of Ares and the Pleiad 
Stgr5pe, king of Pisa in Elis, father of 
Hipp6damia. He endeavoured to prevent 
his daughter’s marriage, either because he 
loved her himself, or because an oracle had 
predicted his death in the event of her 
marriage. In consequence of this he im- 
posed upon her suitors the condition that 
they must contend with him in a race from 
Pisa to the altar of PSseidon, on the 
Corinthian isthmus : if he overtook them 
with his horses, which were as swift as the 
winds, he transfixed them with his spean 
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He had already slain thirteen (or, according 
to another account, eighteen) suitors in this 
way, when P6lops arrived. Pelops bribed 
Myrtllus, the charioteer of (Enomaus. 
Myrtiliis accordingly either neglected to 
insert the linch-pins in the chariot-wheels 
or substituted waxen ones for them, and 
Pelops, by the help of the horses which 
Poseidon presented to him, succeeded in 
defeating OEiiomaus, (Enomaus died of the 
fall from his chariot; according to another 
story, he committed suicide {c/p, Pelops). 

(Enone. A nymph of mount Ida, bride of 
Paris before he carried otf Helen. In resent- 
ment at her lover’s faithlessness, she refused 
to help him when he was mortally wounded ; 
and, in her remorse at her refusal, ended by 
hanging herself. 

Officials, Official System, Magistrates. 

Of all the official systems established among 
the Greeks, that in vogue among the 
Athenians is the best known to us. The 
•qualifications for public office at Athens 
were genuine Athenian descent, blameless 
life, and the full possession of civic rights. 
If religious duties were attached to the 
office, physical weakness was a disquali- 
fication, No one was allowed to hold two 
offices at a time, or the same office twice, 
or for a longer period than a year. The 
nomination was made in some cases by 
olection, in others by the drawing of lots. 
Election took place by show of hands in 
the ecd(\slaj or, on the mandate of the 
ecclesia, in the assemblies of the several 
tribes. {See Chkirotonia, Ecclesia.) In 
election by lot [on the introduction of which 
see Note on p. 766] the proceeding was as 
follows. The ThesmothHiv presided in the 
temple of Theseus. {See Thesmothet^e.) 
Two boxes or vessels were placed there, 
one containing white and coloured beans, 
and the other the names of the candidates, 
written on tablets, A tablet and a bean 
were taken out at the same time, and the 
candidate whose name came out with a 
white bean was elected. Before entering 
on his office (whether he had been chosen 
by lot or election), every official had to 
undergo an examination of his qualifi(;a- 
tions {ddklmdsla). * If the result was 
unfavourable, a substitute was appointed, 
either bj^ a simultaneous casting of lots in 
the manner described, or (if the office was 
elective) by a new election. During their 
term of office the officials were subject to 
constant supervision, and were liable to 
suspension or deposition by the Ecclesia, 
through the proceeding called Pplcheird- 


tdnia (a new show of handsb On the expi- 
ration of his term, every official was bound 
to give an account of himself {eiithyna). 
The regular officials ^ had each a place of 
office {archeion). If the officials formed 
a society, as in the majority of cases, the 
business was (so far as joint administration 
was possible) distributed among the mem- 
bers. If the society appeared in public as 
a whole, one of the members presided as 
pri/tdnlH. (See Prytanis.) In tlie ('.ases 
at law which came under tlieir jurisdiction, 
it was incumbent on the officials to make 
the necessary arrangements for the trial, 
and to preside in court. They received no 
salary, but their meals were provided at 
the public expense, either at their resi- 
dences or in the Prytdnciiin. The emblem 
of office was a garland of myrtle. The 
offence of insulting an official in the per- 
formance of his duty was punishable with 
dtlmla, (aSVc, for details^ Apddect^e, 
Archontes, Astynomi, EpimkletvI^;, Cola- 
ORET^, Polet/E, Strategi, Tamias.) 

There were numerous attendants on the 
officials (liyp^rHai)^ who received a salary, 
and their meals at the public expense. 
Such were the clerks (gramvidteis) and 
heralds {kerykes). For Sparta, see Ephgrs ; 
for Home, Magistratus, Accensi, Lictors, 
Apparitor. 

Ogy&es (Ogygus). One of the Ba30tian 
autochthones, or aborigines, son of Bceotus 
or (according to another account) of P5sei- 
don. He was king of the Hoctenes, the 
olde.st inhabitants of Bieotia, which was 
visited during his reign by an inundation of 
I^ake Copais, named after him the Ogygian 
flood. 

Ofcles. Son of Antiphates, grandson of 
Melampus, father of Amphiaraus. He fell 
as a comi)anion of Heracles in the battle 
against Laomedon of Troy. 

Oil was very extensively used in ancient 
times. Apart from its use as an article of 
food and for burning in lamps, it served 
to anoint the body after the bath and in 
the pdhrstra. The oil most used was that 
obtained by means of olive presses from the 
olive tree, which seems to have been trans- 
planted from Syria to Greece and thence to 
Italy. The best olive oil produced among 
the Greek states was that of Attica; here 
the olive tree was considered a gift of the 
national goddess Athene, who by means of 
it had obtained the victory in her contest 

* Some were only appointed to oarry out special 
duties on special occasions ; these were called 
Epimifletai, 
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with P6seid6n for the possession of the 
country. Here also the olive tree was under 
the special protection of the State ; no one 
was allowed to cut down olive trees on his 
own plot of land, except for specified pur- 
poses, and then only a specified number. 
Moreover many olive trees standing on pri- 
vate ground were regarded as the property 
of the goddess of the State, and it was 
tlierefore forbidden on pain of death to cut 
them down. They were under the special 
control of the Are6pagus, which had them 
inspected from time to time by certain 
nificials, and they were fai-ined out by the 
State [Lysias, Ot\ ix]. Part of the oil thus 
obtained liad to be sold by the farmer to the 
State at a fixed price ; this was only used 
lor festive purposes, especially to be dis- 
tributed in prizes to the victors in the Pan- 
atlienaic contests [Pindar, Nem, x 35]. 

In Italy the olive tree, which si)read thence 
to Fr.ance and Sytain, grew so well that the 
Italian oil, especially from the neighbour- 
hood of the South Italian cities Venafrum 
and Trirentum, and that from the Sabine 
country, was considered the finest in the 
world and so met with a ready sale abroad. 
The best kind was considered to be oil from 
unripe olives, especially the first from the 
press [Pliny, N, H. xv 1-34]. The manu- 
facture of fragrant oils and ointments, of 
which the ancients made a far more exten- 
sive use than ourselves, was very important. 
There was a very large number of prepara- 
tions of this kind which were used for 
embrocations of the person, pomades for 
the hair of the head and beard, for per- 
fuming the dross, bath-water and the like. 
They were prepared, some by a cold method, 
some by a hot, by mixing oils pressed for 
the most part from fruits, such as the oil of 
olives, nuts, and almonds, with the volatile 
oils derived from native or oriental vege- 
table substances. The most expensive kinds 
were brought from the East, the birthplace 
of this manufacture, as, for example, the 
much-prized 'nardlnum^ pressed from the 
fiowers of the Indian and Arabian grass 
nardus [Pliny, N. H. xiii 1-25]. For pre- 
serving them vessels of stone were preferred, 
especially those of alabaster [ib, § 13]. To 
meet the demand, vast perfume manufac- 
tories existed everywhere in abundance. 

Oileus. King of the Locrians, father of 
the lesser Ajax 1). 

Olen. A mythical poet of Lycia belonging 
to early Greek times, stand uig in connexion 
with the worship of Apollo in Del5s and 
represented as having composed the first 


hymns for the Delians. The legend which 
was especially attributed to him was that 
of Apollo’s sojourn among the Hyperboreans. 

dligarchla (“Rule of the Few”). The 
name given in Greek writers to that form 
of constitution whore a portion of the 
community, privileged either by reason of 
nobility of birth or of wealth, are oxclu- 
sivoly, or at least in preference to others, in 
possession of power. The former case is an 
example of an absolute despotism ; the latter 
resulted where the magistracies, though 
filled exclusively from the privileged classes, 
nevertheless depended on popular election ; 
or whore the mass of the people possessed a 
share in deliberation or in the drawing up 
of decrees, while to the privileged body 
was reserved the right of making proposals, 
convoking and presiding over the asseim 
blies, and ratifying the decrees. 

Olympiad (Gr. Olymplds). A period of four 
years from one celebration of the 01ym])ian 
games {see Olympian Gamks^ to another. 
The Olympiads were counted from the vic- 
tory of C5rcebus (776 B.c.) ; the last, the 
283rd, ended 394 a.d., with the abolition 
of the Olympian games. This method of 
reckoning never passed into everyday life, 
but is of importance, inasmuch as, through 
the historian Timseus, about 240 b.c., it 
became the one generally used by the Greek 
historians. 

Olympian Games (Gr. OlympM). The 
chief national festival of the Greeks, which 
was celebrated in honour of Zeus at Olympia, 
in the Peloponnesian district PisatTs, be- 
longing to the Eleans, at the point where 
the Gladkiis runs into the Alpheus. The 
institution of this ancient festival is some- 
times referred to Pisus, the mythical founder 
of the city Pisa, which was afterwards de- 
stroyed by the Eleans, and before whose 
gates lay the sanctuary of Zens ; sometimes 
to Pelops, in whose honour funeral games 
were held at this point on the banks of the 
Alpheus. 

These were restored, it is said, by Hera- 
cles, who instituted the regular order of the 
festival. This opinion did not become cur- 
rent until the Dorian States, established 
after the immigration of the HeraclldiP into 
the Peloponnesus, had been admitted to a 
share in the festival, which was originally 
frequented only by the Pisatans and their 
immediate neighbours. This admission 
dates from L5’curgus of Sparta and Iphitus 
of Elis, who, at the direction of tho Delj)hic 
oracle, restored the festival of Zeus, now 
fallen into oblivion, and established the 
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sacred Truce of God Ekkcheiria), 
which insured a safe conduct at the time 
of the festival for all strangers resorting 
thither, even through hostile territory. In 
course of time the membership extended 
itself further, over all the Hellenic states in 
and out of Greece ; and the festival was not 
only visited by private individuals, but also 
received sacred envoys from the several 
states. Through all the assjiults of time it 
lasted on, even during the Roman rule, and 
was not abolished until 3y4 A.D., under the 
reign of The6d6sius. 

From the time of the above-mentioned 
restoration by Iphitus and Lycurgus it was 
a quinquennial celebration ; that is, it was 
held once in every four years, in midsum- 
mer (July to August), about the beginning 
or end of the Greek year. A regular and 
rontinuous list of the vic.tors was kept from 
77b, when Corcebus won the race in the 


the temples of Zeus, Hera {Hi^rai6n\ the 
Mother of the Gods and the holy 

inclosuro of Pelops {P?l6pl6n\ besides a 
multitude of altars consecrated some to 
gods and some to heroes, and a countless 
host of dedicatory offerings and statues of 
every kind, among them, south-east of the 
temple of Zeus, the NlcH of Piconius (q.v,). 

The temple of Zeus, which was begun 
about 572 b.C. by the Elean Libo, was not 
completed in its main outline until about 
450. It was a Doric hyptethral building 
(f.e. it had no foof over the aila, or temple 
proper) ; it was also peripteral (/.c. it was 
surrounded by a single row of columns). It 
was built of the local conchy liferous lime- 
stone [called qjoros by Pausanias, v 10 § 2]. 
In its more finished parts it was overlaid 
with fine stucco, giving the appearance of 
marble, and was also richly decorated with 
colour. It was 210 feet in length, !il in 



( 1 ) KASIKUN PEDIMENT OF THE TEMPLE OF ZEUS AT OLYMPIA*, DKSHJNKD BY PiKONlUtt. 
(Contest botwoon Pelops and (Etiouiaus.) 



( 2 ) WES'I'KIIN PEDIMENT OF THE TEMPLE OP ZKTI8 AT OLYMPIA; DESIGNED BY ALL'AMENES. 
(Buttle between the Centaurs and Lapithse.) 


stddnim^ and with this year begins the 
Olympiad reckoning prevalent among the 
historians from the time of TlmsBus. The 
duration of the festival was in course of 
time extended to at least five days. 

The place where the festival was cele- 
brated was the Altis (.see Plan), a sacred 
precinct at the foot of the hill of Cronus 
{Kr6n6s)^ 40B feet high. The precinct, which 
was about 750 feet long by 570 feet broad, 
was surrounded by a wall ascribed to Hera- 
cles, having entrances at the N.W. and S.W. 
The centre, both by position and by reli- 
gious association, was formed by the great 
sacrificial altar of Zeus^ which rose on an 
elliptical base 128 feet in circumference 
to a height of 32 feet, and was composed 
of the ashes of the victims mingled with 
the water of the Alphous. Round it were 
grouped the four most important sanctuaries, 


breadth, and 65 in height. The outer hall 
had 6 columns along its breadth and 13 
along its length (each 34 feet high), while 
the inner hall had a double row of 7 columns. 
The eastern pediment was occupied by a re- 
presentation of the contest betw^een Pelops 
and (EnSmaus, with Zeus as the centre (fig. 
1); the western, by one of the battle between 
the Centaurs and Lapithse, with Apollo as 
centre (fig. 2). The former was designed by 
the already-mentioned Paeonius ; the latter, 
by Alcamenes of Athens. 

The accompanying cuts indicate the 
figures belonging to the two pediments, 
so far as their fragmentary portions were 
recovered in the excavations begun by 
the Germans in 1875. [While the outer 
metopes beneath these pediments had no 
ornament except a large plain boss on 
each, twelve other metopes sculptured 
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with reliefs used to adorn the outer peted together, the first in the final heat 
walls at each end of the cella or temple being proclaimed victor. About 724 B.c. 
proper, six over the door of the the double course (dlaulds) was introduced, 

and six over that of the 6puth6d6m6s, in which the runners had to make a circuit 
All of these have been discovered; four of the goal and return to the starting-point; 
by the French in 182^, and eight by the about 720 came the dOlichos or long race, 
Germans in 1875-9. Their subjects 
are the labours >f Heracles. The best 
preserved of the series, and one of 
them which, as compared with the 
rest, is app|irently the work of a 
mature and well- trained school of 
sculpture, is that represeuiting He- 
racles bearing the heavens. Atlas 
stands by, offering to Heracles the 
apples of the HespSrIdgs, and on the 
other side one of the daughters of 
Atlas is touching the hero’s burden 
with her arm, as though endeavouring 
to aid him in sustaining it (fig. 3),] 

In the chamber at the western end of 
the cella stood the greatest work of 
Greek art, wrought in gold and ivory 
by Phidias {q.v,). Outside the sacred 
inclosure, though still in direct con- 
nexion with it, were, to the west, tlie 
Gymndslnm^ and to the east the 
Hippodrome and the Stddlnm. [The 
Hippodrome has been washed away 
by the encroachments of the Alpheus. 

The Stadium, which was 600 Olympic 
feet in length, has been excavated to (3) of the 

an extent sufficient to determine the (Reduced from ()vcibeck’H 0:1.) 

length of the single course, between 

the starting-place and the goal, to be 192'27 where the distance of the stadium had to 

metres = 630-8 1845073 English feet. The be covered cither 6, 7, 8, 12, 20, or 29 times 

Olympic foot therefore measured *3204 of [Scholiast on Soph., 691]; in 

a metre = 1*051 2(X)36 feet. The parallel the pentathl6n^ or five-told contest, con- 

grooves in the slabs of stone at each end of sisting of leaping, running, quoit [diskos) 

the Stadium still show the spot where the and spear- throwing, and wrestling (the last 



feet of the competitors in _ _ 

the footrace were planted . v/ . 

at the moment immediately i 

preceding the start. There ® ^ 

is room for 20 at either end, ” ' . / ... 

separated from one another ... . 

by posts at intervals of four ^ ^ ** 

Olympic feet from one another (fig, 4).] 

The festival consisted of two parts: (1) 
the presentation of offerwys^ chiefly of 
course to Zeus, but also to the other gods 
and heroes, on the part of the Eloans, the 
sacred embassies and other visitors to the 
feast ; and (2) the coutests. In the first 
Olympiad the contest consisted of a simple 
^atch in the Stadium (race-course) which 
had a length of a trifle more than 210 
yards. The runners ran in heats of four, 
and then the winners in each heat com- 


( 4 ) * TJIK START I NU-l* LACK IN TIIK STADIUM AT OLYMPIA. 

, 4).] I being also practised by itself) ; in 688, box- 
Larts: (1) ing. In 680 chariot-racing on the Hippo- 
•biefly of 1 drome was introduced, and, though this 
ther gods was twice as long as i]\e Stadium^ it had 
loans, the to be traversed from eight to twelve times 
rs to the | in both directions (at fii*st with four horses, 
the first I after 5(X) with mules, and after 408 with 
a simple j two horses). From 648 there were races, 
se) which ' in which the horsemen, towards the end of 
than 210 j the race, had to leap from their horses and 
8 of four, run beside them with the bridle in their 
leat com- hands. With the same year began the 
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practice of the pancrdtldn (a combination 
of wrestling and boxing); with 520, the 
race in armour, with helmet, greaves and 
shield, though afterwards the shield alone 
was carried. Competitions between heralds 
and truinpotors also found a place here. 
Originally it was only men who took part 
in the contests ; but after 632, boys also 
shared in them. 

The contests were open only to freemen 
of pure Hellenic descent, provided that no 
poi-sonal disgrace had in any way attacJied 
to them ; but, after the Romans came into 
closer relationship with Greece, they were 
opened to them also, and indeed (^as is well 
known) the Romans were not officially con- 
sidered barbarians. Even to barbarians 
how'over, and to slaves, permission was 
given to view them, while it was refused 
to all married women [Pausanias, vi 20, 
§ 9], or more probably all women what- 
soever, except the priestess of Deineter, 
who even received a place of honour among 
the spectators. Those who took part in 
the competitions had to take a solemn oath 
at the altar of Zeus to the effect that they 
had spent at least ten months in prepara- 
tion for the games, and that they would 
not resort to any unfair trick in the course 
of their contest: tliis oath was taken for 
boy competitors by an older relative. 
Special practice for thirty days at Elis was 
also usual, but probably only for those who 
were coming forward for the first time. 
The duties of heralds and judges were dis- 
charged by the appointed by 

popular election from among the Eloans 
themselves. Their number rose in course 
of time from 1 to 2, 9, 10, and 12, but after 
348 it was always 10. Distinguished by 
purple robes, wreaths of bay-leaves, and a 
seat of honour opposite the Stadium^ they 
kept guard over the strict observance of 
all the minute regulations for the contests, 
and in general maintained order. In these 
duties they were supported by a number of 
attendants provided with staves. Trans- 
gressions of the laws of the games, and 
unfairness on the part of competitors, were 
punished by forfeiture of the prize or by 
fines of money, which went to the revenue 
of the temple. Out of the mone}'' from 
penalties of this kind, a whole row of 
bronze images of Zeus (called zdnSs) was 
erected in front of the eleven treasure- 
houses along the eastern end of the northern 
wall of the Altis. 

The games were opened with the sound 
of trumpets and the proclamation of 


' heralds, the marshalling of the various 
■ competitors in the Stadium^ accompanied 
! by the announcement of their name and 
j country by the herald, and the appointment 
1 by lot of the pairs of combatants. The 
victors in the several pairs of competitors 
, had then apparently to contend in couples 
with each other until one couple alone 
remained, and the winner in this was 
declared victor. If the number of com- 
batants had been uneven, so that one of 
tnem had remained without an opponent, 
he had finally to meet this rival. Tlu^ con- 
j tests were €ac(iompanicd by the music of 
i flutes. The name of the victor (and one, 

I whom no adversary had come forward to 
j meet, counted for victor), as well as his 
home, were proclaimed aloud by the herald, 
and a palm-branch presented to him by the 
HelldmjdlcL The actual prize he only 
received at the general and solemn distri- 
bution on the last day of the festival. Tin's 
was originally some article of value, but, 
at the command of the Delphic ora-cle, this 
custom was dropped, and the victors were 
graced by a wreath of the leaves of the 
sacred wild olive, said to have been origi- 
nally planted bj’’ Heracles, which had been 
cut with a golden knife by a boy of noble 
family with both parents living. After 
about 540 the victors also possessed the 
right to put up statues of themselves in, 
the Altis. 

The festival ended with a sacrifice made 
by the victors wearing their crowns at the 
six double altars of the hill of Cronus, and 
with a l>anquet in the Prytdni^um of the 
Altis. Brilliant distinctions awaited the 
victor on his return home, for his victory 
was deemed to have reflected honour on 
his native land at large. Ho made his 
entry, clad in purple, upon a chariot drawn 
by four white horses, amidst the joyous 
shouts of all the people, and then rode amid 
an exultant escort to the temple of the 
highest god, and there deposited his wreatli 
as a votive offering. During the ride, as 
also at the banquet which followed there- 
upon, the song of victory, often composed 
by the most celebrated poets, was chanted 
by choral bands. There was no lack of 
other rewards : at Athens the Olympian 
j victor received 5(X) drnchmee, the right to 
j a place of honour at all public games, and 
board in the Pinjtaneum for the rest of 
I his life. The opportunity afforded by the 
I assembling of so vast a crowd from all 
I parts of Greece at 01ymj)ia was utilized, 

I from about the middle of the 5th century 
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boforo Christ, by authors, orators, poets, and 
artists, to make themselves known in the 
widest circles b}’^ the recital or exhibition 
of their works. When the compliment of a 
crown was offered by one state to another, 
the distinction was made generally known 
by being jmoclaiined by the heralds at the 
Olympian Games. 

[Olympieum (Gr. Oli/inplrion). The temple 
of Zens Olymptus in the southern quarter 
of At hems, between the Acropolis and the 
Ilissiis. It was built on the site of an 
ancient temple of Zeus ascribed to Deu- 
calion. The building was begun after 53» 
B.C., under the tyrant Pisistriltus, but was 
susjiended on the expulsion of his son 
Hippias, B.c. 510. Its original architecture 
was probably Doric. The names of the 
architects wore Antistates, Callseschrus, 
Antimrichides, and Porlnus. It was con- 
tinued in the Corinthian style under the 
Syrian king AntiOchus Epiphanes (B.C. 
175-164), who employed for the purpose a 
Roman architect, Cossutius. It was com- 
pleted by the Roman emperor Hadrian, 
probably between A.D. 125 and 130, the 
year of its dedication. On this occasion 
an oration was delivered by the famous 
rhetorician PSlSmon, and Olympic games 
instituted on the model of those at Olympia. 
The emperor identified himself with Zeus 
and assumed the title of Olympius, causing 
a statue of himself to be placed in the 
temple and claiming divine honours from 
the priests. The first of these priests was 
the celebrated Herodes Atticus (q.v.). 
When Pausanias visited Athens about 170 
A.D., the temple had been recently finished. 
He gives no description of the fabric, but 
states that the image of the god was of 
enonnous size, only excelled by the cMossi 
of Rhodes and Rome (i 18 § 6-8). It was 
of gold and ivory, and on its base were 
reliefs representing the battle of the 
Athenians with the Amar-oiis (i 17 § 2). 
In the precinct a great number of statues 
of Hadrian were erected by the cities of the 
Greek world ; the largest of these, that 
erected by Athens, stood at the west end of 
the temple. Among the statues of earlier 
date was one of Isocrates. There was Jilso 
a fine group consisting of some Persians 
Tipholding a bronze tripod, and also an 
archaic bronze statue of Zeus. Lastly, in 
the ])recinct there was a temple of Cronus 
and Rhea, the sacred inclosure of which 
extended down to the Ilissus. 

Some of the Doric columns of the original 
bu'Ming were carried off to Rome by Sulla 


in 86 B.c. to adorn the temple of lupUrr 
Capitol tuns. In respect to its arcliitecturo 
the temple must ho regarded as mainly tlh) 

I work of the 2nd century B.C. rather than 
I the 2nd century A.D. The building was 
I octostyle, dipteral, and probably hyptethral. 
As designed by Cossutius in the former 
century, it must have possessed more thar 
10(1 Corinthian columns, arranged in doubled 
row's of 20 each on the north and south 
sides, and in triple rows of 8 each at the 
ends. The columns were of Pentelic 
marble, 56 i feet high, and 5-5 J- feet in 
diameter. The ruins in their present con- 
dition consist of 16 columns in two groups. 
To the east stand 13, which are compara- 
tively intact, and for the most part bear 
their architraves. About 100 feet to the 
west are three others, two still erect ; the 
third was overthrown by a storm in 1852. 
The excavations of 1861 showed that the 
I temple did not lie in the centre of the pre- 
cinct, but considerably nearer its northern 
wall. 

The temple of the era of Pisistnl-tus is 
mentioned by Thucydides (ii 5) as one of 
the old temples in the southern part of the 
city. In respect to its origin, as well as 
its vast dimensions, Aristotle (Pol. v 11) 
compares it to the works of the dynasty 
of Cypselus at Corinth, the Pyramids of 
Egypt, and the public buildings erected 
by POlycrUtes of SAmos. As a monument 
of tyranny it was naturally left unfinished 
by democratical Athens. Livy (xli 20 
§ 8) describes it as ununi in terris in- 
cdhdtuvi magnUndlne dl?i. In allu- 
sion to the long time during which it 
remained uncompleted, Lucian {Icaromcn. 
24) represents Zeus as getting impatient to 
know when the Athenians intended to finish 
his temple. Lastly, Vitruvius (vii prmf. 
15-17) mentions it as one of the four most 
famous examples of marble architecture. 

The ruins w'ere first identified by a Prus- 
sian archaeologist, Transfeldt, in 1673-4, 
and independently by Stuart and Revett, 
whose great work on the Antiquities of 
Athens was published in 1762-1816. The 
first description pretending to any accuracy 
of detail was in the letter sent from 
Smyrna by Francis Vernon in 1676 and 
published in Spon’s Voyage, The site has 
been explored in recent times by Rhiiso- 
pulos in 1861 {Ephemeris Arch., 1862, pp. 
31 ^.)y and Penrose {Journal of Hellenic 
Studies, viii 272, and Principles of 
Athenian Architectxire, new ed.). A com- 
prehensive monograph on the subject by 
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L. Bevier is included in the Papers of the 
Auieriran Classical School at Athens^ 1885, 
vol. i 183 222.1 [J. PI S.] 

Olympus. 1 ^ 1 ) A mountain situated in 
Thosj^aly, the summit of which [nearly 
10,000 ieet above the sea] rises from the 
region of the earth’s atmosphere into the sk}", 
and was, according to the earliest ])opular 
belief of the (treeks, the abode of the higher 
(hence naim^l Olymjuan) gods. Below the 
summit, which, according to Homer’s 
description, is never rnlHed by winds or 
drenched with rain, but is always radiant 
in (doudless splendour [Od. vi 42 45], comes 
the region of clouds, which Zens at one time 
gathers together and at another dispels ; it 
forms the boundary between the celestial 
region and that of the earth, and accordingly 
Homer elsewhere implies that the clouds 
are the gates of heaven, which are guarded 
by the Hours [H, v 749], On the highest 
peak Zeus has his throne, and it is there 
that he summons the assemblies of the gods. 
The abodes of the other gods were imagined 
to be placed on the precipices and in the 
ravines of the mountain. When the height 
of the vault of heaven came to be regarded 
as the abode of the gods, the name Olympus 
was transferred to the sky. 

(2) One of the mythic poets and musicians 
belonging to Phrygian mythology, pupil of 
Marsyas. The art of flute-playing, invented 
by Marsyas, was supposed to have been per- 
fected by Olympus. A Phrygian family, 
in which the art of flute-playing was here- 
ditar}', traced their descent from him. The 
I*hrygian Olympus, wh o lived about the 7th 
century before Christ, invented the auletic 
ndrnos {q.v.\ and brought it into esteem 
among the Asiatic Greeks, was said to have 
been descended from the mythical Olympus. 

Omen. The Roman term for a favour- 
able or unfavourable sign, especially a word 
spoken by chance, so far as it drew the at- 
tention of the hearers to itself and appeared 
to bo a prognostic. An omen could be ac- 
cepted or repudiated, and even taken in an 
arbitrary s uise, except in the case of words 
which already had in themselves a favour- 
able or unfavourable signiflcation. For 
example, when Crassus was embarking on 
his unfortunate expedition against the Par- 
thian s, and a man in the harbour was selling 
dry iigs from Caunus with the cry CaunMSj 
which sounded like cave ne eas, “ beware of 
going,” this was an evil omen [Cic., De Div. 
ii 84]. On festal occasions care was taken 
to protect oneself from such omens ; for 
example, when sacrifice was being made, by 
D. c. A. 


I veiling the head, by commanding silence, 
and by music that drowned any word 
spoken. People were particularly careful 
at solemn addresses, now year greetings, 
and the like. On the other hand, for the 
sake of the good omen, it was usual to open 
levies and censuses by calling out those 
names that were of good import, siudi as 
Valerius (from vdlerC^ to be strong), Salvlus 
(from salvPi'Cj to be well), etc. [Cic., Pro 
ScaurOj 30. The word omen probably 
means a voice or uttei anco]. 

Omph^le. daughter of lardanus, widow 
of Tmolus, and (picen of Lydia, with whom 
HerAcles si>ont three years in bondage. {See 
Heracles.) 

Omph&lds. A marble boss in the temple 
of Apollo at Delphi, which was regarded 
as the centre of the earth. {See Delphic 
Oracle.) 

On&ger. A catapult for hurling stones. 
{See further^ Artillery.) 

Onatas. A Greek artist, the chief repre- 
sentative of the iEginetan school of sculpture 
in bronze, about 460 b.c. Besides statues of 
the gods, such as an ApoUo at PergamSn, 
admired for its size and execution [Pau- 
sanias, viii 42 § 7], we hear of groups of 
his, rich in figures, drawn either from the 
heroic epoch, as for example the ten Greek 
heroes casting lots as to who should under- 
take the battle with Hector [f&, v 25 § 8] ; 
or from contemporary history, such as the 
votwe offering of the Tarentines^ containing 
equestrian and pedestrian combatants, and 
consecrated at Delphi for their victory over 
the barbarian Peucetians [ib, x 13 § 10]. 
He also executed a group representing HiPro 
of Syracuse with the chariot in which he 
had been victorious at Olympia [ib, viii 42 
§ 8]. [His most remarkable work was the 
bronze figure of the black DPmetPr, in a 
cavern thirty stadia f^om Phlgaleia in the 
south-east corner of Elis (ib. viii 42).] 

Onesandrus (wrongly Onosandrus). A 
Greek philosopher, the composer of a work 
dedicated to Q. Vei'anius, consul in 49 a.d., 
and dealing with the Duty of a General, in 
which he treats the subject in philosoj)hical 
commonplaces, without any practical ac- 
quaintance with it, and simply from an 
ethical point of view. 

dnesicritus. A Greek historian, of the 
island of AstypAlaea or iEgina. In ad- 
vanced years he was a pupil of the Cynic 
Di6genes, and then accompanied Alexander 
the Great upon his exj)edition. By order of 
Alexander ho investigated, with N^archus, 
the route by sea from India to the mouths 

F F 
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of the Euphrates and Tigris. He after- 
wards lived at the court of Lysiiriiicdius, 
king of Thrace. During Alexander’s life 
he began a comprehensive history of that 
personage, which fell into disrepute owing 
to its exaggerations and its false accounts 
of distant lands [Strabo, p. 628]. Only 
scanty fragments of^it are preserved. 

dnirdcritlce (Gr. bneirdkrlWce). The art 
of interpreting dreams. {See Mantike and 
Dreams.) 

Onirds (Greek Oneirds), The god of 
dreams {q^v.), • 

dndmacritus. An Athenian, who lived 
at the , 30 urt of PisistrStus and his sons. 
At the request of Pisistratus, he prepared 
an edition of the Homeric poems. He was 
an industrious collector, and also a forger 
of old oracles and poems. Those which go 
under the name of Orpheus are regarded as, 
for the most part, concocted by himself. He 
was detected in forging an oracle of Musaeus, 
and banished from Athens by the Pisistra- 
tldae ; but he was afterwards reconciled to 
them, and in their interest induced Xerxes, 
by alleged oracular responses, to decide 
upon his war with Greece [Herodotus, viii 6]. 

Ondsandrus. See Onesaxdrus. 

dpalia and Opdconsiva. Eeasts of the 
Roman goddess Ops (q.v,), 

Opheltes. Son of kingLycurgus of Nemea. 
He was killed by a serpent at the time of 
the expedition of the Seven against Thebes 
{q.v,\ owing to the negligence of his nurse 
Hypsipyle {q.v.\ who laid the boy on the 
grass while she showed the thirsty heroes 
the way to a spring of water. It was in his 
memory that the Nemeaii games were ori- 
ginally celebrated, and he was worshijq>ed 
there under the name Archem6rus {q*v.)j 
given him by the seer Amphiaraus. 

Opisthdddmus {lit. a back chamber). The 
room which in many Greek temples adjoined 
the temple chamber itself at the rear, and 
which often served for the preserving of the j 
temple treasure, and indeed even of the | 
State moneys. For the latter purpose the I 
Athenians used the opistliodomus [of the 
old temple of Athene, and afterwanJs (ac- 
cording to the ordinary view) the western 
chamber] of the Parthenon at Athens [Aris- 
toph. Piutus^ 1192; Dem. Synfa.r. 14; 
Timocr. 136]. {See Temple, and plan of 
Acropolis.) 

Oppian. A Greek didactic poet, of Ana- 
zarbus in Cilicia. In the second half of 
the 2nd century a.d., under the empei-or 
Marcus Aurelius, he composed a didactic 
poem IldlifAdlca in five books, on the 


habits of hslies and the method of (ap- 
turing them. It is written in an ornate 
though often bombastic, style. He was 
formerly confounded with Oppian, the 
author of a didactic poem on the Chase^ 
consisting of four books, and entitled Cy)ie- 
gePtca^ written in a harsh, dry style, and 
in halting verse. The author of the (Jyne- 
getica lived under Caracalla about the and 
of the 2nd centuiy, and came from Apainr\a 
in Syria. A poem on bird-catching, Ly> //,- 
tlca^ preserved to us only in a paraphrase 
by Eutecnius, was also wrongly ascribeii 
to the author of the Hnlieutlca, 

Ops {ahund(inei\ plenty). The old Italian 
goddess of fertility, wife of Saturn, w ith 
whom she shared the temple on the Capitol 
and ^the festival of the SCifurndlia^ wdiile 
the dpdlia were held in her honour on the 
19th December. As goddess of sowing a nd 
reaping she had, under the name Conslriji^ 
on August 25th a special festival, the O/^c- 
conslvaj at which however only the ^'estnJs 
and one of the pontif ices could be presmit. 
As her abode was in the earth, her wor- 
shippers invoked her while seated and 
touching the ground [Macrobius, Satur- 
nalia^ i 10], Just as Saturn was identilie<i 
with Cr6nus, so Ops w'as afterwards iden- 
tified with Rhea, and then, as mother of 
Jupiter, honoured along with Juj)iter him- 
self on the Capitol. 

Optatianus. See Pokkirius. 

Optimates {lit. “ those belonging to the 
best or noblest ”). At Rome, in the last 
century of the Republic, this title was 
borne by the adherents of the “ best men 
in a political sense {i.e. the conservatives)^ 
working in the interests of the Senate 
and the aristocracy of office {nObUSSf see 
Nowility), and in opposition to the demo- 
crats {populCirPs). 

Oracles (Gr. viantcid,^ “ oracular responses,’^ 
or the seats of oracles ” ; chrPsterU is used 
in the same senses, and also of victims 
offered by those consulting an oracle). The 
seats of the w’orshi]) of some special divi- 
nity, where piophecies were imparted with 
the sanction of the divinity, either by tlie 
priests themselves or with their co-opera- 
tion. There were a great many such places 
in all Gr(;ek countries, and these may be 
divided, according to the method in w'hich 
the prophecy was ma<le known, into tour 
main divisions: (1) oval oracles, (2) oracles 
by sign.s, (H) oracles by dreams^ and (4) 
oracles of the dead. 

Tlie jm>st levered oracles were those of 
the first class, where the divinity, almost in- 
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variably the seer-god Apollo, orally revealed 
his will through the lips of inspired prophets 
or proj)hetesses. The condition of frenzy 
was produced for the most part by physical 
indnence : tlj<* breathing of earthly vaj30urs 
or drinking of the water of oracular foun- 
tains. The words spoken whilst in this state 
were generally fashioned by the priests into 
a reply to the questions proposed to them. 
The most famous oracle of this kind was 
that of Delphi (sfce DELriiic Oracle). Be- 
side this there existed in Greece Proper a 
large number of oracles of Apollo, as at Abae 
in Phocis, in different places of Boeotia, in 
Eubata, and at Argos, where the priestess 
derived her inspiration from drinking the 
blood of a lamb, one being killed every 
month. Not less numerous were the oracles 
of Apollo in Asia Minor. Among those 
that of the Didyma^an Apollo at Miletus 
traced its origin to the old family of the 
Branchidfo, the descendants of Apollo\s son 
Branchus. Before its destruction by Xerxes, 
it came nearest to the reputation of the Del- 
phian. Hero it was a priestess who pro- 
ydiesied, seated on a wheel-shaped disc, after 
she had bathed the hem of her robe and her 
feet in a spring, and had breathed the steam 
arising from it. Tlie oracle at Clarus near 
C6l5ph6n (see Manto) was also very ancient. 
Here a priest, after simply hearing the 
names and the number of those consulting 
the oracle, drank of the water of a spring, 
and then gave answer in verse. 

The most respected among the oracles 
where prophecy was given by siffns was 
that of Zeus of Dodona (q.v.), mentioned 
as early as Homer [Od, xiv 327 = xix 
296], where predictions were made from 
the rustling of the sacred oak, and at a 
later time from the sound of a brazen 
cymbal. Another mode of interpreting by 
signs, as practised especially at the temple 
of Zeus at Olympia by the lamidae, or 
descendants of l3,mus, a son of Apollo, was 
that derived from the entrails of victims 
and the burning of the sacrifices on the 
altar. There were also oracles connected 
with the lot or dice, one especially at the 
temple of Henlcles at Bfira in Acha^a; and 
prophecies were also delivered at Delphi by 
means of lots, probably only at times when 
the Pythia was not giving responses. The 
temple of the Egyptian Ammon, who was 
identified with Zeus, also gave oracles by 
moans of signs. 

Oracles given in dreams were generally 
connected with the temples of Asclepius. 
After certain preliminary rites, sick per- 


sons had to sleep in those temples ; the 
priests interpreted their dreams, and dic- 
tated accordingly the means to be taken to 
insure recovery. The most famous of these 
oracular shrines of the healing god was the 
temple at Epidaurus, and next to this the 
temple founded thence at Pergamum in 
Asia Minor. Equally famous were the 
similar oracles of the seer Amphiilraus at 
Oropus, of Trophonitis at I jebadea in B<eotia, 
and of the seers Mopsus and AmphTlochus 
at Mallus in Cilicia {q.v,). In later times 
such oracles were connected with all sanc- 
tuaries of Isis and Sfirapis. 

At oracles of the dead {psTfchomantcia) 
the souls of deceased persons were evoked in 
order to give the information desired. Thus 
in Homer [Od. xi] Odysseus betakes himself 
to the entrance of the lower world to ques- 
tion the spirit of the seer Tiresfas. Oracles 
of this kind were especially common in 
places where it was supposed there was an 
entrance to the lower world ; as at the city 
of Cichyrus in Epirus (where there was 
an Acherusian lake as well as the rivers 
of Acheron and Cocytus, bearing the same 
names as those of the world below), at the 
promontory of Tamarum in Laconia, at Hera- 
clea in Pontus, and at Lake Avemus near 
Cumse in Italy, At most of them oracles 
were also given in dreams ; but there were 
some in which the inquirer was in a waking 
condition when he conjured up the spirits 
whom ho wished to question. 

While oracles derived either from dreams 
or from the dead were chosen in preference 
by superstitious people, the most important 
among oral oracles and those given by means 
of signs had a political significance. On all 
serious occasions they were questioned on 
behalf of the State in order to ascertain the 
divine will : this was especially the case with 
the oracle of Delphi {see Delphic Oracle). 
In consequence of the avarice and partisan- 
ship of the priests, as well as the increasing 
decline of belief in the gods, the oracles 
gradually fell into abeyance, to revive again 
everywhere under the Roman emperors, 
though they never regained tlie political 
importance they had once had in ancient 
Greece. 

Such investigation of the divine will was 
originally quite foreign to the Romans. 
Even the mode of prophecying by means 
of lots {see Sortes), practised in isolr^*^ 
regions of Italy, and even in the 
neighbourhood of Rome, as 
-“specially at Prseneste, did ; 
use, at all eventsjp; 
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generally regarded with contempt. 
Romans did not consult even the Sibylline 
verses in order to forecast the future. On 
the other hand, the growth of superstition 
in the imperial period not only brought the 
native oracles into repute, but caused a 
general resort to foreign oracles besides. 
The inclination to this kind of prophecy 
seems never to have beeii more generally 
spread among the masses of the people than 
at this time. Apart from the Oreek oracular 
deities, there were the oriental deities 
whose worship was nearly everywhere com- 
bined with predictions. In most of the 
famous sanctuaries the most various forms 
of prophecy were represented, and the 
stranger they were, the better they were 
liked. In the case of the oral oracles the 
responses in earlier times wore for the most 
part composed in verse : on the decay of 
poetic productiveness, they began to take 
the form of prose, or of passages from the 
poets, the Greeks generally adopting lines 
of Homer or Euripides, the Italians, lines 
of Vergil. The public declaration of oracles 
ended with the official extermination of 
paganism under Th^6d6slus at the end of 
the 4th century. 

Orchestic. See Dancing. 

Orchestra. The space of the Greek 
theatre situated in front of the stage, in 
which the chorus wont through its evolu- 
tions. Ill the Roman theatre it was ab- 
sorbed in the area occupied by the audience. 
{See Theatre.) 

Orcus. In Roman mythology, a peculiar 
divinity of the dead, a creation of the 
popular beliefs. He carried men off to the 
ower world, and kept the dead imprisoned 
there. His name, like that of the Greek 
Hades, served to denote the lower world. 

Dis Pater.)^ 

Oreads (Gr. Oreiad^s), The mountain 
Nymphs. {See Nymphs.) 

Oreibdslos (Lat. Onbaslus) of PergSmum, 
physician and adviser of the emperor Julian 
the Apostate, after whose death (363 a.d.) 
he was banisiied by his successors Viilens 
and V^ientinlanus, and lived among the bar- 
barians. He was afterwards recalled. He 
seems not to have died before the beginning 
of the 6th century. At the suggestion of 
Julian be composed, on the plan of abstracts 
from earlier works, a medical treatise 
{S^n&gOge latrlkS) in 72 books, of which 
some 22 are preserved, partly in the Greek 
original and partly in a Latin rendering. 

He himself prepared for his son Eustathius 
a conspectus {Synopm) of the larger work 


in 3 books, only part of which has 
] puhlishoil. 

firestes. The youngest child and only 
son of Agamemnon and Clytuuniiestra. In 
Homer \Od. iii 306] it is only stated tliat 
in the eighth year after tlie murder of his 
lather, who was never able to see him again 
after his return iioine, lie came back from 
Athens and took a bloody vengeance on 
.Egisthiis and his mother. In later legend 
• he is described as doomed to death, but sav<d 
; from his father’s murderers by liis nurse 
' Arsln6e or his sister Elec.tra, and brouglit 
by a trusty slave to Phanote on Parnassus 
to king StrcSphlus, liiisbaiui of Auaxibia, tlie 
sister of Agamemnon. Here he lives in tlio 
; most intimate friendship with Pjd^ldes, his 
i protector’s son, until his twentieth year, 

! and then comes with his friend, by Apollo’s 
j direction, to MveenaB, and in c.oncert with 
i Electra effects the deed of vengeance. This 
deed is represented in Homer as one in- 
disputably glorious and ever^^wliere com- 
mended ; but in later legend Orestes is, after 
his mother’s murder, attacked by delusions 
and harassed by the Erinyes. According 
to ^Eschylus, in his EumrnideH, the Furies 
do not suffer him to escape even after he is 
purified in the Delphian temple. Acting 
on the advice of Apollo, he presents himself 
at Athens before the court of the Are5p3.gus, 
which on this occasion is instituted by 
Athene for the trial of homicide. The 
goddesses of vengeance appear as prose- 
cutors, Apollo as his witness and advocate, 
and on the trial i-esulting in an equality of 
votes, Athene with her voting pebble decides 
in his favour. According to Euripides, in 
his Iphigenla among the Tauri, Orestes 
goes with Pyladas (as in jEschylus) by 
Apollo’s advice, to the Tauric Chersonese, 
in order to fetch thence the image of 
Artemis which had fallen from heaven in 
former times. The friends are captured 
upon landing, and according to the custom 
of the country, are to be sacrificed to 
Artemis, when the priestess, IphlgSnia {q-v.), 
and Orestes recognise one another as sister 
and brother, and escape to Greece with the 
image of the goddess. According to the 
Peloponnesian myth, Orestes spent the time 
of his delusion in Arcadia [Pamanias, viii 5 
§ 4], and after he had on one occasion in a 
fit of frenzy bitten off a finger, the Eume- 
nides appeared to him in a dream, in white 
robes, as a token of reconciliation. After 
he is cured, he places himself, by the mur- 
der of Aletes, .^gisthus’ son, in possession 
of his father’s dominion, Mycenae, and 
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marries his sister iidectra to Py lades. 
HermtOne, daughter of M^iielaus, had been 
betrothed to himself, but during his wan- 
derings she was carried otf by Achilles’ son 
Neoptc>lemus. After Orestes had slain the 
latter at Delphi, he marrieil llermione, and 
through her came into possession of Sparta. 
His son by this marriage was Tisamenus. 
He died of a serpent’s bite in Arcadia, and 
was buried at Tegea: his reputed remains 
were afterwards, by the direction of the 
oracle, Ijrought to Sparta [HcroiL i 67]. 

OrgSon^s. The Athenian term for the 
members of a society for the observance of a 
divine cult rmt belonging to the State reli- 
gion, especially those who, without belonging 
to the old families («cc Gknnktje), neverthe- 
less like them formed a family union origi- 
nating in descent from the same ancestors, 
and possessed a special family worship. The 
adoption of the children of families belong- 
ing to such a religious society occurred, as 
with the Gennetae, at the siime time as 
their enrolment into the phra tries at the 
feast of the Apatilria (g'.v.). 

Orgies (Gr. orgla). The ordinary Greek 
term for ceremonies, generally connected 
with the worship of a divinity, but especially 
secret religious customs to which only the 
initiated were admitted, and equivalent in 
meaning to ‘‘ mysteries.” It was customary 
to designate as Orgies the mysteries of the 
worship of Dionysus in particular. These 
were sometimes celebrated with wild and 
extravagant rites. 

Orib&sius. See OKEinAsios. 

Orion. (1) A mythical hunter of gigantic 
size and strength and of great beauty. 
He was the son of Hyrl^s of Hyria in 
Boeotia ; or (according to another account) 
of PSseidon, who gave him the power to 
walk over the sea as well as over dry land. 
He is sometimes represented as an earth- 
born being. 

Many marvellous exploits were ascribed 
to him : for instance, the building of the 
huge harbour-dam of Zaiicle (Messana) and 
the upheaving of the promontory of P^lorum 
in Sicily [Diodorus, iv 85]. After his wife 
Side had been cast into Hades by Hera for 
having dared to compare herself to that 
goddess in beauty, he crossed the sea to 
Chios in order to woo M6r6}^, the daughter ! 
of (En6pion, son of Dionysus and Ariadne. , 
As he violated her in a fit of intoxication, 
(Enopion blinded him in his sleep and cast 
him out upon the seashore. He groped 
his way, however, to Lemnos and the smithy j 
of Hephaestus, set one of the latter’s work- ' 


I men, Cedallon, upon his shoulders, and bade 
him guide him to the place where tho 
sun rose; and in tho radiance thereof his 
eyesight returned. (Eiio])ion hid himself 
beneath the earth to escapes his vengeance. 
Eos, smitten with love for Orion, carried 
him otf to Del5s (Ort5'gia'), and there lived 
with him, until the gods in their anger 
caused him to be killed by Artemis with 
her arrows. According to another story, 
Artemis shot him in Chios or Crete, either for 
having challenged her to a contest with the 
quoit, or for having endeavoured to outrage 
her whilst engaged in the chase. Another 
legend relates that the earth, terrified by 
his threat thiit he could root out every wild 
creature from Crete, sent forth a scorpion, 
which killed him with its sting. His tomb 
was shown in TS-iirigra. In Homer [Od. xi 
572] Odysseus sees him in the lower world 
as a shade still pursuing with his club of 
bronze the creatures whom he slew in 
former times. As regards the legend of his 
being placed among the stars, Pleiades 
The morning rising of his constellation, 
which was already known as early as Homer 
[11. xviii 488] denoted the beginning of 
summer, his midnight rising denoted the 
season of the vintage, and his late rising 
the beginning of winter and its storms. 
Whilst he sinks, the Scorpion, which was 
likewise placed among the stars, rises above 
the horizon. Sirius (Gr. SvivIoh)^ the star 
of the dog-days, is described, as earl}" as 
Homer [IL xxii 29], as the dog of Orion. 
Of his daughters MSnippe and MetI6che, 
it was related that they were endowed 
by Aphrodite with beauty and by Athene 
with skill in tho art of weaving; and when, 
on the occasion of a pestilence ravaging 
Bceotia, the sacrifice of two virgins was 
required by the oracle, they voluntarily, to 
save their country, pierced their throats 
with their shuttles. As a reward for their 
voluntary sacrifice, Pors6ph6ne and Pluto 
changed them into comets; while a sanc- 
tuary was built in their honour at Orch6- 
menus, and expiatory ofterings were yearly 
paid to them. 

(2) A Greek scholar born at Thebes in 
Egypt, who taught about the middle of 
the 5th century a.d. at Alexandria and Con- 
stantinople. He is the author of a some- 
what important etymological lexicon, and 
an anthology of maxims collected from the 
old_ Greek poets. 

Orithyia. Daughter of Erechtheus, king 
of Athens, wife of BSreas, mother of C&l&is 
and Zetes. {Cp. Boreas.) 
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Orosius of Spain, a presbyter in Lusitania. 
About 417 A.D., and at the wish of Augustine, 
whom he had sought out in Africa, ho 
composed his history against the heathen 
(HistuiicR contra Pagdnos) in seven books, 
the first attempt at a Christian universal 
history, from Adam to 410 a.d. The tlieory 
of his work is, that the wliolo history of 
mankind is directed by the one God who 
created them, and it aims at refuting the 
charges brought against Christianity by 
showing, that it was not ,to Christianity 
and the abolition of the heathen religion 
that the calamities of the time wore due, 
but that such calamities had always existed, 
and to a still greater degree before Christian 
times. His chief authority is Justin, be- 
sides whom he mainly used Livy, Tacitus, 
Suetonius, and Eutropius. His view of 
the four kingdoms of the world, Babylon, 
Macedon, Carthage, and Rome, prevailed 
throughout the whole of tlie Middle Ages. 

Orpheus, the famous mythical poet, son of 
(Eagrus and the Muse Calliope, who gave 
birth to him on the banks of the Hobrus in 
Thrace. Such was his power in song, that 
he could move trees and rocks and tame 
wild beasts thereby. When his wife, the 
Nymph Eurydice, died of a serpont^s bite 
{see ARlSTiisus), he descended into the lower 
world, and so moved PersephOne by the 
music of his song, that she permitted him to 
take Eurydice Wck with him to the upper 
world, on condition of his not looking round 
during his passage through the realm of 
the dead. In spite of this, his impatience 
led him to gaze back, and Eurydice had to 
return for ever to Hades [Vergil, Georg, 
iv 453-527] 

Mythology describes him as taking part 
in the Argonautic expedition, and repre- 
sents him as encouraging and assisting his 
comrades by his song on many occasions, 
especially while they were passing the 
Sirens. He was tom in pieces upon Hsemus 
by the Thracian Maenads, either for having 
opposed the celebration of their orgies, or 
because, after losing Eurydice, he conceived 
a hatred of all other women. His scattered 
limbs were buried by the Muses in the dis- 
trict of Pifirla on Olympus; but his head and 
lyre, which the Maenads had cast into the 
Hebrus, floated down into the sea, and across 
it to Lesbos, the isle of poets in later days; 
and here they were buried at Methymna 
[Lucian, Adv, Indoctum^ 11]. The name of 
Orpheus (apparently not known to Homer 
and Hesiod) was assumed by the mystic and 
religious sect of the Orphlci, who claimed 


him as their founder. They arose at some 
time after the bth century n.C. In opposi- 
tion to the received views concerning the 
gods, and especially concerning the state of 
the soul after death, and in close connexion 
with Oriental and Egyptian ideas, they 
taught the necessity of a purification of a soul 
by religious consecration and the use of the 
methods of ex})iation alleged to have been 
made known by Orpheus. They declared 
that Orpheus was the most ancient of the 
poets, living long before Homer, and attri- 
buted to him a number of poems of mythical 
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purport. Out of this apocryphal Orphic 
literature there have been preserved from 
the time of the decay of paganism: (1) an 
epic poem on the exploits of Orpheus during 
the Argonautic expedition {ArgOnaiitlca ) ; 
(2) eighty-eight songs of consecration or 
hymns, prayers to various gods and daemons, 
written in hexameter verse and in a bom- 
bastic style, intended to be recited at blood- 
less offerings of incense ; (3) an epic poem 
upon the magical powers of precious stones 
{LUMca). 

Orsildclila. See Iphigenia. 

Oscan Plays. See Atellana. 

Oschdphdria. At Athens a festival in 
honour of Dionysus. {See fuHher Dio- 
NYSIA, 1.) 

Osiris. An Egyptian god, who, with his 
sister and wife Isis enjoyed in Egypt 
the most general worship of all the gods. 
He is the male god of the fructification of 
the land. From him comes every blessing 
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iind all life ; lie gives light and health ; he 
causes the Nile to overflow with its ferti- 
lizing waters, and all things to continue in 
their established order. lie is always re- 
presented in h liman shape and with a human 
head (srr cut:. His hue, a.s that of a god 
who bestows life, 
is green ; his 
sac.red tree is the 
ever-greon tam*a- 
risk. The Ci reeks 
identified him 
with Dfonysus. 

Ojiginally he 
1 nle<l as king over 
Egypt, where he 
introduced agri- 
culture, morality, 
and the worship 
of the gods, until 
Ins brother Ty- 
])hon (Set) con- 
trived by deceit 
to shut him up 
in a chest and 
()nt him to death 
by pouring in 
imoltenlead. The 
murderer cast 
the chest into the 
Nile, which car- 
ried it into the sea. After long search the 
mourning Isis found the chest on the coast 
'f Phoenicia at Byblus, and carefully con- 
cealed it. Nevertheless Typhon discovered 
it in the night, and cut the corpse up into 
fourteen pieces, which he scattered in all 
directions. Isis, however, collected them 
again, and buried them in Philae orAbydus, 
in Upper Egypt. When Horus, tlie son 
of Osiris and Isis, grew up, he took ven- 
geance upon Typhon when, after a most 
obstinate struggle, he had defeated him in 
battle. Although Osiris lived no longer 
upon the earth, he was ever regarded as 
the source of life. In the upper world he 
continues to live and work by the fresh 
power of his youthful son Horus, and in the 
lower world, of which he is king, the spirits 
of those who are found to be just are 
awakened by him to new life. His hue as 
ruler of the lower world is black, his robes 
white, his symbol an eye opened wide as a 
sign of his restoration to the light of day. 

Osiris, by his ever-renewed incarnation 
in the form of the black bull Apis, the 
symbol of generative power, assures for 
the Egyptians the endurance of his favour, 
and the consequent continuance of their 


life in this world and the next. In this 
incarnation he is called Onarhapi (Osiris- 
Apis), the origin of the Greek Serapis {(pv,) 
or Sarapis. The fortunes of Osiris were 
celebrated in magriiticent annual festivals 
connected with mourning ceremonies, in 
which tiie Egyptians, as is observed by the 
ancients [vjj. Plutarch, De Isklc vt Osirkfcj 
32, and yfclian, De Nat. Animal ium 10, 40], 
lamented in Osiris the subsidence of the 
Nile, the cessation of the cool north wind 
(whoso place was taken for a time by the 
hot wind Tyjdioii), the decay of vegetation, 
and the shorteningof the length of the day. 

Ostium. The entrance hall in the Roman 
dwelling-house. (Scr House.) 

Ostracism (Or. osfrdkismos ; i.e. vote by 
potsherd). A mode of judgment by the 
people })ractised in various Greek states 
[Argos, Megai a, Miletus], and especially at 
Athens, by wliich persons whose presence 
appeared dangerous to liberty were banished 
for a certain period, without, however, 
tliereby suffering any loss in reputation 
or property. Ostracism was introduced at 
Athens in 509 b.c. [it was applied (amongst 
others) to Themist6cles, Aristides, Ctmoii, 
and Alcibirides], and was last exercised in 
417 against a demagogue, one Hyperbblus, 
whose insignificance made the measure 
ridiculous, and so produced its abolition 
[Thuc. viii 73; Plutarch, Nicias 11, Aid- 
hiadcH 13). Every year the question was 
put to the people, whether the measure 
appeared necessary ; if they so decided (and 
it was only exceptionally that there was 
occasion for it), the citizens who possessed 
the franchise assembled in the market- 
place, and each wrote upon a sherd {ostrdk6n) 
the name of the person whose banishment 
he deemed desirable. The man whose 
name was found upon not less than 6, (XX) 
sherds had to leave the country in ten days 
at latest, for ten or (later) five years. He 
could, however, at any time be recalled by 
a decree of the people ; and the question, as 
before, was decided by not less than 6,000 
votes [Aristotle, Pol. iii 13 § 15, 17 § 7, v 3 § 3, 
Const. Athens^ 22 ; Plutarch, Anstid. 7. Cp. 
Grote’s History of Greece^ chap, xxxi.l. 

Otus. One of the two Aloadse {q-v.). 

Ov&tio. The Roman term for a minor 
form of triumph. {See further Triumph.) 

dvidius NS.80 {Publius). A Roman poet, 
born March 21st, 43 b.c., at Sulmo (now Sol- 
mono) in the country of the Pseligni, son 
of a wealthy Roman of an old equestrian 
family. He came at an early age to Rome, 
to be educated as a pleader, and enjoyed 
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the tuition of the most famous rhetoricians 
of the time, Porcius Latro and Arellius 
Fuscus. It was not long before the instinct 
for poetry awoke in him with such power 
that it needed all his father’s resolution to 
keep him to his legal studies ; his oratorical 
exercises were simply poems in prose, as is 
testified by one of his fellow students, the 
elder S6n6c3. [Controv, ii 10, 8]. After he 
had visited Greece and Asia to complete 
his education, he entered into political life 
at his father’s desire, and filled several 
subordinate offices. But he soon withdrew 
again from public business, partly on the 
ground of his health and partly from an 
inclination to idleness, and lived only for 
poetry, in the society of the poets of his 
day, among whom he was especially intimate 
with Propertius. Ho came into note as a 
poet by a tragedy called the which 

is now lost, but is much j)raised by ancient 
literary critics, and about the same time he 
produced a series of amatory, and in parts 
extremely licentious, poems. 

When little more than a mere boy, as 
he says himself [Tristia^ iv 10, 69], he 
was given a wife b}^ his father ; but this 
marriage, like a second one, ended in a 
divorce. He derived more satisfaction, as 
well as the advantage of contact with the 
court and with men of the highest distinc- 
tion, from a third marriage, with a widow 
of noble family and high connexions. To 
her influence, perhaps, should be referred 
the fact that he turned his attention to 
more important and more serious works. 
He had almost completed his best known 
work, the Mr'tdrnor phases^ when suddenly, 
in 9 A.D., he was banished for life by j 
Augustus to Tomi on the Black Sea, near I 
the mouths of the Danube. The cause for | 
this severity on the part of the emperor j 
is unknown ; Ovid himself admits that | 
there was a fault on his side, but only an I 
error, not a crime [Tristia i 3, 37]. At all j 
events, the matter directly affected Augus- 
tus ; and as Ovid describes his eyes as the 
cause of his misfortune, it is conjectured 
that he had been an unintentional eye- 
witness of some offence on the part of the 
frivolous granddaughter of the prince, the 
younger Julia, and had neglected to inform ’ 
the emperor of the matter. His indecent I 
amatory poems, to which he also points as i 
the source of the emperor’s displeasure, can j 
at most only have been used as a plausible I 
excuse in the eyes of the public, as they , 
had been published more than ten years i 
before. ‘ 


After a perilous voyage Ovid reached the 
})lace of his exile in the winter of 10-11 
A.i). ; and there, far from his wife and 
from his only daughter, who had inherited 
the ])oetic talent of her father, far from 
his friends and all intercourse with men ot 
genius, he had to pass the last years of 
his life in desolation among the barbarous 
Getie. Even in his exile his poetic talent, 
did not fail him. It was then that In* 
composed his poems of lamentation, entitled 
the Tristia^ and his letters from Pont us, 
j touching proofs of his grief, though also of 
his failing powers. His ceaseless prayers 
and complaints had succeeded in softenin, 
Augustus, when the latter died. All his 
efforts to gain forgiveness or alleviation 
of his condition met with no response from 
Tiberius, and he was compelled to close his 
life, broken-hearted and in exile, 17 a.d. 

His extant works are (1) Love poems 
{Amdri's\ published aliout 14 B.C., in live 
books, and again about 2 B.c. in three books. 
The latter edition is the one we }.x)ssess ; 
some of its forty-nine elegies depict in a 
very sensual way the poet’s life, the centre 
of which is the unknown C6rinna. (2) 
Letters (Epistdlfti), also called TTdnndvs^ 

I rhetorical declamations in the form of love- 
letters sent by heroines to their husbands 
or lovers, ttventy-one in number; the last 
six of these, however, and the fourteenth, 
are considered spurious. (3) Methods for 
beautifying the face {Mftdtcamina FdclCi\ 
advice to w^omen respecting the art of the 
toilette ; this piece has come down to us in 
an incomplete form. (4) The Art of Love 
{Ars Arnandi or AnicltOria)^ in three books, 
published about 2 B.c., advice to men (books 
1 and 2) and women (book 3) as to the 
methods of contracting a love-affair and 
insuring its continuance, a work as frivolous 
as it is original and elal)orate. (5) Cures 
for Love {Rcmedta AntOris)^ the pendant to 
the previous work, and no less offensive in 
substance and tone. (6) The fifteen books 
of the Transformations {Metamorphose 
his only considerable work. It is composed 
in hexameter verse; the material is bor- 
rowed from Greek and (to a less extent) 
from Homan sources, being a collection of 
legends of transformations, very skilfully 
combining jest and earnest in motley alter- 
nations, and extending from chaos to the 
apotheosis of Caesar. When it was com- 
pleted and had received the last touches, the 
work was cast into the flames by Ovid in 
his first despair at banishment, but was 
afterwards rewritten from other copies. 
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(7) A Calendar of Roman Festivals (J*hsti\ 
begun in the last years before his banish- 
ment, and originally in twelve books, cor- 
responding to the number of the months. 
01 these only six are preserved, probably 
because Ovid had not quite completed them 
at Kom(3, and had not the means to do 
so at Tomi. It was originally intended 
for dedicatioji to Augustus. Ai'tar Augustus’ 
death the poet began to revise it, with 
a view to its dedication to Germanicus: he 
did not, howewer, proceed with his revision 
beyond the first book. It contains in elegiac 
metre the most important celestial pheno- 
mena and the festivals of each month, with 
a description of their celebration and an ac- 
count of their origin according to the Italian 
iog(mds. (8) Poems of Lamentation (Tns- 
t/a), to his family, to his friends, and to- 
Augustus, belonging to the years 9-13 A.D., 
in live books ; the first of these was written 
while he was still on his journey to Tomi. 
(9) Letters from Pout us {Epistul(v. ex 
Ponto)^ in lour books, only distinguished 
from the previous poems by their epistolary 
form. (10) Ibis^ an imitation of the poem 
of the same name by Callimachus, who 
had attacked under this name Apollonius 
of Rhodes, consisting of imprecations on a 
faithless friend at Rome, written in the 
learned and obscure style of the Alexandrian 


poets. (11) A short fragment of a didactic 
poem on the fish in the Black Sea (Ildli- 
eutlea)^ written in hexameters. Besides 
these Ovid wrote during his exile nume- 
rous poems which have been lost, among 
them a eulogy of the deceased Augustus in 
the Getic tongue, a sufficient proof of the 
strength of his bent and talent for poetry. 
In both of these respects he is distinguished 
above all other Roman poets. Perhaps no 
one ever composed with less exertion; at 
the same time no one ever used so impor- 
tant a faculty for so trivial a jmrpose. His 
poetry is for tho most part simply enter- 
taining; in this kind of writing he proves 
his mastery by his readiness in language 
and metre, by his unwearied powers of 
invention, by his ever-ready wit, elegance, 
and charm, though, on the other hand, he 
is completely wanting in deep feeling and 
moral earnestness. By his talent Ovid (as 
well as Vergil) has had great influence on 
the further development of Roman [)oetry, 
especially with regard to metro. Many 
imitated his style so closely, that their 
poems were actually attributed to himself. 
Among these, besides a number of Hi’rdidHs 
(see above), we have the Niix^ the nut tree’s 
complaint of the ill-treatment it met with, 
a poem in elegiac verse, which was at all 
events written in the time of Ovid. 


P 


PdrCatus {Ld times Drf^.pdniiis). A Roman 
rhetorician of Burdigalil {Bordeaux)^ a 
younger contemporary and friend of the 
poet Ausoiiius. We possess from his pen 
a panegyric on the emperor TheQdosius the 
Great, delivered before the Senate at Rome 
in 389 B.c. It is distinguished beyond the 
other speeches of this class by a certain 
vigour of thought, and is also of value as 
an historical authority. 

Pactivius {Marcus). The Roman trage- 
dian, born about 220 B.c. at Brundisuim, son 
of Ennius’ sister, and pupil of the poet. Ho 
spent most of his life at Rome, where he 
gained his livelihood as a dramatic poet and 
as a painter. In his old ago he returned 
to Briindisium, and died there, at the age 
of ninety, about 130 B.C. He is the first 
Roman dramatist who confined himself to 
the composing of tragedies. Titles and 
fragments of some thirteen of his imitations 
of Greek plays are preserved, as well as 
fragments of a pradexta (q.v.) entitled 
Panins, whoso hero was probably the victor 


of Pydna, jEmYlTus Panlus. If this small 
number justifies .any opinion on his poetical 
activity, he was far less productive than 
his predecessor Ennius and his successor 
Accius. Nevertheless, he and Accins were 
considered the most important tragedians 
of Rome. In the judgment of literary 
critics, who followed the traditions of the 
Ciceronian age, he was preferred to Accius 
for finish and learning, but Accius excelled 
him in fire and natural power [Horace, 
Ep. ii 1, 55, 56; Quintilian, x 1, 97; see 
Prof. Ncttleship, On Literary Criticism in 
Jiatin Antiquity,” in Journal of Philology, 
xviii 263]. His style was praised for its 
copiousness, dignity, and stateliness, but 
Cicero [Brutus, 258] declines to give him 
credit for pure and genuine Latinity. Even 
in Cicero’s time, however, the revival of 
his plays was often welcomed by Roman 
audiences. 

Psean (Gr. Paian, properly Paii^On, the 
“ healer,” “hel})er”). In Homer [II. v 401, 
899], the physician of tho Olympian gods ; 
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then an epithet of gods who grant recovery 
and deliverance, especially of Apollo. The 
ptean, which appears in Homer [//. i 473, 
xxii 391], was connected originally with 
Apollo and his sister Artemis. It was a 
solemn song for several voices, either pray- 
ing for the averting of evil and for rescue, 
or giving thanks for help vouchsafed. The 


brought to light by the German excavations. 
He was also the sculptor of the figure of 
Nike, more than life-size, dedicated by the 
Mossenians [/6. v 23 § 1], which has been 
restored to us by the same means. Witli 
the exception of the head, it is in fairly 
good preservation {see cut). 

(2) See Eutkopius. 


name was, however, also used in an extended 
sense for invocations to other gods. The 
psean was struck up by generals before the 
battle and by armies on th^ march against 
the enemy, as well as after the victory. 
Similarly it was sounded when the tioct 
sailed out of harbour. Pieans were sung 
at entertainments between the meal and 
the carousal, and eventually also at public 
funerals. 

Paedd,gogus (Gr. Paula gOgos^ lit. “ boy- 
leader ”). The name among the Greeks for 
the slave who had the duty of looking after 
the son of his master whilst in boyhood, 
instructing him in certain rules of good 
manners, and attending him whenever he 
went out, especially to school and to the 
jj^lustva and gymnasium. W^ith the 
Romans in earlier times it was an old slave 
or freedman who had a similar duty as 
eustos; but after it became the custom to 
have even children taught to speak Greek, 
his place was filled bj^ a Greek slave, who 
bore the Greek name and had the special 
■duty of instructing his pupils in Greek. 

PaBd6n6muB(Gr. Faid6n6m6s). At Sparta, 
the overseer of the education of the young. 
{See Education, 1.) 

Paeddtribes. In Greece, the master wdio 
imparted gymnastic instruction in the 
jpalcBstra, (See Education, 1.) 

Pantila (Latin), A mantle of shaggy 
frieze or leather, thick and dark-coloured, 
without sleeves, buttoned or stitched up in 
front, in the direction of its length. A 
hood (cUcuUub) was generally fastened on 
to it, and drawn over the head. It was 
<ihieQy worn by people of low rank and 
slaves, but also by the higher classes, and 
even by ladies, in bad weather, on a journey, 
and in the country. 

PSBdniUfl. (1) A Grreek sculptor of Mende 
in Thrace. About 436 b.c. he was employed 
in the decoration of the temple of Zeus in 
Olympia. [According to Pausanias, v 10 
§ 6], he was the sculptor of the marble 
groups in the front, or eastern, pediment of 
The temple, representing the preparations - 
for the chariot-race between P^lops and 
<En6m&u8. (See Olympian Games, fig. 1.) 
Important portions of these have been j 
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For Griittuer s restoration, nee Mrs. Mitchell’s Selection* 
/ro)H i4nci>nl Sculpfure, pi. 14, 1. 

Paganalia. In Italy, a movable festival 
of the old village communities («cc Pagus), 
celebrated after the winter-sowing in 
January, on two days separated by an 
interval of a week. On this occasion a 
pregnant sow was sacrificed to Tellus or 
to C6res, who at a later period was wor- 
shipped together with Tellus. 

P&gU8. In Italy, in ancient times, the 
Mgu8 was a country district with scattered 
hamlets (vlci). The same name was given 
to its fortified centre, which protected the 
sanctuaries of the district and served as a 
refuge in time of war. The separate dis- 
tricts were members of a larger community. 
After cities had developed out of the places 
where the people of these districts assembled, 
the pCLgi were either completely merged 
in their ierritOrium, or continued to exist 
merely as geographical districts, without 
importance for administration, or as sub- 
ordinate village communities. In Rome the 
earliest population consisted of the montdni, 
the inhabitants of the seven hills of the 
city, and the pClgCLni, the inhabitants of 
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the level ground of the city. Out of the 
two Serviua Tullius made the four city 
tribes. The country tribes doubtless arose 
similarly out of pagi, the names of which 
were in some case.s transferred to thorn. 
Like the old division into pagani and mon- 
tanij the old districts under the authority of 
mdgistri long continued to exist for sacred 
purposes. They had their special guardian 
deities, temples, and rites, which survived 
even the introduction of Christianity. To 
the district festivals belonged especially the 
PdgCinalla the Ambarvalla at 

which the festal procession carefully tra- 
versed the old boundaries of the district; 
and, lastly, the Termlndlta (see Terminus). 

Painting. Among the Greeks painting 
developed into an independent art much 
later than sculpture, though it was used 
very early for decorative purposes. This 
is proved by the evidence of painted vases 
belonging to the ages of the most primi- 
tive civilization, and by the mural paintings 
discovered by Schliemann at Tiryns. The 
scanty notices in ancient authors respect- 
ing the first discoveries in this art connect 
it with historical persons, and not with 
mythical names, as in the case of sculpture. 
Thus it is said [by Pliny, N, IL xxxv 16] 
that [either Phll5cles, the Egyptian, or] 
Cleanthes of Corinth was the first to draw 
outline sketches ; that Telephones of Sicyon 
developed them further; thatEcphantus of 
Corinth introduced painting in single tints 
(monochrome) ; and that EumOrus of Athens 
(in the second half of the 6th century) 
distinguished man and woman by giving 
the one a darker, the other a lighter colour. 
Cimon of Cleonae is mentioned as the ori- 
ginator of artistic drawing in profile [cMd- 
grcipha^ hoc est obllquCLs imagines, Pliny 
xxxv 56, cp, 90]. It is further said of him 
that he gave variety to the face by making 
it look backwards or upwards or down- 
wards, and freedom to the limbs by duly 
rendering the joints , also that he was the 
first to represent the veins of the human 
body, and to make the folds of the drapery 
fall more naturally [ih, 56]. 

Painting did not, however, make any 
decided advance until the middle of the 
5th century b.c. This advance was chiefly 
due to POlygnOtus of Th&s6s, who painted 
at Athens. Among other claims to distinc- 
tion, it is attributed to him that he gave 
greater variety of expression to the face, 
which hitherto had been rigidly severe. 
His works, most of them large compositions 
rich in figures, give evidence of a lofty and 


poetic conception ; they appear to have 
been, in groat part, mural paintings for 
decorating the interior of public build- 
ings [Pausinlas, x 25-31 ; i 15, 22 § 6). 
The colours were first applied in uniform 
tints so as to fill in the outlines, and fresh 
lines and touches were then added to indi- 
cate where the limbs and muscles began, 
and the folds of the garments. The drawing 
and the combination of colours were the 
chief considerations ; light and shade were 
wanting, and no attention was paid to per- 
spective. It is doubtful whether at this 
early time, besides mural paintings (exe- 
cuted al fresco on carefully smoothed 
stucco-priming with plain water-colours), 
there were any pictures on panels, such as 
afterwards became common ; but we may 
fairly assume it. These wore painted on 
wooden panels in tempera^ i.e. with colours 
mixed with various kinds of distemper, 
such as gum or size, to make them more 
adhesive. 

In the same century the encaustic method 
of painting was discovered, though not 
elaborated till the following century. [The 
process, as described in Roman times by 
Vitruvius (vii 9), was as follows: “The 
medium used was melted white wax (cerd 
pUnied), mixed with oil to make it more 
fluid. The pot containing the wax was 
kept over a brazier, while the painter was 
at work, in order to keep the melted wax 
from solidifying. The stucco itself was 
prepared by a coating of hot wax applied 
with a brush, and it was polished by being 
nibbed with a wax candle, and finally with 
a clean linen cloth. After the picture was 
painted, the wax colours were fixed, partly 
melted into the stucco, and blended with 
the wax of the ground by the help of a 
charcoal brazier, which was held close to 
the surface of the painting, and gradually 
moved over its whole extent ” (Middleton’s 
Ancient Rome in 1888, p. 417).] The en- 
caustic method had several advantages over 
painting in tempera : it lasted longer and 
was more proof against damp, while the 
colouring was much brighter; on the other 
hand, it Wc^s much more laborious and slow, 
which explains the fact that the majority 
of encaustic paintings were of small size. 

While the pictures of Polygnotus cer- 
tainly did not deceive by too much truth to 
nature, it was [his younger contemporary] 
the Samian AgAtharchus who practised 
scene-painting (Gr. skendgrdphla) at Athens, 
and thus gave an impulse to the attempt 
at illusory effect and the use of perspec^ 
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live. [He painted the scenery for a play ! torial representation, rendering on a flat 
of iEschylus (Vitruv. vii pnvf. 10), and : surface the relief and variety of nature, and 
decorated the interior of the house of the consequent attainment of the greatest 
Alcibrades (Anddcldes, Alcih, 17).] The possible illusion. Its principal represen- 
Athenian ApollOd^rus (about u.c. 420) tatives were Zeuxis of Heradea and 
was the actual founder of an entirely new ParrhasIus of Ephesus ; TiMANTHfis also 
artistic style, which strove to effect illusion produced remarkable works, though not 
by means of the resources of painting. [He an adherent of the same scliool. It was 
was the first, says Pliny, to give his pic- opposed by the Sinjonian school, founded 
tures the appearance of reality ; the first to by Eupompus of Sicyon, and developed by 
bring the brush into just repute (Z.c. 60).] Pamphllus of Amphip6lls, which aimed at 
He also led the way in the proper manage- greater precision of technical training, very 



(1) *AriIlLT.ES DKLIVF.RINO BRISKIS TO THE HERALDS. 
(Iloupn of the TrftRic Poet, Pompeii.) 


xnent of the fusion of colours and their due careful and characteristic drawing, and a 
gradation in different degrees of light and soljer and effective colouring [Pliny, l.c, 
shade [Pliny, Z.c. 60]. [It was to this that 75, 76]. PausIas, a member of this school^ 
be owed his title of shadow-painter (skia- invented the art of foreshortening and of 
grdphds: Hesychlus on «/cza).] painting on vaulted ceilings, besides per 

The Attic school flourished till about the fecting the encaustic art, which was much 
end of the 5th century, when this art was more favourable for purposes of illusion and 
for some time neglected at Athens, but picturesque effectiveness than painting m 
made another important advance in the tempera \ih, 123-127], Greet painting 
towns of Asia Minor, especially at Ephesus, reached its summit in the works of Apeli^Es 
T he principal merits of this, the Ionic of Cos, in the second half of the 4th cen- 
Bchool, consist in richer and more delicate tury ; he knew how to combine the merits 
colouring, a more perfect system of pic- of the Ionian and the Sicyonian schools, the 
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perfect ^rare of the former with the severe 
accuracy of the latter. 

After him the most famous artist was 
Pm )t6genes of Caunos. The following con- 
temporaries, some older and some younger 
than himself, deserve also to bo mentioned: 
Nieomachus and Aristides of Thebes, 
Euphranor of Corinth, Nicias of 
Athens, the Egyptian Antlphllus, 

Theon of Sam5s, and Aetion. After 
the age of Alexander, the art of paint- 
ing was characterized by a striving 
after naturalism, combined with a 
predilection for the representation of 
common, every-day scenes, and of 
still-life. This branch of painting 
was also carried to great perfection, 
and Pirselcus was the most celebrated 
for it. Among painters of the loftier 
style the last noteworthy artist was 
T1mC)Maciius of Byzantium. [For the 
ancient authorities on the history of 
Painting, see Overbock’s Schrift- 
quellen y comp. Brunn’s Kilnstler- 
ges(^hicMe^ and Woermann’s History 
of Painting^ bk. ii.] 

Among the Romans a few solitary names 
of early painters are mentioned, for in- 
stance, Fabtus Pictor and the poet Paciivlus 
[Pliny, XXXV 19]; but nothing is known 
as to the value of their paintings, which 


decoration [Vitruv. vii 5]. Indeed the love 
of display peculiar to the Romans, which 
had led them gradually to accumulate the 
principal works of the old Greek masters 
at Rome as ornaments for their public and 
private edifices, brought about an extra- 


ordinary development of decorative art, 
attested by the numerous mural paintings 
that have been found in Italy, chiefly at 
Pompeii and Herculaneum. 

These paintings were mostly executed 



(2) * STILL-LIFE. 
(Pompeii.) 



(3) * ORPHEUS. 

Casa di Orfeo, Pompeii.) 


served to decorate buildings. The way in 
which landsca])es were represented by a 
certain S. Tadius [or Ludius (?), id, 116; 
the best MS has .stwd/o] in the reign of 
Augustus is mentioned as a novelty. These 
landscapes were mainly for purposes of 


al fresco on damp stucco, seldom with 
colours in tempera on the dry surface. The 
principal subjects rejiresentod are figures 
from the world of myth, such as Maiuads, 
Centaurs, male and fcunale, Satyrs, etc. ; 
scenes from mythology and heroic legends. 
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frequently copies of famous Greek originals 
[one of the best examples of which is 
Achilles Mivering Brlsets to the Heralds 
(see fig. 1)]; landscapes (fig. 5); still-life 
(fig. 2); animals (fig. 3); and also scenes from 
real life. (See also cuts under Iphigenia 
and Villa.) From a technical point of view 



these works do not go beyond the limits of 
light decorative pointing, and are especially 
wanting in correct perspective; but they 
show fine harmony, varied gradation, and 
delicate blending of colour, and frequently 
a surprising depth and sincerity of expres- 
sion : qualities which must have charac- 


terized the lost masterpieces of the ancient 
artists to a much more remarkable degree, 
and cannot but give us a very high idea of 
them. One of the finest mural paintings 
is that known as the Aldobrandini Mar- 
riage [discovered in 1606 near the Arch of 
Gaillenus, and] named after its first owner, 
Cardinal Aldobrandini, now in the Library 
of the Vatican at Eome. It is copied from 
an excellent Greek original, and represents, 
in the style of a relief, the preparations for 
a marriage (see fig. 4). [^‘Itis composed,” 
says Woermann in his History of Painting^ 
i 115, not pictorially, but yet with taste. 
It exhibits several individual motives of 
much beauty ; its colouring is soft and har- 
monious; and it is instinct with that placid 
and serious charm which belongs only to the 
antique. In technical execution, however, 
the work is insignificant, and in no wa}'^ rises 
above the ordinary handling of the Roman 
house-decorator in similar subjects.” The 
Vatican Library also possesses an important 
series of landscapes from the Odyssey, found 
during the excavations on the Esquilinq in 
1848-1850. Landscapes of this kind are 
mentioned by Vitruvius, vii 5, among the 
subjects with which corridors used to be 
decorated in the good old times. They repre- 
sent the adventure with the La's tty gones 
(fig. 5), the story of Circe, and the visit of 
Odysseus to the realm of Hades, thus illus- 
trating a continuous portion of the poem, 
Od. X 80-xi 600. The predominant colours 
are a yellowish brown and a greenish blue, 
and the pictures are divided from one 
another by pilasters of a brilliant red. 
They furnish interesting examples of the 
landscape-painting of the last days of the 
Republic or the first of the Empire, and, in 
point of importance, stand alone among all 
the remains of ancient ])ainting (Woer- 
mann, /.c., and Die Odysseedandsehaften vom 
Esquilin, with chromolithographs of all the 
six landscapes). On mosaic-painting and 
vase-painting, sec Mosaics and Vases.] 

[The processes of painting are represented 
in several works of ancient art, e.g, in three 
mural paintings from Pompeii (Schreiber^s 
Bilderntlas, viii 2, 4, and ix 3 ; see Sculp- 
ture, fig. 18). Even some of the imple- 
ments and materials used by artists have 
been discovered. Thus, in 1849, at St. 
M^dard-des-Pres in the Vend6e, a grave 
was opened, containing a female skeleton, 
surrounded by eighty small vessels of glass, 
in most of which remains of ancient pigments 
were still preserved. Besides these, there 
was a small cup of brown glass (fig. 6, a) 
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a knife of cedar-wood, with its blade re- 
duced to rust (b); a small bronze box (c) 
with a movable lid and four partitions, 
holding materials for pigments; a mortar 
of alabaster, and a smaller one of bronze (ci); 


also two small cylinders of amber and two 
brush-handles of bone. One of the glass 
vessels contained bits of resin ; another, 
wax; a third, a mixture of both ; a fourth, 
a mixture of lamp-black and wax, with 
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one or two elegant bronze spoons (c), either 
for removing colours from the palette, or 
for adding some liquid to mix them toge- 
ther; a small shovel, made of rock crystal, 
containing gold embedded in gum (/) ; and 
an oblong' palette of basalt (g). There were 


traces of sebacic acid, possibly due to the 
presence of oil. 

Our principal information about ancmnt 
pigments (Gr. pharmdkd / Tjat. '*nt‘du'd- 
mcnta, pigmenta) comes from Th 66 prirn,stus 
(Dc Ldpidlbus), Dioscdrides (v), VitriiviuP 
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(vii), and the elder Pliny (xxxiii and xxxv). 
It is observed by Cicero in the Binitus § 70, 
that only four colours were used by P6ly- 
gnotus, Zeuxis, Timanthes, and their con- 
temporaries, as contrasted with their suc- 
cessors, Action, NicCmSchus, Protogenes, 



(G) ♦PAINT-HOX, KTC. 

(First published by B. Pillon, Dfacnjttion la Villa H du 
Toinheau d'une Femme Artiste GaUo-romaine, Fontenay, 1819.) 

and Apelles, Pliny (xxxv 50), who identi- 
fted the colours as white {melin'iim\ yellow 
{sil AtHc.um\ red {SlnojAs Pontlca), and 
black {cJtr(lmenfu?n\ even places Action, 
Nicoinachus, Apelles, and Molanthius under 
the same limitation. But it is hardly 
probable that such important colours as 
blue and green were dispensed with, even 
in the primitive art of Polygnotus; much 
less ill the more advanced art of Zeuxis 
and his contemporaries; and least of all 
in that of Apelles and Protogeiies. The 
earliest artists, however, may well have 
used comparatively few colours, and those of 
the simplest kind, the cMOresmiaiPri of Pliny 
xxxv HO, as contrasted with the color c s fl6~ 
rldij such as vermilion, Armenian blue,’^ 
“ dragon’s blood,” malachite green, indigo, 
and purple. These were characteristic of 
later developments of art, and were so 
costly that they were not paid for by the 
artists, but by those who gave them their 
commissions {ih. 44; Vitruv., vii 5, 8), 

The })igments known to the ancients were 
as follows : 

White. The pigment used in Greece was 
a “ ])ipe-clay ” called mPMnum (Gr. itielids), 
found in veins in the island of Melos. It 
was not available for fresco-painting (Pliny, 
xxxv 4b). A white earth of Eretria was 
employed by NicSmilchus and Parrhasius 
(ib. A commoner pigment was the 

cretd Sellnusia of Sellnus in Sicily, u.sed 
for mural paintings (ib. 49, 194), and the 
creta dnuldria^ made by mixing chalk with 
the glass composition worn in the rings of 


the poor (ib. 48). For fresco-painting they 
used pdraidnitiviy a hydrated silicate of 
magnesia, so called from a cliff on the 
African coast near Egypt (ib. 30), which in 
Rome was adulterated with creta ClmOlia 
(ib. 36). For other purposes they employed 
whitelead (Gr. psimT/thioii y Lat. cPi'UHsai)^ 
an artificial product, the finest sorts of 
which came from Rhodes, Corinth, and 
Sparta. It is carbonate of lead, and is still 
used under various names (e.g. ceruse). It 
is sold in its crude form as Chemnitz or 
Vienna white,” and mixed with sulphate of 
barium in “Dutch, Hamburg, and Venetian 
white.” 

Yellow. The pigments in use were yellow 
ochre and orpiment. The best kind of 
3'^ellow ochre (Gi*. OclivCi y Lat. sil) was found 
in the mines of laiiirium. It was also 
found in Scyros, Acliaia, Gaul, Cappadocia, 
Cyprus, and Lydia. The Attic variety was 
first used by POlygnotus and Mfcon ; it was 
afterwards preferred for the high lights, 
while the kinds from Scyros and L^'dia 
were reserved for the shadows (ih. xxxiii 
158 I GO, xxxvii 179). It is a diluted brown 
ochre or hydrated peroxide of iron, being 
compostMl of oxygen, water, and iron, mixed 
with more or less clay. Orpiment, or trb 
sulphide of arsenic (Gr. arsPnlcbn ; Lat. 
au7'ipig7nentu7)i)j wan of two kinds: (1) of 
a golden yellow, from Mysia on the coast * 
of the Hellespont; and (2) a duller kind, 
from Pont us and Cappadocia (Dioscorides 
v 120). It could not be used for frescoes 
(Pliny xxxv 4J)). Yellow ochre and orpi- 
ment (under the name of “ king’s or Chinese 
yellow ”) are still in use. 

Bed. One of the oldest pigments was 
ruddle (Gr. 771 lit 6s ; Lat. rid)7'lca). This is 
a red earth coloured by sesqui oxide of iron. 
In the Hoineiic ago it was used to orna- 
ment the bows of ships. In later times the 
clay from which Greek vases were made 
ow(kI its brilliant hue to the ruddle of Cape 
Colias on the Attic coast (Suidas, s.v. 
Koliddds k'C7-d77iceSj and Pliny, xxxv 152). 
The best kind came from Cappadocia, by 
way of Sinope (hence called Sliiopts Po7ittc(ij 
ib. 31, 3(>, xxxiii 117), or through Ephesus 
(Strabo, p.54()). It was also found in North 
Africa (cicerciilient, Pliny, xxxv 32), especi- 
ally in Egj'pt and at Carthage ; also in Spain 
and the Balearic Islands, and LemnSs and 
C60.S. There was a treaty forbidding the 
cxf)ort of ruddle from Ceos except only to 
Athens (Hicks, Gr. Historical Inscript ioTis^ 
p. 18G). It could be artificially produced 
by calcining yellow ochre, a discovery due 
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to CydI&s, a contemporary of Euphranor 
(Theophr., Z.c. 53). Another mineral sup- 
plying a red, sometimes a yellow, pigment, 
was sandarach (Gr. sanddrdchS ; Lat. 
Handdnlca\ found in Paphligdnla, probably 
disulphide of arsenic (“ realgar ”). As 
this mineral is poisonous, the mortality in 
the mines was very high. An artificial 
substitute, called cerussa usta, or usta alone, 
was therefore generally preferred. This 
was obtained by burning white lead, a 
discovery attributed to the painter Niclas 
(Pliny, XXXV 38). The result is red lead,^' 
i,e, red oxide of lead. There was besides a 
colour comix)unded of equal parts of ruddle 
‘and sandarach, called sandyx (Pliny, xxxv 
40), which is also the designation of a natural 
pigment of which little is known (Vergil, 
EcL iv 45). Of greater importai ce than 
these is cinnabar ((ifr. originally kirmdbdri, 
afterwards amml6n / Lat. mXriiiun)^ found 
in Spain, especially at Sisilpo (Pliny, xxxiii 
121). An artificial kind was made at 
Ephesus from the red sand of the agri 
Ctlbldnl. This discovery is assigned to 
Callliis {ih, 113). The name cinnabari was 
often erroneously given to a red resin, now 
called dragorfs blood, and produced from 
the cdldmiis drdco, a kind of palm growing 
in the Sunda Islands and elsewhere. The 
ancients probably imported it from the 
island of Socotra, as it is a product of the 
Somali coast on the adjacent mainland of 
Africa. — A purple pigment (Gr. ostreidn • 
Lat. ostruvij purpilrissuin) was prepared 
by mixing crPtd argentdrXd with the purple 
secretion of the mUrex {see Purple) ; the 
best kind was made at PuteOli (Pliny xxxv 46). 

Blue. The pigment used from the 
earliest times was called in Greek kydndSj 
in Latin ajeruleurn, a blue silicate of 
copper, generally mixed with carbonate of 
lime (chalk). It is not to bo confounded 
with the modern cceriileum^ which is stan- 
nate of cobalt. Kydnds was found in small 
(piantities in copper mines, and artificial 
kinds were made in Scythia, Cyprus, and 
Egypt (Theophr., Z.c. Bl, 55). Vitruvius 
mentions only the artificial cceruleum of 
Alexandria and PtiteBli. The method of 
manufacturing it was brought from Egypt 
by Vestorius. It was prepared by heating 
strongly together sand,y/dif nitri (carbonate 
of soda), and filings of copper. This 
** Egyptian azure ” was reproduced by Sir 
Humphry Davy, by taking fifteen parts by 
weight of carbonate of soda, twenty of 
powdered opaque flints, and three of copper 
filings, and heating them strongly for two 
D. c. A. 


hours. The product, when pulverized, sup- 
plied a fine deep sky blue. The “Alex- 
andrian frit ” is in part a species of artificial 
lapis lazuli^ the colouring matter of which 
is naturally inherent in a hard siliceous 
stone {PhiL Trans, Royal Society^ 1816, 
p. 121). It was not available for fresco - 
painting, but could be used for painting in 
tempera (Pliny, xxxiii 162). The name 
kydnds was given to a blue mineral, which 
is to be identified as lapis lazuli^ a silicate 
of sodium, calcium, and aluminium, with a 
sulphur compound of sodium. This was 
pounded into a pigment, now known as 
ultramarine. Kyanos was also the name 
of the blue carbonate of copper from the 
copper mines of Cyprus, where lapis lazuli 
is not to be found. Artificial blue pigments 
were produced by colouring pulverized 
glass with carbonate of copper. “Armenian 
blue (Gr. Armenian) is described by Pliny 
(xxxv 47) as made from a mineral like 
chrysdcolla (malachite ?) in colour, the best 
kinds being almost as good as cairuleum. It 
is probably a kind of ultramarine. — Indigo 
(indicum) was also used. The way in 
which it is mentioned in Vitruvius (vii 9, 
6, and 10, 4) implies that it had been 
recently introduced. It could not be used 
for frescoes. Modern experiment has 
proved that the colouring basis of the blue 
found in ancient mural paintings is oxide of 
copper. Cobalt has also been discovered in 
ancient specimens of transparent blue glass. 

Green. Several pigments were in use : 
(1) chrysdcolla (or malachite ?, hydrated 
dicarbonate of copper), pounded and sifted, 
and mixed with alum and wood (liituni^ 
Pliny, xxxiii 87). Malachite green, some- 
times called mountain, or Hungary, green, is 
also a modern pigment. (2) CrPtd viridiSj 
the best kind of which came from Smyrna 
(Vitruv., vii 7, 4). It is a species of ochre 
containing silica, oxide of iron, magnesia, 
potash, and water ; and is still used under 
the names of terra vorte, vordetta, green 
earth, Verona green, green bice, or holly 
green. (3) Verdigris (Gr. ids; Lat. a^rUgo^ 
cpJdZcaj Vitruv., vii 12, 1). This is an ace- 
tate of copper (sometimes crystallized), i.e. a 
compound of acetic acid and oxide of copper. 
Malachite green and Verona green have both 
been traced in ancient paintings. Verdi- 
gris has not been found ; hence it has been 
conjectured by Sir H. Davy, that what was 
originally a diacetato of copper has in the 
course of centuries changed into carbonate 
of copper (f.c., p. 112). It is described as 
“ the least durable of copper greens ; light 

G G 
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fades it in water; df.mp and foul air first ochres; the greens, preparations of copper; 
bleach it, and then turn it black ” (Standage, the blues, “ Alexandrian frit ” ; the purple, 
Manual of Pigments^ p. 21). a mixture of red ochre and carbonate of 

Black. The pigment {(jv. rnmn ; htai. copper; the browns, mixtures of ochres 
dtrClmentitni) was almost always produced and black ; the whites were all carbonates 
by combustion. Poly’gnotus and Mlcon | of lime {ib. pasalm). 

produced it by drying and burning the lees i For further details see Blilmner^s Tech’- 
of wine (Gr. tryghion). Apelles was the nologie^ iv 457-518.] [J. E. S.j 

discoverer of “ ivory black ’’ Pilsemdn. (1) A Greek sea-god. See 


Pliny, XXXV 42). A common material was 
the smoke of burnt resin (our lamp-black), 
or burnt pine-twigs (Vitruv., vii 10, 1). 
Pliny (xxxv 41) also mentions a natural 
. black pigment which is dillicult to identify; 
it may be peat, or else oxide of iron, or 
oxide of manganese. The best black pig- 
ment was called aframentum Indicitm (Gr. 
7n(V(fn Indlk6}}\ doubtless the same as 
Chinese black/' whiclt originally found its 
way to the West through India, and thus 
obtained its alternative name of Indian 
ink.” But it cannot be used for Irescoesj 
and no traces of it have been found in the 
mural paintings of antiquity. The black 
in these paintings is always carbonaceous. 

Some of the remains of ancient colours 
and paintings at Pompeii, and in the Baths 
of Titus” aiid of Livia, and elsewhere, were 
analysed by Sir Humphry Davy (Z.c., pp. 
97-124 : Some Experiments and Ohser ca- 
tions on the Colours used in Painting by 
the Ancients). In an earthen vase from the 
Baths of Titus” containing a variety of 
colours, the reds proved to be red oxide 
of lead, with two iron ochres of different 
tints, a dull red and a purplish red nearly 
of the same tint as prussiate of copper ” ; 
all three w^ere mixed with chalk or car- 
bonate of lime (p. 101). The yellows were 
])ure ochres mixed with carbonate of lime, 
and ochre mixed with red oxide of lead 
and carbonate of lime (p. 104). The bUies 
were a kind of smalt, with carbonate of 
lime (p. lOd). Of greens there were three 
varieties ; “ one, which approached to olive, 
was the common green earth of Verona ; 
another, which was pale grass-green, had 
the character of carbonate of copper mixed 
with chalk; and a third, which was sea- 
green, was a green combination of copper 
mixed with blue copper frit ” (p. 110). A 
pale, rose-coloured substance, found in the 
“Baths of Titus,” which in its interior 
“ had a lustre approaching to that of car- 
mine,” w^as found to be either of vegetable 
or animal origin ; if the latter, it w^as most 
probably a specimen of Tyrian purple (pp. 
113-15). In the Aldohrandini Marriage 
(hg. 4) the reds and yellows w’ere all 


Meligektes. 

; (2) Qu/nfns Remmius. A Latin grarn- 

i inarian ol’ V'icetia {Vicenza\ the son of a 
I female slave. lie acquired a learned educa- 
j tiou whilst accompanying his master^s son 
I to school, and, al'ter he had been set free, 

I taught at Romo in the first half of the first 
! century after Christ, under Tiberius and 
' Claudius, with extraordinary success [in 
. spite of his thoroughly disreputable char- 
I actor]. TJje earlier scholans, and especially 
Varro, had made the oldei* literature the 
centre of their linguistic studies. Palaemon, 
as head of a now school, devoted himself 
especially to Vergil, just as Greek literary 
criticism had concentrated itself on Homer. 
IHe seems to have treated grammar in the 
practical spirit of a clever schoolmaster, 
and to have done his best to deride the 
scientific labours of Varro. His grammar 
(ars, Juvenal, vii 251) was doubtless much 
consulted by later grammarians. It is now 
lost.] The grammar that bears his name 
is wrongly attributed to him. [See Prof. 
Nettleship in Journal of Philology^ xv 192.] 

Fil»ph&tus. A Greek author who fol- 
lowed the Peripatetic philosophy. He com- 
posed in the 4th century B.c. a historical 
and allegorical explanation of Greek myths 
in several books. Of this work we possess 
only a short abstract, probably composed 
in the Byzantine age under the title. On 
Incredible Tales. In former times it was 
a favourite school book. 

F&lsestra {i.e. wrestling school). The name 
given by the Greeks to the place in which 
the young wei*e instructed in wrestling and 
boxing under the guidance of a master 
called a poiddtrlbds. There were a con- 
siderable number of such schools at Athens, 
which had been built, some at public ex- 
pense, some by private undertaking. In 
later times they were also connected with 
the Gtjmncifila. {See Gymnasium and 
Gymnastics.) 

F&l&medes. The son of Nauplius and 
brother of (Eax, a hero of the post-Homeric 
cycle of Trojan legend. Odysseus envied 
his wisdom and ingenuity, and was bent on 
avenging himself on Palamedes for detect- 
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ing his feigned madness. Accordingly, he 
is said to have conspired with DiOinedes 
and drowned him whilst engaged in fishing ; 
or (according to another account) they per- 
suaded him to enter a well, in which 
treasure was said to be concealed, and then 
overwhelmed him with stones. According 
to others, Agamemnon also hated him as 
head of the peace party among the Greeks. 
He accordingly got Odysseus and Diomedes 
to conceal in his tent a letter purporting 
to be written by Priam, as well as some 
money, and then accuse him as a traitor; 
whereupon he was stoned to death by the 
people. His brother (Eax informed his 
father of the sad event by writing the 
news on an oar and throwing it into the sea, 
upon which he took a terrible vongennce on 
the returning Greeks {see Nauflius, 2). 
Palamedes was considered by the Greeks as 
the inventor of the alphabet and of light- 
houses ; also of measures and weights, and 
of dice and draughts and the discus. 

P&les. The Italian goddess of shepherds. 
Her festival, the Pdlllia or Pdrllia^ held 
on April 21st, was properly a herdsmen’s 
festival to promote the fruitfulness of 
the flocks and to purify the sac.red groves 
and fountains from all unintentional injury 
or pollution caused by the herds. It was 
deemed the anniversary of the founding 
of Rome, the former abode of shepherds. 
Accordingly it was celebrated at Rome, as 
in the villages, by the whole of the inhabi- 
tants, with the ancient rites of a shepherds’ 
festival. It was customary to purify house, 
steading, and sheep with sulphur, and, as a 
special means of expiation, to offer incense, 
together with a mixture of the blood of 
the October horse {see Mars), the ashes of 
the unborn calf which was burned at the 
feast of Tellus, and bean-straw which was 
obtained from the Vestals. When these 
solemn purifications were over, the cheer- 
ful part of the festival began. Bonfires 
were made of straw and hay ; the shepherds 
leaped across them thrice ; cakes of millet 
were also offered to the goddess; and the 
festival was concluded by a feast in the 
open air. After the 2rid century of our era 
the festival was combined with that of Dea 
Romay and was celebrated as her birthday 
with festal processions and Circensian 
games, which continued till the 5th century. 

P&llci. Two spirits worshipped in the 
the neighbourhood of Mount Etna in Sicily, 
as benevolent deities and protectors of 
agriculture. They are sometimes described 
as sons of Adranus, a native hero honoured 


through the whole of Sicily ; sometimes, of 
I Hephaestus and the Nymph iEtna; some- 
times, of Zeus and Th&lia, a daughter of 
; Hephaestus, who concealed herself in the 
earth from fear of Hera’s jealousy, whon*.- 
upon two ho| sulphur springs burst out of 
the ground. Beside these springs solemn 
oaths were taken, especially in legal proceed- 
ings, the swearer, who must have previously 
kept himself from all defilement, touching 
; the brink ; if the oath were false, blinding 
I or instantaneous death followed. According 
to another account, a tablet inscribed with 
the oath was thrown into the water, and 
swam on the surface if the oath were true, 
but sank in the contrary case, while flames 
devoured the perjurer. The neighbouring 
sanctuary of the Palici served as an oiacle 
and also as a shelter for fugitive slaves. 
[Diodorus Siculus, xi 89.] 

P41ilia. A feast among the Romans held 
, in honour of the goddess Pfiles {q.v,). 



inotber of Nero (NH])lttt Museum). 

Palla. A Roman mantle worn by women, 
consisting of a square piece of cloth, which 
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matrons wore, over the 8t6la^ in the same 
way as the men wore the t6ga. They let 
one third fall down in front over the left 
shoulder, but drew the rest away over the 
back, and then either brought it forward 
over the right shoulder, or drew it under 
the right arm, but in either c^e threw the 
end back over the left arm or shoulder {see 
cut). The palla could also be drawn over 
the head, just like the toga. Other women, 
who were not privileged to wear the stola^ 
wore the palla over the .tunic, folded to- 
gether about the body, fastened together on 
the shoulders with buckles, and open on 
the right side, or held together in the same 
way with buckles. It then lay double 
over the breast and back, but fell down in 
one thickness to the feet. 

Pall&dium (Or. pallddidn). An old car- 
ven image in the citadel at Troy, on which 
the prosperity of the city depended. It is 
said to have been three cubits high, with feet 
shut close together, an upraised spear in its 
right hand, and in its left either a distaff* 
and spindle, or a shield. AthoTio was said to 
have made it as an image of Pallas, daugh- 
ter of Triton, whom she had slain unawares 
while playing at wrestling. Legends dihier 
in their account of the manner of its com- 
ing to Troy. According to one of them, 
Pallas gave it as a dowry to Chryse, the 
bride of Dardanus,_and he brought it to 
Dardania, whence Ilus carried it to Troy; 
according to another, Zeus caused it to fall 
down to Ilus (q.v.) from heaven. Since 
Troy could not be conquered so long as it 
possessed this image, DiSmedes stole it 
with the help of Odysseus and brought it 
to Argos. But, according to the Attic 
story, it was Dem5ph66n (q.v., 2) of Athens 
who deprived him of it. The palladium 
preserved in Rome in the temple of Vesta 
was traced back to iEneas, the assumption 
being that there had been a second image 
in Troy besides that stolen by Diomedes. 
Other Italian towns also boasted of the 
possession of a j)oJladiuvi. 

Pall&dlns (Rutilius Taurus JblmiUantis). 

A Latin author, in the 4th century a.d., 
who, by borrowing from the teaching of 
his predecessors and by his own experience, 
composed a work upon husbandry in four- 
teen books. Of these the first contains 
general precepts ; books ii-xiii give the 
operations of agriculture in each of the 
successive months, while the fourteenth 
treats of the grafting of trees, in eighty- 
five elegiac couplets. His book, though 
written in dry and feeble language, was 


-PAMPHILUS. 

much used in the Middle Ages on account 
of its practical arrangement. 

Fallas. (1) Pallas Athene (see Athene). 

(2) Son of the Titan Crius, husband of 
Styx, father of Nike. 

(3) Son of Pandion, who robbed his bro- 
ther of the dominion of Athens, but was, 
together with his fifty gigantic sons, slain 
by the youthful Theseus. 

Palliata. A branch of Roman comedy. 
(See Comedy, 2.) 

Pallium. The Roman name for a largo 
Grecian cloak, which was also worn by 
Romans among the Greeks. It was espe- 
cially the garb of the philosophers. In 
Rome it was also worn by courtesans. 

Pallor and P&vor (lit, “ Paleness and 
Fright ^’). The Roman personifications of 
terror, and companions of ihe war-god 
Mars. As early as the time of king Tull us 
Hostilius sanctuaries are said to have been 
erected in their honour. On coins Pallor 
was represented as a boy with dishevelled 
hair and perturbed bearing, and Pavor as 
a man with an expression of horror and 
with bristling hair. 

Paltdn. The lance of the Greek cavalry. 
(See Weapons.) [Also a light spear used by 
the Persian cavalry (Xen., Cyrop, iv 3, 9; 
vi 2, 16).) 

P&ludamentum. The short, red mantle 
of Roman generals, fastened on the left 
shoulder and worn over the armour. They 
assumed it on the Capitol on their depar- 
ture to the war, but on their return they 
exchanged it for the t6ga, the garb of peace, 
before their entry into the city. Under 
the Empire, when the emperor was the 
commander-in-chief, the purple paluda- 
mentum became exclusively a token of 
imperial power. It only became the usual 
attire of the emperors in the 3rd century 
after Christ. Accordingly, after that time 
entrance on imperial power was termed 
** assuming the purple. 

Pamphilus. A Greek painter of Am- 
phipSlis in Macedonia, who lived in the 
first half of the 4th century B.C., chiefly at 
Sicyon, as head of the school there founded 
b}” his master Eupompus. He is the ori- 
ginator of the scientific teaching of art : he 
traced back all practice of art to scientific 
principles. Ho maintained that painting 
could not be brought to perfection without 
arithmetic and geometry. In spite of the 
fact that his fee for instruction was one 
talent (£200), the number of his pupils was 
considerable ; the greatest among them being 
Apelles. Through his influence instruction 
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in drawing was introduced among the sub* 
jects of Greek education [Pliny, N. II* 
XXXV 76. The only work o£ this artist now 
known to us by name is his picture of the 
Suppliant ll^vaclldoe^ to which Aristophanes 
alludes in the Plutus, 385]. 

Pan {lit “ the pasturer '') [from tiic samo^ 
root as the Lat. pastor and pdnis\. Ori;* 
ginally an Arcadian god of hills and woods, 
the protecting deity of flocks, herdsmen, 
and hunters ; the son either of Hermes and 
a daughter of Dryops, or of Zeus and the 
Arcadian Nymph Callisto. The ancients 
represented him with a puck-nose ami 
bearded, with shaggy hair, two horns, anti 
goat’s feet. Tliey imagined him as .vaii- 
deriiig by day through hill and dale with 
the Nymphs, guarding the liorks, especi- 
ally the goats, and chasing w^^d animals 
[Homeric Hymn, 
xixj. In the heat 
of noonday he 
sleeps, and is then 
very sensitive to 
any disturbance; 
therefore at this 
time no shepherd 
blows his pipe 
(Thoocr. i 1C]. In 
the evening, sitr 
ting in front of 
hi sgrotto,ho plays 
on the sf/rinXy or 
Pan’s pipe, which 
lie himself in- 
vontod. He is 
even said to have 
formed it from 
the reed into 
which a Nymph 
named Syrinx 
was changed 
while fleeing from 
his love I Ovid , 
jlM.i705]. There 
are maiiy other (Florence.) 

tales of nis lovo 

adventures with the Nymphs. As he ex- ' 
cites the sudden panic terror which 
attacks the wanderer in forest solitudes, 
so he was also said to have caused the 
panic which put to flight the Persians at 
Manttlion ; and on this account a grotto in 
the Acr6p6lia of Athens was dedicated to 
him, and ho was honoured with an annual 
sacrifice and tornh procession [Herod., vi 
105]. As a spirit of the woodland, he is also 
a god of prophecy, and hence there were 
oracles of Pau Liko tlio similar figures of 


Silenus and the Satyrs, he was brought into 
connexion with Dionysus, in whpse train he 
proved himself useful on his Indian expedi- 
f ion by means of the terror he inspired. As 
one of tho gods of nature, he was one of 
Gie companions of Cybele, and by reason 
of his amorousness, lie is associated with 
Aphrddite. In later times, owing to a 
misinterpretation of his name (as though 
it stood for nan, *‘the universe”), he was 
made a symbol of the universe. His cult 
was chiefly confined to the country. 11^' 
was either worshipped with the Nymphs 
ill grottoes, or his imago was set up under 
file trees, where his worshippers brought it 
simple offerings such as milk, honey, must^ 
rams, or lambs. Mountains, caves, old oaks, 
and pine trees, and the tortoise, were sacred 
to him ; his attributes are the syrinx^ a 
shoplierd’s crook, a garland of pine leaves oi* 
a twig of tho pine tree. The fancy of later 
limes invented as his companions young 
Pans, or Pdaisci, a species of imps of the 
forest, who were fabled to torment mankind 
by all sorts of apparitions, iiigiitmares, and 
evil dreams. The Romans identified Pan 
with the Italian Faunus (q.v,). 

Pknaetius. A Greek philosopher of 
Rhodes, born about 180 R.C.; the most impor- 
tant representative of Stoicism in his time 
From Athens, where he had received his 
education, he went to Rome, about 156 B.C. 
Reii]g there received into the circle of tho 
yoniigcr Scipio and of Ladius, he was able 
to gain numerous adherentB among the 
Roman nobles by his skill in softening 
tho harshness and subtlety of the Stoic 
teaching, and in representing it in a refined 
and polished form. After Scipio’s death 
(129) he returned to Athens, where he died, 
as the head of the Stoio school, about 111. 
Only unimportant fragments of his writings 
remain. The most important of them, tlio 
Treatise on Dutij^ supplied the groundwork 
of the De Officils of (jicero. 

PknkthenaBa (Gr. Pandth^naid), The most 
ancient and most imyiortant of Athenian 
festivals. It was celebrated in honour of 
Athene, the patron deity of Athens. Claim- 
ing to have been founded as early as by 
ErichthSnlus, it is said to have been origi- 
nally named only Athencea^ and to have 
first received the name of Pnnafhenoja 
at the time when Theseus united all the 
inhabitants of Attica into one body. In 
memory of the union itself was kept the 
festival of the SynoeeXd^ or SyncecSsld, on 
the 16th of HecS-tombaeon (July- August), 
which may be regarded as a kind of prepa- 
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tory solemnity to the Panatlu'mva. There 
was a festival of the ordinary or lesser \ 
Panathemva celebrated every year, and ' 
from the time of Pisistratiis, the r/reaf Pan- | 
athenwa held every fiftli year, and in the 
third year of every Olympiad, from the. ‘J4th 
to the 29th of Hecatombceon. Pisistratiis, 
in the year 5GG n.c., added to the original 
chariot and horse races athletic contests 
in each of the traditional forms of competi- , 
tion. He, or his son Hipparchus, instituted 
the regulation, that the collected Homeric 
poems should bo recited “at the feast of 
RhapsOdi, In 44b Pericles introduced 
musical contests, which took place on the 
first day of the festival, in the Odeum, 
which he had built. Competitions of cyclic 
choruses and other kinds of dances, torch 
races and trireme races, added to the splen- 
dour of the festival. The care and direction 
of all these contests were committed to ten 
stewards {atlil6th^ta^\ who were elected by 
the people for four years, from one gi’eat 
Panathenaic festival to the next. In the 
musical contests, the first prize was a 
golden crown; in the athletic, the prize was 
a garland of leaves from the sacred olive 
trees of Athene, logether with large and 
beautiful vases filled with oil from the same 
trees. Many specimens of these Panathenaic 
vases have been found [in Italy, Sicily, 
Greece, and at Gyrene. They have the 
figure of Athene on one side, and a design 
indicating the contest for which they are 
awarded on the other. Most of them be- i 
long to the 4th century B.C., 867-318 ; the 
Burgon Vase,’’ in the British 3Iuseum, to 
the 6th century. Pindar^ Neni, x 35 J. | 

The tribe whoso ships had boon victorious i 
received a sum of money, part of which ( 
was destined for a sacrifice to Priseidon. 

The culminating point of the festival was 
the 28th day of the month, the birthday 
of the goddess, when the grand procession 
carried through the city the costly, em- 
broidered, saffron - coloured garment, the 
peplus (q.v,). This had been woven in the 
preceding nine months by Attic maidens 
and matrons, and embroidered with repre- 
sentations from the battle of the gods and 
Giants. It was carried through the city, first 
of all as a sail for a ship moving on wheels, 
and was then taken to the Acropolis, where 
it adorned one of the statues of Athene 
PSlias. The procession is represented in a 
vivid manner in the well-known frieze of 
the Parthenon. It included the priests and 
their attendants, leading a long train of ani 
inals festally adorned for sacrifice ; matrons 


and maidens bearing in baskets the vai ious 
sacriticial implements Cankphoiu) ; 

the most picturesque old men in h-stal 
attire, with olive branches in their liands, 
whence came tlieir name, thaUuphunv ; 
warriors, with spear and sliield, in splemiid 
arrav ; young men in armour; the cavalry 
under the command of both the hipparchi ; 
the victors in the immediately preceding 
contests; the festal embassies of other 
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Inscribed TON AeHNHQEN Ai 
AthcriH." 

(Milliti^en, Uned. Mon., pi. 1.) 

states, especially of the colonies-; and, lastly, 
the aliens resident in Athens. Of these last, 
the men bore behind the citizens trays with 
sacrificial cakes, the women watorpots, and 
the maidens sunshades and stools for the 
citizens’ wives; while on the freedmen was 
laid the duty of adorning with oak-leaves 
the market-places and streets through which 
the procession moved. The feast ended 
with the great festal sacrifice of a hecatomb 
of oxen, and with the general banqueting 
which accompanied it. At the yearly 
minor Panathencm, on the 28th and 29th 
of Heiiatombseon, contests, sacrifices, and a 
procession took place, but all in a moie 
simple style. In later times the festival was 
removed to spring, perhaps in consequence 
of Roman influence, in order to make it cor- 
respond to the Quinqndtrus of 31inerva. 



PANCRATIUM PANT UEON 


[All the ancient authorities are collect c( Ihy 
Michaebs, Drr Farfhnion^ pp. 

PanerS-tium, Tlio combination of boxing 
and wrestling in tlreek gymnastics iq.i\). 

Pandar^os, of ]\Iilctus, the son of Mcropus, 
stole from ]\Iinos of Crete a living dog made 
of gold, the work of Keplnestus, which was 
the guai'diun of the temple of Zeus, and 
gave it to Tan till us to keep it safel 3 ^ When 
Zeus dennuided the dog back, Pandareos 
fled with his wife Harmothea to Sicdly, 
where both wore turned into stones. For 
his daughter Aedon, see Akdon. Of his 
two other daughters (Meri^pe and Cleddora 
or Cameira and Clyt6a), Homer [Od. xx 
^6-78] relates that they were brought up 
by Aphr5dite, after their early bereavement, 
and were endowed by Hera with beauty and 
wisdom, by Artemis with lofty stature, and 
by Athene with skill in handiwork ; but 
while their foster-mother went to Olympus 
to implore Zeus to grant the maidens happy 
marriages, they were carried off by the 
Hxrpies, and delivered to the Krin5’es as 
servants, and thus expiated their father^s 
guilt. 

Pandion. (1) Son of ErichthSniiis, father 
of Procne and Erechtheus {q^v,), 

(2) Son of Cecrops and Metiadhsa, grand- 
son of Erechtheus, king of Athens. Driven 
intoexile by the sons of his brother Metton, 
he went to Megilril, whore he married Pj’lTa, 
the daughter of king Pylas, and inherited the 
kingdom. His sons, iEgeus, Lycus, Pallas, 
and Nisus, regained Attica from the 
MetionIdsB, and the first three shared it 
among themselves, while Nisiis (</.v.) re- 
ceived Megara. 

Panddkeidn {Greek). The Greek name 
for a kind of private inn which harboured 
and entertained travellers. {Cp. Inns.) 

Pandora (“ the all-gifted’’). The woman 
made out of earth by Hepha3stus, and en- 
dowed by the gods with perfect charm 
and beauty, but also with deceit, flattering 
speech, and cunning thought. {See further 
under Promktheus.) 

Pandrdsds {Greek). Daughter of Cecrops 
of Athens, first priestess of Athene, Ijonoured 
together with her in a sanctuary of her 
own, the Pandrdsei6n, on the Acr6p6lis of 
Athens. {Cp. Cecrops.) 

P&negyrictis. The name given among the 
(t reeks to a speech delivered before a jydne- 
i/yrls ; that is, an assembly of the whole 
nation on the occasion of the celebration of 
a festival, such as PdndthSnma and the 
four great national games. This oration 
had reference to the feast itself, or was 


4r)ri 

; infcn<U*<l to inspire the assembled luultitiule 
with emulation, by jiraising the groat deeds 
of their auceslors, and also to urge them to 
unanimous co-operation against tlunr com- 
mon foes. The most famous compositions 
of this kind which have been preserved 
: are the Panegt/rieus and Pdndthendicus of 
' Isocrates, [neither of which, liowovor, was 
actually cielivenMl in public.] In later times 
i eulogies upon individuals were .so named. 
This kind of composition was es]KMiially 
cultivated under the Roman Empire by 
Greeks and Romans. In Romaii literature 
the most ancient example of this kind which 
remains is the eulogy of the emperor 
Trajan, delivered by the younger Pliny in 
the Senate, 100 A.D., thanking the emperor 
for conferring on him the consulate, a 
model which subsequent ages vainly endea- 
voured to imitate. It forms, together \^ith 
eleven orations of Mamertinus, Eum6nlus, 
N^zarius, Pacatns Dr6p3,nius, and other 
unknown representatives of the Gallic 
school of rhetoric, from the end of the Hrd 
and the whole of the 4th centuries A.D., the 
extant collection of the Panegyrici Ijdtini, 
Besides these, we possess similar orations by 
Symimlchus, AiisSnius, and EnnSdius. There 
are also a considerable number of poetical 
panegyrics; e.g. one upon Messala, composed 
in the year 31 B.C., and wrongly attributed 
I to Tibullus ; one by an unknown author of 
' the Noronian time upon Calpurnius Piso; 
and others by Claudian, SidSnius Apolll- 
miris, M6r6baiides, CSrippus, Priscian, and 
Venantius Fortunatus {q-v.). 

Panisci. See Pan. 

Pan’s Pipe. See Syrinx and Pan. 

Panthedn (properly Gr. Pantheldn, “ the 
all- divine place ” ; Lat. Fantheum). The 
only ancient building in Rome whose walls 
and arches have been completely preserved. 
It is one of the greatest architectural 
monuments of antiquity, and is fitted, as 
no other building is, to show us the solidity, 
boldness, and splendour of Roman architec- 
ture. The original object of the temple, 
which, according to the inscription on the 
architrave of its porch, was built by 
Agrippa in 27 B.G., is unknown. We only 
know that the seven principal niches of the 
interior wore once occupied by images of 
the gods. We have evidence that among 
them were Mars and Venus, the patron 
deities of the Julian house, and the deifieii 
Caesar, the principal representative of that 
house. In later times the term Pantheon 
was wrongly supposed to mean a temple of 
all the gods. This view prompted Pope 
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BoTiifaco IV to dedicate the bnildin-:, in of these in front support a massive pedi- 

A.D., as a Christian church to the ment, behind which rises another pediment 

memory of all the martyrs, under the name of still hij^her elevation, rostinj^ against 
of S. Marla at/ M(trtyiTS (now S. Maria the square projection which connects the 



( 1 ) THE PANTHEON, ROME. 
(Front elevation.) 


Rotondn, or simply La Rotonda), The portico with the dome. The other columns 

building had already been repeatedly divide the portico into three parallel por- 

restored in ancient times by Dornitian, tions, originally vaulted over. In the in- 

Hadrian, and last of ail, in 202 a.d., by terior of the portico on each side of the 



( 2 ) THE PANTHEON, ROME. 
(Ijongitiidinal htH*tuin.) 


Septlmius S^verus and Caracalla. It entrance are two niches, which formerly 
consists of a circular structure, 142 feet 6 contained colossal statues of Augustus and 
inches in height and inner diameter, with Agrippa. The massive walls of the great 
a portico 103 feet long formed by sixteen rotunda, which is completely circular in 
Corinthian columns 47 feet high. Eight form, are divided by ring-cornices into two 
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stories, an upper and a lower. Above these 
springs a cupola of concrete, of vaster dimen- 
sions than any that liad been attempted 
in previous times. The diameter of this 
lofty cupola corresponds to that of the vast 
cylindrical building on which it rests. The 
walls of the latter are 19 feet thick. The 
interior of the cupola is divided into five 
rows of deeply sunk panels {IdcXindria) 28 
in each row. At its vertex an opening 
about 27 feet in diameter lights the whole 
of the interior {see cuts). The gilt- bronze 
tiles of the roof were taken by the emperor 
Constans II to Constantinople in 655 a.d. 
The remains of the costly marble wall- 
linings of the interior, which dated from 
the last restoration, and consisted of 56 
compartments, divided by 112 Corinthian 
columns, and covered with white marble, 
porphyry, serpentine, and pavonazetto, 
were not carried off until 1747. In 1632 
the girders of gilded bronze which sup- 
ported the roof of the portico were melted 
down by Urban VIII, to be cast into pillars 
for the baldacchino in St. Peter’s [and into 
cannon for the castle of S. Angelo]. 

Fantdmimus. The representation of a 
dramatic subject by dancing and rhythmic 
gesticulation alone, as practised hy the 
Romans. It originated in the custom of 
the ancient Roman drama, of only allowing 
an actor on the stage to make the necessary 
movements of dancing and gesticulation, 
while another actor sang the recitative to 
the accompaniment of the flute. This re- 
citative was called canttcMnij and was a 
monologue composed in rhythmical form. 
The illustrative dance was raised to a 
separate, independent branch of art by 
Pyldd&s and Bdthyllus under Augustus, 
" B.C. There were comic and tragic pan- 
tomimes, but the latter variety prevailed 
on the stage of the Empire. The subjects 
were chiefly taken from tragedias founded 
on mythological love stories, and treated so 
that the chief situations were included in 
a series of cxintica. All of these were 
represented by a single pantornimus^ the 
dancer, as well as the performer, being 
designated by that name. He thus had 
to represent several characters, male and 
female, in succession, while a chorus, ac- 
companied by flutes and other instruments, 
sang the corresponding song. The pauses 
necessary for the cliange of mask and 
costume for each successive part were ap- 
parently filled up with the recital of music 
by the choras, which served to connect the 
cMef scenes with each other. It was onlv 


in the latest times of the Empire that 
women were employed in pantomime, 
Paiitoraime, aiiniTig at sensual charm alone, 
went beyond all bounds of decorum in the 
representation of delicate subjects. As an 
understanding of the subtleties of the art 
required a cultivated taste, pantomime was 
specially favoured by the higher classes, 
while the mime^ with his buflbonery, was 
more pleasing to the multitude. On the 
true dramatic ballet of imperial times, sec 
Pyrrhic Dance. 

Fanyasis [quantity doubtful ; Avienus, 
Arat, Phocn, 175, makes it Pdnydsis. There 
was another form Panyassis]. A Greek 
poet of Halicarnassus, uncle of HerQdStus. 
He was put to death by the tyrant Lyg- 
d&mis about 464 B.C. for being the leader 
of the aristocratic party. He composed a 
poem in fourteen books entitled H^rdcUa 
(exploits of Her&cles), which was reckoned 
by later writers among the best epics. The 
few fragments preserved are in an elegant 
and graceful style. 

Faper. See Writing Materials. 

F&pinianus {jEmlUm). The most im- 
portant among the Roman jurists ; born 
about 140 A.D., a contemporary and friend 
of the emperor Septimius Severus, whom 
he accompanied on his expedition to Bri- 
tain in the capacity of prcefectus prmtOrlo. 
Severus, on his deathbed at York:, left to 
him the guardianship of his sons G$t3r and 
C3,racalla ; yet the latter caused Papinianus 
to be put to death in the next year, 212, 
on the day after the murder of his brother 
Geta. Of all his works, the thirty-seven 
books of QtKcstlOnes (legal questions), and 
the nineteen books of Responsa (legal deci- 
sions) were considered the most important. 
Till the time of Justinian these formed the 
nucleus of that part of jurisprudence which 
was connected with the explanation of the 
original authorities on Roman law. We 
only possess fragments of them, in the form 
of numerous excerpts in the “Digest.” 
{See Corpus Juris Civilis.) » 

P&pirius {Pdplrldnum lUs) See Juris- 
prudence. 

Fappdsllenus. See Silenus. 

Pappus. A Greek mathematician of 
Alexandria, who lived about the end of 
the 4th century a.d. We still pos.sess his 
Mathematical Collections in eight books, 
consisting of extracts from numerous mathe- 
matical writings, of great importance for 
the history of mathematics. 

P&pyrus. See Writing Materials. 

P&r&b^sis. A characteristic, but not 
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indispensable, part of the cliorns in the Old 
Attic comedy. About the middle of the 
;)iece, when the action of the play had been 
developed up to a certain point, the chorus, 
which had uj) to this time turned towards 
the actors on the stage, now turned to the 
audience. This stepping forward towards 
the audience is itself also termed pambasis. 
In this position they made an appeal to the 
public on behalf of the poet, who could 
thus give expression to his personal views 
and wishes, and offer advice, as well as 
explain the purport of his play, etc. This 
address stood wholly outside the action of 
the play. When the parabasis was com- 
])lote, which was seldom the case, it con- 
sisted of seven parts, partly spoken by the 
leader of the chorus, partly sung by the 
chorus. One of these parts was called the 
parabasis in a narrower sense, and consisted 
chiefly of anapicstic tetrameters. 

Pftrftli. L it. “ the people of the coast- 
land.’’ {See SoLONiAN Constitution.) 

Parascenium. See Theatke. 

Parasite (Gr. pdrdsitds, lit. ‘‘ table com- 
panion ”). Denoted originally among the 
Greeks the priest’s assistant, who (like the 
priest) received his support from the offer- 
ings made to the temple, in return for 
certain services. These services included 
^.ollecting and keeping the supplies of corn 
due to the temple, helping at certain sacri- 
fices, and preparing the banquets connected 
with certain festivals [Athen(Fus, p. 234]. 
The assistants of civil ofiicials, who (like 
the latter) were maintained at the expense 
of the State, were also called parasites in 
many places [ib, 235]. The word received 
quite another meaning in the middle and 
later Greek Comedy, where it means the 
hanger on, who lays himself out for play- 
ing the flatterer and buffoon, with a view 
to getting invited to dinner. The parasite 
was transferred as a standing character to 
the Roman imitations of Greek comedy. 

P&rast&s. See House {Greek), 

• Parcae. The Italian goddesses of Fate. 
{Cp, MoiRiE.) 

P&rentall&. The general festival in honour 
of deceased relatives, cclebratful by the 
Romans from February 13th to 21st. {See 
Manes.) 

Parian Chronicle {Chrbnicbn or Marmor 
Pdrlurn), A marble tablet found at Paros 
in 1627, now [among the Arundel Marbles 
in the University Galleries] at Oxford. It 
is written chiefly in the Attic, but partly in 
the Ionian dialect, and consists of ninety- 
three lines, some of which are no longer 


complete. It originally contained a number 
of dates of the political, but chiefl}^ of ihe 
religious and literary, history of the Greeks, 
from the Athenian king (k^Tops to the 
Athenian arclion Diognetus, 264 b.c.; in its 
present condition, however, it onl}^ i-es 
down to 354 n.c. All the dates are giviMi 
according to Attic kings and archons, and 
the historical authorities on which it de- 
pends must have been Attic authors. I'he 
origin and aim of the tablet are unknown. 
[It was first published by Selden in 1628; 
it has since been printed by Hoeckh (Cbryv/tir 
Imer, Greer, ii, no. 2374), who considers that 
the leading authority followed is Phanias of 
Eresos, and also by C. Muller, Frag, Jlist, 
P&rilia = PdfI//a [q.r.), [Gr., i 535-30.] 

P&ris (or AlcxaiidrOs^ Gr.). The second 
son of Priam and Hecuba. His mother 
having di-eamt before this birth that she 
had brought forth a firebrand, which set all 
Troy in flames, Priam had the now-born 
babe exposed on Mount Ida by the advice 
of his son ACsilcus. Here a she-bear 
suckled the babe for five days ; then a shep- 
herd found him, and reared him with his 
own children. Paris won the name of 
Alexandras (“ protector of men ”) by his 
bravery as a shepherd, defending herdsmen 
and cattle. On Mount Ida he married 
(Enone, daughter of the river-god C6bren. 
He decided the strife of the goddesses 
Hera, AphrSdite, and Athene for the golden 
apple of Erls {see Peleus), having been 
appointed arbiter by Hermes at the com- 
mand of Zeus. Paris preferred the posses- 
sion of the fairest woman, promised him by 
Aphrodite, to power and riches, or wisdom 
and fame, promised by Hera and Athene 
respectively. He therefore awarded to 
Aphrodite the prize of beauty, but drew 
upon himself and his fatherland the irre- 
concilable hatred of the goddesses whom he 
had passed over. When Priam was once 
celebrating funeral games in memory of his 
lost son, and commanded the finest bull in 
all the herds grazing on the mountain to be 
brought as a prize, Paris came to Troy as 
its driver. He took part in the contests, 
and vanquished his brothers, even Hector. 
Seized with envy, they wished to kill him ; 
but Cassandra recognised him, and he was 
joyfully received by his parents. In spite 
of the warning of the forsaken (Enone, who 
still loved him tenderly, Paris set out on 
a voyage to Sparta, at the instigation of 
Aphrodite. Here he carried off Helen, the 
wife of MSnelaus, whom the goddess her- 
self had quickly inspired with love for the 
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handsome stranger. AVitli her he carried 
away the treasures of his host, and brought 
lier through Egypt and Phouiicia to Troy. 
In the war tliat arose from his deed, Paris 
showed himself, according to Homer, some- 
times valiant and courageous, especially as 
an archer, but chiellyonly at the persuasion 
of others; at other times cowardly and 
effeminate. The Trojans detested him as 
the cause of the disastrous war. After he 
had treacherously slain Achilles (q.v.)j he 
himself was fatally wounded by an arrow 
of Heracles, while in single combat with 
Phfloctetes. His corpse was dishonoured by 
Menelaus, but yet was afterwards given to 
the Trojans for burial. According to an- 
other account, when he knew his death was 
near, he asked to be carried to (Enone. 
When they had parted, she had bidden 
him come to her, if he should ever be mor- 
tally wounded; but now, mindful of the 
.sorrow she had endured, (Enone rejected 
him, and he died soon after his return to 
Troy. When (Enone, repenting of her 
cruelty, hastened with the remedy, and 
found him already dead, she hanged her- 
self. In sculpture Paris is represented as 
a beautiful beardless youth with a Phry- 
gian cap. 

Parma. The circular leathern shield of 
the Koman light infantry. (See Shield.) 

Parmenides. A Greek philosopher and 
poet, born of an illustrious family about 
510 B.C., at El6a in Lower Italy. He was 
held in high esteem by his fellow citizens 
on account of his excellent legislation, to 
which they ascribed the prosperity and 
wealth of the town ; and also on account of 
his exemplary life. A “ Parmenidean life 
was proverbial among the Greeks [Cebes, 
tabula^ 2]. Little more is known of his 
biography than that he stopped at Athens 
on a journey in his sixty-fifth year, and 
there became acquainted with the youthful 
Socrates. He is the chief representative 
of the EleaMc philosophy. Like his great 
teacher, XenSphSnes, ho also formulated 
his philosophical views in a didactic poem. 
On Nature^ the form of which was con- 
sidered inartistic [Cicero, Acad, ii 74]. 
According to the proem, which has been 
preserved (while we only possess frag- 
ments of the rest), the work consisted of 
two divisions. The first treated of the 
truth, the second of the world of illusion ; 
that is, the world of the senses and the 
erroneous opinions of mankind founded 
upon them. In his opinion truth lies in the 
perception that existence is, and error in 


the iJoa that non-ex istonco also can bo. 
Nothing ran have real existence but what is 
conceivable, therefore to be imagined and 
to be able to exist are the same thing, and 
there is no development; the essence of 
what is conceivable is incapable of develop- 
ment, imperishable, immutable, unbounded, 
and indivisible; what is vario\is and mut- 
able, all development, is a delusive pliantom , 
perception is thought directed to the pure 
essence of being; the phenomenal world is 
a delusion, and, the opinions formed con- 
cerning it can only be improbable. 

F&rddds (Greek). A te(;hnical term of 
the Greek draimi, used to denote, (1) the 
entrance of the chorus upon the orchestra ; 
(2) the song which they sang while enter- 
ing; (3) the i)assage by which they entered. 
(See Theatre.) 

Farrh^sius. A famous Greek painter ol 
Ephesus, who with Zeuxis was the chief 
representative of the Ionic school. He 
lived about 40() B.C. at Athens, where he 
seems to have received the citizenship. Ac- 
cording to the accounts of ancient writers, 
he first introduced into painting the theory 
of human proportions, gave to the face deli- 
cate shades of expression, and was a master 
in the careful drawing of contours [Pliny, 
N. H. XXXV 67, 68]. His skill in indicating 
varieties of psychological expression could 
be appreciated in the picture representing 
the Athenian State or DBm6s^ in which, 
according to ancient authors, he distinctly 
pourtrayed all the conflicting qualities of 
the Athenian national character [ib. 69| 
Another of his pictures represented two 
boys, one of whom seemed to personify 
the pertness, and the other the simplicity, 
of boyhood [ib. 70]. His inclination to 
represent excited states of mind is attested 
by the choice of subjects like the feigned 
madness of Odysseus [Plutarch, De Audiend. 
Poet, 3], and the anguish of Philoctetes in 
LemnCs [Anthol. Gr. ii 348, 5]. His sup- 
posed contest with Zeuxis is well known. 
The grapes painted by Zeuxis deceived the 
birds, which flew to peck at thorn ; while 
the curtain painted by Parrhasius deceived 
Zeuxis himself [Pliny, ib. 65]. 

Parricide (Lat. parricldium^ according 
to the usual, but very doubtful explanation 
derived from patricidium^ “murder of a 
father ”). A term used among the Romans 
for the murder of any relative with whom 
one is united by bonds of blood or duty, 
but sometimes also for treason and rebellion 
against one’s country. In earlier times the 
examination in trials for homicide was con- 
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ducted by two qurrfitOrSs parricidii^ on 
whom it was also incumbent to bring tho 
accusation before the comUla for trial. 
Sulla transferred the decision in all cases 
of parricide to a standing tribunal {see 
QUiESTio Perpetua), which had also to 
try cases of assassination and poisoning. 
The punishment for parricide was drowning 
in a leathern sack {culleus\ into which 
were sewn, besides the criminal, a dog, a 
cock, a viper, and an ape [Cicero, Rose, Am. 
70; Juvenal viii 214]. The murder of 
relations in other degrees of relationship 
was punished by exile {interdictXO dquie 
et ignis). See ExiLlUM. 


-PAKTlIEiN IN. 

he composed the only work of his which 
lias survived, under the title, 0/ the Sorronss 
of Love, This is a collection of thirty-six 
prose stories of unhappy lovers, compiled 
from ancient poets, especially from thos€ 
of the Alexandrine school. Apart from 
the light it throws on the Alexandrine 
poets, of whose works it contains frag- 
ments, it has a special interest as a pre- 
cursor of the Greek novel. 

Parthenon (Greek). “The maiden's 
chamber," particularly a temple of Athene 
Parthinds (the virgin goddess), especially 
that on the Acropolis of Athens, distin^ 
guished by the grandeur of its dimensions, 



( 1 ) THE PARTHENON. 
(From the sonth’west, restored.) 


ParthSnlft. A species cf religious songs, 
^ng to the accompaniment of the flute 
with cheerful, lively movements b y choirs 
of maidens. 

Farthdnlus. A Greek grammarian and 
poet, of Nicsea in Bithynia, who was 
brought captive to Rome during tho war 
with Mithrldates. After his release, he 
lived there till the time of TlbCrlus, es- 
teemed as a scholar and poet, especially as 
a writer of elegiac poems. He was ac- 
quainted with Vergil, whom he taught 
Greek, and one of his poems is said to 
have been the model for the Moretum ; but 
he was more closely connected with the 
elegiac poet, Cornelius Gallus. For Gallus 


the beauty of its execution, and the splen- 
dour of its artistic adornment. [There was 
an earlier temple of Athene immediately to 
the south of the Erechthoum (see plan of 
Acropolis), and the foundations of a new 
temple were laid after the Persian War, 
probably in the time of Cimon. This 
temple was never completed ; on the same 
site there was built a temple of less length, 
but greater breadth, which is usually called 
the Parthenon,] It was built at the com- 
maud of Pericles by the architects Ictinus 
and CallTcrates. It took about five years 
in building, and was finished in 438 b.C. 
(hg. 1). Its further adornment with sculp- 
tures in the pediments, and with metope«^ 
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aud frieze was completed under the direc- 
tion of’ Phidias, who himself took part in 
the work. The temple, built wholly of 
Pentolic marble, is 65 feet high. The sty- 
lobatc^ or platform, on which the columns 
stand (fig. 2, (7), is 228 feet in length, and 
101 feet in breadth [ 225 x 100 in Attic 
feet, giving 9 : 4 as the ratio of length 
to breadth]. Under the stylobate is the 


i feet high, eight at each end, and fifteen on 
each side. The architrave from the first 
was adorned with 92 metopes sculptured 
in high relief (.see, for the position of the 
metopes, fig. 2, G). Shields and votive in- 
scriptions were subsequently placed there 
by Alexander the Great, in 358 b.c. [Pint* 

I Alex, 16]. The subjects were : on the E. 

I the battle of the gods and giants ; on the 



( 2 ) * SECTION OF NORTH-EAST PORTION OF THE PAKTllENUN, 

shewinfir nubstrurture , B B atopi of ci epiAoma ; C, Btylobato ; I), tympanum of eastern 
pediment; E, #»offered ceiling; F, frieze of the rtlla; G, metopes and triglyphs; H is part 
of the range of PHrnos iWiener VorlegeWdittr). 


crSpldornaj or basis proper, formed of three 
steps (fig. 2j B B B) resting on a massive 
substructure, 250 feet long and 105 feet 
broad, and founded on the rock at the 
highest part of the plateau of the Acropolis 
(fig. 2, C). The temple is peripteral, its 
walls being entirely surrounded by a colon- 
nade of forty-six Doric columns, about 35 


S., that of the Centaurs and L&plthae (fig. 3) ; 
on the W., the victory of the Athenians 
over the Amazons ; and on the N., the 
destmetion of Troy. <rhe sculptures of the 
eastern pediment (D) represented the birth 
of the goddess, those of the western the 
strife of Athene with PSseidun for the pos- 
session of Attica. These j)ediments are 93 
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feet lonp:, and 11 feet 4 inches hi^;h. Tlie 
cclla^ or temple proper, is 104 feet lon^, and 
()9| feet wide, with six columns at each 



(3) * A METOPE FROM SOUTH OF THE PARTHENON. 

(British Museum.) 

end, 33 feet in height. Opposite the outer- 
most columns at each end are antiVy formed 
by the prolongation of the side walls of the 
rdla (see plan of Acropolis). Along the 
top of the outer wall of the cella ran a con- 
tinuous frieze, 524 feet in length, with re- 
presentations of the Panathenaic procession 


go<ldess, wrought in gold and ivory, the 
masterpiece of Phidias (cp, Athene, near 
the enil). The western chamber of the 
eella was fronted by a portico, and was 
called by the special name of the Parthe- 
non. [Within this smaller chamber were 
kept vessels for use in the sacred proces- 
sions, with various small articles of gold 
or silver. Modern writers have hitherto 
generally identified this small chamber 
with the 6pisth6d()m6s (lit, back-chamber), 
which was used as the treasury, or State 
bank, of Athens; but it is held byD5rpfeld 
that this term should be confined to the 
corresponding chamber of the early temple 
south of the Erechtheum.] 

In the Middle Ages the temple was con- 
verted into a church, dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary, and then into a mosque, and remained 
in good preservation till lf)87. In that 
year, during the siege of Athens by the 
Venetians, the building was blown up by 
the explosion of a powder magazine that 
the Turks had stored in it, and, with the 
exception of the two pediments, was al- 
most completely destroyed. Most of the 
sculptures preserved from the pediments 
and metopes, and from the frieze of the 
temple (diamber, are now among the Elgin 
Marbles in the British Museum, 



(4j FROM THE NORTH FRIEZE OP THE PARTHENON. 
(British Museum; Hlabs xx.xv, xxxvi.) 


carved in very low relief (fig. 2, and figs. 
4 and 5). At the east end of the cclla^ the 
prondos, or portico, leads into the eastern 
chamber, which was 100 Greek feet in 
length, and was therefore called the Med- 
to7np^^)S, It was divided longitudinally 
into three parts by two rows of nine columns 
each, and above thesq was a second row of 
columns forming an upper story. The 
central space was open to the sky (hy- 
paethral). At its western end, under a 
protecting canopy, stood the statue of the 


ParthdndpaBUS. According to the older tra- 
dition, the beautiful son of Ttilaus of Argos, 
and the brother of Adrastus; according to 
others, the son of Atalanta and Melanlon. 
He was one of the Set^en against Thebes, 
and was killed on the Theban wall during 
the storming of the city ; the piece of rock 
that laid him low was hurled by Pfirlcly- 
in^nus. His son by the Nymph ClymSne 
is PrOmachus, one of the EpjgCni. 

Pasiphae. Daughter of HeliOs and 
Persels, sister of Aetes and Circe, wife of 



PASITELES PATRICIANS. 


Mm5s. She was enamoured of the white among the Romans {see Familia). Pater 
bull presented by Poseidon to Minos patnitus^ the spokesman of the fetiales 

and thereby became the mother of the (q.v.). Pater mdtfitiaus, a special name of 
monstrous Minotaur. {See Minotaurus.) Janus {q.v.). 

FasitSles. A Greek artist of the 1st ccn- F&t6r&. The broad, flat dish or saucer 
tury B.C., a native of S. Italy. He was ac- used by the Romans for drinking and for 
lively engaged at Rome on important works offering libations. (See Vesskls.) 
in marble, ivorj'’, silver, and bronze, and was P&tri& Pdtestas. See Familia. 

also an author. He originated a new school, Patricians (patrtcUj lit. the relatives 

which was not immediately connected with of the patrSSj or heads of families of the 
any of the existing tendencies of art, but old tribes. (See Gens.) In the oldest 
was founded on a careful study of nature times of Rome, ^the actual citizens who 
and the masterpieces of earlier sculptors, constituted the pdpulus ROmdnus, They 
It aimed above all things at correctness of were divided into three tribes,-— 
form, combined with elegance of represen- Titles^ and LUct^rPSy each consisting of ten 
tation and a mastery of [Pasiteles cUrioi. (See Curia.) The union of these 

chased in silver a representation of the latter formed the national assembly, the 
infant Roscius (Cic., De Div, i 79), and cdmlttd cUrXdtd. (See Comitia, 3.) Besides 



APoixo (or inoKVM’*.. «itho (or tirmetkr) apiikoimtk. kkok 

( 5 ) * FROM JlIE EAST FRIEZE OF THE rAUTHENON. 

(Acropolis Museum. Athens; slab vi.) 


executed an ivory statue of Jupiter for 
the temple dedicated by Mctellus (Pliny, 
N. 11. xxxvi 40). According to his contem- 
porary Varro, he never executed any work 
without modelling it first (ib. xxxv 153). 
Among his pupils was Stephrinus, who in 
his turn was the master of M$n6laus.] (See 
Sculpture.) 

Passiis. The ^ace, or double step, a 
Roman measure of length =5 Roman feet 
(pes) or 1*479 metres [=4 English feet lOJ 
inches]. 1,(KK3 passUs formed a Roman 
mile, 1,478*70 metres [or 1,616 yards, 2 feet, 

2 inches, or about 143 yards less than an 
English mile. The passus is sometimes i 
estimated as 1*48 metre ; 1,000 passus being 
then 1,480 metres or 1,618 yards, i.e. 142 
yards less than an English mile]. 

P&t6r F4milias. The master of a house 


I these there were originally only cllentis^ 
settlers enjoying nc legal rights, with the 
citizens for their protectors (or patronl). 
Afterwards, when a new element of the 
population, endowed with partial citizen- 
ship, called the plcbs (q.v.)y sprang up from 
the settlement of subjugated Latin tribes, 
the patricii stood in contrast to them as 
I old citizens possessing full rights. Later, 

I the plebeians received a fuller citizenship 
through the centurial constitution framed by 
Servius Tullius (see Centuria), while they 
gained at the same time the right of voting 
in the comitia centUrldtd^ composed of 
patricians and plebeians, together with the 
obligation of serving in the field and paying 
taxes, hitherto obligatory on the patricians 
alone. In contrast to the jilebeians, the 
patricians thus formed a hereditary aris- 
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tocracy, with the exclusive right to hold 
public offices, whether civil or religious. 
Nothing short of a decision by the comitia 
curiata could either remove any one from 
the patrician body or (on rare occasions) 
enrol a plebeian among the patricians. 
The contraction of marriages betw'een patri- 
cians and plebeians was not allowed till 
445 B.C. A violent struggle arose between 
the two parties, after the establishment of 
the Republic in 510 b.c., on the subject of 
the admission of the pjebeians to State 
offices. This struggle lasted till 300 b.c., 
ind the patricians were, step by step, forced 
:o give up their exclusive right to one office 
after another. First of all, they had to 
give up the qusestorship (409), then the 
consulate (367), the dictatorship (356), the 
censorship (351), the prastorship (338), and 
finally the most important priestly offices, 
the pontificate and the augurship (300). 
Only politically unimportant offices were 
left reserved for them, the temporal office 
of interrcXy and the priestly offices of rex 
sacrOrum and the three fldrnlnP.s rndiOrfs, 
The political importance which the patri- 
cian comitia curiata possessed, through its 
right to confirm the decisions of the comitia 
centuriata, was lost in 286. The comitia 
tribiitdy in which the pkbs had the pre- 
ponderance, thus became the most important 
organ of the democracy. 

An aristocracy of holders of public 
offices was thus formed, consisting of 
the patricians together with the more 
important plebeian families. The mem- 
bers of such families, whether patrician 
or plebeian, were called nOblles, The num- 
ber of patrician families dwindled greatly 
owing to the civil wars (on their number 
towards the end of the Republic, see 
Gens). Caesar and Augustus increased 
theiu by introducing plebeian families, and 
subsequent emperors ga\e the patriciate 
as a distinction. Under Constantine the 
Great, patricius became a personal title, 
which conferred a rank immediately below 
the consuls. The external distinctive 
marks of a patrician were the tunlcd 
Idtlcldvld (see Tunica) and a peculiar sort 
of shoe (see Calceus) adorned with an ivory 
crescent (lUnUla), 

Fatrdclus [FdtrOcluSy almost always in 
Iliad, PatrScltis once only in vocative (IL 
xix 287)]. Son of Mfinoetius and Sth6n6le, 
the bosom friend of Achilles. He fell before 
Troy by the hand of Hector (see Achilles). 

Patronus. The Roman term for the pro- 
tector of a single client, or of a whole 


community («6’^ Clientes); the emancipator 
in relation to his freedman ; and the judicial 
representative of accuser or accused. For 
the distinction between patronus and adv6- 
cdtus, see the latter. 

Panins. (1) lulius, A Roman jurist of 
high repute in the beginning of the 3rd 
century A.D., contemporary with Papinian 
and Ulpian. With the former, he was 
legal assessor to the emperor Septimius 
SSverus. With the latter, he was prw- 
fectus prceiOHo under Alexander Severus, 
after he had been sent into exile by Hell5- 
gabiilus. He was most productive as a legal 
author, but in literary skill and finish stood 
far below his two contemporaries. The 
extracts from his numerous monographs or 
more comprehensive works form a sixth 
part of the “Digest.^^ Besides these ex- 
tracts his Sententiw, a very popular com- 
pendium of undisputed principles on the 
most frequent points of law, has been pre- 
served in a shortened form. 

(2) See Festus (1). 

Faus&nlas. The Greek traveller and 
geographer, a native of Lydia. He explored 
Greece, Macedonia, Asia, and Africa ; and 
then, in the second half of the 2nd century 
A.D., settled in Rome, where he composed 
a PM€g€s%s or Itinerary of Greece in ten 
books. Book i includes Attica and 
MegSrls; ii, Corinth with Sicyon, Phlius, 
ArgOlis, iEgIna, and the other neighbour- 
ing islands ; iii, Lilconia ; iv, Messenfa ; 
V, vi, Elis and Olympia; vii, Achsea; viii, 
Arcadia ; ix, Boedtia ; x, Phdcis and Ldcris. 
The work is founded on notes, taken on 
the spot, from his own observation and in- 
quiry from the natives of the country, on 
the subject of the religious cults and the 
monuments of art and architecture. To- 
gether with these there are topographical 
and historical notices, in w^orking up which 
Pausanias took into consideration the ac- 
counts of other authors, poets as well as 
prose writers. Although his account is not 
without numerous inaccuracies, omissions, 
and mistakes, it is yet of inestimable value 
for our knowledge of ancient Greece, espe- 
cially with regard to its mythology and its 
religious cults, but above all for the history 
of Greek art. The composition of his work 
(especially in the earlier books) shows little 
skill in plan, execution, or style. 

PauBlas. A Greek painter, a pupil of 
Paraphllus and a follower of the Sicyoniaii 
school. He lived about 360 b.c. at Sicydn, 
and invented the art of painting vaulted 
ceilings, and also of foreshortening; he 
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brought encaustic painting to perfection. 
He painted chiefly children and flowers. 
One of his most famous pictures was the 
Flower Girl (Stephdvojjidcds), representing 
the flower-girl GH'cera, of whom lie was 
enamoured in his youth [Pliny, N. //., 
XXXV 123-127]. 

[Faiison. A Greek painter whom Aristotle 
contrasts with Polygnotus in terms implying 
that the former was a caricaturist {Poetics 
2 § 2). Elsewhere Aristotle says that 
young people should not look at the 
pic.tures of Paiisoii, but rather at those of 
Polygnotus or of any otlier “ ethical ’’ 
artist {Politics viii 5 ij 7). He is some- 
times identified with the Pauson who is 
mentioned with contempt by Aristophanes 
(Ach. 854, Thesm. 048, and Plvf us, CU2).] 

[J. E. S.j 

P&vor. See Pallor. 

Pax. The Roman goddess of jieace 
{ Cp . Eirkne.) 

P^ctilatns. Tlie Roman term for mis- 
appropriation of public property, whether 
by officials {e.g. in the delivery of booty) 
or by private persons. Such offences, 
which seldom occurred in the more 
ancient times of the Republic, were then 
judged by the national tribunal. In 
later times they must have become more 
frequent, since various laws were issued 
against them, and a special court of 
justice (see QUiESTio) was appointed to 
try them. Besides the payment of 
compensation, the condemned person 
suffered disgrace and banishment {inter- 
dictio dquee et ignis, see Exilium), and, in 
the time of the Empire, transportation. 

Pde^ium. The Romans considered 
the master of the house {pdter fdmilids) 
the lawful owner of all the earnings of 
the members of the family under his con- 
trol, whether bond or free (see Familia). 
Whatever sum of money he gave to a 
grown up son or to a slave for his own 
use, was called tho pecMliuni of the latter. 

This gift could be revoked at pleasure, and j 
could not bo disposed of by will. Augustus 
first granted this right to soldiers, in tho 
case of property won in war {jyecnlmm 
castreiise), and Constantine extended it to 
that gained in a civil office {peetdium 
qudsl castrense), 

P6darli. Those members of the Roman 
Senate (g.v.) who had occupied no office of 
State, and hence took a lower rank. They 
might only share in the voting, but did not 
enjoy the right of expressing individual 
opinions. 

D U. A. 


PddlSIs. See Solonian Coi^stitution. 

Peg&stls. The winged Steed of the 
Fountain, named Pegasus, according to 
Hesiod [Theog, 281], because he was born 
at tlie springs ( pPga') of Ocean. Begotten 
by PCseidon, he sprang forth with Clirysaor 
from the bleeding body of his mother 
Medusa, when her head was cut off by 
Perseus. [aS'cc Sculpture, fig. 1.] On his 
birth ho soared into the air, and the spor/ 


where he first rested was the acropolis of 
Corinth. While Pegasus paused there to 
drink at the fountain of Poireiw, Bellerdphdn 
{q-v,) caught jind tamed him, by the favour 
of Athene and Poseidon. It was on Pegasus 
that Bellerophon was mounted when per- 
forming his heroic exploits, including his 
conquest of the Chlmsera. Afterwards, 
when Pegasus had thrown his rider, tho 
stood flew upward to the immortals, to 
dwell in the palace of Zeus, and to bring 
him his thunder and lightning. By lator 
writers, Pegasus is described as the steed 

H H 
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of Eos or of the Muses. On the spot where 
he struck Helicon with his hoof, there 
pushed forth the inspiriiig fountain of the 
Muses known as Ilippdcr^n^ (** the fountain 
of the steed The spring of Hippocreyie 
near Trcezen and that of Peirene on the 
Acr6c6rinthus were said to have had a 
similar origin. On the coins of Corinth the 
most common typo from the earliest times 
is the winged Pegasus. The current repre- 
sentation of Pegasus as the poets’ steed is 
a modern invention. 

PeirsDlcus. Sec Pir.i:icus. 

Peirene (Greek), Tlie spring stiuck out 
by the winged steed Pegasus on the citadel 
of Corinth. For another tradition of its 
origin, sec Sisyphus. 

Peirithdtls (Lat. Pirlthdils). Son of Dia 
^)y her husband Ixion, or (according to 
another account) by Zeus; prince of the 
Lilplthm, and friend of Theseus. When 
he was celebrating, on Mount Pcllun, his 
marriage with Hipp6diimla, daughter of 
Atrax, one of the Lapitlue, there arose 
the celebrated battle between the Lapithas 
and the Centaurs, which ended in the de- 
feat of the latter. The Centaurs and the 
most distinguished (ireek heroes had been 
invited to the wedding; but one of the 
former, Eurytidn, in drunken boldness, at- 
tempted to carry off the bride, and, follow- 
ing his example, the other Centaurs fell 
upon the women of the Ijapitha?. Since 
Theseus and one of the Lapitlue, Cameus 
{q.v.\ rescued the bride, Peirithous assisted 
the former in the abduction of Helen. Ac- 
companied by Theseus, Peirithous descended 
into the world below, in order to carry off 
Persef)h()ne, and was compelled to pine 
there in everlasting chains as a punish- 
ment, while Theseus {q.v,) was released 
by Herilcles. Peirithous’ son Polj^pcetcs 
marched to Troy with Tjconteus, the grand- 
son of Cyeneus, and after the fall of Troy 
is said to have founded witn him the city 
of Aspendus in Paniphylia. 

Peisandrds (Lat. Fisnnder), A Greek 
epic poet of Camirus, in Rhodes, about 
(>40 B.c. Ho wrote a I/erarfea in two 
books, which is numbered among the better 
class of epic poems. He was the first to 
equip Hercules with the club and the lion’s 
hide, and ho probably also fixed the number 
of his labours at twelve. Only uninterest- 
ing fragments remain. 

Peitho. In Greek mythology the personi- 
fication of persuasion Like Eros and the 
Graces, with whom Hesiod mentions her 
I Works and Days, 73], she usually appears 


in the train of Aphrodite. She was, indeed, 
considered the daughter of the goddess, and 
was honoured together with her, as in 
Athens. She was also connected with 
Hermes as the god of eloquence. 

PMei&dds. Priestesses at Dodona (q.v,), 

Peleus. Son of iEricus and of Endei's, 
and brother of Telamon. He was banished 
with his brother, on account of the murder 
of his step-brother Phocus, whom he had 
slain with the discus out of envy at his 
strength and skill. His father banished 
him from ACgina, but ho was purified from 
his murder, and hospitably received by his 
uncle Eurytion, king of Thessalian Phtlna. 
Eurytion gave to Peleus his daughter Anti- 
gone, mother of tho beautiful Pal5"dora, and 
one-third of his land as a dowry. Peleus 
accompanied Eurytion in the Calydonian 
Hunt, and killed him unawares with a 
javelin. Thereupon he fled from Phthia to 
lolcus, where, once again, king Acastns 
cleansed him from tho guilt of bloodshed. 
Because ho rejected the proposals of Asty- 
dameia, the wife of Acastus, slie slandered 
him to his wife and to her husband, tolling 
the former that Peleus was wooing her 
daughter Ster5pe, and the latter that he 
wished to persuade her to infidelity. Anti- 
gone killed lierself for sorrow, but Acastus 
planned revenge. When Peleus, wearied 
by tho cliaso, had fallen asleo]) on PellCn, 
Acastus left him alone, after hiding in a 
dunghill his irresistible sword, tho work of 
Hephuistus and the gift of the gods. When 
Peleus awoko and sought his sword, he was 
attacked by the Centaurs, and only delivered 
by the presence among them of Chiron, his 
matormil grandfather. With Chiron’s help 
ho recovered his sword, slow Acastus. and 
his wife, and took possession of the throne 
of lolcus. The gods decreed him the sea- 
goddess Thetis (q.v.) as his wife. With 
Chiron’s help ho overcame her resistance 
in a grotto by the sea, although she endea- 
voured to escape by changing into fire, 
water, beast, or fish. The marriage was 
celebrated in Chiron’s cave on the summit 
of PellSn, and the immortals appeared and 
gave Peleus presents: Pd.seidon, tlie undying 
steeds Billlus and Xanthus, and all the gods 
tho weapons with which Achilles after- 
wards fought before Troy ; Chiron pre- 
sented him with a lance made of an ash 
tree on Mount Pelion. Apollo and the 
Muses sang of the deeds of Peleus and of 
his unborn son. But Erls, or Strife, also 
appeared, uninvited, and threw among the 
goddesses a golden apple with the inscrij)- 
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tion, For the Fairtavj thus giving the first 
cause for the Trojan War (q.v,). In this 
war the only offspring of this marriage, the 
hero Achilles, is said to have found an 
untimely end during his father's lifetime. 
According to a later tradition, unknown to 
Homer, Thetis forsook her husband, because 
Ills presence hindered her from making her 
son immortal. 

Fallas. Son of PCsoidon and of Tyro, 
who was afterwards the wife of Cretlieus. 
He was the brother of Neleus, half-brother 
of iEson, Pheres, and Amytliaon, father of 
A cast us and Alcestis. He deprived iEson 
of the dominion of lolcus, and sent iEson’s 
son Jason to Colchis to fetch the golden 
fleece. He did so because the youth, now 
fully grown, was claiming his father’s 
throne. In Jason’s absence Pelias killed 
A'json, and drove his wife to suicide. In 
revenge, when Jason returned, his wife 
Medea persuaded the daughters of Pelias 
to cut him to pieces and seethe him in a 
caldron, under the pretext of restoring 
him to youth. His son Acastus instituted 
in his honour funeral games which were 
greatly celebrated by poets and artists. 

Pdldpla. Daughter of Thyestes, mother 
of iEgisthus by her own father. (See 
A^Igisthus and Atreus.) 

FMops. Son of the Lydian or Phrygian 
king Tantalus and Dione, daughter of Atlas. 
When ho was a child, his father slew him, 
cut him to pieces and seethed him, and set 
him as food before the gods. The gods 
did not touch the horrible meal ; only 
Demeter, absorbed in grief for her stolen 
daughter, ate one shoulder. By the com- 
m^d of Zeus, Hermes replaced the pieces 
in the caldron, and Clotho drew the boy 
from it in renewed beauty, while Dome- ; 
ter replaced the missing shoulder by one , 
made of ivory. Hence it was that his j 
descendants, the PSlopfdm, bore on one 
shoulder a mark of dazzling whiteness. 
Pelops, when grown to manhood, wont to 
Pisa in Elis as a wooer of HippOdamia, 
daughter of king (Enomaus. Ho won the i 
victory, the bride, and the kingdom, by the | 
liclp of the winged steeds given him by ! 
Poseidon, and by the treachery of Myrtilus, j 
the chariot driver of (Enomaus. When ; 
Myrtilus (or Myrsilus), a son of Hermes, 
claimed the* promised reward, half the 
kingdom, Pelops hurled him from his 
chariot into the sea. Through his curse 
and the anger of Hermes, the baneful spell 
was once more cast upon the house of ; 
Pelops. He returned to Pisa, and, after he ' 


had made himself master of Olympia, he 
is said to have restored the games with 
great splendour, a service for which his 
memory was afterwards honoured above 
that of all other heroes. By another act of 
violence he obtained possession of Arcadia, 
and extended his power so widely over 
the peninsula that it was called after his 
name the PSldpomu^sus^ or “ island of 
Pelops.” By Hipp6dilmia he had six 
sons (cp. Alcatiious, Atreus, Pittheus, 
Thyestes), and two daughters ; and by the 
Nymph AxI6che, a son Chrysippus. The 
latter, his father’s favourite, was killed by 
Atreus and Thyestes, at the instigation of 
Hippodamia, and his dead body was cast 
into a well. Peleus discovered the crime, 
and banished the murderers from the 
country. Hippodamia thereupon took refuge 
with her sons at Midea in ArgOlis. On her 
death, Peleus buried her bones in the soil 
of Olympia. 

PeltastaD. The Greek light-armed foot- 
soldiers, forming an arm intermediate be- 
tween the heavily equipped hoplites (q^v.) 
and the sharpshooters, gi/ninetce (q»v»). The 
name is taken from the pelte^ a light shield 
of Thracian origin (see Shield). For attack 
they had a javelin, or acontidriy and a long 





From a vose-paiTitinpr. 

(Stnckelberff, Oriibrrdcr UeUpnen, Taf. xxitTiii.) 

sword. These troops originated in Thrace 
and North Greece, and the peltnstcp serving 
in the Peloponnesian War and in the armies 
of the younger Cyrus and Agesihius belonged 
to those countries. IphIcrS,tes equipped 
his mercenaries with this kind of arma- 
ment, introducing at the same time linen 
doublets and, instead of greaves, what were 
called after him Iphicmtldes, something 
between boots and leggings [JDiodorus xv 
44]. In the Macedonian army their place 
was taken by the hypaspist(e. 

FSnates, with Vesta and Ldr^ the house- 
hold gods of the Romans ; strictly the 
guardians of the storeroom (pt^mis), which 
in old Roman houses stood next the Citruim ; 
in later times, near the back of the building 
( pdnHvalia). They were two in number, and 
presided over the well-being of the house, 
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their blessing being shown in the fulness 
of the store-room. This chamber therefore, 
as being sacred to them, was holy, and not 
to be entered except by chaste and undefiled 
persons. The hearth of the house was their 
altar, and on it were sculptured the figures 
of the two Penates beside that of the Lar. 
Often they were represented dancing and 
raising a drinking-horn, to symbolise a joy- 
ful and prosperous life. The offerings to 
them were made jointly with those to the 
[jxr {see Lares). There were also Penates 
belonging to the State. These at first had 
their temple in the quarter where 

their statues stood below those of the 
Dioscuri. Afterwards it was supposed that 
the original Penates, brought from Saino- 
thrace to Troy, and thence convoyed by 
iEneas to Lavinium, were identical with 
certain symbols kept, with the Palladium^ 
in a secret part of the temple of Vesta. The 
Penates of the Latin League, which were 
at first i^ogarded as the Trojan Penates, were 
enshrined in the sanctuary at Lavinium. 
Annual offerings were brought to them by 
the Roman priests, and also by consuls, 
praetors, and dictators on assuming or laying 
down office, and by generals on their depar- 
ture for their provinces. 

Pendldpe. Daughter of Icilrius and the 
Nymph Pgribcea, the faithful wife of Odys- 
seus (q.v.) and mother of Telemtlchus. 

Pfinestas. In Thessaly the descendants 
of the older population subdued by the 
Thessalians. They managed the property 
of the owners as serfs bound to the soil, 
paying a moderate tax, and being also 
liable to be called out for military service. 
But their lords could not remove them from 
the land nor put them to death. 

Pent&cdsldmSdimni. The first of the 
four classes of citizens instituted at Athens 
by S6lon. {See Solonian Constitution 
and Eisphora.) 

Pentathldn. In Greek gymnastics a 
contest compounded of the five events (run- 
ning, jumping, wrestling, throwing the dis- 
cus and the javelin). After each separate 
event the defeated stood out, till finally 
two contested the victory in the wrestling, 
{See Gymnastics.) 

Pentecontdrus. A kind of Greek ship in 
which there were fifty oarsmen arranged 
in a single row. {See Ships.) 

Pentecostjfs. In the Spartan army, a 
division of the Idchos (q.v.). 

Penteres. A quinquereme; i,e, the form of 
Greek ship in which there were five rows of 
oarsmen one above the other. {See Ships.) 


Penthdsilea. Daughter of Ares and 
dtrera, and queen of the Amazons 
with whom she came to Priam’s aid after 
Hector’s death. Her courage reduced the 
Greeks to sore straits, till she was mortally 
wounded by Achilles; and, even as she 
died, her youth and beauty filled the heart 
of her conqueror with love. [Quintus 
Smyrnseus, i.] 

Pentheus. Son of Echion and Agave, the 
daughter of Cadmus, whom he succeeded 
in the sovereignty of Thebes. When Dio- 
nysus came to Thebes, and the women 
celebrated a Bacchic festival for him on 
Cithaeron, he hastened thither to prevent it, 
but was taken by his own mother for a wild 
boast, and torn to pieces by her and the 
other women [Eur., Jktcchfe], His grandson 
was Menoeceus, the father of Creon and 
tucaste. See cut under Agave. 

PSphredo. One of the Graiae {q.v.). 

Peplus. (1) A Greek woman’s gariirent, 
large, broad, hanging in folds, and usually 
riclily embroidered. It was thrown over the 
rest of the clothing, and wrapped round the 
whole of the body. (2) In particular, the 
State robe of Athene, which was a work of 
art, embroidered with groups from the battle 
of the Giants, representations of the exploits 
of heroes under Athene’s guidance, scenes 
of Attic history, and portraits of celebrated 
men. It was woven by the wives and 
maidens of Attica for the statue of Athene 
as goddess of the State, and presented at 
the Panatheuaic festival. 

Perdtlellio. The Roman term for all acts 
whereby an individual within the State 
showed himself an enemy, perduellis, of 
the established constitution. It included 
attempts at despotic power, usurpation or 
abuse of magisterial powers {e,g. the execu- 
tion of a citizen), violation of the sanctity 
of the trlbUni etc. In the time of 

the kings, the king himself tried crimes of 
the kind, or handed over the decision to two 
deputies appointed in each instance by him- 
self, du6 vlri cdpttdles or perduellionis^ 
from whom an appeal lay to the people; 
after Servius Tullius, to the e6m\tla cen- 
turiata. Under the Republic duo viri were 
still appointed as presiding judges, till this 
gradually fell into disuse, and trials of the 
kind came in general to be dealt with by 
the popular court. In earlier times the 
penalty was death by hanging on a tree, by 
throwing from the Tarpeian Rock, or by 
beheading ; later, banishment, and after the 
tribunes brought cases of perduellio bcforo 
the comitia tributa^ fines as well. From 
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the latter half of the 2nd century B.C. the 
less important cases began to be treated as 
offences of maiestm ; and by Caesar’s Julian 
law, 46 B.C., all cases of perduellio were 
included under this name. {See also 
Maiestas.) 

F6r6grlnu8. The description in Roman 
law of all foreigners or persons other than 
citizens sojourning or domiciled within 
Roman territory. Originally peregrini 
were entirely without rights, unless they 
obtained a pdtrOnxis^ except in cases where 
there was a treaty (foedus) with the State 


they were always excluded. {See also 
CiVITAS.) 

Pergamene Sculptures. These sculptures 
belong to the acropolis of Pergd,mdn in Asia 
Minor, discovered by the accomplished archi- 
tect Humann in 1871, and excavated in and 
after 1878 under the superintendence of 
Humann and the distinguished archaeologist 
Conze, with the assistance of R. Bohn and 
others. The work was done at the expense 
of the Prussian government, and the sculp- 
tures then brought to light are now in the 
Museum at Berlin. The first rank among 
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( 1 ) WATTLE OK ZEUS AND THE GIANTS. 
Ulelief from Pergamon; BerHn Museum.) 


to which they belonged, regulating the 
legal position of the subjects of the two 
States respectively. But the increasing 
intercourse between Romo and other States, 
and the consequent growth in the number 
of peregrini in Rome, made it necessary to 
grant to all foreigners a definite compe- 
tency to acquire property, enter into obliga- 
tions, and the like ; and for the decision of 
civil suits between foreigners and citizens, 
or of foreigners among tliemselves, a special 
prcetor {q-v) was appointed. From the 
public, private, and sacrificial law of Rome 


them is occupied by the remains of the 
sculpture representing the fight between the 
gods and the snake-legged Giants, a colossal 
composition in high relief, which occu])icd 
a space 7 ft. 6^ ins. high, and extended 
over the outer surface (about 118 sq. ft. 
in area) of the upper part of the platform 
of an altar about 39 ft. high, which was 
probably built by king Eumenes II (197- 
159 B.C.). Of this about half remains^ 
whereof a third consists of more or less 
well-preserved slabs, and the rest of frag- 
ments large and small. They exhibit an 




tho conjecture that his sons Apollonius and 
Tauriscus, the sculptors of the Faniese 
Bull, were among the artists who worked 
at Pergamon. The great marble altar, 
40 ft. high, with colossal figures, compris- 
ing a battle of the Giants,” is mentioned in 
the lAber Membridlis of Amp6llus (^.v.)*] 
The most important parts of tho work are 
shown in the cuts. The powerful figure of 
Zeus (fig. 1), wrapped in flowing drapery, 
is most impressive. With his thunderbolt 
of triple fork and flaming crest, he has 
already transfixed the thigh of a Giant, who 


fortunately destroyed, is the tall Corinthian 
helmet; and on her breast, the rngis, carved 
with the greatest care. She is advancing 
witli fierce strides towards the right, drag- 
ging along with her by the hair a young 
Giant with a vast pair of wings. Her sacred 
serpent is also fighting for her. The motive 
of the piece vividly reminds one of the 
LaQc5on group, which is closely allied in 
form and expression. The group of Athene 
and the Giants is most effectively completed 
by the figure of Nike with outspread wings 
flying up to the victorious goddess, and by 
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tlio mighty form of Mother Earth, with the 
upper portion ot‘ her body rising up from 
the deep. Her name {(Je) is written over 
her right shoulder. With imploring ges- 
tures she is raising to heaven her face, sur- 
rounded by her unbound locks; for they 
are her own children who are thus being 
laid low by the might of the celestial gods. 

One of the most remarkable groups is that 
in which the triple Hecate appears among 
the fighting Olympians. The sculptor has 
given her three heads (one wanting); and 
three pairs of arms, all of them bearing 
weapons (fig. 3). In other groups of com- 
batants we find IlelfOs on his four-horse , 
chariot, with Eos riding in front ; Dionysus; ! 
the sea-gods witli their stately following ; 
©f sea-centaurs and other divinities of the I 


' Ptilybus of Corinth, and foster-mother of 
(Ed 1 pus {q.v.), 

I Pgribdlus. The court of a Greek temple. 
{Sre Temples.) 

Pdrlclj^mdnus. (1) Son of Nrdcus and 
Chlorls, brother of Nestor. He is the chitd 
hero of the defence of Pyl6s against Hera- 
cles, to whom ho gave much trouble by his 
prowess, as well as by his power of trans- 
forming himself, like the sea-gods, into 
every possible shape. This power had been 
I given him by Poseidon, who was reputed 
j to be his father. Finally he succumbed to 
the arrows of Heracles, and by his death 
sealed the doom of Pylos. 

(2) A Theban, son of PSseidoii and 
Chloris, daughter of the seer TirSsIas. In 
the war of the Seven against Thebes he 



■ocean; the goddess Cybfilc, seated on a 
lion, etc. Beside these there have been 
found about thirty other slabs carved in 
relief, of smaller dimensions (5 ft. 2*8 ins. 
high), including some on the story of Tele- 
phus, the patron hero of the State of Per- 
gilmOri. These formed part of a smaller 
frieze, running round the inner side of an 
Ionic colonnade, rising above the larger 
frieze, on the platform, and inclosing the 
altar proper. The torsoes of a large number 
of colossal statues, mostly female, which 
likewise originally stood on the platform, 
have also been discovered. On the Per- 
gamene School^ see Sculpture. 

Perg&menum. See Writing Materials. 
Pfiriaetds {(iveek). See Theatre. 

PdrlbCBa (also called Mer5p€0. Wife of 


I slew Parthenoiwus, and was in pursuit of 
I Amphirir-lns at the moment when the latter 
sank into the earth. 

P^rlegets (lit. “ those who guide strangei s 
about,” and show them what is worth 
notice). A term applied by the Greeks tf) 
the authors of travellers’ guide-books enu- 
merating and describing what was worthy 
of note, especially buildings or monuineiits, 
in the several cities or countries. This 
kind of literature was especially in vogiu^ 
from the 3rd century B.c. onwards. Its chief 
1 representatives are FdlemOn of Troils (about 
2()0), whose numerous works are now un- 
fortunately preserved in fragments only; 
j and after him the Athenian JlelWdOruSj 
I author of a great w^ork on the Acropolis, 

! likewise lost. Larger fragments survive 
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of a handbook to Greece by a certain 
JlPrdclldvs^ and of the interesting work 
on Alexandria by Callixemis of Rhodes. 
The only complete work of this kind re- 
maining is the valuable description of 
Greece by Pausdnlds (2iid century A.D.). 

Fdrlcecl. The name of those inliabitants 
of the Spartan State who, unlike the serfs 
or helots kept the possession of 

their lands and personal liberty after the 
Dorian occupation, but without having the 
citizenship. They too, like the helots, 
were at least twice as numerous as the rul- 
ing Spartlatse. Their name (lit. dwelling 
around) indicates that they lived on the 
plain in the neighbourhood of the chief 
city which was occupied by the Spartiativ. 
Probably they were more or loss doricised 
by Dorian colonists sent into their towns, 
whereof as many as a hiandred are men- 
tioned. They wore occupied partly in cul- 
tivating their farms (which, wo learn, were 
smaller than those of the Spartiatso) ; partly 
in manufactures and industry, in which the 
ruling caste were forbidden to engage ; 
partly in trade. Besides certain taxes, they 
were bound to military service, cither as 
hoplites or as light-armed troops (as in the 
case of the SelrJtai or inhabitants of Sef- 
rltiSj who formed a special body of light 
infantry, and w^ere reserved for outpost 
duty when in camp, for advance and rear- 
guard, and in battle for service on the left 
wing). After the Peloponnesian AVar they 
formed the chief strength of the army. 
(See Warfare.) In the army they were 
also eligible as officers of the lower ranks ; 
but from all civil offices they were ex- 
cluded, as also from the popular assembly. 
They were completely subject to the orders 
of the Spartiatse ; and when they made 
themselves troublesome, they could be put 
to death by the ephors without trial or 
conviction. 

Peripatetics (Gr. pPyrtpdiatikoi^ lit. “ per- 
sons given 4o walking about ^^). The fol- 
lowers of Aristotle’s philosophy. Thej’^ 
derived their name from Aristotle’s habit 
of walking with his disciples in the shady 
avenues of the Athenian Gymnasium called 
the Lyc^wm, while he discussed the prob- 
lems of philosophy. (See also Aristotle 
and Philosophy.) 

Pdrlphetes. Son of Hephaestus ; a monster 
at fipidaurus, who slew the passers by with 
an iron club (whence he was called cory- 
n£tes or club-bearer), till he was himself 
slain by the young Theseus. 

Pdriptfirds. An epithet describing a temple 


' completely surrounded by a colonnade sup- 
porting the entablature. (See Tempi^ks.) 

Peristyle (Gr. pMstJ/lOn). A court 
surrounded by columns. (See House.) 

I Pero. The shoe of the ordinary Roman 
! citizen. (See Calceus.) 

I Persdphdne (also Persephassa ; Lat. Pr0- 
i serplnd). Daughter of Zeus and Demetei 
' As the wife of Hades, she is the dread queen 
of the world below. Her special name in 
' Attic cult is C6re (lit. “the Maiden ”). As 
I a maiden, while plucking flowers (near Enna 
i in Sicily, according to the story common 
! in later times), she was carried off into the 
I lower world by Hades on his car, with the 
I consent of her father. To appease her 
mother’s wrath, Zeus sent Hermes to bring 
her back ; but, since she had eaten part 
of a pomegranate given her by Hades (i.e. 

, had already become his wife), she could 
; only spend two-thirds of the year in the 
* upper world with her mother. At the end 
i of that time she had always to return to 
her husband, and rule as the dark goddess 
I of death ; whereas, while with her mother, 

I she was regarded as the virgin daughter, 
and the helper of the goddess who pre- 
sides over the fertility of the earth. Hence 
Persephone is emblematic of vegetable life, 
that comes and goes with the changing 
seasons. In spring, when the seeds sprout 
up from the ground, she rises to her 
mother ; when the harvest is over, and the 
vegetation dies, and the seed is laid again 
in the d^rk grave of earth, she returns to 
her subterraneous kingdom. From this 
notion of the seed buried in the dark earth 
and again rising to light was developed 
that conception of the myth as an imago of 
immortality which lies at the base of the 
Eleusinian mysteries. To express her rising 
and descending, her festivals wore cele- 
brated in spring and after the harvest. 
In spring she was worshipped at the lessor 
EleMSlnld in Attica, and at her flower- 
festival of the antliespli6rldy in the Pelo- 
ponnesus, but more especially in Sicily. In 
autumn, there was held in Attica the great 
Eleusinia • i.e. the wedding-feast on her 
marriage with the god of the lower world. 
She was generally worshipped together 
with her mother ; hence they were spoken 
of as “the two goddesses.” In the Eleu- 
sinian mysteries she was also connected 
with Dionysus, who, under the mystic name 
lacchus, was regarded as her son, brother, 
or bridegroom. In later times she was 
confused with other divinities, especially 
Hec&te, as the goddess of night and of the 
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world of spirits. Sho was represented 
either as the young and beautiful daughter 
of Demeter, with cornucopia^ ears of corn, 
and a cock, the emblem of her rising in 
spring, or as the grim spouse of Hades, 
with rich adornments and the symbolic 
pomegranate. {Sec cutj and cp. Demeter, 
tig. 1.) 

The Roman name PrOscrpXnd is 

regarded by some as an altered ' 
form of the Greek Persephone ; by 
others as a native name only 
accidentally similar to the Greek, , 

denoting a goddess who assisted /v|pb 
in the germination {proserpdre) 
of the seed, and, owing to the i|||W 
similarity of the two goddesses, vj[j/N 

transferred to Persephone after I 

the introduction of her cult as the 
divinity of the lower world. (Sec 
Hades ; see also Libitina.) ^ 

Perses. (1) Son of the Titan 
Ci ms, father of H6c3,te. 

(2) Brother of J^etes of Colchis. 

(Sec Medea.) 

Perseus. Son of Zeus and Diiiiae, grand- 
son of Acrislus (q.v.). An oracle had de- 
clared that Danae, the daughter of Acrisius, 
would give birth to a son who would kill his 
grandfather. Acrisius committed Perseus 
with his mother to the sea in a wooden 
box, which was carried by the waves to the 
isle of SSrIphus. Hero the honest hsher- 
man Dictys son of Magnes (see ^OLUs, 1) 
brought it to land with his net, and took 
care of mother and child. Dictys’ brother 
P5lydectes, however, the king of the island, 
conceived a passion for the fair Danae, and 
finding the son in the way, betrayed the 
young Perseus, who was now grown out 
of bo 3 ;liood, into promising, on the occasion 
of a banquet, to do anything for him, oven 
should he order the head of Medusa, and 
held him to his word. Encouraged and 
assisted by Athene and Hermes, Perseus 
reached the Graiae (q^v.), in the farthest 
part of Libya ; and by capturing the single 
eye and tooth which they possessed in 
common, compelled them to show him the 
way to their sisters the Gorgons (q.v.). He 


oft‘ Medusa's head, which Athene showed 
him in the mirror of her shield, while she 
guided his hand for the blow. He thrust 
it quickly into his bag, and flew off through 
the air, pursued by the other two Gorgons ; 
but, by virtue of his helmet, he escaped 
them, and came in his flight to ^thldpla. 










* PEKSEniONK, IIAPK8, AND CKUBEIIU8. 

(Home, Vatican.) 

Here ho rescued Andr6m6da (q>v,), and 
won her as his bride. Returning with her 
to Seriphus, ho avenged his mother for the 
importunities of Pfilydectes by turning the 
king and his friends into stone by the sight 
of Medxisa’s head ; sot Dictys on the throne 
of the island ; gave up the presents of the 
Graite to Hermes, who restored them ; and 
presented the Gorgon’s head to Athene, who 
set it in the middle of her shield or breast- 
plate. Then ho returned with his mother 
and wife to Argos. But before his arrival 
Acrisius had gone away to Larissa in 
Thessaly, and here Perseus unwittingly 
killed him with a discus at the funeral 
games held in honour of the king of that 
country. He duly buried the body of his 
grandfather, but, being unwilling to succeed 
to his inheritance, effected an exchange 
with Megapen thes, his uncle Proetus’ son, 
took Tiryns in exchange for Argos and 
built Midea and Mycenae. By Andromeda 
he had one daughter, GorgophOne, and six 
sons. The eldest, Perses, was regarded as 
the ancestor of the Persians ; Alcseus, 


also made them equip him for the under- 
taking with the winged sandals, the magic 
bag, and the helmet of Hades, which made 
the wearer invisible. Hermes added to 
those a sharp sword shaped like a sickle. 

Thus provided, he flew to the Gorgons on 
the shores of Oceajius, found them asleep, 
and, since their glance turned the beholder 
to stone, with face averted smote ^nd cut 


Sthen^lus, and Electryon were the fathers 
respectively of Amphitryon, Eurystheus, and 
Alcmene, the mother of Herilcles. Perseus 
had a shrine (hOrOdn) on the road between 
Argos and Mycentn, and was worshipped 
with divine honours in Seriphus and 
Athens. 

Persins Flaccus (Anins). A Roman 
satirist; born 34 A. o. atVxilAtorrse, in Etruria, 
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of a good equestrian family, loosing his 
father when six years old, at the ago of 
twelve he went to Rome, and enjoyed the 
instructions of the most eminent teachers, 
more especially of one for whom he had the 
greatest reverence, Annseus Cornutus, who 
initiated him in the Stoic philosophy, and 
introduced him to the acquaintance of 
liucan. After the first poetic attempts of 
his youth, which he himself burnt, his 
energies were directed to satiric verse, 
under the influence of Lucilius and Horace. 
On his early death, in 62, the six satires 
which he left, after some slight revision by 
Cornutus, were published by his friend, 
the poet CsDsius Bassus. In these Persius 
deals with the moral corruption of his age, 
from the standpoint of a Stoic preacher of 
ethics. Both in thought and expression a 
tendency to echo Horace is constantly 
apparent. He composed slowly, and was 
himself conscious that he had no true poetic 
faculty.^ His mode of expression is fre- 
quently diflicult and involved to the verge 
of obscurity. The need of explanations 
was accordingly felt in comparatively early 
times ; but the collection of scholia bearing 
the name of Cornutus shows hardly any 
traces of ancient learning. 

Pervigilium (lit. ‘‘ a night-watch ”). A 
nocturnal festival in honour of a divinity, 
especially that of the B6nd at 

which originally only married women wore 
allowed to be present. In imperial times, 
when the presence of men was permitted, 
a nocturnal festival to Venus was also 
instituted. Such a festival, extending over 
throe nights in the spring, is referred to in 
an anonymous poem called the Pervigilium 
VPmMsj of the 2nd or 3rd century a.d. It 
consists of ninety- three trochaic scptPndrH^ 
separated into unequal strophm by tlie 
recurring refrain, Crds dvict qui nun- 
quam drndvity quique amacit eras anici. 

It celebrates in a lively strain the power of 
Venus, particularly as displayed in spring- 
time, lauding her as the giver of life to 
all, and as the ancestress and patroness of 
Rome. 

Pdt&sus.’ A flat felt hat, with a broad 
and round brim, usually worn among the 
Thessalians. The brim is often parted into 
four bow-shaped indentations (fig. 2). It 
is said to have been introduced into Greece 
along with the cMdmys as a distinguishing 
mark of the PphebL Heimes is usually 
represented with the winged petasus. The 

* The prologue, in which tliis self-criticism is 
expressed, is omitted by Jalin in his latest edition. 


Romans wore a similar hat in the counfry, 
and when travelling,* in the city it was 



(1) (3) 


(1) Gerhard, Arch. Zeitiing, 1814, tav. xiv. 

(2) Muller, Denkm. i, uo. 327. 

generally used only in the theatre, as a pro- 
tection from the sun. 

PStronlus Arbiter. Author of a satiric 
romance, certainly of the time of Nero, 
and probably the Gains Petronius whose 
licentiousness and congenial tastes obtained 
for him the high favour of Nero, at whose 
court he played the part of arbiter PlPgan- 
tlai {maitre de plaisir), until, in 66 A.D., 
in consequence of the intrigues of his 
rivals, ho committed suicude by opening 
his veins [Tacitus, Ann. xvi 18, 19]. Of his 
social romance, entitled Sdtunv^ which must 
originally liave consisted of about twenty 
books, only fragments are left to ns, being 
part of books xv and xvi. The most 
complete and famous is the “Banquet of 
Triinalchio {CPna TrimalcMOnis). Judg- 
ing from the fragments, the scene was laid 
under Tiberius, or possibly Augustus, in 
S. Italy, chiefly in an unnamed colony in 
Campania, partly in Croton. The work is 
astonishing for the truth with which both 
manners and men are painted. A masterly 
hand appears in the treatment of tho dia- 
logue, adapted as it is in every instain^e to 
the character of the speaker, now plebeian, 
in tho mouth of Trimalchio, the freedman 
who has become a millionaire ; ngw re- 
fined, in the cultivated Greek Encolpius; 
or again bombastic, in the case of the poet 
Eumolpus. All situations in life (with a 
preference for the filthiest), and even litera- 
ture and art, come under discussion. In 
the prose are introduced numerous and 
sometimes extensive pieces of poetry, 
mostly intended to parody some particular 
style. 

Peutinger Tablet ( Tdbula PeutingPrldna^ 
named after its former owner, Konrad 
Peutinger, one of the councillors of Augs- 
burg). A cliartographic representation of 
the Roman world ; now at Vienna. It is a 
copy of a map of the 3rd century a.d. 
(See also Itineraria.) • 

FSzStaeri. In the Macedonian army, the 
free but not noble class of the population, 
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who formed the heavy infantry {hoplltw), 
{See Wakfak'k,) 

Phseac^s. A fabulous people in Homer, 
to whom Odysseus comes in his wanderings 
\Od. vi-viii]. They stand as near to the 
gods as the Giants and Cyclopes, seeing them 
face to face. Originally settled in Hypfireia, 
they were compelled by the violence of 
their neighbours the Cyclopes to migrate, 
under their king NausIthSiis, son of Posei- 
don and PSrIboea, daughter of Eurymedon, 
the last king of the Giants, to the happy 
island of Scherla, where they built a city. 
On the arrival of Odysseus their ruler was 
AlcInCiis, the wise son of Nausithoils ; his 
wife was Arete, his brother’s daughter, and 
besides many sons he was the father of the 
fair NausIcSa, Odysseus’ preserver. Par 
from the turmoil of the world, the Phsoac^s 
are described as leading a life of undisturbed 
happiness in the enjoyment of the goods 
wherewith they are richly blessed ; above 
all Alcinoiis, who had the fairest of orchards 
and a most beautiful palace. Their business 
is solely with the sea, with shipping and the 
provision of all that belongs to it. Their 
ships are of wondrous sort. Without 
steersman or rudder, divining of themselves 
the wishes and thoughts of all men, and 
knowing all lands, they traverse the sea 
swift as a bird or a thought, wrapj)ed in 
mist and darkness, yet have never suffered 
wreck or foundering. But when the ship, 
that brought the slec.ping Odysseus in one 
night to Thrace, came back, P5seidon, of 
whoso envious malice a prophecy had long 
ago bidden them beware, changed it to a 
rock in sight of harbour, and the Phieaccs 
were in fear that the rest of tlie saying 
would come true, and mountains rise up all 
round their city. Though it is obvious that 
the Phaeaces and their abodes, Hypereia and 
Scheria, are purely mythical, the kingdom 
of Alcinoiis was early identified as Corcyra 
{Corfu). He had a shrine there, and the 
harbour was named after him. Near the 
island was also shown the petrified ship. 
Hence the later Argonautic legends made 
even Jason and Medea touch at Corcyra 
on their flight from iEotes, and, like Odys- 
seus, find protection and help from Alcinous. 
{See Argonauts.) 

Phfiedra. Daughter of Minos and PasiphSe, 
wife of Theseus, and mother of Acilmas and j 
Demfiphoon. When her stepson HippCilytus 
rejected her love, she compassed his death 
by slandering him to Theseus. Afterwards, 
in remorse for her guilt, she put an end to 
her life. {Sec Hippolytus.) 


! Phsedrus. A Homan poetical fabulist; 
by birth a Macedonian of the district of 
Pieria, he came early to Home as a slave, and 
acquired a knowledge of Homan literature 
while still a boy. If the traditional title of 
his five books of fables after Jilsop is to be 
trusted {Phcedrij August i hhertiy fdbuUn 
JEsOp%ce\ he was set free by Augustus. To 
Phsedrus belongs the credit of introducing 
fable-writing into Latin poetical literature ; 
a fact of which he was fully conscious, but 
which secured him neither relief from his 
miserable position, nor recognition on the 
part of the educated public ; his patrons 
seem to have been only freedmen like 
himself. In fact, he even drew upon him- 
self, by his two first published books, the 
illwill and persecution of the all-powerful 
favourite of TibSrIus, Sejanus, who suspected 
in them malicious references to contemporary 
events. In consequence ho did not publish 
the remaining books till after the fall of 
Sejanus in 31 a.d., and the death of Tiberius 
in 37. 

The five books are preserved, though not 
in a complete form. Whether the further 
collection of thirty-two fables transcribed 
from a MS in the 15th century by Archbishop 
I Nicolo Perotti {Fclbuhv PcrotfMnai) [and 
published at Naples in 1809] are a genuine 
work of Phmdrus, is doubtful. The matter 
of the fables is only to a small extent 
borrowed from il^^sop. Some include stories 
from history, partly referring to the pre- 
sent or immediate past. In relation to 
the Greek originals, the material is not 
always skilfully used, especially in the 
‘‘morals.” The drawing of tho characters 
is at first very cramped, but is afterwards 
more broadly treated ; the language fluent, 
and in general correct ; the metre too 
(iambic sCndi'iiis), used with strictness, 
though wanting the purity wliich, in this 
kind of verso, became general from tho time 
of Catullus. About the 10th century an 
author calling himself Homulus, drew up 
a prose version of Phsedrus, wliich served 
as a model for the mediaeval collections of 
fables. 

Fh^^thon. Son of HelI6s (who is him- 
self sometimes called Phaethon) and the 
Sea-nymph Clymfine, wife of Merops, king 
of iEthiopIa. When he grew up, he de- 
manded of his father, as a proof of his 
birth, the privilege of driving the chariot 
of the sun for a single day. Ho proved, 
however, too weak to restrain the horses, 
who soon ran away with him, and plunged, 
now close up to heaven, now right down to 
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eartli, so tJiat both to talv(‘ lirr. At 

liist, to save the whole worl<l Iroin destnic- 
tioii, Zeus shattered the youn^ man with 
his lightning, his corpse falling into the 
river Erldanus. His sisters, the /iPliddcs, 
ACgle, Pliaethusa, and Lainpetle, wept for 
him unceasingly, and were changed into 
poplars; whence it is that their tears still 
ooze from those trees, and are hardened by 
Helios into amber. 

Phaininda (Greek), A, kind of Greek 
game of ball {q,v.) 

PMlangitse. The soldiers of the Mace- 
donian phalanx (q.v,), 

Ph&lanx. The Greek term for the order 
of battle in which heavy infantry were 
drawn up, in an unbroken line, several ranks 
deep. (See Hoplit^e.) The most famous 
phalanx was that formed by king Philip, 
constituting the chief strength of the 
Macedonian army. It was first 8, after- 
wards 12-16 deep. In the eight-rank for- 
mation, the lances (sarissaa) being eighteen 
feet long, those of all ranks could be pre- 
sented to the enemy. They were grasped 
with the right hand at the butt, and, with 
the left, four feet from the butt end ; hence 
the lances of the first rank projected four- 
teen feetj while the spear-heads of the last 
rank were level with^ or just in front 
ofj the men in the front rank. In the 
deeper formation, and after the reduction 
uf the length of the sarissa to fourteen feet, 
only the first five ranks presented their 
weapons to the front ; the rest held them 
slanting over the shoulders of their com- 
rades in front. The name phalanx, or 
tnxis^ was also applied to the separate 
regiments oi the phdlangitoe. The line of 
each such phalanx was divided, from front to 
rear, into four chiliarchies^ each chiliarchy 
into four syntagmdta, each syntagma into 
four tetrarchies. The importance of this 
formation lay in its power of resistance to 
hostile onset, and in the weight with which 
it fell, when impelled against the enemy's 
lines. Its weaknesses were want of mobility, 
the impossibility of changing front in face 
of the enemy, and unsuitability for close, 
hand to hand engagement. The Roman 
legions also fought in phalanx in the older 
times before Camillus. Under the emperors 
the phalanx was used after about the 2nd 
century A.D., in fighting against barbaric 
nations. 

Phftiaris. The infamous tyrant of Agri- 
gen turn, notorious for his cruelty ; he died 
649 B.c. His name is affixed to 148 Greek 
letters, in which he appears as a gentle 


. ruler, nnd a patron of art and poetry; bur 
[as proved in Bentley’s Dissertation in 1699] 
they are really a worthless forgery, probably 
by 11 Sophist of the 2ud century a.d. 

. Pii3,16rae. The Roman term for bosses of 
thin bronze or silver, or of gold-leaf im- 
; pressed in relief. They were loaded at the 
back with pitch, and fitted to a plate of 
copper, being fastened to it with leather 
straps. They served sometimes as decora- 
tions for the harness on the head or breast 
of horses, sometimes as signs of military 
rank, worn across the whole coat of mail, 
[/fee cut, under Cippus.] 

Phanias or PhaBnlas. [Of ErSsOs in 
LesbSs, a pupil of Aristotle, and a country- 
man and friend of Th66phrastus. He 
flourished about 336 B.c. He was a very 
prolific writer on philosophy, physics, and 
history. Only fragments of these works 
remain. He was also the author of a 
chronicle of his native city, entitled The 
Fnjtdneis of Eresos. This is supposed to 
have been one of the principal authorities 
followed in the Parian Chronicle (q^v.),] 

[J. E. S.] 

PMndcles. A Greek elegiac poet of the 
Alexandrine period. He celebrated in erotic 
elegies the loves of beautiful hoys. A con- • 
siderable fragment remaining describes the 
love of Orpheus for CahU's, the beautiful 
son of Boreas, and his death ensuing there- 
from. The language is simple and spirited, 
and the versification melodious. 

Phant&sus. See Dreams. 

Ph&r6tr&. The quiver. (See Bows.) 
Pll&r6s. The lighthouse on the eastern 
summit of the small island of the same 
name in front of the harbour of Alexandria. 
It was a tower of white marble, built 
for Ptolemy Phlladelphus by Sostratus of 
Cnidus, in 270 B.C., at a cost of 800 silver 
talents (£160, (XX)), and accounted by the 
ancients one of the wonders of the world. 
It rose pyramidally in a number of de- 
creasing stories of different forms (the 
lowest square, the next octagonal, the third 
circular). It was adorned with galleries 
and pillars to a considerable height.* It 

' Josephus, Dc Hello Judciicov 4, says that the 
tower of Phasael in Jerusalem, which was 90 
cubits (or about 185 feet) in height, was about 
the same height as the Pharos. This is much 
more likely to ho a correct estimate than that of 
Edrisi, who makes it 800 cubits, each cubit being 
equivalent to three palms {Climates of the UoiUf 
written in Arabic 1158, Eat. trans. 1796, p. fid.)), 
or that of Stgphiinus of Byzantium 
who makes it 806 oruyiai^ or about l,o3C) feet . 
(These references are due to Prof. Middleton.) 
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was still standing, in groat part, about 
1300 A. I). In later times all lighthouses 
were called alter it, and large numbers of 
these wore l)ailt by the Itomans round 
Italy, and on all the coasts of the om])iro. 
The tower at liavonna approached the Alex- 
andrian in iiKigni lice lice. Light-ships were 
also used by the «ancionts. 

Fh^sis. ddie term in Attic law for an 
information against secret crimes, such as 
contravention of regulations relating to 
customs, trade, or mining, illegal occupa- 
tion of common rights, foiling of the olive 
trees sacred to Athene, dishonest adminis- 
tration of wards’ estates and sj/cdphant%a. 
The informer received a portion of the fine 
as reward. 

Fhegeus. King of Psophls in Arcadia, 
son of Alpheus, and brother of Phr)roneus. 
After inducing his sons, Agenor and 
Pronofis (or Arlon and Temenus) to kill 
Alcnueon, the first husband of his daughter 
Arsinoe or Alphesiboea (q.v.), he and they 
were all murdered by the sons of Alcmaeon. 
{See Acarnan.) 

Fh6r6crd,tes. After Criltinus, Eupblis, 
and Arist5phanes, of whom he was an older 
contemporary, the most eminent writer 
of the Old Attic comedy. He was famed 
among the ancients for his wealth of inven- 
tion and for the purity of his Attic Greek. 
We have the titles of fifteen of his comedies, 
and a few fragments of his plays. 

PhSrScydes. (1) Greek philosopher, of 
the isle of S5’r<5s, about 600-550 D.C. ; said 
to have been the first writer of prose. lie 
wrote in the Ionic dialect of the origin of 
the world and the gods {emmogoyila and 
tht!6g6n1,a). The poetic element seems to 
have held a ])redoiiiinant place in his prose. 
He is also said to have been the first to main- 
tain the doctrine of the transmigration of 
souls, which his pupil PythagOras borrowed 
from him. 

(2) See Logographi. 

Phl&le. The flat drinking-cup of the 
Greeks. {See Vessels.) 

Phidias (Gr. Pheidtds). The famous 
Greek artist, born about 500 B.c. at Athens, 
pupil of Ageladas, and eminent as architect, 
bronze founder, sculptor, and painter. His 
great |X)wers were displayed in the build- 
ings erected under the administration of his 
intimate friend Pericles on the Acr5polis 
at Athens, and at Olympia, where he was 
commissioned to execute the statue of Zeus 
for the temple there. 

Returning to Athens in 432, he was | 
accused, by intriguers against Pericles, of 
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misappropriating the gold supplied him for 
the drapery of Athene’s statue in the Par- 
thcnoiL From this he could read i I}" clear 
himself, having so contrived the drai)ery 
that it could easily be tak(m otf and weighed 
[Plut., Per ides 31]. But being afterwards 
accused of impiety, on the ground that ho 



* Figure traditionally identifiod as phidias. 

(Strangford Shield, British Museum. ) 

“Phidias was oppressed with envy by reason of the 
renown of his works, and chiefly because, in the battle 
of the Amazons, which was represented on the shield of 
the goddess, ho had introduced a likeness of himself as a 
bald old man holding up a great stone with both hands.”— 
Plut., Pericles 31. 

had introduced portraits of himself and 
Pericles on the goddess’ shield, he was 
thrown into prison, where he died of an ill- 
ness in the same year (th.). Among all his 
works, the foremost rank was taken, accord- 
ing to the testimony of antiquity, by the 
statue of Zeus at Olympia, and three statues 
of Athene on the Acropolis at Athens ; viz. 
the statue in the Parthenon constructed, 
like the Zeus, of ivory and gold, and two 
others, Athene PrCmachtls and the “Lem- 
nian Athene,” of bronze. 

These works (for which see Athene and 
Zeus) have perished; but of the marble 
sculptures of the Parthenon (q.v,), which 
wore probably constructed from his designs, 
and certainly under his direction, the greater 
part still remains. Most of them are in 
the British Museum. They fully substan- 
tiate the judgment of antiquity, which 
looked on him as the representative of 
artistic perfection, as the one man who in 
his art combined perfect sublimity with 
perfect beauty. It was said of him that 
he alone had seen the exact image of the 
gods and revealed it to men. He fixed for 
ever the ideal types ^f Zeus and of Athene, 
the gods who, in the spiritual dignity of 
their attributes, are foremost of all the 
divinities of Greece. 

Phidltl& (Gr. PheidUM), See Syssitia. 

Philemon. A Greek poet of the New Attic 
comedy, of S5li in Cilicia, or of Syracuse, 
born about 362 B.C. He came early to 
Athens, and first appeared as an author in 
330. He must have enjoyed remarkable 
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popularity, for ho repeatedly won vie(ories 
over his younger contemporary and rival 
Menander, wlioso delicate wit was apparently 
less to the taste of the Athenians of the time 
than Philemon’s smart comedy. To later 
times his successes over Menander were so 
unintelligible, that they were ascribed to the 
influence of malice and intrigue. Except a 
short sojourn in Egypt with king Ptolemy 
Phlladeiphus, he passed his life at Athens. 
He there died, nearly a hundred years old, 
but with mental vigour uirimpaired, in 262, 
according to the story, at the moment of 
his being crowned on the stage. Of his 
ninety-seven works, fifty-seven are known 
to us by titles and fragments, and two are 
preserved in the Latin version of Plautus 
{Mercator and Trlnummus). 

Pbilemon and Baucis. An old married 
couple in Phrygia^ famed in antiquity for 
their true Jove. When Zeus and Hermes 
were wandering through the country in ^ 
human form, and found no shelter with the 
richer inhabitants, the aged pair receiv’od 
them hospitably. The gods therefore, while 
destroying all the rest of the neighbourhood 
by floods in punishment for the inhospitable 
treatment they had met with, changed their 
miserable cottage into a magnificent temple. 
Here the two held the priestly office for the 
rest of their life, and finally, on their prayer 
that they might not be separated by death, 
were both at the same moment changed into 
trees [Ovid, Met. viii 611-724], 

Phlletas. A Greek grammarian and poet, 
of the island of Cos. He lived in the second 
half of the 4tli century, latterly as tutor 
to Ptolemy II (Pliikldclphus) in Alexandria. 
Besides epics h(3 composed elegies on his 
beloved Battis, which were highly prized at 
Alexandria and Home, and were imitated 
by Propertius [iv 1, 1]. Wo possess only 
scanty fragments of these elegies. 

Phllippldes. A Greek writer of the New 
Comedy, about IKK) b.c. ; a friend of king 
Lysfmilchus of Thrace. He is said to have 
died of joy at winning a dramatic prize. Of 
the forty-four plays attributed to him only 
fragments survive. 

Philiscus. A Greek tragedian of Corcyra, 
in the first half of the 3rd century B.c. ; ho 
was priest of Dionysus in Al(*xaiidria, and, 
as such, stood at the head of the Dionysiac 
guild of actors in that city. He was one of 
the ** Pleiad” of Alexandrian tragic 

poets, [His portrait is preserved in a relief 
in the Latcran Museum. cut under 

Tragedy (GrceA^).] 

Phllistus. A Greek historian, of^Syraeuse, 


horn about 435 B.o. He encouraged the elder 
Dionysius, by advice and assistance, in secur- 
ing and maintaining the position of despot in 
his native state ; but was himself banished 
by Dionysius jn 386, and lived a long while 
at Adria in Epirus, busied with historical 
studies. Kecalled by Dionysius the younger, 
he counteracted the salutary influence of 
Dion and Plato at that tyrant^s court, and 
brought about the banishment of both. As 
commander of the fleet against Dion and the 
revolted Syracusans, he lost a naval battle, 
and in consequence either committed suicide 
or was cruelly murdered by the angry 
populace (356). He left an historical work, 
begun in his exile, called SicHtca^ a history 
of Sicily in thirteen books. Books i-vii 
dealt with the events of the earliest times 
to the capture of Agrlgentum by the Car- 
thaginians in 406; viii-xi, with the rule of 
the elder Dionysius ; xii and xiii, with that 
of tho younger. The last portion, which 
remained incom])Iete owing to his death, 
was finished by his countryman Athanas. 
Old}’' unimportant fragments of this have 
survived. According to the judgment of the 
ancients, he imitated Thucydides somewhat 
unsuccessfully, and betrayed in his work 
the one-sided attitude natural to his poli- 
tical views [Plutarcli, I)io?i 36; Dionysius 
Halic., Ad On. Pompeimn, 5], 

Philo (Gr. Phtlon). (1) [The sculptor; 
the son of Anti pater. He flourished in the 
time of Alexander tho Great. vVmong his 
works was the statue of Heplnestlon, and 
that of Zeus Oiirios, at tho entrance of 
tho Bosporus (Cic., Verr. II iv 129). The 
dedicatory versos inscribed on the pedestal 
of the latter are now in the Briti.sh Museum 
(quoted on p. 40 of Dem., Adv. Lcptinem, 
cd. Sandys). Pliny (xxxiv 91) mentions 
him as one of tho sculptors who made 
athldtas f t armatos ct vendtores sacrlfl- 
mntesqne.] 

(2) [The Athenian architect who built 
for Demetrius Phalereus, about 318 B.C., 
tho portico to the great temple at Eleusis. 

It had 12 Doric columns in front, and its 
dimensions were 183 feet by 37i feet (see 
plan on p. 211). Under the administration 
of Lycurgus, ho constructed an aryndmen^ 
tdrlum or arsenal at Z6a in the Peiracus, 
containing tackle, etc., for 4(X) sliips (Pliny, 

N. 11. vii 125). It was destroyed b}’' Sulla 
(Plutarch, Sulla 14), but apparently rebuilt, 
since it is described by Valerius Maximus 
(viii 12, 2) as still existing {cp. Cic., De Or. 
i 62, and Strabo, p. 395 d). An inscription 
published in Ilerines, 1882, p. 351, and in 
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the Corpus J nscriptionum Atticarum^ ii, 
110 . 1054, contains tho contrac.t for the work, 
with full details of its structure and fittings.] 

(3) Of Byzantium / a celebrated mecha- 
nician. Ho wrote, in the 2nd century B.C., 
a work on mechanics, of which only one 
book, on tho construction of engines of war, 
and portions of two others, on siege-warfare, 
are extant. 

(4) [Philo of Larissa, an Academic philo- 
sopher, a pupil of Clitbmachus. He came 
to Rome in 88 n.c., being one of a number 
of eminent Greeks who fled from Athens 
on the approach of its siege during the 
Mithridatic war. He was a man of versatile 
genius and a perfect master of the theory 
and practice of oratory. Cicero had scarcely 
heard him before all his inclination for 
Epicureanism was swept from his mind, and 
he surrendered himself wholly to tho bril- 
liant Academic {Brutus § 306 ; cp. De Nat. 
Deor. i §§ 17, 113; Tusc. Disp. ii §§ 9, 26). 
One of liis works, twice mentioned, tliough 
not by any definite title {Acad, i 13, ii 11), 
supplied Cicero with his historic account 
of the Now Academy (Cicero’s Acculemica, 
ed. Reid, pp. 2, 52).] 

(5) The Jew. Born of a priestly family 
at Alexandria, about 25 B.C., ho carefully 
studied the different branches of Greek cul- 
ture, and, in particular, acquired a knowledge 
of the Platonic philosophy, while in no way 
abandoning the study of tho Scriptures or 
the creed of his nation. In 39 a.d. he wont 
to Rome as an emissary to the emperor 
CalTgtila in tho interest of his fellow country- 
men, whose religioiis feelings were offended 
by a decree ordering them to place tho 
statue of the deified emperor in their 
synagogues. Tliis embassy, which led to 
no result, is described by him in a work 
which is still extant, though in an incom- 
plete form. 

Philo is the chief representative of 
the Gi-seco-Judaic philosophy. He wrote 
numerous Greek works in a stylo modelled 
on that of Plato. These are remarkable for 
moral earnestness, passionate enthusiasm, 
and vigour of thought. They include alle- 
gorical expositions of portions of the Scrip- 
tures, as well as works of ethical, historical, 
or political purport. Several of his works 
only survive in Armenian versions. His 
philosophy, especially his theology, is an 
endeavour to reconcile Platonism with 
Judaism. 

(6) [Philo Byhlius, or Herennius Byblius. 
A Roman grammarian, born at Byblus in 
Phoenicia. His life extended from about 


tho time of Nero to that of Hadrian. A 
considerable fragment of his “ translation ” 
of the ancient Ph(miician writer Sanchu- 
ntathon is preserved in the first book of 
the Praipciratlo EvangHlca of Eusebius.] 

Fhlldchdrus. A Greek historian, living at 
Athens between 306 and 260. As an up- 
holder of national liberty he was among the 
bitterest opponents of Demetrius Pdllorcetes 
and of his son Antigdnus G6n&tas, who put 
him to death after the conquest of Athens. 
Of his works, the Atthis was a history of 
Athens from the earliest times to 262 B.C., 
in seventeen books. It was highly esteemed 
and often quoted for its wealth of facts and 
thoroughness of investigation, especially as 
regards chronology. Wo still possess a 
considerable number of fragments. 

Phildcles. A Greek tragedian, son of 
Aeschylus' sister. He wrote a hundred plays 
in the manner of Aeschylus, and won the 
prize against Sophocles’ (Elipils Tyrannus, 
Only scanty fragments ol* his })lays remain. 
The drama was also cultivated by his sons 
MorsTmus and Melanthius, by Morsimus’ 
son Astyd3.mas (about 399 B.C.), and ag^iin 
by tho sons of the latter, Astydamas and 
Phi lodes. 

Philoctetes. The son of Pceas, king of the 
Malians in (Eta. Ho inherited the bow and 
arrows of Heracles ((pv.). He was leader 
of seven ships in tho expedition against 
Troy ; but, on the way out, was bitten by 
a snake at Ijemnos, or the small island of 
(Jhryse near liemnos, and, on account of the 
intolerable stench caused by tho wound, 
was abandoned at Lemnos on tlie advice of 
Odysseus. Here in his sickness he dragged 
out a misorablo life till tlie tenth year of the 
war. Then, however, on account of Helenus* 
prophecy that Troy could only be conquered 
by the arrows of Heracles, Odysseus and 
Dibmedes went to fetch him, and he was 
healed by MS,cha6n. After ho had slain 
Paris, Troy was conquered. Ho was one 
of the heroes who came safe homo again. 
[The story of Philoctetes was dramatized 
by ^schylus and Euripides (b.C. 431), as 
well as by Sophocles (409). It is also the 
tliemo of numerous monuments of ancient 
art. See Jebb’s introduction to Soph. 
Phil., p. xxxvii.] 

Philddemus. A Greek philosopher of the 
Epicurean school, of Gad3,ra in Palestine. 
He was a contemporary of Cicero, who 
praises his learning, and also his taste as a 
poet [De Finibus ii 119; in Pisonem, 68, 
70]. W'e have thirty-four epigrams b}^ him, 
chiefly on amatory and indelicate subjects: 
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and considerable fragments of a number of 
prose writings (on music, rhetoric, syllo- 
gisms, vices and virtues, piety, anger, etc.), 
which have come to light among the Hercu- 
lanean pdpyrl , 

Phildlaus. A Greek philosopher, a pupil 
of PythagSras (q.v,). He was the first to 
commit to writing the doctrines of the 
Pythagorean school. He wrote in Doric 
Greek. Only a few fragments of his writ- 
ings remain. 

PhlWmelft. See Procnk. 

Philosophy. (I) Grkek Philosophy. 
The first beginnings of philosophy in Greece 
came from the lonians of Asia ; and it is in 
agreement with the character of that people, 
naturally inclined to the phenomenal or 
sensualist view, that what the Ionian 
philosophers sought was the material prin- 
ciple of things, and the mode of their origin 
and disappearance. ThAles of Miletus 
(about 640 b.c.) is reputed the father of 
Greek philosophy. Ho declared Water to 
be the basis of all things. Next came 
Anaximander of Miletus (about 611 547), 
the first writer on philosophy ; he assumed 
as first principle an undefined substance 
without qualities, out of which the primary 
antitheses, hot and cold, moist and dry, be- 
came differentiated. His countryman and 
younger contemporary, AnaxIm^nks, took 
for his principle Air ; conceiving it as modi- 
fied, by thickening and thinning, into fire, 
wind, clouds, water, and earth. HekaclItus 
of Ephesus (about 535-475) assumed as the 
principle of substance setherial Fire. From 
fire all things originate, and return to it again 
by a never-resting process of develojnnent. 
All things therefore are in a perpetual flux. 
Philosophy was first brought into con- 
nexion with practical life by PYTnAG5RAS 
of Silmos (about 582-504), from whom it 
received its name (“ the love of wisdom ”). 
Regarding the world as a perfect harmony, 
dependent on number, he aimed at inducing 
mankind likewise to lead a harmonious life. 
His doctrine was adopted and extended by j 
a large following, especially in lower Italy. 
That country was also the home of the 
Eleatic doctrine of The One, called after the 
town of El6a, the headquarters of the school. 

It was founded by X anes of C6l5- 
phon (born about 570), the father of pan- I 
theism, who declared God to be the eternal 
unity, permeating the universe, and govern- * 
ing it by his thought. His great disciple | 
pARMfeNlDgs of El6a (born about 511) | 
affirmed the one unchanging existence to be | 
alone true and capable of being conceived ; ' 


; and multitude and change to be an appear- 
! ance without reality. This doctrine was 
; maintained dialectically by his younger 
countryman ZfiNO in a polemic against the 
vulgar opinion, which sees in things multi- 
tude, becoming, and change. EmpSdOcles 
of Agrigentum (born 492) appears to have 
been partly in agreement with the Eleatic 
school, partly in opposition to it : on the one 
hand, maintaining the unchangeable nature 
of substance ; while, on the other, ho supposes 
a plurality of such substances — to wit, the 
four elements, earth, water, air, and fire. 
Of those the world is built up, by the agency 
of two ideal ])rinciples as motive forces ; viz, 
love as the cause of union, hate as the cause 
of separation. 

Anaxagoras of Claz^menae (born about 
5(X)) also maintained the existence of an 
ordering principle as well as a material 
substance, and while regarding the latter as 
an infinite multitude of imperishable primary 
elements, qualitatively distinguished, con- 
ceived divine reason as ordering them. He 
referred all generation and disappearance 
to mixture and resolution respectively. To 
him belongs the credit of first establishing 
philosophy at Athens, in which city it 
reached its highest development, and con- 
tinued to have its home for 1,000 years 
without intermission. The first explicitly 
materialistic system was formed by DfiM6- 
crItus of Abdera (born about 460). This 
was the doctrine of Atoms, — small primary 
bodies infinite in number, indivisible and 
imperishable, qualitatively similar, but dis- 
tinguished by their shapes. Falling eter- 
nally through the infinite void, they collide 
and unite, thus generating existence, and 
forming objects which differ in accordance 
with the varieties, in number, size, shape, 
and arrangement, of the atoms which com- 
pose them. 

The efforts of all these earlier philosophers 
had been directed somewhat exclusively to 
the investigation of the ultimate basis and 
essential nature of the external world. 
Hence their conceptions of human know- 
ledge, arising out of their theories as to 
the constitution of things, had been no less 
various. The Eleatics, for example, had 
boon compelled to deny the existence of any 
objective truth, since to the world of sense, 
with its multitude and change, they allowed 
only a phenomenal existence. This incon- 
sistency led to the position taken up by the 
class of ponsons known as Sophists (q.v.), 
that all thought rests solely on the appre- 
hensions of the senses and on subjective 
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impression, and that therefore we have no 
other standard of action than utility for the 
individual. 

A new period of philosophy opens with 
the Athenian SOCRATfis (469-399). Like the 
Sophists, he rejected entirely the physical 
speculations in which his predecessors had 
indulged, and made the subjective thoughts 
and opinions of men his starting point ; but 
whereas it was the thoughts and opinions 
of the individual that the Sophists took 
for the standard, Socrates endeavoured to 
extract from the common intelligence of 
mankind an objective rule of practical life. 
For this purpose he employed the two 
forms of philosophical inquiry of which he 
is the inventor, induction and definition. 
Such a standard he saw in knowledge, by 
which term he understood the cognition in 
thought of the true concept of an object, 
and identified it with Virtue; that is to say, 
such action as proceeds from clear cognition 
of the concept appropriate to the circum- 
stances. Thus, although Socrates did not 
himself succeed in establishing a genuine 
ethical principle, he is nevertheless the 
founder of ethics, as he is also of dialectic, 
the method of the highest speculative 
thought. Of Socrates’ numerous disciples 
many either added nothing to his doctrine, 
or developed it in a one-sided manner, by 
confining themselves exclusively either to 
dialectic or to ethics. Thus* while the 
Athenian XfeNr)PHON contented himself, in 
a series of writings, with exhibiting the 
portrait of his master to the best of his 
comprehension, and added nothing original, 
the Megarian school, founded by EucLinfis 
of MegJlra, devoted themselves almost 
entirely to dialectic investigation ; whereas 
ethics preponderated both with the Cynics 
and Cyrenaics, although the position taken 
up by these two schools was in direct 
antithesis. For ANTiSTHENfis of Athens, 
the founder of the Cynics, conceived the 
highest good to be the virtue which spurns 
every enjoyment ; while Aristippus of 
Cyrene, the founder of the Cyrenaics, con- | 
sidered pleasure to be the sole end in life, 
and regarded virtue as a good only . in so 
far as it contributed to pleasure. 

Both aspects of the genius of Socrates 
were first united in Plato of Athens (428- 
348), who also combined with them all the 
principles established by earlier philoso- 
phers, in so far as they had been legitimate, 
and developed the whole of this material 
into the unity of a comprehensive system. 
The groundwork of Plato’s scheme, though 1 

D. C. A, 


nowhere expressly stated by him, is the 
threefold division of philosophy into dia- 
lectic, ethics, and physics ; its central 
point is the theory of ideas. This theory 
is a combination of the Eleatic doctrine 
of the One with Heraclitus’ theory of 
a perpetual flux and with the Socratic 
method of concepts. The multitude of 
objects of sense, being involved in per- 
petual change, are thereby deprived of all 
genuine existence. The only true being 
in them is founded upon the ideas, the 
eternal, unchangeable (independent of all 
that is accidental, and therefore) }>erfect 
types, of which the particular objects of 
sense are imperfect copies. The number 
of the ideas is defined by the number of 
universal concepts which can be derived 
from the particular objects of sense. The 
highest idea is that of the Good, which is 
the ultimate basis of the rest, and the first 
cause of being and knowledge. Appre- 
hensions derived from the impressions of 
sense can never give us the knowledge of 
true being ; i.e, of the ideas. It can only 
be obtained by the soul’s activity within 
itself, apart from the troubles and distur- 
bances of sense; that is to say, by the 
exercise of reason. Dialectic, as the instru- 
ment in this process, leading us to know- 
ledge of the ideas, and finally of the highest 
idea of the Good, is the first of sciences, 
sclentla seXentiarum, In physics, Plato 
adhered (though not without original modifi- 
cations) to the views of the Pythagoreans, 
making Nature a harmonic unity in multi- 
plicity. His ethics are founded throughout 
on the Socratic ; with him too virtue is 
knowledge, the cognition of the supreme 
idea of the Good. And since in this cogni- 
tion the three parts of the soul, cognitive, 
spirited, and appetitive, all have their 
share, we get the three virtues. Wisdom, 
Courage, and Temperance or Continence. 
The bond which unites the other virtues is 
the virtue of Justice, by which each several 
part of the soul is confined to the perfor- 
mance of its proper function. The school 
founded by Plato, called the Academy^ from 
the name of the grove of the Attic hero 
Acftdemus, where he used to deliver his 
lectures, continued for long after. In 
regard to the main tendencies of its mem- 
bers, it was divided into the three periods 
of the Oldy Middle^ and Neiv Academy, The 
chief personages in the first of those were 
Speusippus (son of Plato’s sister), who suc- 
ceeded him as the head of the school (till 
339), and XfeNOCRATfis of ChalcedOn (till 
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314). Both of them sought to fuse Pytha- 
gorean speculations on number with Plato’s 
theory of ideas. The two other Academies 
were still further removed from the specific 
doctrines of Plato {see beloio). 

The most important among Plato’s dis- 
ciples is Aristotle of Stagira (384 322), 
who shares with his master the title of 
the greatest philosopher of antiquity. But 
whereas Plato had sought to elucidate and 
explain things from the suprasensual stand- 
point of the ideas, his pupil preferred to 
start from the facts given us by experience. 
Philosophy to him meant science, and its 
aim was the recognition of the “wherefore” 
in all things. Hence he endeavours to attain 
to the ultimate grounds of things by induc- 
tion ; that is to say, by a posteriori conclu- 
sions from a number of facts to a universal. 
In the series of works collected under 
the name of Orgdndn, Aristotle sets forth, 
almost in a final form, the laws by which 
the human understanding effects conclusions 
from the particular to the knowledge of 
the universal. Like Plato, he recognises 
the true being of things in their concepts, 
but denies any separate existence of the 
concept apart from the particular objects of 
sense. They are as inseparable as matter 
and form. In this antithesis, matter and 
form, Aristotle sees the fundamental prin- 
ciples of being. Matter is the basis of all 
that exists; it comprises the potentiality 
of everything, but of itself is not actually 
anything. A determinate thing only comes 
into being when the potentiality in matter 
is converted into actuality. This is effected 
by form, the idea existent not as one out- 
6hle the many, but as one in the many, j 
the completion of the potentiality latent in 
the matter. Although it has no existence 
apart from the particulars, yet, in rank and 
estimation, form stands first; it is of its 
own nature the most knov/ablo, the only 
true object of knowledge. For matter 
without any form cannot exist, but the 
essential definitions of a common form, in 
which are included the particular objects, 
may be separated from matter. Form and 
matter are relative terms, and the lower 
form constitutes the matter of a higher {e.g. 
body, soul, reason). This series culminates 
in })ure, immaterial form, the Deity, the 
origin of all motion, and therefore of the 
generation of actual form out of potential 
matter. All motion takes place in space 
and time; for space is the potentiality, time 
the measure of the motion. Living beings 
are those which have in them a moving 


I principle, or soul. In plants, the function 
of soul is nutrition (including reproduction) ; 
in animals, nutrition and sensation; in men, 
nutrition, sensation, and intellectual acti 
vity. The perfect form of the human soul 
is reason separated from all connexion with 
the body, hence fulfilling its activity with- 
out the liel]) of any corporeal organ, and 
so imperishable. By reason the apprehen- 
sions, which are formed in the soul by 
external sense-impressions, and may be true 
or false, are converted into knowledge. 
For reason alone can attain to truth either 
in cognition or action. Impulse towards 
the good is a part of human nature, and on 
this is founded virtue ; for Aristotle does 
not, with Plato, regard virtue as knowledge 
pure and simple, but as founded on nature, 
habit, and reason. Of the particular virtues 
(of which there are as many as there are 
contingencies in life), each is the appre^ 
hensioii, by means of reason, of the proper 
mean between two extremes which are not 
virtues; e»g. courage is the mean between 
cowardice and foolhardiness. The end of 
human activity, or the highest good, is 
happiness, or pei’foct and reasonable activity 
in a perfect life. To this, however, external 
goods are more or less necessary conditions. 

The followers of Aristotle, known as 
Peripatetics (Th£:6phrastus of Lesbos, 
Eudemus of Rhodes, StratO of Lampsilcus, 
etc.), to a 'great extent abandoned meta- 
physical speculation, some in favour of 
natural science, others of a more popular 
treatment of ethics, introducing many 
I changes into the Aristotelian doctrine in 
I a naturalistic direction. A return to tho 
views of the founder first appears among 
the later Peripatetics, who did good service 
as expositors of Aristotle’s works. The 
tendency of the Perij)atotic school to make 
philosophy the exclusive property of the 
learned class, thereby depriving it of its 
power to benefit a wider circle, soon pro- 
duced a reaction ; and philosophers returned 
to the practical standpoint of Socratic ethics. 
The speculations of the learned were only 
admitted in philosophy where immediately 
serviceable for ethics. The chief con- 
sideration was how to popularise doctrines,, 
and to provide the individual, in a time 
of general confusion and dissolution, with 
a fixed moral basis for practical life. Such 
were the aims of Stoicism, founded at 
Athens about 310 by ZfiNO of Cittium, and 
brought to fuller systematic form by his suc- 
cessors as heads of the school, CLfeANTHtta 
of AssSs and especially CHRfsiPPUS S<T)li 
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^diod about 20b). Their doctrinos cont«'iincd 
little that was new, seeking rather to give 
a practical apjilication to tlie dogmas wdiich 
they took n^ady-mado from previous sys- 
tems. With tliem philosophy is the science 
of tlie principles on wdiicli the moral life 
ought to bo founded. The only allowable 
endeavour is towards the attainment of 
knowledge of things human and divine, in 
order to regulate life tliereby. The method 
to lead men to true knowledge is provided 
by logic ; physics embraces the doctrines 
as to the nature and organization of the 
universe ; while ethics draws from them its 
conclusions for practical life. All know- 
ledge originates in the real impressions of 
things on the senses, which the soul, being 
at birth a tdhuld rdsd^ receives in the 
form of presentations. These presentations, 
when confirmed by repeated experience, dte 
syllogistically developed by the understand- 
ing into concepts. The test of their truth 
is the convincing or persuasive force with 
which they impress themselves upon the 
soul. In physics the foundation of the Stoic 
doctrine was the dogma that all true being 
is corporeal. Within the corporeal they 
recognised two principles, matter and force, 
i,e, the material, and the deity permeating 
and informing it. Ultimately, however, the 
two are identical. There is nothing in the 
world with any independent existence : all 
is bound together by an unalterable chain 
of causation. The concord of human action 
with the law of nature, of the human will 
with the divine will, or life according to 
nature, is Virtue, the chief good and highest 
end in life. It is essentially one, the 
particular or cardinal virtues of Plato being 
only different aspects of it; it is completely 
sufficient for happiness, and incapable of 
any differences of degree. All good actions 
are absolutely equal in merit, and so are 
all bad actions. All that lies between 
virtue and vice is neither good nor bad ; 
at most, it is distinguished as preferable, 
undesirable, or absolutely indifferent. Virtue 
is fully possessed only by the wise man, 
who is no way iijferior in worth to Zeus ; 
he is lord over his own life, and may end it 
by his own free choice. In general, the pro- 
minent characteristic of Stoic philosophy is 
moral heroism, often verging on asceticism. 

The same goal which was aimed at in 
Stoicism was also approached, from a dia- 
metrically opposite position, in the system 
founded about the same time by fipIcCRUS, 
of the deme Gargettus in Attica (342-268), 
who brought it to completion himself. 


Epicureanism, like Stoicism, is connected 
with previous systems. Like Stoicism, it is 
also practical in its ends, proposing to find 
in reason and knowledge the secret of a 
happy life, and admitting abstruse loarning 
only where it serves the ends of practical 
wisdom. Hence logic (called by Epicurus 
canon icurij or the doctrine of canons 
of truth) is made entirely subservient to 
physics, physics to ethics. The standards 
of knowledge and canons of truth in theo 
retical matters are the impressions ol the* 
senses, which are true and indisputable, 
together with the presentations formed 
from such impressions, and opinions ex- 
tending beyond those impressions, in so far 
as they are supported or not contradicted 
by the evidence of the senses. In practical 
questions the feelings of pleasure and pain 
are the tests. Epicurus’ physics, in which 
he follows in essentials the materialistic 
system of DemScritus, are intended to rel’er 
all phenomena to a natural cause, in order 
that a knowledge of nature may set men free 
from the bondage of disqflieting supersti- 
tions. In ethics he followed within certain 
limits the Cyrenaic doctrine, conceiving the 
highest good to be happiness, and happiness 
to bo found in pleasure, to which the natural 
impulses of every being are directed. But 
the aim is not with him, as it is with the 
Cyrenaics. the pleasure of the moment, but 
the enduring condition of pleasure, which, 
in its essence, is freedom from the greatest 
of evils, pain. Pleasures and pains are, 
how^ever, distinguished not merely in degree, 
but in kind. The renunciation of a pleasure 
or endurance of a pain is often a means to 
a greater pleasure; and since pleasures of 
sense are subordinate to the pleasures of 
the soul, the undisturbed peace 6f the soul 
is a higher good than the freedom of the 
body from pain. Virtue is desirable not 
for itself, but for the sake of pleasure of 
soul, which it secures by freeing men from 
trouble and fear and moderating their 
passions and appetites. The cardinal virtue 
is wisdom, which is shown by true insight 
in calculating the consequences of our 
actions as regards pleasure or pain. 

The practical tendency of Stoicism and 
Epicureanism, seen in the search for happi- 
ness, is also apparent in the Scepticism 
founded by Pyrrho of Elis (about 365-275). 
Pyrrho disputes the possibility of attaining 
truth by sensuous apprehension, reason, or 
the two combined, and thence infers the 
necessity of total suspension of judgment on 
things. Thus can we attain release from 
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all bondage to theories, a condition which 
is followed, like a shadow, by that iin]>or- 
turbable state of mind which is the founda- 
tion of true happiness. Pyrrho’s doctrine 
was followed by the Middle and Xeir 
AcaiUmies (see above) ^ repiesented by 
ArcesIlaus of Pitane (3U) ‘J41) and Cak- 
NfeAUEs of Cyrene (214 -PJJ)) respectively, 
in their attacks on the Stoics, for asserting 
a criterion of truth in our knowledge ; 
although they considered tliat what they 
were maintaining was a 'genuine tenet of 
Socrates and Plato. The latest Academics, 
such as AntIochus of Aserdon (about 80 
B.C.), fused with Platonism certain Peri- 
patetic and many Stoic dogmas, thus making 
way for Eclecticism^ to which all later 
antiquity tended after Greek philosophy 
liad spread itself over the Roman world. 
Aft-er the Christian era Pythagoreanism, in 
a resuscitated form, again takes its place 
among the more important systems ; but the 
pre-eminence belongs to Platonism, which 
is notably represented in the works of 
Plutarch of Ohierdnea and the i)hysician 
Galen, while Scepticism is maintained by 
another physician, Sextus EmpIr1(^us. 

The closing period of Greek philosophy 
is marked in the 3rd century A.u. by the 
establishment in Rome, und('r PfiOTlNUS of 
Lyc6p0lis in Egypt (205-270), of Neopla- 
tonism^ a scientihe philosophy of religion, 
in which the doctrine of Plato is fused with 
the most important elements in the Aristo- 
telian and Stoic systems and with Oriental 
speculations. At the summit of existences 
stands the One or the Good, as the source of 
all things. It generates from itself, as if 
from the reflexion of its own being, reason, 
wherein is contained the infinite store of 
ideas. Sotl, the copy of the reason, is 
generated by and contained in it, as reason 
is in the One, and, by informing matter in 
itself nonexistent, constitutes bodies whose 
existence is contained in soul. Nature 
therefore is a whole, endowed with life and 
soul. Soul, being chained to matter, longs 
to escape from the bondage of the body and 
return to its original source. In virtue and 
philosophic thought it has the power to 
edevato itself above the reason into a state 
of ecstasy, where it can bfihold, or ascend 
up to, that one good primary lieirig whom 
Teason cannot know. To attain this union 
with the Good, or God, is the true function 
ol man, to whom the external world should 
be absolatelj indifferent Plotinus^ most 
important diacipIOf the Syrian PonPHi'Rluft, 
contented himself with popularising his / 


master’s doctrine. But the s(diool of Iam- 
HLlriius, a disciple of Porphyrins, elfocted 
a change in the ])osition of Neoplatonism, 
wliich now took up the cause of polytheism 
against Christianity, and adopted for this 
jmrpose every conceivable form of supersti- 
tion, especially those of the East. Eoiled 
ill the attempt to resuscitate the old beliefs, 
its supporters then turned with fresh 
ardour to scientitic work, and especially to 
the study of Plato and Aristotle, in the 
interpretation of whose works they renden d 
gr(‘at services. The last home of phiiosopliy 
was at Athens, where PROCLUS (411-485), 
sought to reduce to a kind of system tho 
Avhole mass of ])hilosophic tradition, till 
in 520 A.D. the teaching of philosophy at 
Athens was ibrbidden by Justinian 
(II) Roman piiii.osophy is throughout 
founded on the Greek. Interest in tho sub- 
ject was iirst excited at Rome in 155 H.C. 
by an Athenian embassy, consisting of the 
Academic Carneades, the Stoic DiCgenes, 
and tlie Peripatetic Crltolfuis. Of more 
permanent inlluonce was the work of the 
Stoic Pilmctius, tho friend of tho younger 
Scipio and of Ladius ; but a thorough study 
of Greek philosophy was first introduced in 
the time of Cicero and Varko. In a num- 
ber of works they endeavoured to make it 
acce.ssible oven to those of their countrymen 
who were outside the learned circles. Cicero 
chiefly took it up in a spirit of Eclecticism , 
but among his contemporaries Epicureanism 
is repre.sented in the poetical treatise of 
I^UCRfiTiUS on the nature of things, and 
Pythagoreanism by NltilDIUS FIgClus. In 
imperial times Epicureanism and Stoicislb 
were most popular, especially the latter, 
as represented by the writings of SkNfeCA, 
CornCtus, and the emperor Marcus 
Aurelius; while Eclectic Platonism was 
taken up by Apui.eIus of Madaura, One of 
tho latest philosophical writers of aqtiquity 
is Boethius, whose writings were the chief 
sourceof information as to Greek philosophy 
during the first centuries of the Middle 
Ages. [The original authorities on ancient 
philosophy are collected in Ritter and 
Prcller’s Ilistoria Philosophim GrwXfP ("t 
Homancp ex Fontmm. Locis contexta.] 
Phllostr&tus. (1) Flavius Philost rains tin 
elder j a Greek Sophist, of LemnOs, son of a 
celebrated Sophist of the same name. He 
taught first in Athens, then at Rome tiu the 
middle of the 3rd century A.D. Bv order o 
hia j^reat patroness JuIiaDomna, the leame 
wife of the emperor Septlmlus ne 

wrote (a) the romantic Life oX ApoUOntue oj 
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Tydiia. Bosidrs this we liave by him {b) a 
work entitled IJi^rOicus, consisting of mythi- 
cal histories of the heroes of the Trojan War 
in the form of a dialogue, designed to call 
hack to life the expiring po})ular religion, 
(c) Ltvetf of the Sophists^ in tvv^o books, the 
lirst dealing with twenty-six philosopliers, 
the second with thirty-three rhetoricians of 
e arlier as well as later times, a work impor- 
tant for the history of Greek culture, especi- 
ally during the imperial age. {d) Seventy- 
three letters, partly amatory in subject, (c) 
A fragment of a work intended to revive in- 
terest in the old Gymnastic, Lastly (jf), the 
TmdginCs in two books, being descriptions 
of sixty-six paintings on all 2 X)ssible subjects. 
Of these it is doubtful whether, as he pre- 
tends, they really belonged to a gallery at 
Naples [a statement accepted by Brunn, 
Kilnstlergcschiciitej ii 178; Jahrb. f. IViiloL 
Supplcincntband 4, 179 pp., and 1871J; or 
whether their subjects were invented by 
liimself [as maintained by Fricderichs, Die 
Philostratischen Bilder^ 18b0; and Matz, De 
Fhilostrntoram in Descrihendis Imagini- 
bus Fide, 18b7]. Like all his writings, this 
work is skilful and pleasing in its manner, 
and the interest of its topic makes it par- 
ticularly attractive. It is not so mmdi 
designed to incite to the study of works of 
art, as to exhibit the art of painting in a 
totally new field ; and herein he is followed 
both by his grandson and namesake, and by 
Callistriltus (q.v.). 

(2) Philostratus the younger^ son of the 
daughter of (1), of Lemnos. Ho lived chiefly 
at Athens, and died at Lemnos, 2(i4 a.d. 
Following his grandfather’s lead, he de- 
voted himself to the rhetorical description 
of paintings; but fell considerably behind 
his model both in invention and descrip- 
tive power, as is proved by the sixteen 
extant Imdgin^s, the lirst book of a larger 
collection. 

PhlloxSnus. A famous Greek dithyrambic 
poet, of C5"ther&. He came as a prisoner 
of war into the possession of the Athenian 
musician MelS-nippIdes, by whom he was 
educated and sot free. Ho lived long at Syra- 
cuse, at the court of the tyrant Dionysius I, i 
who threw him into the stone-quarries for ' 
outspoken criticism on his bad poems. On 
his escape from Sicily he revenged himself 
on the tyrant, who was short-sighted or per- 
haps blind of one eye, by witty raillery in 
the most famous of his twenty-four dithy- 
rambs, the CyclopSj which describes the love 
of the one-eyed Pdlyphemus for the beau- 
tiful Nymph G&l&tea. He died 380 B.c. at 


; Ephesus, after visiting various places in 
Greece, Italy, and Asia Minoi* lor the public 
performance of his compositions. These 
, were celebrated among the ancients for 
I originality of expression and ricdi variety of 
! melody. We have only some considerable 
, fragments of a lyric poem entitled The 
Banquet j in which the burlesque subject 
affords a comic contrast to the dignified 
Doric rhythm. 

Phineus. (1) Son of Bolus, and brother of 
Cepheus. He contested against Perseus 
the possession of Andromeda {q.v,\ who 
had previously been his beti'othed. He was 
turned into stone by Perseus by means of 
the head of Medusa. 

(2) Son of Ageiior, reigning at Salmy- 
dcssus in Thrace ; ho possessed the gift of 
prophecy. He put away his first wife Cle6- 
patra, daughter of Boreas and Orith5Ma, 
who had borne him two sons, and married 
Idaoa, daughter of Dard§,nus. She induced 
him by slanders to destroy the sight of the 
sons whom he had by his first wife. For 
this Zeus punished him, giving him the 
choice of death or blindness. He chose 
never more to see the sun, whereat 
TTellCs, enraged by the slight, sent the 
' Harpies, who stole or defiled his food, so 
j that he suffered perpetual hunger. From 
i this plague he was not delivered till the 
landing of the Argonauts, when Cill&Is and 
Zetes, the brothers of his first wife, drove 
off the Harpies from him for ever. In 
gratitude, Phineus, by virtue of his prophetic 
powers, in.structed the Argonauts as to the 
rest of their route. His brothers-in-law 
sent the wicked step-mother back to her 
home, freed their sister and her sons from 
the dungeon in which they were pining, 
and set the sons, who rocovereditheir sight, 
on their father’s throne. 

Phl^gfithon. See Pyriphlegethon. 

Phlfigon. A Greek writer, of Tralles in 
Garia, freedman of the emperor Hadrian. 
He wrote in the first half of the 2nd century 
A.D. a work entitled PM ThaumdsiOn (“On 
Wonderful Events ”). It is a tastele.ss 
i com])osition, but instructive as to the super- 
i stitions of antiquity. Also a dry catalogue 
of persons who attained a great age {De 
Macroblls), Of his great chronological 
work, a catalogue of victors at the Olympian 
games in 229 Olympiads (b.c. 776 to a.d. 
137) only fragments remain. 

Phl5gra (Phlegraean fields). The scene of 
the fight between the gods and the giants. 
(See Gigantks.) 

Phlftgjfas. Son of Ares and Chryse, father 
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of Ixion and CSronts ; king of the powerful 
robber-tribe Plilegyse in the neighbourhood 
of’ the B(jeotian Orehbmonus. To revenge 
his daughter {see Asclkpius), he set fire to 
tlie temple of Apollo at Dol])hi, and was 
killed with all his peojdo either by the arrows 
of the god or b}' the bolt of Zeus. He had 
also to atone for his sin in the underworld. 

Phdbetdr. A dream-god. {See Dhkams.) 

Pliocus. Son of yEaeus and the Nymph 
Psamri the ; slain by his half-brothers Tela- 
mon and Peleus, who were therefore sent 
into banishment by d^^acus. 

Phdcylldes. A gnomic poet of Miletus, 
born about 540 n.c. He wrote in hexa- 
meters and in elegiac metre. Of his t(u*so 
and pointed maxims, wo have a few remain- 
ing. An admonitory poem in 230 liexameters, 
bearing his name, is the work of an Ah^x- 
andrine Jewish Christian, who took most of 
his material from the Old Testament. 

Pheebe. A special name of Artemis as 
moon-goddess. {See Selknk.) 

Phoebus. A special name for A})ollo (f/.v,). 

Phoenix. Son of Amvntor and Hippo- 
d^mia. Being banished by his father out 
of envy, he fled to Peleus, and was en- 
trusted by him with the education of his 
son Achilles whom he accompanied 

to Troy. 

Phdlus. A Centaur, inhabiting Mount 
Ph6l6e in Arcadia. When Heracles visited 
him on his expedition against the Eryman- 
thian boar, he opened in his guest’s honour 
a cask of wine belonging to the Centaurs in 
common, presented by Dionysus. Allured 
by the strong scent of the wine, the Centaurs 
rushed up to the cave armed with trunks 
of trees and masses of rock, and fell upon 
Heracles. Ho drove tliem fiom the cave 
with firebraiids, and slow some with his 
poisoned arrows. The rest took to flight 
{see Chikon). The hospitable Pholus also 
met his death, having let fall on his foot an 
arrow, which he took from the body of one 
of the fallen, the wound proving rapidly 
fatal. 

Phorbas. Son of Lfiplthes, honoured as 
a hero by the Rhodians, for having come 
at the bidding of the oracle to free their 
island from a plague of serpents. He was 
placed ^ among the stars as the constel- 
lation OpMUchus (snake-holder). Another 
legend made him come from Thessaly to 
Elis, whore he assisted king Alector against 
Pfilops, and as a reward received in mar- 
riage the king’s sister Hyrmine, the mother 
of Augeas and Actor {sec M6Ll6NlDiE). 
Being a mighty boxer, hf' challenged in his 
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pride the gods themselve,. , «jut Aj)ollo over- 
came and slew him. 

PhoreJ^s. A Creek sea-god, son of Pontiis 
and (bea, brother of Nereus and Thauinas 
and of Eiiryhla and Ceto, by whom he begat 
the Uraia", the Corgoiis, and the dragon 
Ladon, who guarded the apples of Hes- 
perides. He is also called the father of the 
Nymph Thbosa, mother of the Ilcsperides, 
Sirens^ and Scylla. 

Phorminx. A Creek stringed instrument. 
{See (hTiiAH.A.) 

Phormis, or Phormos. A Greek poet, 
writer of Dorian comedy. {See Comedy.) 

Ph6roneus. Son of Inachus and the Occau- 
n 3 miph .Media, founder of the state of Argos. 
The origin of all culture, civil order, and 
religious rites in the Peloponnesus was 
ascribed to him. In particular, he was re- 
puted as the originator of the worship of 
Hera at Argos, and, like Prometheus edse- 
where, as the man who first brought fire 
from heaven down to eartli. Hence ho was 
regarded as a national hero, and offerings 
were laid on his tomb. Ilis daughter Niobe 
was said to be the fii-st mortal whom Zeus 
honoured with his love. 

Photiiis. A Greek scholar of the Byzan- 
tine period. Patriarch of Constantinople A.D. 
857-807 and 871-88G ; died 891. Besides 
playing a prominent part in the ecclesias- 
tical controversies of his time, he was 
conspicuous for liis wide reading of ancient 
literature. Apnrt from theological writings, 
he left two works which are of great 
service to ^^ho student of antiquity. The 
one, the BibllofhPea, is an account of 280 
works, some of which are now lost, soin^ 
onl}^ imperfectly preserved, which he read 
on his embassy to Assyria, with short 
notices and criticisms of matter and style, 
and in some cases more or less complete ab- 
stracts ; the other a Lexicon or alphabeti- 
cal glossary, of special value in connexion 
with the Greek orators and historians. 

Phratria (lit. brotherhood). Denoted 
among the Greeks the subdivision of a 
phf/le {q.v.) embracing a number of families. 
In Attica the four old Ionic j7hf/l(P contained 
three phratnm in each, twelve in all ; and 
each phratria comprehended thirty families 
{see QENNETiE). When the old phylce were 
suppressed by Clisthfines, the phratnee 
remained in existence as religious associa- 
tions for the observance of the ancient 
forms of worship, which did not admit of 
being suppressed. They had, however, no 
political importance, except that the sons 
(by birth or adoption) of a citizen had to be 
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enrolled in the register of phnltdrea, or 
mem hers of the pliratvia of their natural 
or adoptive father. This was done by the 
phrafrinvrhl ( presidents) at the chief festival 
of the phrdtviiv^ the Ainituria Newly 
married husbands also introduced tlicir 
wives into the phmtria. Each phratria 
had a separatt^ place of worship 
witli the altars of its deities. Zeus and 
Atlu'iie werti common to all, but each 
phratria worshipped other special deities 
of its own. 

Phrixiis. Son of Athamris and Ne})hele, 
threatened with death as a sacrificti 
tliroii^di the malice of his stepmotlier Luo, 
esca])ed with his sister Helle on a ram with 
golden fleece, sent him by Zeus, Hermes, or 
Ne]>hele. Hello was drowned on the way in 
tlie sea which bears her name, the Helles- 
pont ; but Phrixus arrived safely in Col- 
cliis, where lie sacrificed the ram to Zens as 
the “ aider of flight ” {Zeus Pliyxlos)^ and 
presented the golden fleece to king Acetes. 
Acetes hung it on an oak in the grove of 
Arcs, and gave Phrixus his daughter Chal- 
c.io])c to wife. Phrixits sent his sons 
Cytissorus and Argus home. The former 
saved his grandfather Atliainris from being 
sacrificed ; the latter built the ship Argo^ 
wJiich was named after him. (6Vc Atiiamas 
and Argonauts.) 

Phrynichus. (1) A Greek tragic poet, of 
Athens, an older contemporary of if^lschyhis. 
He won his first victory as early as 511 B.o. 
He rendered a great service to the develop- 
ment of the drama by introducing an actor 
rJistinct from the leader of the chorus, and so 
laying the foundation for the dialogue. But 
the dialogue was still quite subordinate to 
the lyrics of the chorus. In this depart- 
ment he won extraordinary celebrity by 
the grace and melody of his versos, which 
continued to be sung at Athens long after. 
Besides mythical subjects, he dealt with 
events of contemporary history, e,g, the con- 
rjfuest of Miletus by the Persians. At the 
representation of that event the audience 
burst into tears, and the poet was fined 
1,(XX) drachm® for recalling the disasters 
)f his country, all further performance of 
the piece being prohibited [Herod., vi 21]. 
Again, in his Pheanissoi (so named after the 
chorus of Sidonian women) he dealt with 
the battle of Salftmis. This play, which 
was put on the stage by ThamistOcles in 
478, was the model of .®schyliis^ Persce. 
Phrynichus, like ^Eschylus, is said to have 
died in Sicily. We only possess the titles 
of nine of his plays and a few fragments. 


' (2j A Greek ])ut>t of Athens; one of the 

less important writers of the Old Attic 
Comedy, and a frocpiont butt of the other 
comic poets. In 13.C. 405, however, his Alusrs 
took the second prize after Aristopliaiuis^ 
Frogs. We liavo only short fragments of 
I about ten of his plays. 

I (8) A Greek Sophist, who lived in the 
i second half of the 8rd century A.i). in 
BitJiynia; author of a Selection of Attic 
I Verbs and Nonns^ (‘ompiled with great 
! strictness in tlie (*.\cliisioii of all but the 
best Attic forms. Wo have also notable 
ex(;erprs from a work of his in thirty-seven 
books, dedicated to the emperor CommCdus, 
and entitled the Sophistic, Armoury {Pdra- 
sceue). It was founded on the most compi*e>- 
hensive learning, and designed to supply 
the orator witli everything necessary for 
good and pure expression. The arrangement 
is alphabetical, and it includes examples 
from the best authors, the dilicreiit styles 
being carefully distinguished. 

Piiylarchus. (1) A Greek historian, born 
probably at Naucr^tTs in Egypt about 
210 B.C., lived long at Sicyoii, afterwards in 
Athens ; author of a groat historical work 
in 28 books, dealing with the fifty years from 
the invasion of the Peloponnesus by Pyrrhus 
to the death of Cle^inenes, king of Sparta 
(272-221). His enthusiastic admiration of 
that monarch appears to be the cause of 
the severe judgment passed on Piiylarchus 
by Polybius [ii 5G], who represents the pre- 
judiced Achaean view. His style was lively 
and attractive, bat unduly sensational. His 
work was much used by Trogus Pompeius 
and by Plutarch [in liis lives of Cleoineiies 
and Aratusj. Only a few fragments remain. 

(2) The Athenian term for (a) the presi- 
dent of a phffli^ (^-v.) ; {b) o^^e of the ten 
subordinate officers commanding the citizen 
cavalry. {See Hipueis.) 

Phyle. The Greek term for a division of 
a nation, connected together by (supposed) 
descent from a common ancestor of the 
stock. Thus the population of Attica, even 
before Solon, was divided into four phylce^ 
tracing their origin from four legendary 
sons of Ion, and called O^l^onUs^ IlopleftlSf 
jfJgtcdreSj and ArgddSs, Probably the 
division was local, the names referring to 
the peculiarity or main occupation of the 
members of each division; for Hopletes 
appears to mean warriors, xEgicores, goat- 
herds, and Argades, agriculturalists. The 
meaning of Geleontes (or Teleont€s\ how- 
ever, is quite uncertain. Eachj?/rt/Zc was 
presided over by a phf/ldbdsUeus (king of 
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the phyle) and divided into three phrdtrtce 
(brotherhoods, see Phratria), each phratria 
being subdivided into thirty families. Each 
family contained about thirty households, 
and WM named after a supposed common 
progenitor, in whose honour the households 
celebrated a common cult. Similarly the 
phratriopi and phyloR were united by the 
worship of special protecting deities. These 
old Ionic phylte were suppressed by Clis- 
thSnes, who divided the people into ten 
entirely different phylcp^ named after ancient 
heroes (ErechthHs^ Pandlonls, 

Leontis j Acd mantis, Ci^crdpls, 

Jlippdtftdnfls, AiantXs, Antioch is). Tliey 
were subdivided into fifty naucrarice and 
one hundred demi (y.v.). 

In 307 B.C., in honour of Demetrius Poltor- 
cetes and his father AntIgOnus, the phyla*. 
wore increased by two, called DCmctrtdsfiwd 
Antlgdnls, which names wore afterwards 
changed, in honour of Ptolemy Plillildelphus 
of Egypt and Attillus I of PorgS,m6n, into 
Ptdlfimdis and Attdlls. In later times, 
another, Adridnis, was added in honour of 
the emperor Hadrian. Besides priests for 
the cult of their eponymous hero, the phyla* 
had presidents, called phf/larchl, and trea- 
surers (tdniloi). The assemblies were always 
held in Athens, and were concerned, not only 
with the special affairs of the phyle, but also i 
with State business, especially the notifi- 
cation of the persons liable to State burdens 
(See Leitourgia.) The ten phyUe of 
Clisthenes served also as a foundation for the 
organization of the army. The forces were 
raised when required from the muster-roll 
of the phylce, and divided accordingly into 
ten battalions, which were themselves also 
called phylie. 

The Dorian stock was generally divided 
into three phyla*: IlyUeis, Dyrndnl^s, and 
Pamphyll, purporting to bo named after 
Hyllus, son of Hericles, and Dyman and 
Pamphylus, sons of king yEglrnlus. When 
families not of Dorian origin formed part 
of the forces of the State, they constituted 
an additional phyle. In the purely Dorian 
state of Sparta the three phyla* were divided 
into thirty Oboe, answering to the families 
at Athens. 

Phyllis. Daughter of the Thracian king 
Sithon. Prom desjiair at the delay of her 
betrothed Dem6ph5on (q.v., 2) in coming to 
wed her, she put an end to her life, and 
was changed into an almond tree. [Ovid, 
lleroides, 2.] 

Physicians. The Greeks traced the 
origin of the healing art to a deified son of 


the healing god Apollo and a pupil of the 
sage centaur Chiron ; viz. AscUpius, whose 
sons P5dalirius and Mach&6n, in Homeric 
poetry, act before Troy both as warriors 
and as surgeons. The temples of Asclepius, 
distinguish^ed for their healthy situation on 
headlands and lofty hills, in the midst of 
groves and near medicinal springs, wore 
much resorted to as sdndtorla, especially 
those at Epidauros, Cnidus, and Cos, and 
were for centuries the chief seats of the 
gradual development of leechcraft. The 
priests, who styled themselves Ascldpldda*, 
i.e, descendants of Asclepius, made use of 
memoranda on the treatment of patients, 
contained partly in the votive tablets which 
these hung up in the temple, and partly in 
the temple chronicles. Thus in course of 
time they collected a varied stock of experi- 
mental maxims, which were handed down 
from father to son. Some of the Ascle[)iadfje 
practised their art singly, as travelling 
physicians, but were bound by oath to teach 
it to Asclepiadse alone. At the same time 
there were not wanting physicians who, 
standing outside of that close corporation, 
practised medicine independently as a 
means of living ; but they were less highly 
regarded than the Asedepiada^, and never 
achieved a higher standing till the healing 
art had burst its narrow limits and had 
expanded into a free science. This was 
brought about mainly by the influence of 
philosophy, which, beginning with Pytha- 
gdras, himself a proficient in the art, and 
continuing chiefly under Einp6d6cles and 
DemScrItus, drew medicine within the 
range of h^ researches. Into literature 
the healing art was introduced by Hippo- 
crates, an Asclepiad of Cos, born about 
4G0 B.C., who combined the hereditary 
wisdom of his race with the spirit of 
speculative philosophy. 

Besides physicians who were paid for 
their 'trouble by their respective patients, we 
find as early as the 6th century, at Athens 
chiefly, but in other places too, public phy- 
sicians appointed and remunerated by the 
State. Some went to their patients’ houses, 
others had rooms whore they were consulted 
by their patients. They often kept assistants, 
both free and slaves ; and they manufactured 
their own medicines. The style of living 
adopted by many physicians points to respect- 
able incomes : Demdeedes, a public physician 
at Athens in the 6th century, had a salary 
of 100 mina^ (about £333). At Alexandria, 
thanks to the munificence of the Ptolemies, 
medicine made considerable progress, chiefly 
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through EBisiSTRiTDS and HfiR0PHlLUS,th6 
two men who knew most about human 
anatomy. A pupil of the latter, PhIlInus 
of Cos (about 250), in opposition to the Dog- 
rnutic school set up by the sons of Hip- 
pocrates and dominated by philosophic 
theories, founded an Empirical school, 
which relied solely on tradition and on 
individual experience. 

In 219 B.C., when a member of that school, 
the Peloponnesian Archagathus, set up a 
surgery in a booth (tdberna) assigned him 
by the Senate, and was admitted to the 
citizenship, the Greek art of healing gained 
a footing among the Romans. Yet the 
physician practising for pay did not enjoy 
the same consideration as in Greece ; Roman 
citizens fought shy of a profession which, 
respectable as it might be, was left almost 
entirely in the hands of foreigners, freed- 
mon, and slaves. Romans of rank usually 
kept a frcedman or slave as family doctor, 
IJhertus (or sei'vus) medlcus, A cx)n8ider- 
able part was played at Romo by Cicero^s 
friend AscLEpTADfis of Prusa, whose system, 
mainly directed to practical skill, received 
its theoretic justification from the school of 
Mcthddtci founded by TiifiMisON of LaCdIcea 
(about 63 B.C.). When Cmsar had granted 
the citizenship to foreign physicians as well 
as teachers, not only did the former flock in 
large numbers to Rome from Greece, Egypt, 
and the East, but many natives adopted the 
medical profession, as Celsus in the reign 
of TlbSrms, whose treatise, De MMiclndj 
must be regarded as the chief contribution 
made to the science by the Romans. To 
the physicians at Rome, of whbse receipts 
a notion may be formed from the statement 
that a certain Stertlnlus had an income of 
£6,500 from his town practice, Augustus 
granted immunity from all public duties, 
a privilege afterwardii extended to the 
provinces. 

As soon as the Empire was fully estab- 
lished, physicians with a fixed salary began 
to bo appointed at the court, in the army, 
for the gladiators, and in the service of 
various communities. Antoninus Pius, in 
the 2nd century A.D., arranged, for the 
province of Asia in the first instance, that 
physicians should be appointed by the town 
authorities, five in small towns, seven in 
those of moderate size, and ten in capitals ; 
they were to be remunerated by the town, 
exempt from all burdens, and free to carry 
on a private practice besides. There was 
no real supervision of physicians on the 
part of the State, and the various schools 


and nationalities were at perfect liberty to 
practise. 

Under the Empire the art began to divide 
into separate branches, and in large towns, 
especially Rome, the several specialties had 
their representatives. Thus, in addition to 
doctors for internal cures, the medici pro- 
per, there were surgeons {chlrurgi or viU- 
n^rdrll)j oculists, dentists, aurists; phy- 
sicians male or female, for diseases of 
women ; also for ruptures, fistula, etc. ; 
further Idtrdllptm^ probably at first mere 
assistants who rubbed in the embrocations, 
etc., afterwards a species of doctors. The 
physicians at Rome, as in Greece, supplied 
their own medicines, and turned them to 
profit by crying up the dearest drugs, of 
which they kept the secret, as the best. 
The medicines were provided with a label 
setting forth the name of the remedy and 
that of its inventor, the complaints it was 
good for and directions for use. We got a 
fair notion of these labels from the dies 
used by Roman oculists to mark the name.s 
of their eye-salve on the boxes in wJiich 
they were sold; a good many of these liavo 
been preserved. [0. I. Grotefend, Die 
Stampe der rlhn. Augendrzte ; there are 
several in the British Museum, together 
with two very small inscribed vases such 
as were used to contain the eye-salves.] The 
chief authority for the mdti^rla inddica of 
those times is the work of DIoscorIdEs Ox 
the 1st century a.d. About the same time 
the school of Method id j whose principal 
representative was SOranus (about 110), 
was confronted by a Meiv Dogmatic school, 
otherwise called the Pneumatic school, 
founded by the Cilician AthEn.eus. To 
the Eclectic school, founded towards the end 
of the 1st century by AgAtiiInus of Sparta, 
belongs more cspe«.ially the Cappadocian 
writer ARfcT.EUS. The most renowned of 
the later physicians is Gai.kn {Gale non) 
in the 2nd century, who in his numerous 
writings embraced the whole range of the 
medical knowledge of antiquity. Medicine 
made no further progress in ancient times. 
Of the encyclopaedic works of Oreibasius 
and AEtIus (at the end of the 4th century 
and beginning of the 6th), the value lies in 
their extracts from older writings. Among 
the Romans ScrIbOnius IjARGUS (in the 
middle of the 1st century) and SerEnus 
SammOnIcus (at the beginning of the 3rd) 
wrote on Remedies, the latter in verse. 
We have, lastly, to mention C^elIus AurE- 
lIanus, the translator of works by Soranus 
(in the Bth century), and VEgEtius, the 
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author of a detailed book on veterinary 
ecionce (in the 4th century). 

Phyt41u8. A hero of Eleusis; he received 
from Deineter the fig tree, as a reward for 
hospitable entertainment [Paiisanias, i 37, 
§ 2J. His descendants, the Phytdlidw^ by 
ancient custom, performed the purification 
for blood-shedding in Attica, according to 
the legend, because they had absolved 
Theseus under similar circumstances [Plu- 
tarch, Thes, 12, 22]. {See Tiucskus.) 

Ficumnus. An old Italian god of agri- 
culture, credited with the invention of the 
use of manure. He was said to be the hus- 
band of Pomona. His brother l^lurnmts 
was honoured by bakers as the inventor of 
the p(^stle {pllum) for crushing corn ; and 
the two together were protecting deities to 
women in child-bed and to new-born infants. 
Hence, in the country, festal couches were 
set for them in the dirhim when children 
were safely brought to birth. According 


vowed at the battle of Inermopyla^ in 191 
B.C. by Acilius Glabrlo, and consecrated by 
his son in 181. The popular legend was, 
that it was erected as a memorial to a 
daughter, who had supported with the 
milk from her breast the life of her mother 
(or father) when condemned to death by 
starvation [Valerius Max., v 4 § 7]. On 
coins the goddess a})pears as a matron 
strewing incense on an altar ; Iier symbol 
is the stork. 

Pigments. See Painting (p. 447). 

Pigres. A Crreek ])oct, author of the 
Bdtrdehoinijumdelua. {See Homer, ad Jin.) 

Pilentum (Latin). A sort of spring-cart, 
used chiefiy by women. (See ( 'HAKIots.) 

Pill6us (Gr. pllds ) ; [loss correctly spelt 
p7Jens.\ A round felt cap with little or 
no brim, lying close to the temples. Tt was 
the mark of fishei nien, sailors, and artisans; 
hence Castor and Pollux, Odysseus, Charon, 
Heplnestus, and Daedalus are represented 


to another ancient view, there were three 
divinities protecting mother and child, who 
prevented the mischievous intrusion of 
Silvan us into the house. These powers 
(representing the triumph of civilization 
over the wild forest life) were impersonated 
by three men, who went round the house in 
the night, and knocked on the threshold of 
the front and back doors, first with a hatchet 
and then with a pestle, and lastly swept 
them with a broom. 

The names of these deities were Intercl- 
dOna, god of the hewing of timbers, Plluvi- 
nuSj of the crushing of corn into meal by the 
pestle, and jDf7/;crra,ofthe sweeping together 
of grain [Varro, quoted by Augustine, I)e 
Civitate Dei, vi 9]. Picumnus, as appears 
in the name, is identical with Picus {q.v,), 

Picus. An Italian god of agriculture, and 
especially of manure, hence called son of 
Sterctitus (“ the dunger,’^ i.e, Saturn). He 
also appears as a forest-god with j)rophotic 
powers, and as father of Faunus [Vergil, 
jtLiln. vii 48]. In Latin legend he plays a 
prominent part as a warlike hero, the earliest 
king of Latium, of great wealth, who was ! 


with it. The upper classes wore it onl} 


M- 

(1) (2) (U) 

PILLEUS. 

(1) Panofka, Bilder nntiken Lebena, viii S. 

(2) Do.. XIV 3. 

(3) Muller's Denknidler, I xlvii 215a. 

in the country or when travelling; but it 
was worn in Rome by the whole people at 
the SCitiirniLia, and by freedmen as a sign 
of their new position. It was placed on 
the head of slaves when sold, as a sign that 
the vender undertook no responsibility. 
{See cuts, and cp. Odysseus, fig. 1, and coin 
under Brutus.) % 

Pilum. The javelin of the Roman 
legionaries (about six feet long), which was 
hurled at the enemy’s ranks at the begin- 
ning of the engagement, before proceeding 
to the use of the sword. It consisted of a 



finally changed into a woodpecker, pieiia 
{ib, 187-190). [According to Ovid, Met. xiv 
320-396] this was because he spurned the 
love of Circe and was faithful to the beau- 
tiful Nymph CSnens. Probably Picus was 
originally the woodpecker, the symbol of 
Mars as giver of fertility and warlike 
prowess, and from this symbol there was 
developed a separate deity 

PiSt3;S. The Roman goddess of domestic 
affection. In Rome she had a special temple, 


wooden shaft three feet long, easily grasped 
in the hand, and an iron head of the same 
length, culminating in a barbed point, and 
provided with a socket to which the shaft 
was attached by iron rivets. Marius had 
the heads constructed of soft weak iron, 
the point only being steeled. In this way, 
if the point stuck in the shield of an 
enemy, the iron was bent by the weight of 
the shaft, rendering the weapon useless and 
difficult to draw out, while it made the 
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shield unmanageable so long as it remained 
in it [Plutarch, Marius^ 25]. When well 
tlirown, tlio piliim would 
j>eiietrate both shield and 
armour. {See cut.) 

Pilumnus. One of the 
thr(‘e deities coiicoivod by 
the Italian tribes to protect 
women in childbed, and 
their oflspring, from the 
mischief of the forest god 
Si J van us. {See Picumnus.) 

Pindar (Gr. Pinddron). 

The greatest of the (.3 reek 
lyric poets, born about 522 
K.C. at Cynosce[)hriUe, near 
Thebes ; son of the lluto- 
])layer Daiphantus, of the 
ancient and noble family of 
the .dllgidje. His instruc- 
tion in music, begun by his 
father, was continued by the 
musician and dithyrambic 
poet Lasus of Hermidne and 
the two Boeotian poetesses 
Myrtis and Corinna. He 
subsequently enjoyed the 
instructions of the eminent 
musicians AgathScles and 
ApollOdorus at Athens. He 
lived chiefly at Thebes, but 
was renowned and honoured 
far and wide, among free 
communities as well as by 
tyrants and monarchs, not piliim. 
only for his skill in his art, (i„ the Mu«eum at 
but also for his profound Mainz, restored.) 
piety. As a special favourite 
of Apollo, he was given a seat in the temple 
at Delphi, and was regularly invited to the 
divine banquet called the Thifoxf^nia. When 
he was condemned to a fine by his fellow 
citizens for glorifying the hostile city of 
Athens, the Athenians recouped him and 
accorded him the honour of prdxi^nla, 
and afterwards erected a bronze statue in 
his honour* He was on the most intimate 
terms with Amyntas of Macedon, the 
Aleuadse in Thessaly and Arcgsllatis of 
Cyrene, but more especially with Theron of 
Agrigentum and with Hieron of Syracuse, 
at whose court ho lived 476-472. He 
died a peaceful death 422, aged eighty, in 
the theatre at Argos. It is well known that* 
in the destruction of Thebes, Alexander the 
Great spared Pindar’s house and descen- 
dants alone [Dion Chrysostom, Or, ii, p. 25 
M ; cp, Milton’s third English sonnet]. 

As a poet, Pindar was remarkably prolific. 



His works, divided by the Alexandrian 
scholars into seventeen books, included 
hymns, pwans, dithyrambs, prosudla, /jur- 
thi^nln, encomia, srolia, threui, and (plnlcla 
[cp. Horace, Odes iv 2]. Of most of his poetry 
we have only fragments, but the four books 
of eplnlcid are nearly complete. These 
were songs celebrating the victors in the 
great national games, and sung by a chorus, 
sometimes at the scene of the victory, some- 
times at the feast on the victor’s return home. 
They contain fourteen Olympian, twelve 
Pythian, eleven Nemean, and eight Isthmian 
odes. Pindar’s jioetry is characterized by 
magnificence and sublimity of thought, 
expression, and metrical form. It is per- 
meated by deep and warm religious senti- 
ments resting on the popular creed, still 
unimpugned by sophistic teaching, and only 
ennobled by the impress of the poet’s per- 
sonality. He does not celebrate the victors 
by particular description ; he takes his 
main ideas from the circumstances of the 
victor’s home or personal position, or from 
the nature of the contest, and works them 
into a plot always artistic, though often ob- 
scured by the interlacing of the strands of 
thought and by the myths which are inter- 
woven in appropriate detail. Harmony in 
thought, expression, and metre make the 
shortest and longest of his poems equally 
complete in themselves as works of art. 
Pindar’s poetic language is the Ionic 
Homeric dialect, intermingled with .^olic 
and especially with Doric forms. 

By some mistake his name {Pinddrus 
ThehCLnua) became attached to an abstract 
of Homer’s Iliad written in Latin hexa- 
meters for the use of schools in the 1st 
century A.D., and much used in the Middle 
Ages. 

Pirseicus. A Greek painter, probably of 
the time after Alexander the Great. Ho 
was the chief representative of what is 
called rhOpdgrdphia (“ painting of petty 
subjects, such as still-life”). He painted 
genre pictures in the Dutch style (barbers’ 
and cobblers’ shops), and subjects in still-life, 
of small size, but of proportionately care- 
ful execution. [Propertius, iii 9, 12 : PirPX- 
cus parvd vindlcat arte locum. In Pliny, 
N. II, XXXV 112, the manuscript reading is 
rhypdrdgrdphds (“ rag and tatter painter ”), 
defended in Bninn’s Kilnstlergeschichte, 
ii 260, against Welcker’s usually accepted 
emendation rhOpdgrdphds, “ toy-painter,” 
^‘painter of small and trivial subjects,” 
from rhOpds, petty wares,” “odds and 
ends.” The word rhOpdgrdphla is actu- 
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ally found in Cicero, Ad Aiticum xv 16/>, 
and its opposite, m^gtilogrdphla^ in Vitru- 
vius, vii 4 4.] 

Piscina (fish-pond). A pool or basin of 
water in Roman bath-rooms. {See Baths.) 

Pistor. The Roman baker. {See Bakers 
AND Baking.) 

Plthcsgla. The first day of the festival 
of the Anthesteria. {See Dionysia.) 

Plthds {Greek). A Greek wine-jar of 
earthenware, with a wide mouth and a 
close-fitting lid. {See Vessels.) 

Pitthexis. King of Troezen, father of 
.®thra, the mother of Theseus {q.v.). 

Pitjfdcamptes {Greeks pine-bender ”), a 
i^ame applied to the robber Slnls {q^v.), 
Planlpes. See Mime. 

Plato (Gr. Platon), who shares with 
Aristotle the first place among the philo- 
KO])her8 of antiquity, was born at Athens 
428 B.C. (according to the story, on the 21st 
of May, the birthday of Apollo). His father, 
Ariston, traced his descent from king Codrus; 
his mother, PerictIQne, belonged to the same 
family as Sr)l6n. Originally called after 
his grandfather AristOcles, he afterwards 



SOCnATKS AND PLATO. 
(Gem, Paris.) 


obtained the name of Plato (said to have been 
given by Socrates) either from the breadth 
of his shoulders or from the ample flow of 
his speech. His youth falls in the time 
of the Peloponnesian War, when Athens, 
though already entering on the decline of 
its political greatness, was still distinguished 
by the greatest activity in all intellectual 
paths. He had an education befitting his 
•ank and including, according to Athenian j 
custom, both gymnastic and musical cul- i 
ture ; but from the first he consistently held j 
aloof from public life, in spite of the nume- i 
rous advantages which his birth and con- i 
nexions would have insured him in such 
a career. Critias, for instance, who was 
afterwards the leader of the Thirty, was 
his mother’s cousin. After at first devoting 


himself to poetical studies, and himself com- 
posing poetry, he soon took up philosoph 3 »^. 
In this subject he is said to have received 
the instructions of Cratylus, a follower of 
Heraclitus. At the age of twenty he entered 
the circle of Socrates’ disciples, and soon 
took a prominent position among them. In 
3119, after Socrates’ death (at which he wa.n 
prevented by illness from being present), 
he went to MSgari, to his old fellow disciple 
Euclides, and thence is said to have travelled 
to Gyrene and Egypt. Ho certainly spent 
some time in Magna Grsecia with the 
Pythagoreans, Archytas of Taientum and 
Timseus of Locri, and thence visited Syra- 
cuse on the invitation of the elder Diony- 
sius. His strong independence, however, 
and his intimate friendship with Dionysius’ 
brother-in-law, the noble Dion, soon drew 
upon him the mistrust of the tyrant. The 
story relates that he was sold as a slave 
into Angina by order of Dionysius, and 
ransomed by a friend. Returning to Athens 
about 388, he established in a garden near 
the Academy (a gymnasium so named after 
the hero Acad emus), in the north-west part 
of the city, a philosophical school, over 
which he presided for forty years. Here 
he lived unmarried, taking no part in the 
affairs of State, but devoting his energies 
exclusively to the pursuit of knowledge, 
interrupted only by two journeys to Sicily. 
The first of these he undertook in 367, on 
the accession of the younger Dionysius, in 
order, in conjunction with Dion, to win the 
Amung ruler to the cause of philosophy and 
induce him to convert the tyrann}" into a 
constitutionally organized monarchy. This 
attempt completely failed ; and the only 
result was the banishment of Dion. His 
second journey was in 3()2. His object was 
to reconcile Dionysius with Dion, but in this 
he was equally unsuccessful ; in fact, his own 
life was in danger, and he was only saved 
by the intercession of Archytas of Tarentum. 
However, the accounts of these last two 
journeys are little to be depended upon. 

Besides the narrower circle of his imme- 
diate pupils — among whom the most cele- 
brated are Aristotle, Speusippus, his sister’s 
son, and X6n6cr&tes, — the Academy was also 
frequented by a large number of educated 
men, and even women. It is said that 
Plato’s advice in political matters was asked, 
not only by statesmen at home, but even 
by foreign States. His teaching was given 
partly in the shape of informal conversation, 
partly in consecutive and systematic lec- 
tures on philosophical subjects. Even to 
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his old a^e liis activity was unwearied ; and 
he was carried off by an easy death (it is 
said, while actually engaged in composition), 
in the eighty-first year of his life (^348). 
He was buried in the neighbourhood of the 
Academy, where his tomb still existed in 
the 2nd century a.d. His plot of land re- 
mained nearly a thousand years in the 
])Ossession of the Platonic school. 

As works of Plato, thirty-six writings in 
lifly-six books (the thirteen letters being 
reckoned as one), have been handed down 
to US. These were divided by Thrilsyllus, 
a Neo-Pythagorean of th^ time of Tiberius, 
into nine tetralogies, as follows : (1) Kuthy- 
phrOj Apology of Socrafea^ CrltOy Phivdo, 
(2) Crdfylus^ 'Th^.<vtPtus^ Sophistt's^ Foil- 
toms, (3) PnrmriiidPSj PhtlrlmSj Sym- 
posTunij Phcpdrm, (4) Alclblddi^s I and 
II y Hipparchus^ AnUrastfp. (5) TMdiji^Sy 
CharinidPSj LdchCs^ Lysis. (6) Euthy- 
dcniusj Protdgdrds^ Gorglds, Mi^nd, (7) 
Hipplds I and //, 7on, Menexenus. (8) 
Clltopho^ Rcpiddic (ton books), Tlmcvus^ 
Critlas. (8) MluOs^ Laics (twelve books), 
Efflnomisj Letters. Besides these, eight 
other writings bear his name ; but these 
were marked as spurious even in ancient 
times. Of the genuine writings of Plato 
none have been lost, owing to the fact that 
the study of them was kept up without a 
break through all the intervening centuries ; 
but a number of the above-mentioned are 
of more or less doubtful authenticity, though 
there is not in all cases sufficient evidence 
to prove their spuriousiiess. Besides the 
Letters and the Epinomis (an appendix to 
the Laws composed by Platons pupil, Phi- 
lippus of Opus), the writings of the fourth 
tetralogy as well as the Theages^ the Minos.^ 
and the Clitopho^ are reckoned as undoubt- 
edly spurious. Of questionable genuineness 
also is a series of epigrams which has been 
handed down under Platons name. 

Many attempts have been made to arrange 
the Platonic writings in the order of time, 
but unanimity on the subject has never been 
attained. An old, though disputed, tradi- 
tion reckons the Phoedrus as the first, while 
the LawSj which is said to have been pub- 
lished by the aforesaid Philippus after the 
author’s death, are generally acknowledged 
to be the last ; the Republic also belongs, 
at any rate, to the later writings. 

The writings of Plato are among the 
greatest productions, not only of Greek 
literature, but of the literature of the world. 
They are equally admirable in matter and 
in form, combining, as they do, fulness and 


depth of thought with the highest mastery 
of style, while at the same time they are 
penetrated by the noblest spirit. The form 
is throughout that of dialogue ; and in the 
dialogues Plato himself never appears as a 
speaker, but he makes his master, Socrates, 
the interpreter of his views. The dramatic 
setting and execution, the delineation of the 
characters, the language, perfectly adjusted 
to the personality of the speakers and to the 
circumstances supposed, — now faithfully 
reproducing the simple manner of expression 
usual in conversation, now giving clear 
I expression to the thought with all the 
incision of dialectics, now rising to poetic 
elevation, — all show the most consummate 
art and make it doubtful, whether in Plato 
we should rather admire the artist jind the 
poet, or the philosopher. On his teaching 
and his school, see Philosophy. 

Plaustrum. A wagon. {See Chariots.) 

Plautus {TUus Mnccius). The greatest 
of the Roman comic poets, bom 254 b.c. at 
Sarsina in Umbria, of humble extraction. 
Having earned some money by finding em- 
ployment at Rome among workmen engaged 
by })ersons who gave theatrical representa- 
tions, he set up a business outside the city ; 
but in this undertaking he lost his property. 
Returning to Rome, he fell into such poverty 
that he was obliged to take service with a 
miller, and earn wages by turning a hand- 
mill. It was here that he began to write 
comedies in verse, and in later times three 
pieces were still known, which he was said 
to have composed while thus employed. He 
continued actively writing to an extreme 
old age, and died in 184 B.C. 

His productivity must have been alto- 
gether extraordinary, even if a considerable 
portion of the 130 pieces which were known 
by the ancients under his name, were not 
really his work ; for not only were the pieces 
of a certain Plan tins reckoned as his, on ac- 
count of the similarity of name, but numerous 
comedids by forgotten ■ poets, who worked 
in his style, were generally ascribed to him 
as the most popular of poetst Not only was 
he a favourite with the public and long 
remained so (even in Cicero’s time pieces by 
him were put upon the stage), but he also 
early attracted the interest of scholars, to 
whom he offered a rich material for study 
in the departments of philology, criticism, 
and the history of literature. Special and 
peculiar attention was paid to him by 
VaiTO, who composed several works about 
him and established the claims of 21 come- 
dies as undisputedly genuine. Of these 
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VarroTiian plays ” we still possess 20 more 
or less complete, and of the last, the Vidu- 
lurldj considerable fragments. Tliese extant 
plays (in addition to which tliere are a 
number of fragments of lost plays), are the 
oldest complete monuments of Roman lite- 
rature. They have not come down to us 
quite in their original form, but bear mani- 
fold traces of having undergone revision 
on the occasion of representations after the 
poet’s death, especially in the latter half 
of the 2nd century B.C. This is particularly 
the case with the prologues, which are pre- 
fixed to most of the pieces. 

The plays have been handed down in 
the following order: A7nphifruOj AsJndria 
(comedy of asses), Aululdria (comedy of a 
pot), Captlvi (the prisoners), Curcdlio^ 
CfUhm^ CisteUaria (comedy of a chest), 
Kpldicus^ Bacchldes^ MostdUlria (comedy 
of ghosts), MeiKPchmi^ Miles glM/isus (the 
braggart), Mei'cAtor (trader), Pseudolus^ P(e- 
nMZws (the Carthaginian),Pcr.sr/(the Persian), 
Rudrns (the cable), Trlnumvms (the 
three coins\ Truculodus (the grumbler), 
Vldiildvla (Comedy of a trunk). The titles 
refer sometimes to characters, sometimes to 
the action of the piece. If several of them are 
comparatively weak in plot and character- 
drawing, still not a few belong to the first 
rank. Such are the Aalulavia^ Meneechmi 
(the former the model of Moliere s Avare^ 
the latter of Shakespeare’s Comedy of 
Errors)^ Caj)tiet\ Bacc/u'deSj Mosfellariay 
Miles gloriosuSy FseitdoluSy EudenSj and 
Primwimus. The Amphitruo is remark- 
able as an instance of comic treatment of 
a mythical subject. The Miles is one of 
the oldest pieces ; the Stichus was brought 
out in 200, the Pseudolus in 192, the Tri- 
nummm about 190; the Trucidentus also 
dates from the extreme old age of the poet. 
Though Plautus followed Greek models, 
such as Philemon, Diphllus, and Menander, 
he did not simply translate his originals, 
but worked them up with great ft-eedom 
and nationalised them by additions of his 
own. He is a master in the use of lan- 
guage, metre, and material, and possesses 
an inexliaustible and pungent, if often 
coarse, wit. That he understood how to 
handle serious and moral subjects is proved 
by the Captivi and Trinummus, He must 
be reckoned among the greatest geniuses j 
of his nation. — The name of the Aulularia • 
of Plautus was once erroneously given to | 
a play with the alternative title of the | 
QuSrdluSy a wretched production of the I 
4th century a.d. | 


— PLEIADP]S. 

Plebiscitum. The Roman name for a 
decree of the cdinUla tvllmta. For more 
see CoMiTiA (3). 

Plebs. A part of the population of Rome, 
which derived its origin mainly from the 
conquered Latins settled on Roman terri- 
tory by the kings Tullus Hostilius and 
Aliens Martins. At first these possessed 
only the passive rights of citizenship, being 
excluded from all its privileges as well as 
from service in war, and forming a com- 
munity sharply separated from the old 
citizens, the patricians. In particular, they 
did not possess "the right of concluding 
valid marriages with patricians, although 
they v'ere otliei wise equal in matters of 
private law. When, b}’’ the constitution of 
Serviiis Tullius, they were compelled to 
serve in war and to pay war-taxes, they 
obtained the right of voting with the 
patricians in the cdmitia cenfiindta. After 
the establishment of the Republic in 510 
B.C., the plelieians began the struggle wdth 
the patricians, who were then in sole pos- 
session of the secular and priestly offices. 
The aim of the plebeians was to secure 
complete equal it}" of rights, answering to 
their equality of duties. An important 
engine in this struggle was the tribunate 
of the people (see Tribuni Plkhis) estab- 
lished in 491, as well as the fa trihf/ta. 
(See CoMiTiA, 3.) The plebeians had the 
chief weight in that assembly, and after 
448 it was invested with the right of pass- 
ing decrees binding on the whole |>eople. 
Among their first acquisitions was the 
right of entering into valid marriages w"ith 
the patricians (445 b.c.). One after another, 
the plebeians gained admittance to the most 
important offices of State and the priest- 
hoods, down to the year 300, so that only 
insignificant offices remained reserved for 
the patricians (q.v.). When the struggle of 
the orders was thus settled, the opposition 
between patricians and plebeians lost its 
practical importance. The two orders were 
completely blended together, and the place 
of the aristocracy of birth was taken by 
the aristocracy of office, the members of 
which were called ndbUSs, From this 
time the name plehs passed to the lower 
ranks of the people, as contrasted with this 
“ nobility.” 

Plectrum. See Lyre. 

Plel&dfis or Plel&dds (Greek), The seven 
daughters of Atlas and the Ocean-nymph 
PleI6ne, bom on the Arcadian mountain 
Cyllene, sisters of the Hyidfis. The eldest 
and most beautiful, Maia^ became the mother 
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of Hermes by Zeus ; IH-ectra and TdfjgetS^ 
of Dardanus and Lacedieinon by the same ; 
Alcyone,, of Hyrieus by Poseidon ; CSlcmO, 
of L5"cus and N^yctous by the same; SterdpS 
or AaferopP, of (Enomaus by Ares; Merope 
{i,e. the mortal), of (rlaucus by Sisj’phus. 
Out of f^rief, oitlier for tlio fate of Atlas or 
for the death of their sisters, they killed 
themselves and were placed among the con- 
stellations. Accordin;^ to another legend, 
they were pursued for live years by the 
Giant hunter Orion (fj.v.), until Zeus turned 
the distressed Nymphs and their pursuer 
into neighbouring stars. As the constella- 
tion of thesoA'en stars, they made known by 
their rising (in the middle of May) the 
approach of harvest, and by their setting (at 
the end of October) the time for the new 
sowing. Their rising and setting wore also 
looked upon as the sign of the opening and 
closing of the sailing season. One of the 
seven stars is invisible; this was ex{)laincd 
to be Merope, who hid herself out of shame 
lit her marriage with a mortal. The con- 
stellation of the Pleiades seems also to have 
l»cen compared to a flight of doves (Gr. 
pcleiddes). Hence the Pleiades were sup- 
posed to b(^ meant in the story told by 
Homer of the ambrosia brought to Zeus b3’’ 
the^ doves, one of which is always lost at 
the Planctiv rocks, but is regularly replaced 
by- a new one [Od, xii ()2J. Among the 
Romans, the constellation was called Ver- 
gllicv., the stars of spring. 

Fleid,s (“ a group of seven stars ’^). The 
name given by the Alexandrine critics to a 
group of seven tragic poets, who wrote at 
Alexandria under Ptolemy Philadelphus in 
the tirst half of the 3rd century B.c. Their 
names were : Alexander A^itolus, PhYliscus, 
Sosftheus, Homerus, iEan tides, Sosiphanes, 
and Lyc5phron. 

Flemdchde. Literally, “ an earthen vessel 
for water ” ; hence the name pUm6ch6(r given 
to the last day of the Eleusinian festival, 
when this kind of vessel was used for pour- 
ing out water. {See Eleusinia.) 

Flfithrdn. (1) A measure of length among 
the Greeks = -J- of a stadium = 100 Greek 
feet = little more than 101 English feet, or 
33 yds. 2 ft. (2) A unit of square measure, 
the square of 100 Greek feet, or 10,000 
Greek square feet ; i.e. an area of the extent 
of 10,226*2656 square feet, or about 1136*24 
square yards, t.e. about two perches less 
than a rood (or quarter of an acre). 

Fliny. (1) The elder ^ Gains Pllnius 
Sicundus, A Roman representative of en- 
cyclopaedic learning, born 23 A.D., at N6vam 


' Comum (Como), in Upper Jtalj. A^ltbongb 
( throughout his life be was almost “D'nter 
I ruptedly occupied in the service of tne 
I State, yet at the same time he carried OH 
the most widely extended scientific studies. 
To these he most laboriously devoted ail 
! his leisure hours, and thus gained for him- 
self the reputation of the most learned man 
of his age. Under Claudius he served as 
c-ommiinder of a troop of cavalry {prn\fectns 
dl(P) in Germany; under Vespasian, with 
wdiom he was in the highest favour, he held 
several times the office of imperial gover- 
nor in the provinces, and snpej'intended the 
imperial finances in Italy. Eiiiall}", under 
Titus, he was in command of the fleet 
stationed at Misenum, when in 79, at the 
celebrated eruption of Vesuvius, his zeal 
for research led him to his death. Foi* a 
detailed account of this event, as well as 
of his literary labours, wo have to thank 
his nephew, the younger Pliny [Ep. iii 5; 
vi 16]. Besides writings upon military, 
grammati(‘al, rhetorical, and biographical 
subjects, lie composed two greater historical 
works: a history of the Germanic, wars in 
twenty books, and a history of his own time 
in thirty-one books. His last work was the 
Natural History {Ndtdrdlh Hisforia), in 
thirty-seven books, which has betui pre- 
served to us. This was dedicated to Titus, 
and was published in 77 ; but he was inde- 
fatigably engaged in amplifying it up to the 
time of his death. This Encyclopa.'dia is 
compiled from 2(),(XX) notices, which he had 
extracted from about 2,000 writings by 474 
authors. Book i gives a list of contents 
and the names of the authors used, ii is 
on astronomy and physics. iii-vi, a 
general sketch of geography and ethno- 
graphy, mainly a list of names, vii-xix, 
natural history proper (vii, anthropolog}” ; 
viii-xi, zoology of land and water animals, 
birds, and insects; xii-xix, botany), xx- 
xxxii, the pharmacology of the vegetable 
kingdom (xx-xxvii) and of the animal king- 
dom (xxviii -xxxii). xxxiii-xxxvii, minera- 
logy and the use of minerals in medicine 
and in painting, sculpture, and the engraving 
of gems, besides valuable notices upon the 
history of art. A kind of comparative 
geography forms the conclusion. 

Considering the extent and varied char- 
acter of the undertaking, the haste with 
which the work was done, the defective 
technical knowledge and small critical 
ability of the author, it cannot be surpris- 
ing that it includes a large number of mis- 
takes and misunderstandings, and that its 
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contents are of very unequal value, details 
that are strange and wonderful, rather than 
really important, having often unduly at- 
tracted the writer’s attention. Neverthe- 
less, the work is amine of inestimable value 

111 the information it gives ns resjiecting the 
science and art of the ancient world ; and 
it is also a splendid monument of huniiin 
industry. Even the unevenness of the style 
is ex])lained by the mosaic-like character of 
the work. At one time it is dry and bald 
in expression ; at another, rhetorically 
coloured and impassioned, especially in the 
carefully elaborated introductions to the 
several books. On account of its bulk, 
the work was in early times epitomized for 
more convenient use. An epitome of the 
geographical part of Pliny’s Encyclopaedia, 
belonging to the time of Hadrian, and en- 
larged by additions from Pomponius Mela, 
and other authors, forms the foundation of 
the works of Solinus and MartYanus Capolla. 
Similarly the MMlclna Plinii is an epitome 
prepared in the 4th century for the use of 
travellers. 

(2) The y(mngerj Gains Pllnius CcrcMins 
S^eundns^ nephew and adopted son of the 
elder Pliny, born 62 a.d. at N5viim Comnm. 
After the early death of his father 
Cacci lilts, he was carefully brought up by 
his mother Plinia, and by his adoptive 
father. He was trained in rhetoric under 
Quintilian, and began his public career as 
an advocate in the nineteenth year of his 
age. After serving in Syria as military 
tribune, he devoted himself under Domitienn 
to the service of the State, and became the 
emy)eror’s qiiastor^ and also a tribune of 
the people and pnetor (93). Under Trajan, 
he held the consulship in 100, and about 

112 governed the province of Bitliynia as 
imperial legate. He died about 114, very 
widely respected on account of his mild 
and benevolent character, his exemyilary 
private life, his ability as an orator, his re- 
fined taste, and his .services to letters. He 
was distinguished by tlie favour of the em- 
peror, and was in friendly intercourse with 
tJje most celebrated men of his time, and 

the representatives of literature. Among 
ids friends appear Quintilian [Ep. ii 14 §9], 
SiJhiS TtdIIcus [Hi 7], Martial [Hi 21], Siie- 
tfinius [i 8; iii 8; v 10; ix 34], and above 
aUT&cUnB [i 6, 20; iv 13; vi 6, 16, 20; 
vii 20, 33 ; viii 7 ; ix 10, 14], to whom he 
tras bound by the most genuine mutual 
attraction. 

Of bis poems and forensic speeches, 
wijch be published himself, nothing has 


been preserved, with the exception of a 
panegyric addressed to Trajan, which he 
pronounced in the Senate in 100 A.D. in 
order to thank the emperor for the consul- 
ship conferred upon him. This he after- 
wards published in a revised form. It is 
composed in an alfected and artificial style, 
and is full of the most exaggerated pieces 
of fiattory addressed to the emperor; it 
served as a pattern for the later panegyrists. 
Be.sides this, we ])Ossess a collection of* 
letters in nine books, dating from the years 
97-108, edited by himself. To this collec- 
tion there is added a tenth book, con- 
sisting of the official con espoiidence be- 
tween him and Trajan, belonging chiefly to 
the time of his Bithyniaii governorship, 
published, we may presume, after his death. 
[The best known letters in this book are 
that on the punishment of the Christians, 
No. 97, and the emperor’s reply, No. 98.] 
His letters, in which he hap])ily imitates 
Cicero, give a clear picture of his own per- 
sonality, his studies, and his intercourse 
with his friends, as well as of the public, 
social, and literary life of his time, and are 
therefore valuable as authorities for the 
history of the same. 

Plostellum Pcenlcum. A threshing- 
machine used by the Romans. (See 
Threshing.) 

Plotinus. A Greek philosopher, born 205 
A.D., at Lyc6p6lYs in Egypt. In the 28th 
year of his life he applied himself to philo- 
sophy, and attended the lectures of the 
most celebrated men of that time in Alex- 
andria. But none of these was able to 
satisfy him, until in Ammonius Saccas, the 
founder of Neo-Platonism, he discovered the 
teacher whom he had sought. With him 
ho stayed for eleven years ; then, in 243, he 
joined the expedition of the emperor Gor- 
dian against the Persians, in order to learn 
the Persian philosophy. In this object be 
failed, owing to the unsuccessful issue of 
the undertaking ; he was even obliged to 
flee for his life to Antioch. In 244 he went 
to Rome, where he worked till 269 with 
great success, and gained the emperor Gal- 
llenus himself and his wife Salonina as con- 
verts to his teaching, so that he even dared 
to conceive the idea of founding an ideal 
city in Campania, with the approval and 
support of the emperor: this city was o 
\)e called PMtOn6y8H*, and ito 
were to live according into 

Gallienus was not disinclined L 

the plan; ^owe^ 
the opposition of the unoenai 
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'r^ which the 

friend in 

his age he had 

ing to a written form*. 

tises, which have been preserved re v*.. 

published after his death by \i\s ^ ^ 

biographer Porphyry, who revised 

9tyl6 and arranged them in order*, they \ 

! published in six Enn^ads (sets ot nine \ sw 
' ]b^sX Plotinus was the first to give a \ 
develcmment to the Neo-Platonic 
dbdtnnei or, at least, the first to put it 
forth in writing, not indeed with the charm 
of th(^ Platonic dialogues, still less with 
their dialectic force, but nevertheless with 
depth oF thought and iii j)itliy, though at 
times careless and inc^orrect, language. It 
is true that there appears oven in him a 
mystical tendency, especially in his doc- 
trine of the ecstatic elevation of the soul ^ 
to the divine being, to which he himself 
(according to the testimony of Porphyry) 
attained on four occasions ; but he is still ^ 
completely free from the phantastic and i 
superstitious character of tho later Neo- t 
Platonism. *v 

Plough (Gr. drotron; Lat. dratrum), [ 
This well-known agricultural implement, i 
according to the story generally current in ^ 


girus and Callimftchus, the generals who 
fell at Marathon]. 

Poletfld. A financial board at Athen^., 
composed of ten members chosen yearly 
' '■‘m the tribes by lot. Their chief dutieg 
’'fik leasing of the public taxes and the 
^seated goods. [Aristotle, On 
w, ' 4f/iens, 47.] 

, '.vk. ♦ . . . ■ protectress of the 

^ ' ^ne (q.v.) in 



(2) ITALIAN PHHJiiir AND I»LOIJ«IIMAN. 

(From an ancient bronze, found at Arezzo; Micali, Monu- 
menti per sen'ire alia Storia d. ant. Popoli pi. Hi.) 


The plaiistraratrum (wagon-plough) used 
in Upper Italy was a dilferent kind. In 
this the plough-stock rested on two low 
wheels, tho pole being let into tho axle. 
[In Pliny, N. //. xviii l72, tho MSS have 
plaHworafij altered by Ilardouin into 
plaustraratri. Neither word is found 
elsewhere.] 



(1) * GRKEK PLOUGH. 

(Relief on tbe pcdeatal of a statue of Demeter, found in Magnesia; Ginzrot, 
Wagen and FahvKerke der Alton, p. 34.) 


Plutarch. A Greek writer 
of biographies and mis- 
cellaneous works, who 
was born at Cliserdnda in 
B(jootia, about 50 a.d. He 
came of a distinguished and 
wealthy family, and enjoyed 
a careful education. His 
philosophical training he 
received at Athens, espe- 
cially in the school of the 
Peripatetic Ammonius [of 
liamptrsB in Attica, who is 


Greece, was an invention of Demeter, tho 
goddess of agriculture, wlio taught its use 
to Triptdldmus (7.V.). Originally it *was 
constructed of a strong, hook-shaped piece 
of timber, whereof the longer end (Gr. 
histoboims ; Lat. buris) served at once as 
plough-tail and pole, while the other acted 
as sharebeam (Gr. Slymd; Lat. dentdU). 
This was fitted in front with the share (Gr. 
hynis ; Lat. v0me.r\ and behind with the 
upright plough-tail (Gr. Mtetle ; Lat. stlvd). 
At the end of the pole was affixed the 
yoke, in which the oxen or mules by 
which it was to be drawn were harnessed 
(see cuts). Besides the natural hook-shaped 


identified with Ammonius] 
the Egyptian. After this ho made several 
journeys and stayed a considerable time in 
Rome, where he gave public lectures on 
philosophy, was in friendly intercourse wdth 
persons of distinction, and conducted tho 
education of the future emperor Hadrian. 
Prom Trajan he received consular rank, 
and by Hadrian he was in his old age 
named procurator of Greece. He died 
about 120 in his native town, in which 
he held the office of archOn and of priest 
of the Pythian Apollo. 

His fame as an author is founded princi- 
pally upon his Parallel Lives. These he 
probably prepared in Rome under the reign 


n. c. A. 
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oi' Trajan, but completed and published late 
in life at Cliseronea. The biographies are 
divided into connected pairs, each pair 
placing a Greek and a Roman in juxtaposi- 
tion, and generally ending with a compara- 
tive view of the two; of these wo still 
possess forty-six : Theseus and ROmulus^ 
Lycurgus and NUma^ S6l0n and VdlMus 
Piihlicdla^ ThSmistdcles and Cdmillus, PM- 
elds and Fdbius Maximus^ Alclblddiis and 
CorWldnus^ TlmblUOn Siud jEmllius Paulus^ 
PilldpiMs and Marcellus, Aristldds and the 
elder Cato, PhUbpeernSn and Fldmtnlnus, 
Pyrrhus and Mdrius, Lysander and Sulla, 
Clmbn and LUcullus, Nlcids and Crassus, 
FumbnP.s and Sertorius, AgesXldus and 
PompHus, Alexander and Cwsar, PhdcAdn 
and the younger Cdto, Agis and CUbinbn^s 
and the two GraccJii, Demosthenes and 
Cicero, Demetrius Pdllorcftes and AntO- 
nius, DiOn and Jiridus. To these are added 
the four specially elaborated lives of Arta- 
xerxes Mnembn, Ardtus, Galba, and Otho ; 
a number of other biographies are lost. 

Plutarch’s object was, not to write history, 
but out of more or less important single 
traits to form distinct sketches of character. 
The sketches show indeed a certain uni- 
Jormity, inasmuch as Plutarch has a pro- 
pensity to pourtray the persons represented 
either as models of virtue in general, or as 
slaves of some passion in particular; but 
the Jives are throughout attractive, owing to 
the liveliness and warmth of the portraiture, 
the moral earnestness with which they 
are penetrated, and the enthusiasm which 
they display for everything noble and 
great. For these reasons they have always 
had a wide circle of readers. More than 
this, their historical value is not to be 
meanly estimated, in spite of the lack of 
criticism in the use of the authorities and 
the manifold inaccuracies and mistakes, 
which, in the Roman lives, wore in part the 
result of a defective knowledge of the Latin 
language. There are a large number of 
valuable pieces of information in which 
they fill up numerous gaps in the histori- 
cal narratives that have been handed down 
to us. Besides this work, eighty-three 
writings of various kinds (some of them 
only fragments and epitomes of larger 
treatises) are preserved under the name 
of Plutarch. These are improperly classed 
together under the title MOrdlia (ethical 
writings) ; for this designation is only 
applicable to a part of them. The form of 
these works is as diverse as their tenour 
and scope ; some are treatises and reports 


of discourses; a large number is com- 
posed ill the form of Platonic or Aristotelian 
dialogues ; others again are learned collec- 
tions and notices put together without any 
special plan of arrangement. A considen- 
able portion of them are of disputable 
authenticity or have been proved to be 
spurious. About half are of philosophical 
and ethical tenour, and have for the most 
part a popular and practical tendency, some 
of them being of great value for the history 
of philosophy, such as the work on the 
opinions of the philosophers {De Placet is 
Phildsdphdrum) in five books. Others be- 
long to the domain of religion and worship, 
such as the works on Isis and Osli'is, on 
the Oi'acles of the Pythian Priestess, and on 
the Decay of the Oracles ; others to that of 
the natural sciences, while others again are 
treatises on history and antiquities, or on 
the history of literature, such as the Greek 
and Roman Questions, and the Lives of the 
Ten Orators. [This last is undoubtedly 
spurious.] One of most instructive and 
entertaining of all his works is the Table- 
talk {QumstlOnes Convlvidles) in nine books, 
which deal inter alia with a series of ques- 
tions of history, archseology, mythology, and 
physics. But even with these works his 
literary productiveness was not exhausted ; 
for, besides these, twenty-four lost writings 
are known to us by their titles and by frag- 
ments. In his language he aims at attain- 
ing the pure Attic style, without, however, 
being able altogether to avoid the deviations 
from that standard which were generally 
prevalent in his time. 

PlutfiuB. (1) A pent-house or mantlet 
used by the Romans in sieges. (For more 
see Siege.) [(2) The backboard of a bed, 
or the raised end of a couch. (3) A dwarf 
wall or parapet. (4) A bookshelf, bookcase, 
or desk.] 

Pluto (Gr. PlutOn). In Greek mytho- 
logy, the prince of the underworld = 
Hades {q.v,), 

Plutus. The Greek personification of 
riches ; born in Crete as the son of Demeter 
and her beloved ISlsIon or Iftslus, whom 
Zeus out of jealousy killed with lightning. 
He was supposed to have been blinded by 
Zeus, because he distributes his gifts with- 
out choice. In Thebes and Athens he was 
represented as a child on the arm of Tyche 
and of Eirene {q.v., with cut). 

Plynterla. A festival at Athens in honour 
of Athene, goddess of the city. (For more 
see Callynteria.) 

Pnyx. A place at Athens (no longer to 
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be identified with certainty), in which the 
assemblieH of the people w^cre held. 

Pdd&lirius. Son of Asclupins and Kpione. 
Like his brother Maehaun leech to 

the (jrreoks before Troy, and a brave warrior 
besides. 

Pddarces. (1) The name of Priam {q.v.) 
in his youth. 

(2) fh'otherof ProtesTlaus {q.v.\ and after 
Lis death commander of his troo])s. 

Pddarge (“ the swift-footed ”). One of 
the Harpies {q.v,\ 

Poeas. King of the Malians at the foot of 
(Eta. He set light to the i)yro of Heracles, 
in return for which the hero gave him his 
bow and his poisoned arrows. His son was 
Phfloctetes (^.r.). 

Pdl^marcli. (1) The third among the 
Athenian archons {qA\). (2) Among the 

Spartans this was originally the designation 
of a high otlieer, who, without any .specific 
command, was em])loyed by the king for 
special duties. In later times it denoted 
the commander of a mdra {q.x\). 

Pdlfimon. The name of several Greek 
authors : 

(1) The the most celebrated 

of that class of writers {see Periegktes). 
Born in the district of TrOas, he afterwards 
settled at Athens, whore he was presented 
with the citizenship, about 200 b.c. He 
there worked up the material which he 
had collected from inscriptions, dedications, 
and public monuments of all kinds, into a 
number of works (inter alia, on Athens, and 
on the holy road from Athens to Eleusis), 
which in succeeding times were much 
quoted and highly valued as a mine of 
archseological facts, and of important points 
connected with the history of art. The 
fragments which are preserved enable us 
to recognise him as a well-read author. 

(2) AutOnhis Polevion, the Sophist, or 
rhetorician ; a native of La5dlcea, who lived 
in the first half of the 2nd century a.d. and 
presided over a flourishing school of rhetoric 
in Smyrna. He was much esteemed by his 
contemporaries and in high favour with the 
emperors Trajan, Hadrian, and Antoninus 
Pius. Towards the end of his life he was 
a martyr to the gout, and accordingly put 
an end to his life in his B6th year, by 
causing himself to be buried alive in the 
tomb of his ancestors at Laodicea. His 
fame was founded principally on the pithi- 
ness and adroitness of his improvisations. 
There are preserved two declamations by 
him, artificial variations upon the sarnie 
theme [funeral orations in honour of PJhoie- / 


girns and CallimUchua, the generals who 
fell at MarathonJ. 

Pdletse. A financial board at Athen.., 
composed of ton members chosen yearly 
from the tribes by lot. Their chief duties 
I were the leasing of the jmblic taxes and the 
selling of confiscated goods. [Aristotle, On 
the Constitution of Athens, 47.] 

Pdli&S (or PollRchus, “protectress of the 
city ”). A special name of Athene {q.i\) in 
many Greek cities, but particularly at 
Athens. ^ 

Pollux. (1) Sec Dioscuri. * 

(2) Julius Pollux, A Greek rhetorician, 
a native of NaucrAtis in Egypt, in the latter 
half of the 2nd century a.d., tutor of the 
emperor Commodus, from whom he received 
an appointment as a jmblic teacher in Athens. 
His contemporaries, such as Lucian, ridi- 
culed him for his small capacity. [Lucian 
is supposed to have attacked him in his 
Rhetorum Pra^ceptor, his Lcxiphdnes, and 
his Dc SaltCdiOne, chap. 33.] We possess 
from his hand a dictionary in ten books 
dedicated to his pupil. This is arranged, 
not in the order of the alphabet, but ac- 
cording to subjects. In sjnte of all its 
confusion, and its want of critical acumen, 
it throws much light on the language, 
literature, and antiquities of Greece. 

Pdlyaenus. A Greek writer, born in 
Macedonia, lived in the middle of the 2nd 
century A.D., as a rhetorician and advocate 
at Home, under Marcus Aurelius and Lucius 
Verus. When the latter was setting out 
for the war against the Parthians in 162, 
Polyamus, being prevented by his age from 
taking part in the campaign, addressed to 
him a collection of military stratagems 
compiled from old writers, under the title 
Strateylcd, ov StrdUgemdtd, in eight books. 
In spite of many serious errors, this labo- 
rious and copious collection is not without 
value for purposes of historical research. 

Fdiyblus. One of the most important 
Greek historians, born about 204 B.C. at 
MegAl6p6ll8 ; the son of Ly cortas, general of 
the Achaean League in 185-4 and after 183. 
Through his father, and his father’s friend 
PhllSpoemen, he early acquired a deep in- 
sight into military and political affairs, and 
was afterwards entrusted with high federal 
offices, such as the commandership of the 
cavalry, the^ highest position next to the 
^federal 

during the war of the Romans 
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a^^ainst Perseus of Macedonia, he attracted 
the suspicion of the Romans, and was one 
of the 1,000 noble Acliteans who in 100 
were transj)orted to Romo as hostages, and 
detained there for seventeen years. In 
Rome, by virtue of his high culture, he was 
admitted to the most distinguished houses, 
in particular to that of A'hnllius Paiilus, the 
conqueror in the Macedonian War, who 
entrusted him with the education of his 
sons, Fabius and the younger Scipio. lie 
was on terras of the most cordial friendship 
with the latter, whoso counsellor ho became. 
Through Scipio’s intercession in 150, Poly- 
bius obtained leave to return to his home 
with those of the Acha^ans who still sur- 
vived. But, in the very next year, he went 
with his friend to Africa, and was present 
at the capture of Carthage, 140 n.o. Aftc'r 
the destruction of Corinth in the same year, 
he returned to his nativ^e land, and made 
use of his credit with the Romans to 
lighten, as far as he could, the lot of his 
unfortunate countrymen. When Crreece 
was converted into a Roman province, he 
was entrusted with the difficult task of 
organizing the now form of government in 
the Greek towns, and in this office gained 
for himself the highest recognition both 
from the conquerors and from the con- 
quered, the latter rewarding his services 
by setting up statues to him, and by other 
marks of honour. [Polybius, Epitome, xl 
10 ; Pausanias, viii 9, 30, 37, 44, 48. The 
pedestal of such a statue has boon disco- 
vered at Olympia.] Tlio succeeding years 
he seems to have spent in Rome, engaged 
on the completion of his historical work, 
and occasionally undertaking long journeys 
through the Mediterranean countries in the 
interests of his history, more particularly 
with a view to obtaining actual ocular 
knowledge of historical sites. After the 
death of his patron, he returned to Greece, 
and died in 122, at the age of eighty- two, 
in consequence of a fall from his horse. 

During his long sojourn in Romo, his study 
of the history and constitution of Rome, as 
well as his personal experiences, inspired 
him with the conviction, that the Roman 
people^ owed the magnificent development 
of their power, not to fortune, but to their 
own fitness, and to the excellence of their 
political and military in.stitutions, as com- 
pared with those of other States, and that 
therefore their rapid rise to world-wide 
dominion had been in some measure an 
historical necessity. In order to enlighten 
bis countrymen on this pointy and thereby 
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: to supply them with a certain consolation 
' for their late, lie composed his Universal 
History of the period between 220 and 14b 
B.C., ii^ forty books. Of these the first two 
are in the form of an Introduction, and give 
a compendium of events in Italy, Africa, 
and Greece, from the destruction of Rome 
by the Ga’ils to the first Punic War, thus 
recording tlio rise of the Roman supremacy. 
The first ran in division (books iii-xxx) con- 
tained in synchronistic arrangement the 
occnrrences from 220 to 108; that is, of 
the rinio in which Rome was founding its 
world-wide dominion through the Hanni- 
halic, Macedonian, Syrian, and Spanish 
wars. The second (books xxxi-xl) de- 
scribed the maintenance and consolidation 
of this dominion against the attempts to 
overthrow it in the years UiS Mb. Of this 
work only books i-v have been preserved 
in a comjdete form ; of the rest we possess 
merely fragments and epitomes. This is 
especially to bo regretted in those parts in 
which Polybius narrates events which came 
within his own experience. He is the first 
representative of that particular type of his- 
torical composition, which does not merely 
recount the several facts and phenomena 
in chronological order, but goes back to 
the causes of events, and sets forth their 
results. His work rests upon a knowledge 
of the art of war and of politics, such as 
few ancient historians possessed ; upon a 
careful examination of tradition, conducted 
with keen criticism ; partly also upon what 
he had himself seen, and upon the commu- 
nications of eye-witnesses and actors in the 
events. It sets forth the course of occur- 
rences with clearness, penetration, sound 
judgment, and love of truth, and, among 
the circumstances atfecting the result, lays 
especial stress on the geographical condi- 
tions. It belongs therefore to the greatest 
productions of ancient historical writing, 
though, in respect to language and style, it 
does not attain the standard of Attic prose. 
The language is often wanting in purity, 
and the style stiff and inharmonious. 

PdlybuB. King of Corinth, foster-father 
of (Edipus (g.v,), 

Polychromy. The ancient practice of 
colouring pieces of sculpture, as well as 
certain prtions of the exterior and interior 
of buildings. (See Sculpture, at end.) 

Pdlyclitus (Lat; Gr. Pdlycleitda). Next 
to his somewhat older contemporary Phfdfas, 
the most admired sculptor of antiquity. He 
was a native of Argos, and, like Phidias, a 
pupil of Agfiladas. His name marks an epoch 
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in the dovolopmont of Greek art, owin^ to 
Ills having laid down rules of universal 
a]j|)lication with regard to tlio proportions 
oi’ the luiinan body in its moan standard of 
lieight, age, etc. In close a(a*ordance with 
these rules he fashioned a typical ligure, 
the Jjnrj/j)hdrtiSj a powerful 3 ’outh with a 
^pear in liis hand : this ligure was called 
the Canon y and for a long time served as a 
“ standard ” for succeeding artists [Pliny, 
.V. If. xxxiv 55]. The rules which he 
n'aotically aj)plied in the Canon ho also 
sot forth th<-oreti(;ally in a written work 
[Galen, in Ovorbt'ck’s Sdiriftqndlcn^ 

J)5b]. It is also said of him that, when lie 
made statues in an attitude of rest, instead 
of dividing the weiglit of the body ecptally 
between the two feet, according to the cus- 
tom wliich had hitherto prevailed, he intro- 
duced the practice of causing them to rest 
upon one foot, with the other foot lightly 
raised, whereby the impression of graceful 
case and calm repose was for the first time 
fully produced [Pliny, l.c. 5G]. Except the 
celebrated chryselephantine colossal statue of 
Hera {q.v.\ which he made for the temple of 
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the goddess at Argos [Pausanias, ii 17 § 4], 
when it was rebuilt after a fire in 423 B.c., 
he produced statues in bronze alone, and 
almost exclusively of men in the prime of 
youfli, such as the Dorypliortts already men- 
tioned ; the DXddUmenus, a youth of softer 
lineaments, who is tying a band round hi» 


he.ad [Pliny, l.c, 55; Lucian, Philopseudcs^ 

I 18] ; and an Ammon, which was preferred 
I oven to that of Phidias [Pliny, l.c. 53], These 
statues may still be id entitled in copies ot 
a later time {see cut, and compare cut under 
Amazons). Ho also worked as an architect. 
The theatre at Epidaurus (of which con- 
siderable remains still exist), and the cir- 
cular structure called the Thdlos, and the 
temple of Asclepius [Pausanias, ii 27 ; c}). 
plan in Baedeker’s Greece, p. 241], are now 
generally assigned to the younger Polyclitus. 

[rolyclitus the Younger was a pupil of 
the Argive sculptor Naucydes. Among his 
works was a statue of the athlete Agenor 
(Pausanias, vi 6 § 2), and of Zrm PhUlos at 
MegalopClIs, in which the god was repre- 
sented with some of the attributes of 
Dionysus {ib. viii 81 § 4). The statues of 
Zeus Meillehios at Argos (ib. ii 20 § 1), and 
those of Apollo, IjCio and Artemis on Mount 
L5’ cone near Argos (ib. 24 § 5), may possibl}’ 
bo assigned to the elder Polyclitus (Over- 
beck, Schriftquellen, §§ 941-3).] [J. E. S.] 

P 6 lydectes. Son of Magnes, king of the 
island of S 6 riphus; attempted to compel 
Dilnile to marry him, but was turned into 
a stone by her son Perseus (r/.t?.) by the 
sight of the head of !Medusa. 

P 6 lj^deuces (Lat. Pollux). See Dioscuri. 

Pdlj^dorus. (1) Son of Cadmus ami 
Harmonia, father of Labdilcus, and great- 
grandfather of (Edipiis. 

(2) Youngest son of Priam and of Lao- 
thoe, his father’s favourite son. He was 
killed while yet a boy by Achilles. The 
1 rage<lians make him the son of Priam and 
Hecuba, who, before the fall of Troy, com- 
mitted him with many treasures to the care 
of their guest-friend, the Thracian king 
Polymestur (or Polymnestor). After the 
capture of Troy Polymostor puts the boy 
to death, in order to get possession of the 
gold, and throws the body into the sea. 
The waves cast it up on the Trojan shore, 
and here Hecuba finds it, just as Polyx^na 
is on the point of being sacrificed. Out of 
revenge she, with the help of the captive 
Trojan women, kills the two children of 
the murderer, and blinds Polymestor him- 
self. According to another version, IlICne, 
Priam’s daughter and Polymestor’s wife, 
brings up the brother, who has been com- 
mitted to her charge, as her own son, while 
she gives up her child Deiphflus (or Delpy- 
lus) instead of Polydorus. The Greeks, who 
wish to exterminate the race of Priam, win 
over Polymestor by promising him the hand 
of Electra and a large present of money in 
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return for the murder of Poh-dorus. Poly- Thebes in order to restore him. He foil 
incstor thou murdens liis own son, and 13 in single combat with Etooclcs. His body, 
blinded and killed by Iliono. which had been thrown to the birds, was 

(3) A Greek sculptor^ of tho school of buried by his sister Aritlg6ne (q.v.). His 
Rhodes, author (in conjunction with Age- son was Thorsander (fy.i’.). ^ 

Sander and AthonSdorus) of the celebrated P6lyphemus. Son of Poseidon and the 
group of Ladc50n {(pv,). Nymph Thubsa ; the one-eyed Cyclops, who 

Fdlygndtus. The celebrated Greek held Odysseus prisoner in his cave and ate 
painter of the island of Thils5s. He worked several of the companions, until the hero 
chiefly in Athens, whither he had been made him drunk and blinded him. Later 
invited by Cimon about 460 B.C., and where legends made him the lover of the beautiful 
he received the citizenship. His most cele- Nymph Galatea, 
brated paintings were the Capture of Troy P61yptych6n. See DpTYCHON. 

and the Descent of Odysseus into Hades, in Pdlytfichnus. See AfiDON. 

the hall erected by the Cnidians at Delphi. Pdlyxfina. Daughter of Priam and 
Wepossess a description of them in consider- HScuba, the betrothed of Achilles, who, at 
able detail by Pausanias [x 25-31]. Other his wedding with her in the temple of the 
celebrated paintings by him (though several Thymbraean Apollo, was killed by Ppis. 
of his contemporaries were associated with After the fall of Troy the shade of Achilles 
him in their execution) were to be seen in demanded the expiation of his death with 
the StCa PoecTle, the Capture of Troy and her blood, and she was Sfacrificed on his 
the Battle of Marathon [ih. 15], and in the funeral p^'re. 

temples of the Dioscuri [ib. 18 § 1], and of Pomerium. A name given by the Romans 

Theseus at Athens. Though his works to the space, originally along the city-wall 
wore only tinted outlines traced upon a within and without, which was left vacant 
coloured background, without shading and and reckoned holy. This space was marked 
without any perspective, and sketched, as off by stones, and in respect to the auspices 
it were, in simple relief, all on the same formed the limit between city and country, 
plane, still his clear, rhythmical composi- [See Livy, i 44, and Cicero, De Natura 
tion, the delicacy of his drawing, the im- Deorum ii 11, ed. J. B. Mayor.] 

pressivenessof his contours, and the nobility The old Pomerium remained unchanged 

of his figures were highly celebrated [Over- until the time of Sulla; after him it was 
beck’s Schrift quelle n, 1067-1079]. again extended by Csesar, Augustus, Claudius, 

Pdlyhymnla^ (or Pdlymnia), The Muse of Nero, Vespasian and Titus, Hadrian, and 
serious songs of adoration. (See Muses.) probably also Trajan and Aurelian. An 
Pdlfldus. Son of Caorilnus, grandson / extension of the Pomerium was only ad- 
of Abas, great-grandson of M6lamj)us, missible on the ground of an extension 
father of EuchenOr, Astycratia, and Manto ; of tho legal boundaries of the Empire, 
like his ancestor, a celebrated seer, who [Tacitus, An?i. xii 23.] 

flourished, according to different accounts, Pomona. The Latin goddess of fruit 
either at Corinth or Argos or MfigarS,. To trees, who in Rome bad a flamen of her own 
his son he prophesied his death before (PbmOnalis). Like Vertumims, who was 
Troy ; and tho son of Minos, Glaucus regarded as her husband, she was particu- 
{q.v., 2), he raised from tho dead. At larJy honoured in the country. Art repre- 
Megara he cleansed AlcathSCis from tlie scuts her as a fair damsel, with fruits in 
murder of his son CalllpSlis, and erected her bosom, and the pruning-knife in her 
the temple of Dionysus. hand. 

Pdlj^mestdr. A Thracian king. Ho mur- Pompelus Trogus. A contemporary of 
dered P6lyd6rus, the son of Priam, who had Livy, author of the first Roman general • 
been entrusted to his protection, and was history. He was of Gaulish origin; his 
blinded by H6cuba and the captive Trojan grandfather received tho Roman citizenship 
women. (Cp. Polydorus.) from Pompeius in the Sertorian War, and his 

Pdlymnia. See Polyhymnia. father served under Caesar, and discharged 

Pb\fVL\ces(Gr.P6luneikes). Son of (Ediptis at the same time the offices of a secretar}^ 
and ideaste, was driven out of Thebes by an ambassador, and a keeper of the seals, 
his brother Etddcles (see (Edipus), and fled His extensive work in 44 books was drawn 
to Adrastus (q*v.) of Argos, who gave him from Greek sources, and was entitled Vis- 
his daughter Argia in marriage, and brought tbrim Philippics, because the history of 
about the expedition of the Seven against the various peoples was grouped round the 
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Macedonian empire founded by Philip ; it 
began with Ninus, and reached down to his 
own time. With the historical narrative 
there were interwoven interesting descrip- 
tions relating to geography, ethnography, 
and natural science ; and indeed ho is said 
to have also composed zoological and botani- 
cal works. Of the histories we now possess 
only lists of the contents of the several 
books (called the prdldgi) and the epitome 
of Justin. {See Justinus.) 

Fomponius. (1) Lucius Pompdnius 
BdnOniensiSj i.e. of BDnonia {Bologna)^ 
flourished about 90 b.c. He was the first 
to raise the hitherto improvised popular 
plays called Atellance {q-v.) to a species of art 
by the introduction of written composition 
in the metrical forms and technical rules of 
the Greeks. He is particularly praised for 
richness of fancy, liveliness in plays upon 
words, and readiness in the use of rustic 
and farcical language. [Velleius Pat., ii 
9 § 6 ; Macrobius, Saturnalia vi 9 § 4 ; 
Seneca, Controv, vii 18 § 9.] About 70 
titles of plays by him are mentioned, a pro- 
ductiveness explained by the small compass 
of the Atellanoi as being after-pieces. Some 
titles point to travesties of mythological 
subjects, such as the Supposititious Aga- 
memnon and the Award of the Armour 
(of Achilles). 

(2) Titus Pompdnius Atticus. See 
Atticus. 

(3) LUcius PompOnius St^cundus, The 
most important tragedian of the time of the 
Empire, probably the last who wrote for 
the stage. He lived under Tlb6rlus and 
was a partisan of Sojanus, after whose fall 
(31 A.D.) he had to submit to be kept in 
custody by his brother for six years, until 
Callgiila gave him his freedom. In 44 he 
was consul ; in 50 ho fought with success 
against the Chatti, and received triumphal 
honours from Claudius. His poetical pro- 
ductions are highly spoken of by Tacitus 
[Ann. xii 28] and Quintilian [x 1 § 98], 
We possess only very scanty remains of 
his tragedies. 

( 4 ) PompOnius Mela. A native of 
Tingentora in Spain. He comj3osed a 
description of the world in three books 
{De Chor6grdp1iia\ the earliest work of 
this kind which we possess, and the only 
special work on the subject, which Roman 
literature has to show. According to a 
notice in the book [iii 49], it was written 
eith^ in 40 A.D., when Caligula triumphed 
over the Britons, or in 44, when Claudius 
»did the same. The author’s information 
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I does not rest upon personal inspection, 
but it is drawn from good, though mostly 
antiquated, Greek sources. Writing in a 
brief and concise style, he describes in the 
form of a coasting-voyage, with North Africa 
for its starting-point, the various countries of 
the then known world in geographical order, 
until he comes back by way of Western 
Africa to the point from which he set out. 
His language bears the rhetorical character 
of his time. 

(6) Sextus PompOnius. A distinguished 
jurist of the first half of the 2nd century 
A.D. He composed, among other works, a 
history of law and jurisprudence down to 
the time of Hadrian, which is frequently 
quoted in the Digest. 

(6) PompOnius ForphyriO. Roman gram- 
marian, who lived in the first half of the 
2nd century A.D., and composed a commen- 
tary on Horace, a fragmentary abridgment 
of which is still preserved. 

Pontifex. A member of the highest 
priestly college in Rome, to which belonged 
the superintendence over all sacred obser- 
vances, whether performed by the State or 
by private persons. The meaning of the 
name is uncertain ; the interpretation which 
follows most obviously from the form of the 
word, that of “ bridge-builder,’^ referred in 
particular to the sacred bridge on piles 
{pons subllcius) over the Tiber, is open to 

I many objections.^ The foundation of the 
college is ascribed to Numa ; at first it pro- 
bably consisted of six patrician members, 
with the addition of the king, whose place, 
after the abolition of the Monarchy, was 
transferred to the pontifex maximus (high- 
pontiff) ; from 300 B.c. it was composed of 
nine members (4 patrician and 5 plebeian), 
from the time of Sulla of fifteen (7 patrician 
and 8 plebeian); Caesar added another mem- 
ber; and the emperors also raised the number 
at their pleasure. The office was for life, 
as was also that of the president. While, 
in the time of the Monarchy, the pontiffs 
were probably named by the king, under 
the Republic the college for a long time 
filled up its own numbers by co-optatioii, 
and also appointed the high-pontiff' from 
among its members. From somewhere about 
250 B.C. the election of the latter took place 
in the cOmitia of the tribes under the pre- 
sidency of a pontiff*, and, from 103 B.C., the 

* Professor Nettleship argues in support of it 
in his Lectures and JEssaysy p. 27. If the Italian 
immigration came overland, the office of bridged- 
builder would bo of great importance. It is 
apparently connected with river- worship. 
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other membera wore also elected in the 
V(»)iitia out of a fixed number of candidates 
presented by the college. Under the Phii- 
pire a preliminary election was held by the 
Senate, and merely confirmed by the cotnltia. 

Besides the pontills proper, there were 
also included in the colic <;o the rex sacra- 
rnm^ the three higher flamens and the three 
pontlflces minores^\v]io assisted the pontills 
in transactions relating to sacrifices and in 
their official business, besides sharing in 
the deliberations and the banquets of the 
whole college: these ranked according to 
length of service. In the earlier time an 
advanced age, with freedom from secular 
offices, was necessary for eligibility to the 
pontificate; the high-pontiff‘, among other 
restrictions, was not allowed to leave Italy, 
was obliged to have a wife without reproach, 
and might not enter upon a second marriage 
or see a dead body, much less touch one. 
As regards his position, he was, as spiritual 
successor of the king, the sole holder and 
exerciser of the pontifical power; and his 
official dwelling was in the king’s house, 
the rSgia of Numa adjoining the F6rum^ 
the seat of the oldest State worship. The 
college existed by his side only as a deli- 
berative and executive body of personal 
assistants. He appointed to the most im- 
portant priestly offices of the State, those 
of JiCLmen^ of vestal, and of rex sacroruni / 
he made public the authoritative decisions 
of the college. In matters which came 
within the limits of bis official action, he 
had the right of taking auspices, of bolding 
assemblies of the people, and of publishing 
edicts. Ho also exercised a certain juris- 
aiction over the persons subject to his high- 
priestly power, especially the flaniens and 
Vestals, over whom his authority was that 
of an actual father. Owing to the groat 
importance of the office, the emperors from 
the time of Augustus undertook it them- 
selves, and retained it, even in Christian 
times, until the year 382. As regards the 
functions of the college, besides performing 
a number of special sacrifices in the service 
of the household gods, they exercised (as 
already mentioned) a superintendence over 
the whole domain of the religious services 
recognised by the State, public and private. 
In all doubts which arose concerning the 
religious obligations of the State towards 
the gods, or concerning the form of any 
religious offices which were to be under- 
taken, thefr opinion was asked by the 
Senate and by the other secular bodies, who 
were obliged unhesitatingly to follow it. 


In the various religious transactions, ex- 
' piatnry otferings, vows, dedications, cons.v 
' crations, solemn appropriations, undertaken 
on behalf of the State, their assistance was 
: invited by the official bodies, in order that 
they might provide for the correct perfonii- 
auco, especially by dictating tlio prayers. 

I The knowledge of the various rites was 
I handed down by the l/hri pinitlficli, which 
were preserved in the official dwelling of 
the higli-pontiff and kept secret. Those 
I included tiie forms of prayer, tho rules of 
ritual for the performance of ceremonial 
observances, the acta ponUftcam, i.e. the 
records relating to the official actions of 
the college, and the commcntarll pontificum, 
i.e. the collection of opinions delivered, to 
which they were as a rule obliged to have 
recourse when giving new ones. 

An important and indeed universal influ- 
ence was exercised by the pontiffs, not only 
on religious, but also on civic life, by moans 
of the regulation of the calendar, 'yrhich was 
assigned to them as possessing technical 
knowledge of the subject ; and by means of 
their superintendence over the observance 
of the holidays. Owing to the character of 
the Roman reckoning of tlie year, it was 
necessary from time to time to intercalate 
certain days, with a view to bringing the 
calendar into agreement with tho actual 
seasons to which the festivals were ori- 
ginally attached ; and special technical know- 
ledge was needed, in ordor^ to be sure on 
what day the festivals fell. This technical 
knowledge was kept secret W the pontiffs 
as being a means of power. It was for the 
month actually current that they gave in- 
formation to the people as to the distribution 
of the days, the festivals falling within the 
month, and the lawful and unlawful days 
{fasti and nefasti, q.v.) for civil and legal 
transactions. In 304 B.c. the calendar of 
the months was made public by Grnaeus 
PJavius; but the pontiffs still retained the 
right of regulating the year by intercala- 
tions, and thereby the power of furthering 
or hindering the aims of parties and indi- 
viduals by arbitrary insertion of intercalary 
months. This they kept until the final 
regulation of the year introduced by Caesar 
as high-pontiff in 46 B.C. Closely connected 
with the superintendence of the calendar 
was the keeping of the lists of the yearly 
magistrates, especially of the consuls, since 
it was by their names that the years were 
dated, as well as the keeping of the yearly 
chronicle. (See Annals.) 

As experts in the law of ritual, the pontiffs 
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had the siiperintendonce over many transac- 
tions of private life, so far as ceremonial ques- 
tions were connected with them, such as the 
conclusion of marriages, adoption by means 
of arrogation, and burial. Even upon the 
civil law they had originally great influence, 
inasmuch as they alone were in traditional 
possession of the solemn legal formiilcp, 
known as the legis act tunes, which wore 
necessary for every legal transaction, in- 
cluding the settlement of legal business and 
the forms for bringing lawsuits. They even 
gave legal opinions, which obtained recog- 
nition in the courts as customary law, by 
the side of the written law, and grew into 
a second authoritative source of Roman law. 
Until the establishment of the praetorship 
(306 B.C.), a member of the college was 
appointed every year to impart information 
to private persons concerning the legal 
forms connected with the formulating of 
plaints and other legal business. The legis 
actione§ were made public for the first 
time by the above-mentioned Flavius at 
the same time as the calendar. {See 
Jurisprudence.) 

Pontius. A special name of the sea-god 
Glaucus (q.v,), 

Pontus. The sea, son of Gaea, and, by her 
again, father of Nereus, Thaumas, Phorcys, 
Ceto, and Eurybla. 

Pdplnas. Roman cook-shops. (See Inns.) 

Popllftigia. The fesi ival of the flight of 
the people. {See Caprotina.) 

Porf Irius Optatlanus {PuhUUus), A Latin 
poet, who composed, about 330 a.d., a series 
of short poems in praise of Constantine, con- 
structed in a highly artificial manner. [All 
the lines in each poem contain exactly the 
same number of letters.] By this composi- 
tion he obtained his recall from banishment 
and won the favour of the emperor. Tho 
commendatory letter of Constantine, as well 
as the thanks of the poet, have come down 
to us with the poem. 

Porphyridn. (1) One of the Giants. {See 
Gig ANTES.) 

(2) See PoMPONius (6). 

Porphyry (Greek, PorphgrXOs). A Greek 
scholar and philosopher ; in the latter 
capacity a votary of Neoplatonism. He 
was born 233 a.d. at Batanaea in Syria, and 
received his education at Tyre, and after- 
wards studied grammar, rhetoric, and philo- 
sophy at Athens with Longinus, who instead 
of his Syrian name Malchus (“ king ”), gave 
him the Greek name Porphyrlos (“ clad in 
royal purple”). The fame of the Neoplatonist 
Plotinus drew him in 263 to Rome, where. 


after .some initial opposition, he for six 3 ’’ears 
enthusiastically devoted himself to the study 
of tho Neoplatonic philosophy. Being at- 
tacked by a dangerous melancholy, the 
result of overwork, he went, on tho advice 
of Plotinus, to Sicily, whence after five ^"cars 
ho returned to Romo, strengthened in mind 
and body. Here, until his death (304), ho 
taught philosophy in the spirit of Plotinus, 
especially by bringing the teaching of his 
master within the reach of general know- 
ledge by his clear and attractive exposition. 
His most important scholar was lambllchus. 
A man of varied culture. Porphyry was par- 
ticularly prolific as an author in the domain 
of philosophy, grammar, rhetoric, arith- 
metic, geometry, and music ; however, most 
of his works, including the most important, 
are lost, among them a treatise against tho 
Christians in fifteen books, which was pub- 
licly burned under The6d6sius II (435). 
We have to lament the loss of his history 
of Greek philosophy before Plato in four 
books, of which we now possess only the 
(certainly uncritical) Life of Pythdg6ras, 
and that not complete. Besides this there 
are preserved a Life of Plotinus; tx. Com- 
pendium of the System of Plotinus, in the 
form of aphorisms ; a work on abstaining 
from animal food {De AhstinentXa) in four 
books, from the Pythagorean point of view, 
valuable for its fulness of information on 
philosophy, and on the religions, forms of 
ritual, and customs of various peoples ; an 
Introduction to the Categories of AristotJe, 
and a commentary on the same, in the form 
of questions and answers ; a compendium 
of his own practical philosoph}’^ in the form 
of a Letter to MarcelUi, a widow without 
property, and with seven children, whom 
Plotinus married in his old age on account 
of her enthusiasm for philosophy; Scholia, 
on Homer, discussions on a number of 
Homeric questions, an allegorical interpre- 
tation of the Homeric story of tho grotto of 
the Nymphs in the Odyssey ; and a Com- 
mentary on the Harmonics of Ptolemy. 

Porrlma. See Carmknta. 

Portlcus. The Roman name for a colon- 
nade. {Sec Stoa.) 

Portland Vase. See Gems, at end. 

Portdrium. The custom levied by the 
Romans upon imports and exports; it was 
introduced as early as the time of the kings, 
and was generally leased to publlcdni {q.v.). 
In 60 B.c. it was abolished for Italy, but 
was re-introduced by Ctesar for foreign 
goods, and after that time always continued 
to exist. Free and allied cities were, in 
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earlier times, allowed to levy the customs for 
their own territory, but ii'om these Romans 
were to be exempt. Under the emperors 
customis were levied not only at the frontier 
of the Empire, but also at the frontiers of 
the several provinces or of combinations 
of provinces united in one excise-district. 
Besides this the percentage levied on the 
purchasing price of articles was different 
in different districts. The export of many 
articles was forbidden, especially of corn, 
oil, wine, salt, iron, and gold. 

Fortius. The Roman god of harbours.^ 
Like Janus, the god of coming in and going 
out, he was represented with a key, and was 
perhaps only a personification of one attri- 
bute of Janus. He had a special Jlamcn in 
Rome {PortUndlis\ and at the harbour on 
the Tiber he had a temple, where a festival, 
the Portunalia^ was held in his honour 
every year on August 17th. In later times 
he was identified with the Greek Pftlaemon. 

Pdseidippus. One of the most eminent 
poets of the New Comedy, a native of Cas- 
sandrea in Macedonia. He began to exhibit 
for the first time in the third year after 
the death of Menander, or in B.C. 289. Of 
his pieces, as many as forty are mentioned 
by name, but only fragments of them are 
preserved. It was probably in imitation of 
one of these that the M^nccchml of Plautus 
was written. 

Fdseiddn. The Greek god of the sea and 
of everything liquid, son of Cronus and 
Rhea ; a younger brother of Zeus, accord- 
ing to Homer ; an elder brother, according 
to Hesiod. At the distribution of the world 
the rule over the sea and all its gods and 
creatures fell to him, as the rule over the 
sky fell to Zeus, and that over the under- 
worJd to Pluto, His wife is Arnphi trite, his 
son Triton, his daughter Bentheslkyme. As 
described by Homer fi/. xiii 21J, ho has his 
dwelling in the depth of rhe sui in a golden 
palace near Ai^ga?, according to the usual 
acceptation on the north coast of the Pelo- 
ponnesus, where lay also his other place of 
worship mentioned by Homer, H6llce [II. 
viii 203], afterwards overthrown by an 
earthquake. On leaving his palace, he is 
clad in a golden robe and wields in his hand 
a golden whip, while ho stands in a chariot 
drawn by swift-footed steeds with hoofs of 
bronze and manes of gold, with the monsters 
of the deep bounding and frisking around 
him, as he drives over the sea, which joy- 

* Perhaps originally the god of house and 
home, jwrtns in its old sense of the entrance to a 
house (cp. Prof. Nettleship’s Easays^ p. *2G). 


fully opens before his advance. As Zeus 
bears the lightning, so Poseidon bears the 
mighty trident, with which he stirs up the 
sea, cleaves rocks, and makes fountains and 
horses spring forth from them. Another 
symbol of the stormy flood is the bull, for 
which reason men offered sacrifice to Posei- 
don with dark-coloured bulls, while on the 
other hand, the dolphin is a symbol of the 
peaceful and calm sea. For, while he sends 
storm and shipwreck, he is also a beneficent 
god, who sends favourable winds. Every 
occupation on or by the sea, navigation, 
trade, fishing, is subject to his power ; he 
also it is who grants victory by sea. Seafar- 
ing peoples traced their origin to him. But, 
as the sea was thought of as supporting the 
earth and as pressing into its hidden clefts 
and hollows, so Poseidon was worshipped 
from one point of view as “ the supporter of 
the earth {gaU6c1i68\iTom the other as “ the 
shaker of the earth {enndstgaiCs^ SnOsi- 
cMfi6ii)y who makes the earth quake beneath 
the blows of his trident. As such he was wor- 
shipped in districts which were a prey to 
earthquakes, as in Sparta, or in those which 
could show traces of great convulsions, as 
in Thessaly, where he was said to have 
opened up the Vale of Tempe, and formed 
the outlet of the Peneus into the sea by 
shattering the wall of rock which inclosed 
the valley. In the interior Poseidon was 
often worshipped as the creator of waters, 
especially of springs and the blessing brought 
by them ; so particularly in ArgOlis and 
Arcadia, where, as being the fertilizing 
god, he was even regarded as the lover of 
Demeter and father of Persephone. Li the 
course of time, under the predominance of the 
conception of Poseidon as god of the sea, 
his worship in such inland places fell into 
the background, and was displaced by that 
of other deities. Hence arose the legends of 
his contests with other gods for particular 
countries, as with Athene for Athens and 
Treezen, and with Hera for ArgOlis, and of 
exchanges, as that of Delphi for the island 
of C^llaurla, which belonged to Apollo. Ho 
was also regarded as the creator and tamer 
of the horse : sometimes he was said to have 
brought it out of a rock by a blow, some- 
times the earth was said to have been im- 
pregnated by him, and so given it birth ; 
accordingly he was frequently worshipped 
as an equestrian god {hippiOs). Thus in the 
Attic deme of C5lonus he was worshipped 
together with Athene, who was said to have 
invented the bridle. Ho was also specially 
worshipped at the equestrian games at the 
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Isthmus. Owing to tho great diffusion of 
hi.s worship through all the Greek races of 
the mother-country, as well as of the colo- 
nies, he plays a chief part in Greek legend, 
appearing as early as tho Trojan story, in 
which he stands on the side of tho Greeks 
in irreconcilable wrath against Troy, on 
account of the deception pi-actisod on him 
by Laomedon. Similarly Odysseus cannot 
be protected from his rage on account of the 
blinding of his son Polypheiiius, except by 
the unanimous will of tho other gods. Tho 
unruly wildness of the sea, which is reflected 
in his character, appears also frequently in 
his sons, such as Orion, Pcilypheinus, Cycnus, 
Antaeus, Busiris, Amycus, Cercyon, and 
others. But he was also deemed to be the 



COLOSSAL STATUE OF POSEIDON. 
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ancestor of numerous noble families, especi- 
ally of tlie Ionian race, which from old times 
worshipped him as a national god, and from 
their home on the north coast of the Pelo- 
ponnesus carried his worship over with them 
to Asia. Here, in his chief sanctuary, on 
the promontory of Mycille, tho lonians cole- 
Ijratod their national festival, the Panionia. 
From the Ionian race and its representative, 
Theseus, arose also tho national festival of 
Poseidon observed bj^ all Greece at tho 
Corinthian Isthmus, where the Isthmian 


games wore celebrated in alternate years. 
The Greeks, after tlieir victory over tho 
Persians, set up a bronze colossus more than 
lOj feet high in honour of the Istlfmiaii 
god [Herod., ix 81], 

The horse, tho dolphin, and the pine treci 
were deemed sacred to Poseidon; it was 
with wreaths of pine that tho victors in tho 
Isthmian games wore crowned. He was 
worshipped with human sacrifices, but morn 
generally with sacrifices of horses and 
bulls, especially black ones; these wert^ 
not unfreqiiently hurled alive into rivers. 
Besides horse-races, bull-fights wore lieLl 
in his honour. His temples wore usually to 
be found on promontories, isthmuses, and 
tongues of land. His usual attvibutea wore 
the trident and the dolphin, and also tho 
tunny-fish. He was represented as a power- 
ful, kingly man, like Zeus, but without his 
exalted calm, more compact in figure, and 
with thicker and curlier hair on his head. 
He is draped sometimes in a long robe, 
sometimes with a light scarf, which allows 
his powerful frame to be more fully dis- 
played {see cut). Colossal statues of him 
often stood by harbours and on promontories. 
With Poseidon the Romans identified their 
sea-god NeptUnus 

Pdseiddnius. A Greek philosopher; a 
native of Ap^mea, in Syria, born about 135 
B.C., from his later place of residence gene- 
rally called the Rhodian. He was the most 
distinguished pupil of the Stoic Pana3tius, 
whose instruction he enjoyed at Athens, 
and the most scientific and most learned 
among the later Stoics. After an extended 
scientific journey in western Europe, he 
accepted tho direction of the Stoic school 
at Rhodes, where ho took part in public 
affairs with such success that his follow 
citizens made him prytdnis^ and in 80 sent 
him as envoy to Romo. Prom this time ho 
remained in continual friendly intercourse 
with Romans of distinction, especially 
Cicero and Pompeius [Cic., Ad Att. ii 1 
§ 2, Tusc, Disp, ii 61]. He died at the 
ago of 84. His literary labours were very 
extensive. Besides numerous philoso])hical 
treatises, he composed mathematical and 
astronomical writings, and a great his- 
torical and geographical work in 52 books 
as a continuation of P5l^bius. [He is ire- 
qhently quoted by Strabo, e.g, pp. 147, 182, 
215, 209, 757.] The substance of the Tac- 
tics of his pupil AscIepI6d6tus seems to 
have been derived from his discourses. [/S'cc 
Cicero, De Natura Deorum, ed. J7 B. 
JMayor, II, p. xvi If.] 
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Fossessld. The Roman term for the de 
facto possession of an article without actual 
proprietary right {domlntum). The name 
was given in particular to those lands, 
properly belonging to the State, which were 
taken into cultivation by what was called 
occupatio. For more see Acer Publicus. 

Postal Service. Under the Roman Em- 
pire a postal service proper was first formed 
in the time of Augustus. This, however, 
was not intended for the use of the public, 
but served only for the conveyance of 
magistrates and of government despatches ; 
just as the great network of roads, with 
which the Romans covered the whole em- 
pire, was laid down, not for the purposes 
of traffic, but in the first instance for 
the transport of the armies and of the 
materials of war. Under the Republic the 
correspondence of officials was carried as 
a rule by special messengers ; the convey- 
ance of the officials themselves was laid 
upon the provincials, who wore bound to 
f)rovide relays of horses and supplies. 
Augustus instituted a State post 
publlcAis) with a military organization, 
which conveyed the official despatches 
from station to station by means of couriers. 
For the conveyance of the magistrates sta- 
tions were instituted, with changes of 
horses (mutdtibnes) and with night-quarters 
(jtnansiOni^s), Private persons were allowed 
to use the State posts only by special per- 
mission on the part of the governors, after- 
wards of the emperor, and upon definite 
orders given [diploma fa : Pliny, Ej). x, the 
last two letters]. The cost of the posting- 
houses was made a charge upon the several 
localities, though occasionally the emperors 
undertook the provision of draught-animals 
and carriages. Besides the horse they 
rode, the couriers had a spare horse to 
carry the letter bags. Passengers were 
conveyed in carriages called r^dcr?, drawm 
by horses and mules ; while goods were 
forwarded on vans, which were drawn by 
oxen. Besides this, vessels were stationed 
at various points on the rivers to carry 
letters, passengers, and goods, just as there 
was postal communication over sea, espe- 
cially from Ostia, the port of Rome, out- 
wards, to the islands and chief ports of the 
Mediterranean. 

Postvorta. Sec Garment a. 

P6thds. The Greek personification of amo- 
rous longing, an attendant of Eros (q.v.). 

Pottery. The simplest, and at the same 
time one of the oldest,^ branches of the pri- 
meval art of working in clay is the manu- | 


facture of bricks and tiles, the invention 
of which (at Athens) was ascribed by the 
Greeks to the mythical personages Eury alus 
and Hyperbius [Pliny, H. N. vii 194]. So 
far as bricks were used at all, their use was 
generally confined to private buildings ; and 
Greeks and Romans for ages employed only 
unbaked or sun-dried bricks. Bricks baked 
in the kiln came into use at a later date. 
The first to employ them extensively were 
the Romans, probably at the period when 
the population of the city rendered it ne- 
cessary to build houses of several stories, 
which demanded a more solid material. In 
imperial times such bricks were the common 
material for private and public buildings. 
The walls were built of them, and then 
overlaid with stucco or marble. Building 
with baked bricks extended from Rome 
into Greece, and, generally speaking, wher- 
ever the Romans carried their arms, they 
introduced their exceptional aptitude for 
making excellent bricks. Bricks which 
presented flat surfaces, to bo used for walls 
or pavements, were made of the most 
various dimensions, but were for the most 
part thinner than ours. Besides these, there 
were also rounded bricks for building dwarf 
columns, and for the construction of circu- 
lar walls. For roofs flat tiles were chiefly 
used (Lat. tOguld)^ which were provided 
with a raised rim on both of their longer 
sides, and were so formed that the upper 
fitted into the lower. Concave tiles also 
were used (Lat. imbrex) of the form of a 
half cylinder, which covered the adjoining 
edges of the flat tiles. The lowest row 
was commonly finished off with ornamental 
moulding. From the same material as 
bricks were also made pipes for conveying 
water, for sewers, and for warm air ; the 
section in the first two cases was round, in 
the last, square. 

Pottery in its proper sense, the manufac- 
ture of utensils, is very old. The potter’s 
wheel was known even before Homer’s 
time [II. xviii GOO]. Its invention was 
variously ascribed to the Corinthian Hy- 
perbius [Pliny vii 198] and to the Athenian 
Talus, nephew of Daedalus. Corinth and 
Athens, where the neighbouring promon- 
tory of Coliis furnished an inexhaustible 
supply of fine potter’s clay, were, in fact, 
the headquarters of the manufacture of 
Greek pottery. Next came iEgina, Sam5s, 
Lacedaemon, and other places in Greece 
itself, which always remained the principal 
seat of this manufacture, especially in the 
form of vases of painted clay. These wore 
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exported in large numbers to the countries 
on the Mediterranean and Black Seas. The 
high estimation in which Greek, and espe- 
cially Attic, pottery was held is proved by 
the numerous vases which have been dis- 
covered in tombs, chiefly in Italy. More- 
over they represent almost every period. 
The excellence of the workmanship lies in 
the material, which is very fine, and pre- 
pared with the utmost care ; also in the 
execution and in the baking. Its thinness, 
as well as the hardness of its sides, even 
in vessels of large dimensions, astonishes 
experts in such matters. The shapes are 
mostly produced by the potter^s wheel, but 
also by hand in the case of vessels too large 
to bo conveniently placed on the wheel ; 
for example, the largest wine-jars. [The 
prehistoric ])ottery from M5’'cense, the Troad, 
and other Hellenic sites, was also made by 
hand.] Whereas small vessels were made 
of a single piece, in the case of large ones, 
the body, handles, feet, and neck, were 
fashioned separately, and then united. 
They were first dried in the sun, then 
twice baked, before and after the painting. 
The colours are no less admirable than the 
workmanship. The clay shows a beautiful 
bright reddish yellow, which is produced 
by the addition of colouring matter, and 
is also further intensified by a thin coating 
of glaze. The black colour, which often 
verges upon green, and is of a brilliant 
lustre, is then applied. Either (1) the 
design stands out black against the bright 
background, or (2) the figures appear in 
red on a black ground, the former being 
the earlier method. Other colours, espe- 
cially white or dark-red, were applied after 
the black glaze had been burnt into the 
clay by the second baking, and served as 
a less lasting adornment. In later times 
yellow, green, blue, brown, and gold were 
also used. 

[In the case of vases with black figure.s, 
the vase was first turned on the wheel, and, 
in order to give it a surface of deeper red, 
clay finely ground and mixed with water to 
the consistency of cream, technically known 
as “ slip,]’ was applied by a brush or other- 
wise while it was still revolving. The out- 
line of the design was next roughly sketched, 
either with a point or in light-red ochre 
with a brush. The vase was then dried in 
the sun, and again put on the wheel, and 
the glaze, finely powdered and mixed with 
water, was applied to it with a brush as it 
revolved. The vase was then in some cases 
fired for the first time in the kiln in order 


to provide a smooth, almost non-absorbont 
surface for the use of the painter. The 
painter then put on the black enamel figures 
and ornaments with a brush. After the 
firing of the enamel, the details were drawn 
in by incised lincs^ cutting through the 
enamel down to the clay body of the vase. 
In vases with red figures instead of the 
figures being painted in black, the ground 
is covered with black enamel and the figures 
left, showing the glazed red “ slip ” which 
covers the whole vase. This method pro- 
duced a great artistic advance in the beauty 
of the figures, the details and inner lines of 
which could be executed with freedom and 
ease by brush-marked lines, instead of by 
the laborious process of cutting incised 
lines through the very hard black enaniel 
(Prof. Middleton on “Pottery” in Encyc. 
Brit, xix (>08, 609).] 

Lastly, the form deserves all praise. The 
vases of the best period present the most 
tasteful elegance of form, that is at once 
fine and strong, and the most delicate pro- 
portion of the various parts to each other 
and to the whole, without interfering with 
their practical utility (see cuts under Vasks 
and Vesskls). It was not until the times 
when taste had begun to degenerate that 
the fashion was introduced of giving to 
clay ware, by moans of moulds, all kinds 
of grotesque forms of men and beasts, and 
of furnishing them with plastic (as well as 
painted) ornamentation. 

[The technique of ancient pottery is illus- 
trated by figs. 1 and 2. The first repre- 


(1) * A GRKKK roTTKH. (52j A OHKKK PGTTKIt. 
(Gem from Milliii, Peint. ii, (Gem from Millm. Pchit. i 
vignette.) vignutte ) 

sents a youth seated in front of an oven, 
from the top of which he takes with two 
sticks a small, two-handled vase which h?is 
been newly glazed. The second shows the 
potter giving the last polish to a finished 
vase, while two other vessels are standing 
to dry on an oven, the door of which is 
closed (Guhl and Koner’s Life of the Greeks 
and Rnnians^ p. 141, Eng. ed.). Among 
the votive tablets in the Louvre there are 
two from Corinth. The first of these re- 
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presents an early Greek type of kiJn, which 
is domed over, and has a space for the fuel 
on one side, and a door in the side of the 
upper chamber, through which the pottery 
could be put in and withdrawn. The 
second shows a potter applying painted 
bands while the vessel revolves on the 
wheel (Prof. Middleton, lx., figs. 3 and 20). 
also Vases.] 

The Romans, with whom, as early as the 
time of the second king, Ntima, a guild 
(collegium) of potters existed, neither had 
vessels of painted clay amongst their house- 
hold goods, nor did they employ it for the 
ornamentation of their graves. In earlier 
times at least, they used only coarse and en- 
tirely unornamented ware. They im])orted 
artistically executed vases from their neigh- 
bours, the Etruscans. In the last hundred 
years of the Republic, as well as in the first 
hundred years after Christ, the chief place 
for the manufacture of the red crockery 
generally used in households was Arretium 
{Arezzo) [Pliny, xxxv IfiO ; Martial, i 54, (>, 
xiv 98 ; Dennis, Etniria, ii 335]. The 
ware of this place was distinguished by a 
coral-red colour, and was generally fur- 
nished with glaze and delicate reliefs ; in 
fact, ornamentation in relief was widely 
employed in later Roman pottery. Very 
much valued was the domestic ware, cKlled 
vdsa Sdmta, which was an imitation of the 
earlier pottery brought from the island of 
Samos. It was formed of fine, red-coloured 
clay, baked very hard, of thin make, and 
very delicate workmanship. It was glazed 
and generally adorned with reliefs, and 
served especially for the table use of rC' 
spoctable people who could notatlbrd silver. 

While this fine ware was made by hand, 
the manufacture of ordinary pottery as well 
as of bricks and pipes, especially under the 
Empire, formed an important industry 
among capitalists, who, on finding good clay 
on their estates, built potteries and tile- 
works, and either worked them on their own 
account through slaves or had them carried 
on by lessees. The emperor himself, after 
the time of Tiberius, and the members of 
the imperial family, especially the females, 
pursued a similar trade, as is shown by the 
trade-mark which, according to Roman cus- 
tom, was borne by clay manufactures. 

The production of large statues of clay, 
apart from the purpose of modelling, be- 
longs amongst the Greeks to the early 
times. It continued much longer amongst 
the Italians, especially amongst the Etrus- 
cans, who furnished the temple at Rome 


! with clay images of the gods before the 
I victorious campaigns in the East brought 
i marble and bronze productions of Greek art 
' to Rome. On the other hand, throughout 
the whole of antiquity, the manufacture of 
small clay figures of very various kinds, for 
the decoration of dwellings and graves, and 
for playthings for children, etc., was most 
extensively practised. They were gene- 
rally made in moulds, and after baking were 
decorated with a coating of colour. The 



(3) TANAliKA KHilJRINE. 


excellence which Greek art attained in this 
department, as in others, is shown by the 
“ figurines discovered at Tanagra in and 
after 1874, specimens of which are given 
in figs. 3, 4. Very important too was the 
manufacture of clay reliefs, partly with 
figured representation and partly with ara- 
besque patterns, for the embellishment of 
columns, windows, cornices, and also of 
tombstones and sarcophagi. [/Sice Dumont 
and Chaplain, Ct^ramiques, 1888; Kekul^, 
Thoiijiguren nus Tanagra, 1878, Die 
antiken Terracotten, 1880, and Die Terra- 
cotten von Sicilien, 1884; Heuzey, Cata- 
logue des figurines antiques de terre cuite 
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du Musie du Louvre^ 1882, id, 60 plates, 
1883; and the popular work by Pottier, 
Les Statuettes de Terre Cuite dans V Anti- 
quity, 1890.] 



( 4 ) BARBER IN TERRA-COTTA. 
From Tauagra (Arch. Xeit. 1874, taf. 14), 


Praecinctlones. See Theatre. 

Frseco. The Latin term for a public 
crier, such as those who were einployod in 
private life, especially at auctions. Their 
profession was eminently lucrative, but was 
not considered at all respectable. Similarly 
those employed by the State ranked as tho 
most insignificant of its paid servants {see 
Apparitor). Their duties were to summon 
the meetings of tho people and the Senate, 
to command silence, to proclaim aloud the 
proposals under consideration, to announce 
the result of the individual votes, and also 
the final result ; in legal proceedings, to 
cite the parties to the case, their counsel, 
and witnesses, to announce the close of 
tho proceedings, and the jury’s dismissal ; 
to invite the people to funeral feasts and to 
games, and to assist at public auctions and 
other sales, etc., etc. Consuls, praetors, and 
censors had three decurics of such atten- 
dants ; quaestors, and probably also tribunes 
and aediles, one. They also attended on 
extraordinary magistrates and on governors 
of provinces. 

l^asfectura. An Italian township pos- 
sessing no jurisdiction of its own, but 
having a prefect to administer justice (pree- 
fectus iUre dicundo) sent to it every year, 
generally on the nomination of the prcetCr 


urhduus. When all Italian towns received 
full citizen rights, 90 B.C., these towns 
among the rest became mUnlclpla {see 
Municipium), and retained the old name 
merely as a tradition. 

Prasfectus (one set over others, a superior). 
The title given by the Romans to officials 
of many kinds, who were all however 
appointed, not elected. Thus, under the 
Republic, prcefecti iUre dicundo was the 
name of those who were appointed by the 
praetor to administer justice in those Italian 
communities which were called prcefecturce 
(q.v,) ; even later those townships retained 
the name for the judges elected by them- 
selves. In the republican armies the six 
Roman officers appointed by the consuls 
to command the contingents sent by the 
Italian allies to the consular armies were 
called prcvfccti (officers in command 

of the allies), while their cohorts were led 
by native prcvfecti c6hortlum. In the 
times of the Empire these titles were borne 
by the commanders of the auxiliary cohorts, 
while the officers of the cavalry divisions 
were prwfccti yquUiim, Military engineer- 
ing was under the direction of a prafectus 
fahrum (pioneers); the several fleets of 
tho Empire under a pra[fectus dassis (see 
Ships). Prof edits castrbrum (camp-com- 
mander) was tho name, under tho Empire, 
of tho commander in the permanent camps 
of the legions, usually a centurion who had 
completed his term of service. His chief 
functions were, in time of peace, to super- 
intend garrison-service (i.e. to distribute 
tho watches and other duties) ; in war, tho 
arrangement and supervision of the camp, 
tho transportation of the baggage, and the 
construction of roads, bridges, and entrench- 
ments. This title of prmfedus was also 
given to the knight who commanded the 
legions stationed in Egypt ; while an im- 
perial governor, called prcefectus AEgypti, 
administered that country, which was 
treated as an imperial domain, and outside 
the general provincial administration. At 
a later time each legion had upon its staff 
of officers its own commander of the camp, 
styled prcefectus ISglOnls, to whom in 3 
A.D. even the command of the legion was 
transferred. Prcefectus vlgllum was the 
commander of the cohorts organized by 
Augustus to make Rome secure by night. 

A very high and influential office under 
the Empire was that of the prcefectus pree- 
tOrio, the commander of the imperial guard 
(see Praetoriani). Originally a purely 
military office, it acquired in process of 
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time an ever-increasing importance. It had 
attached to it the control of affairs in the 
emperor^s absence, criminal jurisdiction 
over Italians outside Rome, and the like. 
Sometimes ambitious men contrived to 
employ this position to obtain for them- 
selves the real power in the State, and 
raised whom they pleased to the imperial 
throne, sometimes ascending it themselves. 
After the praetorians were disbanded by 
Constantine in 324, the four who were then 
proifecti prwtorio wore made governors of 
the four prwfechtrce into which that em- 
peror divided his dominions. Another 
important office under the Empire was that 
of the prmfectus urbi (city prefect). Such 
an office had existed in the time of the 
kings and in the early years of the Re- 
public, to supply the place of the king or 
the consuls when absent. When tlio latter 
came to be represented by the praetors, it 
was only during the ferlcR Latliuv (at Vvhich 
festival all magistrates were present) that a 
jircefecttis urbi Ldtlndruvi was a|)pointed. 
Augustus revived it in its old form. On 
several occasions he appointed a pra'/ectus 
urbi during his absence from the city. The 
city prefecture first became a standing 
office for the maintenance of public order 
in Rome after Tiberius. Subsequently the 
praifectus urbi (whose autho]'ity extended 
a hundred miles from Rome, and who had 
three city cohorts to assist him) exercised, 
together with the police authority enforced 
at an earlier period by the gediles, a corre- 
lated criminal jurisdiction, which in course 
of time expanded so much that the city pre- 
fecture became the highest criminal autho- 
rity at Rome. After the transfer of the 
seat of empire to Byzantium, the prwfcctus 
tirbi united in himself the military, adminis- 
trative, and judicial powers in what was 
once the ccfpital, and was now formed into 
a separate district for purpc.ses of adminis- 
tration. One of the most important offices 
under the Empire was that of the prerfectus 
annonoi (corn-supply, see Annona), whose 
duty it was to provide Rome with the neces- 
sary corn, and whose countless subalterns 
were distributed over the whole Empire. 
For the prcefectus cerdrii (State chest) see 
iERARIUM. 

Praetexta or praetextata (sc. fabfdd). A 
class of Roman tragedies, which found its 
materials, not in the Greek myths, but, in 
the absence of native legendary heroes, in 
ancient and contemporary Roman history. 
The name was derived from the fact that 
the heroes wore the national dress, the 


tdgd preetexta, the official garb, edged with 
purple, of the Roman magistrates. Naevius 
introduced them, and, following his example, 
the chief representatives of tragic art under 
the Republic, Ennius^ Pdeuvius-^ txnA Accius^ 
composed, in addition to tragedies imitated 
from Greek originals, independent plays of 
this kind, which were however cast in the 
form they had borrowed from the Greeks. 
Wo also hear of some plays of this class 
written by poets of imperial times. The 
solitary example preserved to us is the 
tragedy of Octdvia, wrongl}'' ascribed to 
Seneca ((/.v.), which perhaps may date from 
1 A.D. (Cp. Togata.) 

Praetor. Originally a title of the Roman 
consuls, but afterwards used to denote that 
magistrate to whom the administration 
of justice in Rome was transferred when 
the consulship, to which this power had 
hitherto been attached, was thrown open 
to the commons in BbG n.c. At first re- 
served for the patricians, it became a ple- 
beian office as early as 337. The praetor 
was elected in the cornltla ccnturldtay with 
one of the consuls presiding, on the same 
day and with the same auspices as the 
consuls, who entered on their office simul- 
taneously with him. On account of the 
increase in legal business, a second praetor 
was appointed in to whom was trans- ' 
forrod the hearing of cases between citizens 
and foreigners {inter clvPs et p^regrlnos), 
and between foreigners {inter peregrinos), 
while the other decided between citizens. 
The latter, who ranked first, was called 
preetor urbdnus (city praetor) ; the former, 
preetor inter peregrinoSj and (after the time 
of Vespasian) preetor pt^.rt^grlnus. 

The praetors had their respective de- 
partments determined by lot after their 
election. While the preetor peregrinus 
might have a military command also en- 
trusted to him, the city praetor, on account 
of the importance of his office, might not 
be absent from Rome, strictly speaking, 
for longer than ten days. He represented 
his absent colleague, and also the consuls 
in their absence, {yresiding, as the highest 
magistrate present, at the public games, 
watching over the safety of Rome, sum- 
moning the comitia centuriata^ holding the 
military levies, and the like. As early as 
227 the number was further increased by 
two. To those was entrusted the adminis- 
tration of Sicily and Sardinia. Two others 
were added in 197 to administer the two 
provinces of Spain. In 149, on the estab- 
lishment of the queestiOnes jterptHUw {q-v.), 
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a standing criminal court for certain stated 
olfenders, the rule was introduced that the 
entire body of praetors should stay in Rome 
during their year of office; the pra'.tors 
urhan^is and mter percgrinos having juris- 
diction in civil cases, as hitherto, while the 
others presided in the qucestiones, and had 
to instruct the jurors as to the case before 
the court, and to carry out the sentence 
passed. After the completion of their year 
of office, they all proceeded as proprwtors 
or proconsuls to the praetorian provinces 
assigned them by lot. In consequence of 
the multiplication of the qiuvstiones and of 
the provinces, the number of praetors w'as 
raised by Sulla to eight, by Caesar to ten, 
fourteen, and sixteen. Under the Empire 
the praetorship lost its former importance, 
the civil jurisdiction of the pnvtor urbamts 
and percgriniis being in part transferred 
to the prcvfectus vrhi and prw.fectus prce- 
torto^ while the criminal jurisdiction of the 
others ceased with the gradual decay of the 
<ji((vstioneSj and the praitors only retained 
• particular departments of their judicial 
pow’er and general administration. Their 
most important function was the manage- 
ment of the games, some of which had 
already, in republican times, been assigned 
to the pnvior urbaniis. When their year’s 
office had expired, they went as proconsuls 
to the senatorial provinces. Their election 
was transferred to the Senate by Tiberius. 
Under the Republic, the statutory age for 
the office was forty ; under the Empire, 
tliirty. The praetor’s insignia were the 
toga pra'te.rtaj the sella curillisj and, in 
the provinces, six lictors ; in Rome, pro- 
bably two. Like the consul, he had the 
honour of a triumph open to him. 

PrsBtoriani. The bodyguard of the 
Roman emperor. Even in the armies of 
the Republic there was a separate corps, the 
cohors prmtOrla^ to guard the general, and 
protect the headquarters. The organization 
of a bodyguard for the emperor, one of 
whose permanent powers was the chief 
military command, was among the first ad- 
ministrative measures of Augustus. The 
supreme command was generally held by 
two prcRfecti prattOrlO in the emperor’s 
name. The guard consisted of nine, and at 
a later time, of ten cohort^s prmtorice^ each 
composed of ten centuries of infantry, and 
ten squadrons of cavalry {turmcR\ and com- 
manded by a t ribilnus (see Trtbuni Militum). 
They had higher rank and pay than the 
legions, and a shorter time of service (six- 
teen years instead of twentv). While the 
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other cohorts were* stationed at various 
places in Italy, where the emperors were 
in the habit of staying, there were quar- 
tered in Rome, to keep watch in the em- 
peror’s palace, three cohorts, which at first 
were billeted on separate parts of the city, 
until under Tiberius they were placed in 
a fortified camp (castra prcetoina) to the 
north-east of the city, outside the agger. 
By being thus united, they gained such 
importance, that they were able to raise 
an emperor to the throne, and to overthrow 
him. To break dowm their influence, and 
to make them simply a j)icked corps, 
Septimlns Severus, towards the end of the 
second century, brought legions to Italy, 
and made a regulation that the guard, which 
had hitherto boon recruited exclusively 
from Italy and a few Romanised provinces, 
should have its ranks filled up from de- 
serving legionary soldiers, and should serve 
for a longer time. To be thus transferred 
to the guard was considered a promotion. 
The guard was broken up by Constantine 
the Great. 

PraBtorium. The headquarters in the 
Roman camp ; a wide space, on which stood 
the general’s tent, the altar of the camp, 
the augurale^ and the tribunal (see Castra). 
In the provinces this name was given to 
the official residence of the governor. 

PrsBvaric&tid (Jiit, “deviation from the 
straight path ”). The Latin term for the 
improper conduct of a case on the part of a 
prosecutor in favour of the defendant, or 
on the part of a patrbnus to the detriment 
of his client. The penalty was forfeiturb 
of the right to prosecute, and to act as an 
advocate. If the acquittal of the defendant 
was demonstrably due to prcevaricatio, the 
case might be undertaken anew by a second 
prosecutor. 

Prandium. The second mornkig meal 
of the Romans. (See Meals.) 

Pratinas. [The quantity of the second 
syllable is uncertain, probably long, Fick, 
Gr, Personen-namen^ p. xxxv, deriving it 
from pratds, Doric for jtrbtdSj makes it a 
collateral form for pr 0 tl 7 id 8 =prbtfdnds,] A 
Greek dramatist, of Phlius, who lived about 
496 B.c. at Athens. He was a contemporary 
and rival of iEschylus,and is believed to have 
invented the satyric drama. At any rate, 
he was a very prolific writer in this depart- 
ment of literature. He also wrote tragedies, 
dithyrambs, and hy porch erndta, of which 
we possess a fairly long and highly original 
fragment [preserved by Athenseus, xiv 617]. 
His son Aristlas was also a dramatic poet. 

L Ti 



614 PEAXILLA PEIAPElA. 

Fraxilla. Of Slc^6h ; a Greek poetess, (lisiard-slayer) in bronze fi6., § *p] j 

about 450 B.C., composed hymns and dithy- and a youthful Scityv in Athens [1 ausanias^ 
rambs, but was especially famous for her i 20 § 1]. As to the group of Nl6be^s chil- 
scMld. We only possess insignificant frag- dren, preserved at E/Ome in Pliny^s time, 
men ts of her poems. it was disputed even among the ancients 

Praxiteles. One of the most famous Greek whether it was the work of Praxiteles or, 
sculptors, bon. at Athens about 390 [prob- as is more probable, of Scopas [AT. //. xxxvi 
ably the son of CephisQd6tiis, the sculptor S 2^? Niche]. Of all these, only 
of the statue of KirP.nS with the In- later copies have been preserved. An iin- 
fant Plutus\ He and his somewhat older portant original work by him [mentioned 
contemporary, Sc6pas, were at the head of by Pausaiiias, v 17 § 3] was unearthed 
the later Attic school. He chiefly worked in 1877 by the German excavators at 
in marble, but at the same time occasionally Olympia, UermPa with the Child Dionf/sns 
used bronze. His recorded works exhibit in his Armsy which was set up in the celta 
every age and sex in the greatest variety of the temple of Hera. The arms and legs 
of the divine and human form. Still he are partly mutilated, but otherwise it is 
paid most attention to youthful figures, in an excellent state of preservation. {See 
which gave him the opportunity of dis- cut.) 

playing all the charm of sensuous grace in His sons, CephisSdbtus the younger, 
soft and delicate contours. and Timarchides, w^ere masters of some 

importance. 

Priam (Gr. Pridmds; Lat. Prlclmus). Son 
of La6m6d5n and Strymo, brother of 
Tithonus and Hesibne, the last king of 
Troy. Originally his name was Pddarces • 
(the swift-footed) ; the name Priamus, which 
is interpreted to mean ‘‘ransomed,’^ is 
supposed to have been given to him after the 
first sacking of Troy by Heracles. Heracles 
allowed Hesione to select one of the 
prisoners, and when she decided in favour, 
of her sole surviving brother, she was 
permitted to ransom him with her veil. 
Legends represented him as rich alike 
in treasures and in children. He had fifty 
sons and fifty daughters by different wives ; 
by his second wife, Hecfiba (Gr. HekdhO) 
alone, nineteen sons; among them Hector, 
Pfiris, DelphSbus, HSlenus, Pfilydorus, 
Troflus ; by his first, Arisbe, ^ICsacus. 
Among his daughters were Creusa, the 
wife of ^neas, Cassandra, and P6lyxena. 
In his young days he was a mighty warrior, 
as in the conflict with the Amazons; but 
at the outbreak of the Trojan War, he was 
so old and feeble that he took no ])art in 
THE OF PRAXITELES. ttio coiiibat, and only twice left the city to 

(Olympia.) conclude the compact for the duel between 

Paris and MSnSlaus, and to beg the dead 
Among his most celebrated works the body of Hector from Achilles. He met his 
naked AphrddltP, of Cnidus, stands first, death in the sack of the city by the hand 
according to the enthusiastic dcAScriptions of Neoptolemus, at his family altar, whither 
of the ancients, a masterpiece of the he had fled with Hecuba and his daughter, 
most entrancing beauty \e,g. Pliny, N, H, Prl§.peia. A collection of some eighty 
xxxvii §§ 20, 21 ; cp. Aphrodite, fig. 2]. elegant but indecent Latin poems in 
Noteless famous were his representations various metres on the subject of Priapus. 

of IhrOSy among w’’hich the marble statue ! Judging from their execution, they may 

at Thespise was esteemed most highly [fb., j be referred to the time of Augustus, and 

§ 22 ; cp, Eros] ; his Apollo Saurdctdnds I may probably be traced to the circle of 
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MeRS§.la, who, I ke other distingnishcd men 
of that J‘ge, oc(Mij>io(i himself witJi trivial 
amusements of this kind. 

Frlapus. According to the usual ac- 
count, son of Dionysus and Aphrodite, a 
god of the fruitfulness of the field and of 
the herds. Horticulture, vine-growing, goat 
and sheep-breeding, bee-keeping, and even 
fishing, were supposed to be under his 
protection. The original seat of his worship 
lay in the towns of Asia IMinor, situated on 
the Hellespont, especially Lamjisacus. Prom 
here it afterwards spread over Cfreece and 
Italy. His statues were usually placed in 
gardens, generally in the form of rude 
her7}i(r, cut out of wood, stained with ver- 
milion, with a club and sickle and a phallic 
symbol of the creative and fructifying 
powers of nature. The sacrifices offered 
to him included asses, as well as the first- 
fruits of the gJirden and the field. 

Priests. (1) Greok. The ministers of a 
particular sanctuary, charged with the duty 
of attending to the service of the god of the 
place. Their duty was to offer appropriate 
sacrifices and perform other holy offices at 
the a})i)ointed time and manner, and also to 
assist and instruct worshippers, as to the 
rites they were to observe. They had to 
slay the victim, to select the parts for offer- 
ing, and to lay them on the altar, to utter 
the accompari} ing prayers, and the like. In 
sacred functions which were performed 
elsewhere (as by the father at the family 
altar, and by certain State officers, e.g, 
by the first three archqns at Athens, by the 
kings at Sparta), their assistance was not 
retpiired, although it was often invited. 

The general name hlcreus represents the 
priest in his cliaracter of an offerer of sacri- 
fico and a minister of sacred rites. In the 
different cults, however, the priests often 
took the most various names, and with 
reference to individual cults had peculiar 
functions. The priesthoods were filled 
partly by right of inheritance from within 
certain families (as some of them were in 
almost all Greek states; but especially at 
Athens) ; partly by election or by a kind of 
appointment combining election and lot. A 
general qualification was legitimate descent 
from citizens, an irreproachable character, 
and freedom from bodily defects. (The wor- 
ship of Artgmis at Ephesus required the 
priests to be eunuchs, but it is to be observed 
that this was not a Greek worship.) Many 
priesthoods were only filled by men, others 
by women only ; in many temples there were 
priests and priestesses together ; but upon 


the whole it was a rule, though not without 
exceptions, that the priests of gods were 
men, of goddesses, women. In regard to 
the necessary age, again, the regulations 
were very various; many priesthoods could 
only be filled by quite young persons. 
Virginity and celibacy were rec^uired for 
certain priesthoods, e.g. for those of the 
virgin goddesses Atln'Mie and Artemis. A 
rule existed in many })laces, that a woman 
more than once married was disqualilied 
for the priesthood. At any rate, ritual 
prescribed chastity fora certain time before 
undertaking any priestl}" duty. Here and 
there, too, the priests were forbidden to 
taste certain kinds of food. The office 
was held for very various periods, one year, 
several years, a life-time. The priests 
generally wore long hair and white vest- 
ments ; many of them were clothed in 
saffron-coloured robes, as (among others) 
the priests of Dionysus. The priestly 
ornaments included garlands from the 
leaves of various trees, always according 
to the character of the god, and wreaths 
or fillets of many kinds. The priestly staff 
is often mentioned. The priests often had 
an official residence within the temple 
inclosure. 

They derived their maintenance partly 
from the revenue of the temple property, 
partly from their share of the sacrifices, 
the skins of the animals sacrificed, and 
other dues of the same kind, and sometimes 
from actual offertories. Among theif privi- 
leges, besides their inviolability, were free- 
dom from military service, and a seat of 
honour at assemblies of the people and at 
the theatre. In many places dates were 
reckoned from the time when the priest of 
the chief divinity entered on office, e.g.j in 
Argos from the jiriestess of Hera^s first 
year of ministry [Thucydides, ii 2 § 1]. 
Besides the priests there were many kinds 
of temple-servants, for the preservation of 
the sacred buildings, the administration of 
their revenues, and the y>erformance of the 
various rites. {Cp. Ceryx, Hieroduu, 
HiERor^cEi, Neocori, Parasite.) 

(2) Roman. At Rome, the State religion 
was under the management of a number 
of priesthoods, which, by the order of the 
State, performed the regularly prescribed 
sacred rites or those specially decreed by 
the State on their recommendation. In the 
time of the kings the superintendence of 
the entire ritual belonged to the kings, 
among whom Nuina, as the founder of an 
organized worship of the gods, holds a 
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prominent place. The most important 
priesthoods which originated in the time 
of the kings were the Fldmines^ the 
Augur^Sj the Vestdli^Sj the SdlUj the 
Fetidli^s, the Pontlfices, the Ldperci^ the 
FraMs Arvdl^s^ and the CurionCs. Be- 
sides these, in course of time tliere arose 
the Rex SacrOmvi to offer certain sacri- 
fices originally offered by the king, the 
custodians of the Sibylline oracles, the 
to discharge a part the pon- 
tifical duties, the priests of the new cults 
gradually introduced, and lastly the priests 
of the deified emperors, e.g, the SdddR^s 
Augiistdlas. A number of State cults were 
handed over to individual clans {gentes) 
and associations. {See Sodalitas.) 

After the establishment of the Republic, 
a distinguished position was attained by 
the college of the pontlflccs, wdio, like the 
king in earlier times, superintended the 
entire ritual. They wore the technical 
advisers of the Senate on any new questions 
that arose in regard to it. Next to them 
in importance were the augurs and the 
custodians of the Sibylline oracles. These 
priesthoods, together with that of the 
epiUones, were styled the four great 
colleges {quaftUor summa colUgla), and an 
equal honour was afterwards given to that 
of the sodales Auguatales, 

The appointment of the priests, for whom 
the same qualifications were required as 
among the Greeks, proceeded in various 
ways, by nomination, co-optation, and 
election. They entered on office by in- 
auguration, an act in which the chief 
pontiff, acting through the augurs, in- 
quired of the god concerned whether the 
new priest was acceptable to him. His 
reception into the college was accompanied 
by a banquet given by the new priest, 
which became proverbial for its luxury. 

When officially engaged ail State priests 
(apart from their peculiar insignia) wore 
the prcBtextaj the purple-edged robe of Roman 
magistrates. They also enjoyed the distinc- 
tion of a seat of lionour at festivals and 
games, and exemption from military service, 
from the duties of citizens, and from taxa- 
tion. The groat priesthoods were posts of 
honour, and, like the political offices, were 
without remuneration. On the other hand, 
some priests and priestesses {e,g, the 
Vestal Virgins and the augurs), besides the 
use of the sacred or public lands belonging 
to their temples, received a regular annual 
salary. The cost of the establishment was I 
defrayed from several sources. The priests j 


I had under their management a fund which 
was maintained from landed property and 
current receipts (including fees for admis- 
sion to the temple and for the offering of 
the sacrifice). They also had a claim to cer- 
tain parts of the victim, and other perqui- 
sites ; besides this, they all, especially the 
curiones {see Curia), and those associa- 
tions to which State cults were entrusted, 
received the necessary money from the public 
chest. The cost of repairing the temples 
and of all sacrifices and festivals especially 
ordered by the State was defrayed from the 
same source. Similarly the State pro- 
vided the priests either with public slaves 
or with free and salaried servants, to wait 
upon them. (For a particular kind of 
I priests’ assistants, see Camilli.) All State 
temples did not have particular priests 
assigned thorn ; temples without priests of 
their own were under the superintendence 
of a sficristan {cedUuus) ; and it was usually 
only once in the year that sacrifice was 
offered at the great festival of such temples 
by a State priest specially appointed for 
the purpose. No priest could be called to 
account by any civil magistrate except the 
censor. The pontifex maxlmus had the 
power of punishing the other priests. The 
position of a priest of a cult not recog- 
nised by the State, but merely tolerated, 
was naturally different. With regard to 
their maintenance, they were themselves, 
like the sanctuaries they superintended, sup- 
ported by the contributions of the votaries 
of their own cult. 

Frimlpilus. Sec Centuriones 

Princeps. The Latin word for *‘a chief,’’ 
“a leader,” “the foremost person.” Thus, 
in the Roman constitution, princeps SSncltUs 
is the senator who was placed first on the 
roll of the Senate drawn up by the censors. 
When the Senate was voting, if no consuls- 
designate were present, he was asked for 
his opinion by the presiding magistrate 
before any one else. Just as under the 
Republic the leading men in the State were 
called principCs, Augustus, the founder of 
the Monar(!hy, took with general consent 
the title of princeps. This was quite in 
harmony with the old constitution, and at 
the same time recognised his equality with 
the other citizens. For the same reason his 
successor, Tiberius, set special store on the 
title of princeps. As the monarchical x>ower 
became consolidated, and the old republican 
ideas disappeared, the consciousness of the 
original meaning of the title disappeared 
with them. Princeps came to be equiva- 
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lent to impSrdtor* but it never became 
an official title like Imperator^ Ccesar^ 
Augustm, Like the Senate, the knights 
had a princeps^ the princeps iuventUtis 
(the youth). This title was borne by the 
knight whose name appeared first in the 
censor’s list of that body. By way of 
compliment to the knights, Augustus 
caused his grandsons, Gains and Lucius 
Cfesar, to be styled principes iuventutis. 
Ever after, the emperor’s youthful sons 
were regularly entitled principes iuven- 
tutis until their entrance on a magistracy. 
At the time of Rome’s complete decay this 
title was not unfrequeiitly borne by those 
associated with the emperors in the govern- 
ment. On the meaning of principes in 
military language, see Legion. 

Priscian (Frisctanvs). (1) A Latin 
grammarian of Cmsarea in Mauritania; who 
lived, at the beginning of the fJth century 
A.D., as a teacher of the Latin language in 
Constantinople. He there compiled, in 
addition to a number of smaller gramma- 
tical works, his Institution Us Grammdtlca* 
in 18 books, the fullest and coinpletest 
systematic Latin grammar which has come 
down to us. This work, which is of great 
importance owing to its amjde quotations 
from ancient literature, was for a long 
time, in the Middle Ages, the school book 
ill ordinary use, and formed the foundation 
for the earlier treatises on Latin Grammar 
in modern times. We also possess an in- 
sipid panegyrical poem written by Priscian 
on the emjieror Anastasius, and a transla- 
tion of the Cosmography of the geographer 
Dionysius, in hexameter verse. 

(2) A physician, who lived in the 5th 
(century, named ThcOdOrus Priscidnus, has 
left us a Mi^dicJna Prcpsentdnea (a book 
of rapid curatives) in five books. 

Frdbdle {Greek), A motion for a judicial 
prosecution. In Attic legal procedure it was 
a particular kind of public indictment. In 
the first assembly of every prytany, on the 
archon’s inquiring whether the people were 
satisfied with the conduct of the magis- 
trates, any citizen might accuse a 
magistrate of official misconduct. If the 
assembly considered there was foundation 
for the charge, the magistrate was tem- 
porarily suspended or even absolutely 
deposed from his office, and a judicial 
prosecution was instituted. Even against 
a private citizen, especially for doing an 
injury to magistrates, or to sacred persons 
or things, for interrupting a festival, em- 
bezzling public money, or instituting a 


vexatious prosecution, a complaint could 
be brought before the people in order to 
see whether they considered the case suit- 
able for a judicial trial. [The most cele- 
brated example of this procedure is the 
case of Demosthenes against Meidlas for 
assaulting him in the discharge of public 
functions at the DijOnf/sla.l^ However, this 
neither bound the man who laid the plaint 
to bring forward an actual indictment, nor 
the jury to follow in the formal trial the 
preliminary verdict of the people, although 
it would always influence them. 

Prdbus {Marcus VdUrius), A famous 
Roman scholar and critic, l)orn at Bervtus 
in Syria. He flourished in the second half 
of the Ist century a.d. Ho devoted almost 
all attention to the archaic and classical 
literature of Rome, which had been pre- 
viously neglected, and to the critical re- 
vision of the most imi)ortant Roman poets, 
as Lucretius, Vergil, and Horace, after the 
manner of the Alexandrine scholars. Some 
of his criticisms on Vergil may possibly be 
preserved to us in a commentary to the 
Eclogues and Georgies^ which bears his 
name. From a commentary, or criticism, 
on Persius wo have his biography of tliat 
poet ; and from his work De NOtls we have 
an extract containing the abbreviations used 
for legal terms. Other grammatical writ- 
ings bearing his name are the work of a 
grammarian of the 4th century. 

PrdcluB. The most imf)ortant represen- 
tative of the later Neo-Platonic school, born 
412 A.D. at Byzantium. He received his 
fii-st instruction at Xanthus in Lycia, and 
betook himself to Alexandria to complete 
his education. There he attached himself 
cliiefly to Heron the mathematician, and to 
the Aristotelian 01ymj)ir)dorus. Before the 
age of twenty, he I'omoved to Athens to 
attend the lectures of the most celebrated 
Platonists of the time, Syrianus and Plu- 
tarchiis. On the death of the latter he 
became head of the Platonic school until 
his own death in 485. His disciples were 
very numerous ; and his learning and zeal 
for the education of the young, combined 
with his beneficence, his virtuous and 
strictly ascetic life, and his steadfastness in 
the faith of his fathers, gained him the 
enthusiastic devotion of his followers. We 
possess an account of his life, full of admira- 
tion for his character, by his pupil and 
successor, Marinus. The efforts of Proclus 
were directed to the support of paganism 
in its struggle with the now viotorioua 
Christianity, by reducing to a system all 
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the philosophic and reli^jious traditions of officer to whom the consular power wo. 
antiquity. His literary activity was very entrusted for a specified district outside tin" 
laind over aViwosl every de- \ cAty. The regvrlar method of appomtinw 

|)artmeut of knowledge ; but Platonic phil^ j the proconsul was to prolong the oiTicir. 
sophy was the centre of the whole, flis j power of the retiring consul (jn'drogdtii, 
philosophical works, now extant, are a J imptrli) on the conclusion of his year ol 
commentaijr on o fow of Phto j ofHce. In exceptiona) cases, however others 

(mm^ j on the Tfnupun}, also bis cbiof i were appointed proconsuls, generally those 
w tbeo](^ of Plato, as well as a i who had already held the office of consul. 
PBWoatyr of the tbeolof^ of Fldtlnua, with / This was especially done to increase the 
tnatmg several branches of philo- j number of generals in command. The pro- 
^P“y fiis own point of view. Some consuls were appointed for a definite or 
n nia ndnoT works have only reached us in indefinite period ; as a rule for a year, 
a* l^tin tTanslation. As specimens of his reckoned from the day on which they en- 
malhematical and astronomical works, we tered their province. This period might 
have a commentary on the first book of be prolonged by a new prorogation. lu 
Euclid, a sketch of the astronomical teach- any case the proconsul continued in office 
ing of Hipparchus, Ptolemy, and others, a till the appearance of his successor. With 
slight treatise on the heavens, etc. One j the growth of the provinces, the consuls as 
of his grammatical writings survives in his well as the pn^tors were employed to ad- 
commentary on Hesiod's iforA-.s and Daya. minister them, as proconsuls, on the expiry 
Liastly, we have two epigrams hj' him, and of their office. After Sulla this became 
six hymns. It is doubtful whether the the rule ; indeed, the Senate decided which 
Orammaticxd Chrestoinatliij^ extracts from provinces were to be consular and which 
which, preserved by Pliotius, are the only praetorian. The regulation, in 53 B.C., that 
source of our knowledge of the Crreek cj^’clic past consuls should not govern a province 
poets, was really written by him, and not / till Jive years after their consulship broke 
ratlier by a grammarian of the same name j down the immediate coimoxion between 
in the 2nd century a.d. the consulsiiip and succession to a pro- 

Prdene. A daughter of the Athenian vince, and the proconsuls thereby became 

king Pandion and Zeuxippe, sister of in a more distinctive sense governors of 

Philomels,. She was given in marriage by provim^es. After Augustus the title was 

her father to the Thracian prince T^erous, in given to governors of senatorial provinces, 

Daulls near Parnassus, in return for assis- whether they had held the consulship before 

tance given him in war. Tereus became by or not. As soon as the proconsul had been 

her th(3 father of Itys. Pretending that his invested with his official power {imperium), 

wife Procne was dead, Tereus fetched her he had to leave Horne forthwith, for there 

sister Pliilomola from Athens, and ravished his imperium became extinct. Tiike the 

her on the way. He then cut out her consuls, he had twelve lictors with bundles 

tongue that she might bo unable to inform of rods and axes, whom he was bound to 

against him, and concealed her in a grove dismiss on re-entering Romo. In the pro- 

on Parnassus ; but the unfortunate girl con- vince he condjined military and judicial 

trived to inform lior sister of what had ])ower over the subject peoples and the 

happened by a robe into which she in- Roman citizens alike — only that in the 

geniously wove the story of her fate, case of the latter, on a capital charge, he 

Taking the opportunity of a feast of had to allow them an appeal to Rome. To 

Dionysus in Parnassus, Procne went in administer justice, ho travelled in the win- 

quest of lier sister, and agreed with lier ter from town to town. In the case of war 

on a blooHy revenge. They slew the boy he might order out the Roman citizens as 

Itys, and served him up to his father to well as the provincials. His power was 

eat. When Tereus learnt the outrage, and absolutely unlimited, so that he might be 

was on the point of slaying the sisters, the | guilty of the greatest oppression and ex- 
gods changed him into a hoopoe or hawk, ; tortion, and was only liable to prosecution 
Procne into a nightingale, and Philomela for these offences on the expiry of his 

into a swallow, or (according to another office. He might advance a claim for a 

version) Procne into a swallow, and Philo- triumph, or an dvdtio {q.v.), for military 

mela into a nightingale. {See AKdon.) services. When the senatorial provinces 

Proconsul {—pro consulU, “deputj'’- came generally to have no army, under 
consul The name at Rome for the the Empire, the duties of the proconsuls 
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became limited to administration, political 
and judicial. 

Pr6c6pius. A Greek historian of Gesirea 
in Palestine, a rhetorician and advocate by 
profession. In and after 52G a.d. he at- 
tended the general Belisarius as private 
secretary and adviser in nearly all his cam- 
paigns. Ho was afterwards made a senator, 
ami in 5G2, when prefect of Constantinople, 
was deposed from iiis office by a conspiracy, 
And shortly afterwards died suddenly, more 
than Seventy years old. He has left us a 
history of his own times down to 554 in 
eight books, dealing especially with the 
wars of Justinian against the Persians, 
Vandals, and East Goths; a panegyric on 
the buildingsof Justinian; and the Aticcdof a, 
or secret history, supplementing the first- 
mentioned work. It discloses the scandals 
of the court of the day, and, on account of 
its contents, was not })nblished until after 
the death of the author. His information 
is partly derived from the oral testimony 
of others, but he prefers to record his own 
experiences. This, and his fresh treatment 
of his subject, together with his pure and, 
on the whole, simple style, make him one 
of the most eminent authors of his age. 

Pr6cris. Daughter of Erechtheus, and 
wife of Cephillus {q.v.), 

Prdcrustes. See Damastes. 

Prdetilus {Semprdniiis), A Roman jurist, 
founder of the school called after him the 
Pr6cullanL {See Antistius Labeo and 
Jurisprudence.) 

Procurator, under the Roman Republic, 
meant the fully accredited agent of a 
private citizen. Under the Empire, the 
title was given to those who, as household 
officers of the emperor, were considered 
administrators of the imperial purse. The 
fiscal administration of the imperial pro- 
vinces was in the hands of a procurator of 
equestrian rank, under whom were freed- 
raen of the emperor’s, bearing the same 
title, and attending to particular depart- 
ments of the administration. In the sena- 
torial provinces, also, there was an imperial 
procurator^ imlependent of the governor, to 
manage the domains and to collect the 
revenues belonging to the fiscus. Further, 
there were particular provinces which, 
before they were administered as actual 
provinces, were governed as domains by 
an administrator appointed by the emperor 
and personally responsible to him. He 
likewise was styled procurator^ and in 
general had a position similar to that of 
the other governors. Such a vrocurator 


I was Pontius Pilate in Jiidma, which for a 
long time was under a procurator. The 
I imperial chief treasury was administered 
! by a procurator a rdtulnihus^ also called 
procurator Jisci^ at first an imperial frecd- 
nian, but after the 2nd century a knight. 
To administer the imperial privy purse, 
into which flowed tlio revenues from the 
crown lands and the private fortune of the 
emperor, there were special procurators. 

Pr6dlcu8.. A Greek Sophist of Ceos, con- 
temporary with Socrrites. Ho repeatedly 
visited Athens as an ambassador from his 
native country. The applause which his 
speeches gained there induced him to come 
forward as a rhetorician. In his lectures 
on literary style he laid chief stress on the 
right use of words and the accurate dis- 
crimination between synonyms, and thereby 
paved the way for the dialectic discussions 
of Socrates. None of his lectures have 
come down to us in their original form. 
We have the substance only of his cele- 
brated fable of the Choice of H^rdcUs 
[preserved by Xenophon, Memorabilia, 

§§ 21-34]. 

Frodlgium. The Latin term for an un- 
natural or, at any rate, unusual and inex- 
plicable phenomenon, which was always 
treated as requiring expiation {prOcUrdtlo), 
This was only done on behalf of the State, 
if the phenomenon had been observed on 
ground belonging to the State. The Senate, 
acting on the advice of the pontiffs, or- 
dained cither particular sacrifices, to speci- 
fied deities, or a nine days’ sacrifice, or a 
public intercession, and left the execution 
of the ordinance to the consuls. If a pro- 
digium caused so much alarm that the 
usual means of expiation seemed insufficient, 
the Senate had recourse to the Sibylline 
books, or the Etruscan hdricsptces, (See 
Haruspex.) For the prodlgium of a 
I thunderbolt, see PUTEAL. 

Frddrdmi. Greek skirmishers. {Set 
Hippeis.) 

Frdgdria. The right of occupying the 
front row of seats next the orchestra, at the 
dramatic performances in the Greek theatre. 
This distinction was enjoyed by the priests, 
the chief magistrates, distinguished citizens, 
the descendants of those who had fallen 
in battle for their country, and members 
of foreign states whom it was desired to 
honour, especially ambassadors. The term 
also denotes the presidency at the Council 
{see Boule), and in the assemblies of the 
people. [In the 5th century B.C. the 
prytdnCs, under their t^pistdtCs, presided 
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over the Council and the assemblies of the theus was charged with the duty of divid- 
people ; in the 4th, the pi*6Sdn were I ing a victim offered in sacrifice to the gods, 
instituted. The latter were appointed on , He endeavoured to impose upon Zeus by 
each occasion from nine of the tribes, and dividing it in such a way as cleverly to 
the presidential duties were transferred to ' conceal the half which consisted of flesh 
them and their epistates (a member of the and the edible vitals under the skin of the 
tenth tribe). See Aristotle, Constitution of animal, and to lay thereon the worst part, 
Athens, 44, pn. 168-4, ed. Sandys.] the stomach, while he heaped the bones 

PrcDtus. Son of Abas of Argos, and twin together and covered them with fat. 
brother of Acrislus. Expelled from his home Zeus divined the stratagem, but, out of 
by his brother, he fled to the king of the enmity towards man, purposely cho^e the 
Lycians, Idbates, who gave him in marriage worse portion and avenged himself by re- 
his daughter Anteia (in the tragedians, fusing mortals the use of fire. Thereupon 
Stfindbooa), and compelled Acrisius to resign | Prometheus stole it from Ol^unpus and 
in bis favour the sovereignty of T^ryns. j brought it to men in a hollow reed. As a 
Here the Cyclopes built him a town of | set off to this great blessing, Zeus resolved 
impregnable strength. His daughters were I to send them an equally great evil. He 
punished with madness either for their caused Hephaestus to make of clay a beau- 


opposition to the worship of Dionysus or 
(according to another account) for their dis- 
res}:>ect for Hera. This madness spread to 
the other women of the land, and was only 
cured by the interposition of MSlampus 
(q.v.). His son Meg&penthes exchanged 
with Perseus the rule of Tiryns for that of 
Argos. (Cp. Beli.erophon.) 

Frdlet&rii. The name in the Homan 
centuriate system (see Centuria) of those 
citizens who were placed in the lowest of 
the five property* classes, and who were 
exempt from military service and tribute. 
They took their name from the fact that 
they only benefited the State by their 
children (pr6l€s). Another name for them 
is cdpUS censi, i.e. those who were classed 
in the list of citizens at the census solely in 
regard to their status as citizens (cdput). 
Afterwards, the richer among them wore 
taken to serve in the wars : these were then 
called proletnrii ; and those without any 
property at all, capitc censi. In and after 
the time of Marius, when the levy of troops 
was no longer founded on the census, the 
Roman armies were recruited by preference 
from the last class. 

Frdm&chus (fighter in the front rank, 
protector). (1) An epithet of Athene (q,v,), 

(2) Son of Partlii^nppanis and the Nymph 
Cl^mSne, one of the Epigdni (q.v,), 

Frdmethel&. See Prometheus. 

Frdmetheus (the man of forethought). Son 
of the Titan Idpgtiis and the Ocean-nymph 
Clymgne, brother of Atlas, Monoetius, and 
Epime theus, father of Deucitlion (q.v,). 
The most ancient account of him, as given 
by Hesiod [Theog, 521-616] is as follows. 
A^en the gods, after their conquest of the 
Titans, were negotiating with mankind 
about the honour to be paid them, Prome- 


tiful woman named Pandora, that is, the 
all-gifted ; for the gods presented her with 
all manner of charms and adornments, 
coupled however with lies, flattering words, 
and a crafty mind. Hermes brought her, 
with a jar as her dowry, in which every 
evil was shut up, to the brother of Prome- 
theus, named Epimetheus (f.e. the man of 
afterthought, for he never thought of what 
he did until it had brought him into trouble). 
In spite of his brother’s warning not to 
receive any present from Zeus, he was en- 
snared by her charms and took her to wife. 
Pandora opened the jar, and out flew all 
manner of evils, troubles, and diseases, before 
unknown to man, and spread over all the 
earth. Only delusive Hope remained in the 
jar, since, before she could escape, Pandora 
put the lid on the jar again [Works and 
Days, 54-105]. But Prometheus met with 
his punishment. Zeus bound him in ada- 
mantine fetters to a pillar with an eagle to 
consume in the day-time his liver, which 
grew again in the night. At last Heracles, 
with the consent of Zeus, who desired to 
increase his son’s renown, killed the eagle, 
and set the son of Iap6tus free. According 
to this account, the guile of Prometheus, 
and his opposition to the will of Zeus, 
brought on man far more evil than good. 

d^^schylus, on the other hand, taking the 
view suggested by the Attic cult of Prome- 
theus, in which the fire-bringing god was 
honoured as the founder of human civiliza- 
tion, gave the myth an entirely different 
form in his trilogy of Prometheus the Fire- 
bearer, Prometheus Bound, and Prometheus 
Relecuscd, In these Prometheus is still of 
course the opponent of Zeus, but, at the 
same time, he is represented as full of the 
most devoted love for the human race. 
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iEschylus makes him son of Th^inls, by 
whom he is put in possession of all the 
secrets of the future. In the war with the 
Titans, his advice assisted Zeus to victory. 
But when the god, after the partition of 
the world, resolved on 'destroying the rude 
human race, and to create other beings in i 
their stead, Prometheus alone concerned 
himself with the fate of wretched mortals, 
and saved them from destruction. He 
brought them the fire he had stolen from i 
Hephaestus at Lemnos, tlie fire that was to I 
become the source of all discoveries and of ' 
mastery over nature ; and raised them to a | 
higher civilization by his inventive skill 
and by the arts which he taught mankind. 
For this he was punished by being chained 
on a rock beside the sea in the wilds of 
Scythia. (Iceanus advised him to bend 
beneath the niiglit of Zeus; but he consoled 
himself with the knowledge that, if the god 
begat a son by a certain goddess known to 
himself alone that son would de- 

throne his father. When no menaces could 
tear from him the secret, Zeus hurled him 
with a thunderbolt into TarUrus together 
with the rock to which he was chained. 
From this abode he first emerged into the 
light of day along time after, to be fastened 
on Mount Caucasus and torn by the eagle 
until another immortal voluntarily entered 
Hades for him. At last Heracles, on his 
journey to the Hesp^rldes, shot the eagle ; 
the centaur Chiron suffering from 

his incurable wound, gladly renounced his 
immortality ; and, after Prometheus had 
revealed the name of the goddess, he was sot 
free. But, as % sign of his punishment, he 
ever after bore on his finger an iron ring 
and on his head a willow crown. He re- 
turned to Olympus, and once more became 
adviser and prophet of the gods. Legends 
related that lie moulded men and animals 
of clay, and either animated these himself 
with the heavenly fire or induced Zeus or 
Athene to do so [Ovid, Mf., i 81 ; Horace, 
Odcs^ i 16, 13], In Athens Prometheus 
shared with Hephmstus a common altar 
in the Academy, in the sacred precinct 
of Athene, and was honoured with a 
tor(;h race in a yearly festival called the 
Pr6m.rdJieid, 

Frdnads (Greek). In a Greek temple, the 
entrance hall to the temple proper, or vdds. 
(Srr TeMPI^E.) j 

Prdpertius (Sextus). A Roman elegiac ! 
T)oet born at Aslslum (A88i8i)j in Umbria. 
[Prop. V 1, 121-6 and 65-6 ; i 22, 9. The 
date of his birth is uncertain. He was 


somewhat older than Ovid, and was pro- 
bably born about 60 li.c.] He lost his 
parents at an early age ; and, through the 
general confiscation of land in 42, was 
deprived of the greater part of his paternal 
estate. Still, he possessed enough to live 
a careless poet^s life at Rome, whither he 
had proceeded soon after coming of age 
[about 34 H.C. J. He there associated with 
his patron Maecenas and with brother poets 
such as Vergil and Ovid. To complete his 
studies he afterwards went to Athen.s. 
When lie was still quite young, the poet’s 
spirit woke within him, and expanded 
through his attachment to the beautiful 
and witty Hostia. Under the name Cynthia^ 
she henceforth was the subject of his love- 
poems. For five years [b.C. 28-23] this 
attachment lasted, though often disturbed 
by the jealousj’^ of the sensitive poet and the 
capriciousness of his mistress. When it 
had come to an end, and oven after Cynthia’s 
death (probably before B.C. 18), the poet 
could not forget his old passion. He him- 
self died young. He often expresses fore- 
bodings of an early death ; there is no 
indication in his poems that any of them 
were written later than 16 b.c. They have 
come down to us in four books, but some 
scholars are of oyiinion that the poet himself 
had divided them into five, and that the 
original second and third books have been 
united, perhaps through the oversight of 
friends at the publication of the last. Pro- 
pertius himself seems to have only published 
the first. In the first four books amatory 
poems preponderate. The fifth book, the 
confused -order of which may well be re- 
ferred to the poet’s untimely death, deals 
mainly with subjects taken from Roman 
legends and history, in the same way as 
Ovid subsequently treated them in the 
Fasti. 

Propertius possesses a poetical genius 
with which his talent is unable to keep 
j)ace. Endowed with a nature suscep- 
tible of passion as deep as it was strong, 
as ardent as it was easily evoked, and 
possessed of a rich fancy, he strives to 
express the fulness of his thoughts and 
feelings in a manner modelled closely on 
that of his Greek masters ; and yet in his 
struggle with linguistic and metrical form, 
he fails to attain the agreeable in every 
instance. His expression is often peculiarly 
harsh and difficult, and his meaning is fre- 
quently obscured by far-fetched allusions to 
unfamiliar legends, or actual transcripts of 
them. Herein he follows the example of 
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his models, the Alexandrine poets, Calli- 
machus and Phlletas. Nevertheless he is 
a ^reat poet, and none of his countrymen 
(except. Catullus] have depicted the fire of 
])assif>n so truly and so vividly as he. 

Propraetor {pro 2)7YPt0rS). The name 
among the Romans of a past praetor who, 
on the expiration of his office, proceeded 
to administer (generally for a year) the 
praetorian province assigned him by lot at 
the beginning of his olTice. Occasionally 
this title was also borne by those who, 
without having been pniitors immediately 
befoie, were investf'd with prjetorian 


celebrated was that built at the west end of 
the Acr6p5lis (ifce plan of Ackopolis). This 
was built of Pentelic marble between 437 
and 432 k.o., under the auspices of Pericles, 
at a cost of 2,012 talents (about £402,400). 
The architect was Mnesicles. The main 
building, a qiiadrajigle of largo dimensions, 
inclosed by walls to the riglit and left, and 
open in the direction of the city and tlie 
Acropolis, was transversely divided by a 
wall into two porticoes, that in front being 
about twice the depth of that behind. The 
dividing wall had five openings, the widest 
in the mitldle, and two smaller on each 
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Tlio dotted porlion.s were in'ojecie l only. 

(Mifvs Harrison’s Mt/thology^ etc., of af/irns, p, 362, after Ddrpfcld, MHtheilumjen, 18S5). 


owers ; in particular, by the qmpstors left 
ehind by the governors in the provinces. ; 
Apart from the fact that the propnetor ‘ 
had only six lie tors, he had essentially the . 
same position in the province as the pro- ^ 
•consul (r/.v.). Under the Empire this title ! 
was also given to the governors of the im- • 
perial provinces, as distinguished from the 
proconsuls, the governors of the senatorial 
provinces. j 

Frdpj^l£e& (Greek). A temple-like porch j 
leading into a temple inclosure. [Thus i 
there were jyropylcea to the temple of 
Athene at Sunlum, and of Deni e ter at 
EJeusis (see plan of Er.EUsrs')]. The most 


side. The deeper portico in front of this 
dividing wall was faced by six Doric columns 
with the spaces between them correspond- 
ing in breadth to the five openings in the 
dividing wall, the space in the centre being 
nearly 18 feet, the two on each side about 
12 and 11 feet. The portico beyond the 
division was similarly faced by i^ix Doric 
columns. The columns of the outer portico 
were 29 feet high, those of the inner some- 
what less, but the ground on which they 
stand is feet higher, so that the pedi- 
ment of the inner portico was nearly 5 feet 
higher than that of the outer portico. Two 
rows of three slender Ionic columns, about 
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83 feet high, stood on either side of the 
road that rises towards the middle entrance. 
These divided the deep outer portico into 
three colonnades spanned by slender beams 
of marble with a coHbred ceiling decorated 
with gilt palmetto ornaments on a blue 
ground. Four stei)S led from outside to the 
two side colonnades of the outer portico ; and 
from the farther end of the latter five marble 
. steps rose to the side doors of the division 
between the porticoes. A considerable part 
of the columns is still standing. To the 
main building were attached two side-wings, 
still in fairly good preservation, not so high, 
but, like the main building, furnished with 
columned chambers. The larger of these, 
the north-west wing (now generally called 
the Findcothfca)^ contained a collection of 
pictures. [The south-west wing is much 
smaller, and does not correspond to that on 
the north-west. The architect, as suggested 
by Dr. Dilrpfeld, was probably compelled 
to modify his original plan because it would 
have intruded on the sacred precincts of 
Athene Nike, A projected south-east hall 
was similarly given up because of the pre- 
cincts of Artemis Brauronia; and a corre- 
sponding north-east hall was not carried 
out, owing to the outbreak of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War {('p, plau).J For the room 
in the CTi-cek house called propylaioUy ace 
House. 

Prordgatlo. The Roman term for the 
extension either of a man^s year of office 
(proroyatio md gist rdf its) j or of a supreme 
command (^prorogafio imperii)^ or of a 
provincial administration (prorogatio pro- 
vincia), ^ 

Prdscenium. See Theatre. 

Proserpina. See Persephone. 

Prdsddlum. A kind of song generally 
sung to the accompaniment of the flute at 
festal processions to the temple or the altar, 
chiefly in the worship of Apollo. It had a 
rhythm corresponding to the measure of the 
march. 

Prostfts. See House {Greek), 

ProstylSs {Greek). Literally, “ with 
columns in front, an epithet of a temple 
{ndos) with the columns in front of its 
portico standing completely free from the 
front wall of the temple itself. {See Temple, 
fig. 2.) 

Prdtd.goni8tes. In the Greek drama, the 
actor who played the leading part 

Prdt&gdras. A Greek Sophist of Abdera, 
born about 480 b.c. He passed some forty 
years in travelling through the different 
towns of Greece as a teacher, but stayed 
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chiefly at Athens. There he was highly 
honoured on account of his learning, espe- 
cially by Pericles, until he was expelled for 
atiieistical statements in a treatise On the 
GodSy and his works were publicly burnt. 
He died at the age of 71).^ His teaching was 
chiefly directed to the exposition of grammar 
and rhetoric. In his philosophical views 
he followed Heraclitus, traiisfciTiiig the 
teaching of the latter, on the eternal flux 
of matter to human knowledge, which, as 
he thought, was merely a subjective aud 
relative, not an objective and absolute truth. 
This is the point of his celebrated proposi- 
tion, “ Man is the measure of all things : of 
those which are, that they are ; of those 
which are not, that they are not” [Plato, 
ThewtetuSy 152; Diogenes Laertius, ix 51.1 

Protfisllaus. Son of Iphiclus, king ot 
Phylace, ill Thessaly. He was the first to 
leap on to the soil of Troy at the landing of 
the Greeks, althougli he knew that the first 
who set foot on Trojan ground must die. 
He was forthwith killed by Ihictor. His 
men were then led by his younger brotlier, 
PSdarces. His wife, JitiSdilmeia, daughter 
of Acastus, obtained from the gods the boon 
that Protesilaus, to whom she had only been 
married for one day, might return to earth 
for three hours. When he died again, .she 
joined him in death. According to another 
legend, she had a wax image of him made, 
to which she paid divine honours ; and, 
when her father burnt it on a funeral pile, 
she threw herself on the flames in despair, 
and died. 

Proteus. According to Homer [Od. iv 
354-569] an old man of the sea, a subject 
of Poseidon, who tended the seals which 
are the flocks of Amphi trite. Like all 
marine deities, he possessed the gift of pro- 
phecy and the power of assuming any 
shape he pleased. He used to sleep at 
mid-day on the island of Pharos, near 
Egypt. When M6n6laus, on his return 
from Troy, was detained by contrary winds 
on the island, he surprised Proteus, by the 
advice of his daughter IdOihea, and, in spite 
of all his transformations, held him fast 
until he told him the means for returning 
home. According to later legends [Hero- 
dotus, ii 112, 118; Euripides, Helen]y 
Proteus was a son of Poseidon, and was 
an Egyptian king living on the island of 
Pharos, to whom Hermes conducted Helen 
when she was carried off by Paris, while 
only a phantom followed Paris to Troy. 
Menelaus, as he returned from Troy, received 
his wife again from him. 
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Prdthj^r6n. See House (Greek). 

Frotdgdnes. A celebrat<?d Greek painter 
of Caunus in Caria, who lived for the most 
part at Rhodes, in the time of Alexander the 
Great and his first successors. Ho died BOO 
13.C. His poverty, seems to have prevented 
him from attending the school of any of the 
celebrated masters of his age, for no one is 
named as his instructor. He long remained 
poor until the unselfish admiration which 
his contemporary and brother painter 
Apelles showed for his works raised him 
in riper years to great celebrity. His works, 
owing to the excessive care he bestowed on 
them, were few in number ; but their per- 
fect execution led to their being ranked by 
the unanimous voice of antiquity among the 
highest productions of art. His most cele- 
brated works were a Resting Satyr ^ and also 
a painting representing the Rhodian hero 
Idlysus. On the latter he spent seven or, 
according to others, as many as eleven years. 
To insure its permanence he covered it 
with four distinct coats of paint, so that 
when the upper coating perished the lower 
might takes its place [Pliny, N. H.. xxxv 
101-105]. 

Prdvincla. A Roman term implying, (1) 
a sphere of duty, especially that assigned to 
a consul or prsetor, within which he exer- 
cised his impdrlnm. 

(2) A territory acquired by the Romans 
outeide the limits of Italy, subject to the 
payment of taxes and administered by a 
governor. Under the Republic, the organiza- 
tion of a conquered land as a province was 
managed by the conquering general, with 
the advice of a commission of ten senators, 
who were nominated by the Senate and 
received their instructions from that body. 
The previous administration was altered 
as little as possible, so far as it was not 
in conflict with the interests of Rome. The 
lex provincial thus established fixed for 
the luture the form of government. The 
first provinces wer^ Sicity (from 241 B.C ^ 
and Sardinia with Corsica (from 231). Their 
number rose under the Republic to fifteen, 
i.e. (besides the two already mentioned), 
the two provinces of Spain (UltMor and 
CUSrlor)^ I115^rla, Maced6nla, Achala, Asia j 
]\Iinor, the two Gauls (Transalplva and 
i1lsalplna\ Bithynia, Gyrene and Crete, 
Cilicia, Syria. Their governors were either 
})ropr®tors (at first praetors) or proconsuls. 
The Senate decided which provinces wore 
to be consular, which praetorian; and the j 
consuls and praetors had their respective ! 
provinces assigned to them by lot. In the i 


case of the consuls tliis was done imme- 
diately after their election ; in the case of 
the praptors, after their actual accession to 
office. When their year’s office was com- 
pleted, they proceeded as proconsuls and 
propraetors to their provinces, and stayed 
there a year until they were relieved by 
their successors, unless, as frequently hap- 
pened, it proved necessary to prolong their 
imperium. 

It was towards the end of the Republic 
(52 B.C.), that it became a rule that no 
consul or praetor should be allowed to be 
governor of a province until five years 
after he had ceased to hold his office. The 
Senate also settled for every governor his 
supply of money, troops, ships, and sub- 
ordinates. These last included one or more 
legatij a quwstor^ and a numerous staff. 
In the governor’s hands was concentrated 
the entire administrative power over the 
province. He commanded the garrison 
troops, he had the right of raising a levy 
of Roman citizens and provincials alike, 
and of making requisitions to obtain the 
means for war. He also possessed jurisdic- 
tion in criminal and civil cases, in the 
former, with power of life and death, except 
that Roman citizens had the right of appeal 
(prOvdcdtiO). While it was carefully pre- 
scribed how much the governors could 
require from the provincials for the support 
of their person and attendants, their powers 
made it possible for them to enrich them- 
selves by all manner of extortion, and this 
became the rule to a most extraordinary 
extent. Against such oppression the pro- 
vincials had no protection^ so long as the 
governor’s office lasted. It was only on its 
termination that they could in earlier times 
lay a complaint before the Senate, which 
seldom led to anything; while, after 149 
B.C., they had open to them the procedure 
of bringing a charge of extortion, which 
was attended with great difficulty and 
expense. (See Repetundarum Crimen.) 
These extortions were repeated anew year 
after year, together with the exorbitant 
demands of the tax-collectors (see Publi- 
CANi) ; and the governors, when invoked 
against them, in spite of their authority, 
rarely ventured to interpose, from fear of 
the equestrian plutocracy. The result was, 
that, at the end of the Republic, the pro- 
vinces were in absolute poverty. A real 
improvement in their condition was brought 
about by the regulations enforced under 
the Empire, when some provinces attained 
a high pitch of prosperity. 
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In 27 B.(\ Augustus divided the then 
existing provinces into imperial and sena- 
torial, He entrusted ten, in a state of com- 
plete tranquillity, to the Senate; A^^ica, 
Asia Minor, Achaia, Illyria or Dalmatia, 
Macedonia, Sicily, Crete with Gyrene, 
Bi thy Ilia, Sardinia, and South Spain. He 
took into his own hands the twelve which 
still required military occupation. These 
were: North Spain, Lusitania, the four 
provinces of Gaul {NarbOnensis^ LugdU- 
nensis or Celtlca, Aqultdnia^ and Belglca\ 
Upper and Lower Germany, Syria, Cilicia, 
Cyprus, and Egypt. Changes were made 
in this partition later on ; but the provinces 
acquired after 27 b.c. fell to the emperor. 
For the senatorial provinces the governors 
were appointed on the whole in the ancient 
manner, Le, by the lot, and for one year; 
but with this difference, that five, and after- 
wards ton to thirteen, years had to elapse 
after the consulship or prsetorship before 
past consuls or past praetors proceeded to 
their provinces. The former received the 
provinces which were from the very first 
called consular, viz, Asia and Africa, the 
latter the others, which were praetorian; 
but both sets of governors alike were 
styled proconsuls^ and wore attended by 
the same retinue as heretofore. The im- 
perial provinces, which became three times 
as numerous by the time of Trajan, were 
governed by the emperor himself through 
deputies whose continuance in office de- 
pended on the will of the emperor who 
appointed them. These deputies, according 
to the importance of the province, were 
either of consular or praetorian rank, legdii 
Augusti pro prcetOre (see Legati), or prd- 
curafort^s (q.v,), Egypt alone, which was 
governed as an imperial domain, was under 
a prcefectus (q-v.). The financial adminis- 
tration of the senatorial provinces was 
managed by quaestors ; that of the imperial, 
by procurators, who also collected in the 
senatorial provinces the revenues directly 
due to the emperor. Augustus established a 
fixed stipend for all officers outside Rome, 
and thus afforded a real relief to the 
oppressed provincials. Considerable alle- 
viation was also secured for them by the 
limitation to the employment of State tax- 
collectors'. The same result was promoted 
by the longer continuance of the adminis- 
tration in the imperial provinces, and the 
greater facilities granted for bringing an in- 
dictment, by means of a regular procedure 
before the .Senate. Moreover the emperor, 
after the proconsular power over all pro- 


vinces had been conferred on Augustus, 23 
B.C., ranked as the highest authority over 
all the governors, and heard complaints as 
well as appeals. 

Provdcatlo. The Roman term for the 
appeal from the verdict of the magistrate 
to the decision of the people. 

Under the kings the court of apj)eal was 
the cdmitia curlata ; after Servius Tullius, 
the comitia centurlata. While, under the 
arbitrary rule of the kings, the right of 
appeal was allowed, on the establishment of 
the Republic, in 509 B.G., this was imposed 
on the consuls as a duty, and was repeatedly 
enjoined by special enactments in all cases 
where it was a question of life and death, 
or of corporal punishment. The appeal 
was only valid within the city, and the 
pOmP.rium^ but not in the camp. More- 
over, no one could appeal against the 
dictator. When afterwards (454 B.C.), 
besides the consuls, the tribunes and sediles 
acquired the right of imposing a fine (multaj 
q.v,\ a maximum limit was fixed for it, and 
if that was exceeded, there was an appeal 
to the comitia trlhuta. 

As this appeal was expected in all legiti- 
mate cases, trials of this kind were held 
immediately before the comitia concerned 
with such appeals; and after the verdict 
had been pronounced by the magistrate 
presiding, it was either confirmed or re- 
versed by the votes of the people. About 
195 B.c. the right of appeal was extended 
over the whole of Italy and the provinces. 
After permanent courts for certain offences 
had been established, the quwstliinPs per- 
pPtiJuB (see Qu^estio), the jurisdiction of the 
people, and with it the appeal thereto, be- 
came more and more limited. For the pro- 
vocatio under the Empire, see Appellatio. 

Froxdnus (State-friend). The Greek term 
for the representative of a State who was 
appointed, from the citizens of another 
State, to attend to the interests of its 
citizens there resident, as often as they 
needed legal protection and assistance. In 
the interests of foreigners, many States 
appointed such representatives from among 
their own citizens. Their position may be 
compared with that of our consuls. The 
proxenus received many distinctions and 
honours from the State which he represented. 
To be nominated /imrcwMS was in some cases 
only an honorary distinction, which the 
State conferred on such foreigners as re- 
sided in it as aliens (see Metosci), and were 
therefore unable to do any service abroad 
for the citizens of the State in which they 
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resided. This distinction insured many 
privileges, such as freedom from taxation 
and from public burdens which otherwise 
fell on the resident aliens, and, in general, 
exemption from tolls and taxes; also the 
right to acquire property in land, free 
admission to the Senate and to the assem- 
blies of the people, etc. Monceaux, 

Les Prox6nies Grecques^ 1886.] 

Frudentius Clemens {Aurelius), The most 
important among the Christian Latin poets, 
bom 348 a.d., of a respectable family in 
Spain. After a rhetorical and legal edu- 
cation, he first practised as an advocate, 
discharged the duties of a civil and 
criminal judge in Spain, held a high military 
appointment at court, and in later years 
retired to a monastery, where he devoted 
himself to writing sacred poems, and died 
about 410 A.D. He published a collection 
of his sacred poems in 405 a.d. They are 
composed with rhetorical skill, in epic and 
lyric metres (in the latter of which Horace 
in his model) ; and they include subjects 
of the most varied kind : Hymns for daily 
prayer {CdthemBrlnon liber): a inartyro- 
logy (Perl StephdnCin) ; a conflict between 
the virtues and the vices for the soul of 
man, etc. 

Prj^t&nei&. The term in Athenian law 
for a sura of money paid by both parties 
at the commencement of a private suit, 
to defray the expense of the action. In 
actions for sums between 100 and 1,000 
drachmcB it was three drachmm ; for larger 
sums, thirty. The defeated party had to 
refund this sum to the successful litigant. 
(See Judicial PhocedurKj I.) 

Prj^t&neia (Greek), [(1) Any public 
office held by rotation for given periods; 
e,g, in Herodotus, vi 110, the chief com- 
mand for the day, hold by each of the ten 
generals in turn. (2) The period of thirty- 
five or thirty-six days, i,€, about one-tenth 
of the year, during which each of the ten 
phi/lcB presided in turn over the Council 
and ecclSsla, The order was determined 
by lot. The presiding tribe was represented 
by its epistdtesy who was appointed by lot 
to preside for the day, and could not hold 
this office more than once in each year 
(Aristotle, On Constitution of Athens ^ 44).] 

Frjf^t&neis (sing. prytdnlSy “a presi- 
dent ^’). The name in various Greek free 
States for the highest officials. In many 
States, especially in early times, one, two, 
or five prytaneis ruled with almost kingly 
power. At Athens pryfanis was the name 
for the member of a body of officials who 


presided over that body when it had any 
public business to transact. This title 
was also given to the presidents of the 
nauerdHiv {q,v,)y and Council [who, with 
their epistdtes at their head, j>resided over 
the Council and eccUsla during the 5th 
century B.C. In the 4th century the 
presidential duties wore transferred to the 
proedrl and their epistates, (See Aristotle, 
Constitution of Athensy 44, pp. 163-4, ed. 
Sandy 8.)^ 

Pryt&neum (Gr., prUtdneidn), In many 
Greek towns, a public building consecrated 
to Hestia {q,v,)y and containing the State 
hearth. At Athens, it wae here that the 
State offered hospitable entertainment as a 
public compliment to foreign ambassadors, 
to Athenian envoys on their return from 
the successful discharge of their mission, 
also to citizens who had done good service 
to the State, especially to distinguished 
generals, and victors in the great Pan- 
hellenic games, and sometimes even to 
their descendants. In the case of those 
who were Athenian citizens, this privilege 
was usually granted for life. 

Psd.m&th6. A daughter of a king ot 
Argos, mother of Linus (q.v,) by Apollo. 

Psephisma. The Greek, and especially the 
Athenian, term for a resolution of the .people 
arrived at by voting. (See Ecclesia, l.j 

Pseudddipt^rds (“falsely dipteral’ ^). An 
epithet describing a temple which is sur- 
rounded on all four sides by only a single 
row of columns, placed at intervals which 
correspond to the position of the outer row 
of columns in a dipteral temple. {See 
Temples, fig, 6.) 

Pseud6p6ript6r6s (“falsely peripteraL’). 
An epithet of a temple in which the side 
columns were “ engaged ” in the wall of the 
cellay instead of standing out at a distance 
from it. (See Temples.) 

Psyche. In Greek mythology, the per- 
sonification of^ the human soul as the being 
beloved by Eros (Amor), She is repre- 
sented as a butterfly, or as a young maiden 
with butterfly’s wings, sometimes as pur- 
sued by Eros in various ways, or revenging 
herself on him, or united with him in the 
tenderest love. Apiilelus {q,v.)y in his tale 
of the Golden Ass [Met, iv 28 wi 24], has 
availed himself of this representation. He 
makes them the hero and heroine of an old 
popular tradition, in which a loving couple, 
after a sorrowful separation, are restored to 
one another for ever. The love-god causes 
the charming Psyche, the youngest of the 
three daughters of a king, to be carried off 
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by Zepliyrus to a secluded s2)oti, where he 
visits her at night alone, without being seen 
or recognised by her. Persuaded by her 
sisters, she transgresses his command, and 
wishes to S( () him, when the god immediately 
vanishes. Amid iiiiiumcrable troubles and 
.a{)}>alling trials she seeks her lover, till at 
length, purihed by the sufferings she has 
endured, she finds him again, and is united 
to him for ever. In the myth, as told by 
Apuleius, her daughter is called l^Utpias. 

Psychdmanteidn. A Greek term for an 
oracle of the dead. (See Oracles.) 

Psycli5pomp5s. The guider of souls, 
another name for Hermes. 

PtSrSlaus. King of the TSphii and Tel6- 
bSae in Acarnania. He was killed by his 
daughter Cfimaetho, who pulled out the 
golden hair, on the possession of which 
depended the immortality accorded him by 
PSseidon. (See Amphitryon.) 

PtdldmaBus. (1) Ptolemy J, called Sot^,r 
(“ saviour ” or “ jireserver son of Lagus, 
born 366 b.C. ; general of Alexander the 
Great, after whose death (323) he received 
Egypt as his province. He topk the royal 
title in 306. In the last years of his rule 
he founded the famous Museum and the 
great Librai*y of Alexandria, and attracted 
thither all the foremost poets and scholars 
of the time. He died in 283. While he was 
on the throne, he wrote a history of Alex- 
ander the Great, which was noteworthy for 
its accuracy, more especially in military 
detail, and for its avoidance of exaggera- 
tion. Among the works on Alexander it 
took the first place. Only comparatively 
short fragments of it have been preserved. 
Next to Arist5bulus, he is the principal 
authority for Arrian’s Andhdsis. 

(2) Claudius Ptolemams. A famous 
Greek mathematician, astronomer, and geo- 
grapher. He came from PtSlSmals Her- 
meiou [ruins at modern Menschic] in Upper 
Egypt, and lived and worked in the 2nd 
century a.d. The most important of his 
writings which have been preserved are : 

(a) GSOgrdpMcP^ HyphSgSsls (“ instruc- 
tions for the drawing of maps”), a geo- 
graphical work in eight books, the first of 
which contains the principles of mathe- 
matical geography and the drawing of maps, 
and the calculation of the longitudes and 
latitudes of places in the then known 
world; ii-vii contain tables of names of 
places in the maps described, arranged 
according to degrees and their subdivi- 
sions; viii contains an astronomical table 
of climates. This work is one of the 


chief sources of our knowledge of ancient 
geography. 

(6) His principal astronomical and mathe- 
matical work, in thirteen books, is called the 
Great Syidaxis of Astronooiy^ also known 
as the Almagest (from the Arabian transla- 
tion, Tabrir al Magesthi^ through which it 
first became known to the Western world). 
This gives (with corrections) a summary of 
the researches of the earlier astronomers, 
and describes the Ptolemaic system of the 
universe, with the earth as a fixed centre, 
the system which was not superseded till 
the time of Copernicus (1473-1543). 

(c) The Harmonics^ in three books; next 
to that of AristoxSnus the most important 
work on ancient music. Of his remaining 
works we may mention the Canon of Kings^ 
a fragment of his chronological tables, cal- 
culating in Egyptian years the duration of 
the reign of fifty-five kings: twenty Baby- 
lonians after Nabonassar (747 b.c.), ten 
Persians, thirteen Ptolemies, and the Roman 
emperors down to Antoninus Plus. 

l^blicani. The Romans giive this name 
to those who did business with the State 
by becoming contractors for public build- 
ings and for supplies, and to farmers of pub- 
lic lands, es])ecially those who fanue<i the 
public taxes (i^ectlgdlla) for a certain time, 
on jiayment of a fixed sum. In Rome, as 
indeed throughout the ancient world (cp. 
TEiiONiE), the collection of taxes w^as made, 
not by paid officials, but by farmers of taxes, 
who belonged to the equestrian order, as 
the senators wore excluded from such busi- 
ness. The farmers of taxes, by the im- 
mense profits which they made, became a 
politically powerful class of capitalists. 
As the various taxes in the different pro- 
vinces were let out as a whole by the 
censors, joint-stock companies were formed, 
socMidtes puhllcdnOrum, whoso members 
received a proportionate return for their in- 
vested capital. One member, the maheeps^ 
made a tender at the public auction, con- 
cluded the contract with the censors, and 
gave the necessary security. The duration 
of the contract was a lustrum^ i.e. the 
period between one censorship and another, 
in imperial times always five years; it 
began on the 15th of March. 

The general superintendence was given 
to a magister societatis in Rome, who 
vacated office every year ; the management 
of details was in the hands of numerous 
officials. 

According to the amount of the taxes 
farmed, the publicxini received special 
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iiaiues. The highefit class, di^ciirndnl^ were 
the fanners of the dt^cumd, the tenth part 
of the produce of the a^^riciiltural lands 
wliich had been taken from the old posses- 
sors. The iit^cudrii or script Ur (Irii^ were 
the iarmers of the scriptUra^ the tax levied 
for the use of the State pastures. The 
conductOrCs portdrlOrum were the farmers 
of the portOria^ the import and export dues, 
etc. In ox'der to make the greatest possible 
gain, the 2^uhlicani were guilty of the most 
grievous oppression of the provincials, whose 
only hope of relief lay in the governor, who 
was rarely able to help them for fear of 
these influential societies. Under the Em- 
pire the position of the provincials was 
improved ; for the emperor, as the govornor- 
in-chief of all the provinces, hoard the final 
appeal in the case of any grievances. In 
imperial times, the dccumani ceased to 
exist, and the letting out of taxes was en- 
trusted to the official boards specially con- 
cerned with them. 

Puhlllins Sjrus (f.c. **the Syrian”). A 
Roman writer of mimes {see Mime), a youn- 
ger contemporary and rival of Laberius; he 
flourished about 43 B.C. Probably born at 
Antioch in Syria, he came to Rome in early 
youth as a slave. On account of his wit he 
was liberated by his master, and received 
a careful education. As a writer of mimes 
and as an improviser, he was exceedingly 
popular, and, after the death of Laberius, 
held sole away on the stage. His mimes 
contained, in addition to the farcical humour 
of this sort of writing, a great number of 
short, witty sayings. Those were so much 
admired that the}'- were excerpted at an early 
date, and used in schools, while the pieces 
themselves were soon forgotten. 

In the Middle Ages these sayings were 
popular under the name of S6n$ca. We 
have an alphabetical collection of nearly two 
hundred of these apophthegms, bearing the 
title, Publilii Syri Mimi Sententire [e,g, 
“ Necesse est multos timeat, quern multi 
timent ” ; ‘‘ Beneficium accipere, libertatem 
est vendere ” ; and (the motto of the 
Edinburgh Revieiv) Index damnatur cum 
nocens absolvitur ”]. 

PtLdicitl&. The Roman goddess ' of 
modesty and chastity. She was at first wor- 
shipped in a chapel in Rome exclusively by 
the patrician matrons. When, in 296 B.C., 
the patrician Verglnia was excluded from this 
worship by her marriage with the plebeian 
consul Vdlumnius, she erected in her own 
house a chapel to the goddess, so that the 
plebeian matrons might w^orship there. 


• Afterwards this cult died out with the 
j decay of morals. In imperial times altars 
I were erected to Pudicitia in honour of the 
I empresses. The goddess was reprosonted 
as a draped matron, concealing her right 
' hand in her garment. 

Pulpitum. The stage of the Roman 
theatre. {See Theatre.) 

Farp1ir&. The finest and most costly 
dye of the ancients, a discovery of the 
Ph(»nicians; already knowui to the Greeks 
in the Homeric age. [This may be inferred 
from the frequent epithet porphyria 6s ap- 
plied to robes, rugs, etc.] It was also 
known to the Romans in the time of their 
kings. It was obtained from two kinds 
of shells in the Mediterranean Sea : (1) 
from the trumpet-shell (Gr. kdryx / Lat. 
hilclnum, niUrex) [—buccliilum Idpillus]’:, 
(2) from the true purple-shell (Gr. por- 
j)hyra ; Lat. purpura^ pcldgia) [—niurex 
brandaris or tribuliis]. These shells 
respectively contained in a diminutive 
bladder a small quantity of (1) scarlet 
coloured, (2) black and red coloured juice. 
The juice collected from a number of these 
shells was placed in salt [in the proportion 
of about one pint of salt to every seventy- 
five pounds avoirdupois of juice], and heated 
in metal vessels by the introduction of warm 
vapours ; then the raw material, wool and 
silk, was dyed in it. The best and dearest 
purple was always the Phoenician, especially 
that of Tyre, although it was prepared by 
other inhabitants of the Mediterranean. 
As the colour of the bucinum was not last- 
ing, it was not used by itself, but only in 
combination with the true purpura for 
producing certain varieties of purple dye. 
By mixing hncinum with black pHdglum^ 
the juice of the true purple-shell, the 
fashionable violet, called the “ amethyst ” 
purple was produced ; and, by a double pro- 
cess of dyeing, first in half-boiled pelagiuvi^ 
and then in bucinum^ Tyrian purple was 
produced. This had the colour of clotted 
blood, and when looked at straight ap- 
peared black, when held to the light it 
glowed with colour. A pound of violet 
wool cost in Caesar’s time 100 dSndrii 
(£4 7j?.), Tyrian purple wool above 1,000 
denarii (£43 10s.). By mixing pelagium 
with other matter, water, urine, and orchilla, 
the bright purple dyes, heliotrope-blue, 
mauve-blue, and violet-yellow, were ob- 
tained. Other colours were produced by 
the combination of the different methods of 
dyeing ; first dyeing the material with 
violet colour, purple dye, and scarlet (pro- 
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duccd by kermes [from the coccus lltcis ] ; 
then by using the Tyrian method, they 
obtained the t y riant hlnmn^ the Tyrian 1 
shell-purple, and the variety called the 
liysglniim [from Gr. hysgp. — di. variety of ! 
prlnos^ or quercus coccifiPra, (Pliny, iY. if. 
ix 124-141.) For further details, see 
Bliimner’s Technologic^ i 224-240). 

Purple robes were used at an early date 
by tlio Greeks as a mark of dignity. Even 
the Athenian archons wore purple mantles 
oflficially. In Rome at one time broad, at 
anotlicr narrow, stripes of purple on the 
toga and tunic served as marks of distinc- 
tion for senators, magistrate.^, and members 
of the equestrian order. The robes of the 
general were dyed in purple (see Paluda- 
mentum) ; so also was the gold-embroidered 
mantle worn by one who celebrated a 
triumph. For a long time home-purple was 
used ; Tyrian purple was not introduced till 
the middle of the 1st century B.C., and 
from that time it became a luxury. In 
spite of repeated attempts to check by 
imperial decrees the use of real purple 
among private individuals, robes trimmed 
with purple, or altogether dyed with it, 
became more and more used. Only a 
complete robe of blatta^ the finest kind of 
purple, of which there wore five varieties, 
was reserved as an imperial privilege, and 
any private persons who wore it were 
punished as being guilty of high treason. 
[Codex Theodosianus iv 40, I: purpura 
quai blatta vel oxyblntta vcl hydcinthind 
dicitur,] From the 2nd century a.d. the 
emperors took part in this lucrative in- 
dustry, and from the end of the 4th 
century A.D. the manufacture of the blatta 
became an imperial monopoly. 

PutSal. The Latin term for a circular 
stone inclosure, consisting of a dwarf wall, 
surrounding either (1) the mouth of a well, 
or (2) a spot struck by lightning. Italian 
superstition demanded that every flash of 
lightning which struck and was buried in 
the earth should have, as it were, a grave 
and a propitiatory offering, as in the case 
of a human being. According to the place 
where the flash fell, this offering was 
made, either by the State or by private 
individuals, in the earlier times according 
to the directions of the pontiflci^s^ at 
a later date after consultation with the 
Etruscan iKhmspicSs, The earth which 
was touched by the divine fire was care- 
full}' collected [Lucan i 606], and inclosed 
in a coffin constructed out of four side- 
pieces and without any bottom (this was 

D. c. A. 


the burying of the lightning). Then round 
the coffin a shaft, consisting of four walls 
and open at the top, was built up to 
the surface of the ground. A place which 
had thus been consecrated by the offering 
which the hnruspices made of a sheep two 
years old (bldens) was specially called a 
bidcntalj and was not allowed to bo dese- 
crated. According to the pontifical rite 
introduced by Numa, the propitiat<yy offer- 
ing consisted of onions, hair, and sardels. 
If a human being had been struck by 
lightning, his body was not burnt, but 
buried on the spot [Pliny, N, II, ii 145]. 
Such a spot was called a bklental^ and a 
propitiatory offering was 
made on his behalf [Festus, 
p. 27 ; Nonius, pp. 53, 26]. 

[The putealj with bay f | 1 

wreaths, 13 'res, and a pair \ } J 

of pincers, may be seen 
on coins of the gens 
Scrlbiinia (see cut). The '* rcjxKAL. 
ancient putml in the 
Forum, near the Arcus 
Fdbiclniis^ was repaired by Scriboiiiiis Libo, 
whence it was called the Putcal LibOnis or 
Puteal Scribonianu't\i, In its neighbour- 
hood he erected a tribunal for the praitor, 
which led to its becoming the resort of 
litigants, money-lenders, etc. (Ilor., Sat, ii 
6,35,i:p. i 19, 8; Cic., Pro Sestio 18).] 

Patous. The fountain in a Roman house. 
(See House.) 

Fj^d.n6psl&. A festival celebrated at 
Athens on the seventh day of Pydnl^pslon^ 
the end of October, in honour of the departing 
god of summer, Apollo. The festival received 
its name from the cooked beans which wore 
offered to the god as firstfruits of autumn. 
Another firstfruit offering of this festival 
was the EiresiOne, a branch of olive or bay, 
bound with purple and white wool, and 
hung about with all sorts of autumn fruits, 
pastry, and small vessels full of honey, 
wine, and oil. This branch was borne by 
a boy whoso parents wore both alive; a 
song, which bore the same name EiresionCf 
was sung, while he was escorted by a pro- 
cession to the temple of the god, where the 
wreath was deposited as a votive offering. 
Other branches were hung at the doors of 
the houses. In later times this festival 
was also kept as a mark of gratitude for 
the safe return of Theseus from Crete, 
which was supposed to have taken place on 
this day ; and the cooking of the beans was 
regarded as commemorating the cooking 
of the scanty remains of the provisions of 
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his ships. [In the ancient calendar of the 
Attic festivals built into the wall of the 
metropolitan church at Athens, the fostiv«al 
of the Pyanepsia is represented by a youth 
carrying the Eiresione. See cut in Miss 
Harrison’s Mythology ^ ctc.^ of Athens^ p. 
168 ; ib, cxxxv.j Besides Apollo, the HOrw 
were worshipped at the Pyanepsia with 
offerings and invocations, as the goddesses 
of the ^lessings of the year. 

Pygm&lldn. (1) In Greek mythology a 
king of Cyprus, who became so enamoured 
of the statue of a maiden which he himself 
was carving in ivory that he llmplored 
AphrSdite to endue it with life. When the 
goddess granted his prayer, he married the 
maiden, and she bore to him a son named 
PaphQs [Ovid, Met. x 243]. 

(2) See Dido. 

Pygme. Boxing. (See Gymnastics.) 

Pj^l&des. Son of Strnphius, king of 
Ph&nOte, near Parnassus, and of Anaxlbia, 
a sister of Agftmemnon ; famous on account 
of his faithful friendship with Orestes 
Iq.v.). He was the husband of Electra. 

Pylagdra. See Amphtctyons. 

Pyr&mxis and Thisbe. Two Babylonian 
lovers, the children of hostile neighbours. 
As their parents declined to sanction their 
marriage, they could only converse with 
one another through a crevice in a wall 
common to both houses. On one occasion 
they had agreed to meet at night at a mul- 
berry tree near the city. Thisbe arrived 
there first, but, while fleeing from a lion, 
stained with the blood of his prey, she 
dropped her veil ; this the beast tore and 
befouled with blood. Pyramus, finding the 
veil, killed himself in despair at the sup- 
posed death of his beloved. When Thislje, 
returning from her flight, found his corpse, 
she also killed herself with his sword. The 
fruit of the mulberry tree was coloured by 
their blood, and has ever since borne the 
same hue [Ovid, Met. iv 55J. 

Pyrlphlfigfithon. A river of the nether 
world. (See Hades, Realm of.) 

Pyrrha. Daughter of Eplmetheus, wife 
of Douc&llon, with whom she alone escaped 
the flood which bears his name. (See 
Deucalion.) 

Pyrrhic Dance (Gr. PyrrlcM). A mimic 
war-dance among the Greeks, representing 
attack and defence in battle. It originated 
with the Dorians in Crete, who traced it 
back to the CuretSs, and in Sparta, whore 
it was traced to the Dioscuri. In Sparta, 
where boys of five years old were trained | 
for it, it formed a chief part of the festival 


of the Gyrnndpcedla. The war-dance per- 
formed at Athens at the Panathenaic fes- 
tival celebrated Athene as the victor over 
the Giants. 

In the Roman imperial times the Pyrrhic 
dance was a kind of dramatic ballet, which 
was performed by dancers, male and 
female, and represented (like the Roman 
pantomime) mythological subjects, taken 
frequently from the legend of Dionysus, 
such as the march of the god against the 
Indians, the doom of Pentheus, but also 
from other sources, such_ as the judgment 
of Paris and the fate of Icarus. For these 
erformances the emperors frequently 
rought to Rome from Asia, the home of 
this dance, boys and girls of noble birth ; 
but there wore also dancers, male and 
female, who were brought up to it as a 
regular trade. At times the Pyrrhic dance 
was performed in the amphitheatre by cri- 
minals especially trained for this purpose. 

Pyrrhon. A Greek philosopher of Elis, 
who flourished about 365-275 b.o. ; the 
founder of Scepticism. (See Philosophy.) 

Pythagdras. (1) The Greek philosopher; 
born on the island of SamOs about 580 n.c., 
son of Mnosarchus. He is said to have been 
the first man who called himself a “ philo- 
sopher,” or lover of wisdom. The certain 
facts about his life are extraordinarily few, 
since in the course of time* his life became 
obscured by a web of legend and tradition, 
as is shown by the biographies of the 
Neoplatonists lambllchus and Porphyrins. 

As the story goes, he was a disciple of 
Pherecydes of SyrSs, and spent a large 
part of his earlier life on journeys, during 
which he studied the civilization and the 
mystic lore of the East, and especially the 
wisdom of the Egyptians. When, on his 
return to Samos, he found his country 
under the yoke of the tyrant P6lycrates, 
he migrated to Lower Italy, and settled in 
529 at Cr5ton. Here, in order to bring 
about a political and social regeneration of 
the Lower Italian towns, which had been 
ruined by the strife of parties, he founded 
a society, whose members were pledged to a 
pure and devout life, to the closest friend- 
ship with each other, to united action in 
upholding morals and chastity, as well as 
order and harmony in the common weal. 
The aristocratic tendency of this society 
caused a rising of the popular party in 
Croton, in which Pythagoras, with 300 of 
his adherents is supposed to have perished ; 
according to other accounts, he marched 
with a few followers to Mfitapontum, where 
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he died soon afterwards (604). Pythagoras 
lias loft nothing of his teaching in a writ- 
ten form. The Golden Sayings which bear 
Ills name are certainly not genuine, though 
they may have originated at an early date. 
They consist of seventy-one maxims written 
in hexameters, with little to commend them 
as poetry. 

It follows then that there is as much un- 
certainty about the system of Pythagoras as 
about his life, for it is impossible to ascertain 
which of the precepts of the Pythagorean 
school are duo to himself, and which are 
later additions by his disciples. Wo can 
only ascribe to him with certainty the 
doctrine (1) of the transmigration of souls, 
and (2) of number as the principle of the 
harmony of the universe and of moral life ; 
and, further, certain religious and moral 
precepts. The first disciple of Pythagoras 
who described his philosophical system in 
writing was Pldldldus, either of Croton 
or Tarentiim, a contemporary of Socrates 
(about 430 n.c.). Of this document, which 
was written in the Doric dialect, we possess 
only a few fragments. ArchJjtds of Taren- 
tum was another important follower of this 
school. He was a friend of Plato, and was 
distinguished as a general, statesman, and 
mathematician. He flourished about 400- 
3(i5, but the fragments which boar his name 
are not genuine. The sanie^may be said of 
the writings attributed to Ocellns Lucdnus 
and to TlinwuH of Locri, Concerning the 
Nature of the Universe and Concerning the 
/S'o?tZ,and of the seven letters of ThMno, the 
supposed wife of Pythagoras, Concerning 
the Education of Children^ Jealousy^ The 
Management o f the Household^ etc. 

(2) A Greek scidptor of Rhegium in 
Lower Italy, who flourished in the second 
half of the 5th century B.c. He devoted 
himself exclusively to working in bronze. 
Ilis favourite subjects wore statues of 
heroes and of the victors in athletic games. 
Striving after an exact imitation of nature, 
ho is said to have been the first to express 
the sinews and veins. He also rendered 
the hair of the head more carefully than 
his predecessors, and, in the pose of his 
statiies, paid S})ecial attention to symmetry 
and rhythm. [Pliny, N, II. xxxiv 53, vii 


152 ; Pausanias, vi 4 § 3, 6 § 1, 6 § 4, 7 § 10, 
18 § 1.] • 

Fythia. (1) TJie prophetess of Aj)oIlo at 
Delphi. {Sec Delphic Oracle.) 

(2) The Pythian games. Next to the 
Olympic games, the most important of the 
four Greek national festivals. From 580 
B.c. they were held on the Crissamn plain 
below Delphi. They took place once in four 
years, in the third year of each Olympiad, 
in the Delphic month Ruciitius (the middle 
of August). Before this time (58G b.c.) 
there fced to take place at Del])hi itself, 
once in eight years, a great festival in 
honour of Apollo, in which the minstrels 
vied with one another in singing, to the 
accompaniment of the cMhdra^ a pgean in 
praise of the god, under the direction 
of the Delphic priests. After the first 
Sacred War, when the Crissa^an plain be- 
came the property of the priesthood, the 
Amphictyons introduced festivals once in 
four years, at which gymnastic contests 
and foot-races took place, as well as the 
customary musical contest. This contest 
also was further developed. Besides 
minstrels who sang with the cithara^ 
players on the flute, and singers to ac- 
companiment of the flute, took part in it 
(the last-named, however, for a short time 
only). The gymnastic and athletic con- 
tests, which wore nearly the same as those 
held at Olympia, yielded in significance 
to the musical ceremonies, and of these the 
Pythian n6m6s was the most important. 
It Avas a composition for the flute, worked 
out on a prescribed scheme, and celebrating 
the battle of Apollo with the dragon 
Python, and his triumph. At first the 
prize for the victor was of some substan- 
tial value, but at the second festival it took 
the form of a wreath from the sacred bay 
tree in the Vale of Tempe. The victor 
also received, as in the other contests, a 
palm-branch. The judges were chosen by 
the Amphictyons. The Pythian, like the 
Olympic games, were probably not discon- 
tinued till about 394 a.d. 

Python. A monstrous ser}>ent produced 
by Giea, which haunted the caves of Par- 
nassus. It was slain by Apollo with his first 
arrows. {See Apollo and Delphic Oracle.) 


Q 


Cluadrans ( = terunctus). A Roman copper 
coin, a quarter of an as — 3 uncXce. {See 
Coinage, 2.) The quadrans was the usual 


price paid for a bath. [It was equivalent 
to about half a farthing.] 

Quadriga {Latin). A chariot drawn by 
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four horses, used in battle and in athletic 
games. (See Circus, (tames of.) Tlie cut 



QUADUIGA. 

(Syracuwaii decadrachma.) 

represents a quadriga with weapons as the 
prize of victory, 

Quadrlgarius. A Roman annalist. {See 
Annalists.) 

Qusesltor. The Roman title of the pre- 
sident of an extraordinary or ordinary 
criminal court (qiuvstifi extraordtndria or 
pcrpHua). According to Sulla’s rules of j 
procedure, six prtetors chosen for criminal 
cases presided, and, when this number was 
not sufliciont, additional judges, indices 
queestiOnis^ were ])rovidcd. 

Ctuaestid. The Roman term for a court 
of inquiry, either vxiraordlndria^ an ex- 
traordinary commission appointed by the 
senate or people for special criminal (;ases, | 
or pcrptiila^ an ordinary criminal court for I 
certain delinod offences. The first court of i 
this kind was held B.c. 149 to try a case of 


c , chicanery. {See Caldmnia.) The case was 
t I begun by the postulatlo^ a request, with a 
/ statement of the crime and name of the 
I accused, for permission to prosecute, made 
J to the praetor at an open sitting in the 
j market-place. If several persons offered 
themselves as accusers, the choice was made 
by dlvlndtio {q.v., 2). But, besides the 
principal accuser, others were allowed, who 
signed the indictment, and w^ere therefore 
called subscript ores. When permission had 
been obtained, there followed the nOrnlnis 
dekltio, the handing in of the indictment ; 
the rcccptlo and inscriptio, the reception 
and entry of the same in the official list by 
the praetor ; the interrdgdtto, the examina- 
tion (also by the praetor) of the accused, who 
was now rcns {q.v.). Unless he pleaded 
guilty, or clearly proved his innocence, the 
dici dictJo, or date of hearing the case, was 
fixed, at the earliest in ten days, in special 
cases not till 100 days later. It was the duty 
of the com])lainant to collect in the mean- 
time the necessary evidence and witnesses, 
and for this purpose he received an official 
authorization. At the sitting of the court, 
which was held publicly, by the sworn 
judges (cognltto), after the judges and 
parties had been cited, the accuser de- 
livered his accusation in a continuous 
speech, the subscripfores followed him, then 
the accused and his pdtroni. The duration 
of those speeches {actlOuCs) was at first 
unlimited, but afterwards, to correct the 
abuse of this privilege, a water-clock was 


extortion. 

In course of time, by the laws of Gains 
Gracchus and ot' Sulla, the number of these 
tribunals was increased. In Cicero’s time 
there were eight ordinary courts to try 
cases of extortion, high treason {mdicstds), 
embezzlement { 2 ?i^cfihltus), unlawful canvass- 
ing for an office {ambitus), violence {vis), 
assassination, poisoning, and forgery. Every 
quiestio had a president {see Qu^:sitor), 
either one of the prfetors chosen by lot, or 
when the number of these was not sufficient, 
a index qiuvstldnls, in addition to a cer- 
tain number of sworn judges. {See Judex.) 

It was open to any one except to women, 
infants, and those who were infdmes, to 
begin a criminal prosecution, even if ho 
himself had not been the party injured. 
There was no public prosecutor; but the 
State, by means of pecuniary rewards and 
conferring of dignities, encouraged the 
prosecution of criminals. If, however, the 
accused party was found innocent, it was 
open to him to prosecute his accuser for 


introduced, which limited the time of each 
speaker ; the time allowed for the defence 
was about a third greater than that for the 
accusation. Then followed the proof {prd- 
bdtlo) of the case. For this documents, 
circumstantial evidence, and declarations of 
witnesses were used. Next, unless the case 
was adjourned for the production of further 
proof {amplMtlo), or for a new trial on the 
third day {compSrendlndtlo), the votes of 
the judges on the question of guilt or inno- 
cence were taken. The voting was usually 
in secret. The judges received from the 
president wooden tablets covered with 
wax, on the one side inscribed with a C 
{condermio, I condemn), on the other with 
an- A {absolve, I acquit). They erased one 
of these letters and threw the tablets into 
an urn. [In cases where they were unable 
to decide respecting the guilt or innocence 
of the accused, they could signify the same 
by writing on the tablet the letters N. L., 
71071 llquH.] 

The result of the voting was then formally 
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proclaimed by the president ; and if a fine 
was inflicted, the ^imount {lltls ccstlmdtlo) 
was then decided % the president and the 
sworn judges. A man once acquitted could 
not be re-tried for the same offence unless 
his acquittal had been procured by collusion 
{see Pr^evabicatio) of the accuser. There 
was no way of altering the verdict of the 
sworn judges ; and the punishment was ex- 
acted immediately after the sentence had 
been given. If it was one of degradation 
{ hif(lmia\ or exile {interdicMo dquee et ignis^ 
see Exilium, 2), the man so punished could 
he reinstated in the rights he had forfeited 
[restitutio in integrum). This was done by 
a decree of the people ; in later times, by 
the emperor’s pardon. These courts of 
sworn judges lasted till the beginning of 
the 3rd centur}’^ a.d. 

Quaestors {qmvstor from qucesltor, the 
investigator, searcher). The Latin term 
originally given to two officials chosen by 
tlie king; they had to track any one suspected 
of a capital offence. In the time of the 
Republic they performed the same office 
i‘or the consuls, by whom they were chosen 
every year. When the administration of 
justice in criminal cases came into the hands 
ol' the cdmitla centurldfa^ the quaestors 
received, in addition to their old privilege 
of pleading by the mandate of the consuls, 
which they lost later, the management of 
the State treasury {cerdrium) in the temple 
of Saturn. They became recognised offi- 
cials when they were elected at the comitia 
trlbflta under the j)rcsideucy of the consuls 
(probably about 447 B.C.). The quaestors 
had no regular badges of office. In 421 their 
number was doubled, and the plebeians were 
granted the right of appointing to the office 
of quaestor, though they did not exercise it 
till twelve years later. The four quaestors 
shared their duties, so that two of them acted 
as masters of the treasury {quevstores cerdrii) 
and remained in the city (hence their name 
quwstOres urhani\ while the other two 
accompanied the consuls on campaigns, in 
order to administer the military chest. 

It was part of the duty of the two former 
to collect the regular revenues of State 
(taxes and custom-dues) and the extraordin- 
ary revenues (fines, levies for war, and money 
produced by the sale of booty) ; further, to 
make payments, which might not be made 
to the consuls except by special permission 
of the Senate ; to contjol the accounts of in- 
come and expenditure, which were managed 
under their responsibility by a special class 
of officials {scrjbip ) ; to make arrangements 


for public burials, for the erecting of monu- 
ments, for the entertainment of foreign 
ambassadors, etc., at the expense of the 
treasury. Further, they preserved at their 
place of business — the temple of Saturn — 
the military standards, also the laws, the 
decrees of the Senate, and the qdP.bisclta^ 
and kept a register of the swearing in of 
the officials, which took place there. 

After the subjection of Italy, four more 
quaestors were appointed, in 2G7 B.c. They 
were stationed in different parts of Italy, 
at firsif at Ostia and Arlmlnum, probably 
to supervise the building of fleets. Sulla 
increased their number to twenty, ten of 
whom were appointed, in the place of the 
previous two, to accompany the proconsuls 
and propraetors to the provinces, two to 
help the consul who remained in the city, 
and two to help the other two original 
quaestors at their work in the city. The 
qiuestors employed in the provinces (Sicily 
alone had two of these, stationed at Syra* 
cuse and IjYlyffifeum respectively) were 
principally occupied with finance; they 
managed the provincial treasury, and de- 
frayed out of it the expenses of the army, 
the governor, and his retinue ; any surplus 
they had to pay in to the State treasury at 
Rome, and to furnish an exact statement 
of accounts. The governor might appoint . 
them his deputies, and if he died they as- 
sumed the command ; in both of these cases 
they acted })ro pnvtdre^ i.e. as propraetors 
{q-v.). Caesar raised their number to forty, 
in order to be able to reward a greater 
number of his adherents ; for the office gave 
admittance to the Senate, and the position 
of quaestor was looked upon as the first 
step in the official career. The ago defined 
by law was from twenty-seven to thirty 
years. When the beginning of the magis- 
terial year was fixed for January 1st, the 
quaBStors assumed office on December 5th, 
on which day the quaestors in the 
riuin decided by lot what the work of each 
should be. 

Even under the Empire, when the nor- 
mal number of quaestors was increased to 
twenty and the ago reduced to twenty-five, 
the office of quaestor remained the first 
step to higher positions in the State. But 
the power of the quiestors grew more limi- 
ted as the management of the treasury was 
entrusted to special prcefecti cerarii^ so 
that the city quaestors had only charge of 
the archives, to which the supervision of 
the paving of streets was added. After 
the division of the T^^ovinces between the 
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emperor and the Senate, qumstors wore onlj' ]\IiJXi(’n*iUM), corresponding to the Roman 
employed in the senatorial provinces, and censors. 

were not abolished till the constitution of duinqufiremes. Roman ships ( 7 .V.) with 
the provinces in general was altered by five banks of oars. 

Diocletian. Pour quaestors were told off Qiuntnian(d/«/*c?^si^(l 6 h «5 
for service to the consuls. The two qiim- The celebrated Roman rhetorician, born 
tores pnnclpis^ or Augusti^ were a new about 35 a.d. at Calagurris in Spain. After 
creation ; they were officers assigned to the he liad received his training as an orator 
emperors, if the latter were not consuls, in at Rome, he went home about 59 a.D. but 
which case they ould already be entitled returned again to Rome in 68 A.D. in the 
to two qua?stors. As secretaries to the train of Galba. He there began to practise 
emperor, they had to read his decrees to as an advocate, and also gave instruction in 
the Senate at its sittings. Trom these rhetoric. In this latter ca;^ 
quaestors was developed, in the time of such fame that he was able to open a school 
Constantine, the quwstor sacri pdlatli, the of rhetoric in the reign of Vespasian and 
chancellor of the Empire. received payment from the State. After 

(luattftorviri. The Roman term for an twenty years’ work he retired from his 
official body consisting of four men. {See jniblic duties in a.d. 90, and after some time 
ViGiNTlSEXviRi.) I devoted himself to the education of the 

UuiDdecimvIn. The Roman term for an 1 grandchildren of Domltilla, Domitian’s 
official body consisting ol fifteen men, espe- sister, for which he was rewarded by the 
cially that appointed for the inspection of emperor with the rank of consul. Though 
theSibylhne books. (See Sibyllas.) materially ])rosperous, his happiness was 

Quinquatrus. A festival celebrated at disturbed by the loss of his young wife and 
Rome OD the 19 tb of March, In honour of 1 his two sons. [He died between 97 and 
Mars and (in a greater degree) of Minerva, j KX) a.d.] 

whose temple had been founded on this ! Of his works on rhetoric, composed in his 
day on tho Avon tine. An incoi'rect ex- j later years, wo possess the one that is most 
planation of the name quinqiiatrns, which j important, that on the training of an orator 
means the fifth day after the ides, led to (De InsiXtutidnS OrdtOrXd) in twelve books, 
the festival in honour of Minerva being This he wrote in two years; but it was not 
afterwards prolonged to five days. It was until after repeated revision that he pub- 
celebrated by all whose employment was lished it, just before tho death of Domitian 
under the protection of the goddess, such in 96. He dedicated it to his friend, the 
as teachers and their pupils. The latter orator Victorius Marcellus, that he might 
obtained a holiday during the festival, and use it for the education of his son 
began a new course of study when it was This work gives a complete course of in- 
over. The former received at this time stniction in rhetoric, including all that 
their yearly stipend — the nilnerval. The is necessary for training in practical elocu- 
festival of Minerva was also celebrated by lion, from the preliminary education of 
women and children (in their capacity of boyhood and earliest youth to the time of 
spinners and weavers), by artisans and artists appearance in public. It describes a per- 
of every kind, and by poets and painters, feet orator, who, according to Quintilian, 
The first day of the festival was celebrated should be not only skilful in rhetoric, but 
with sacrifices by the State in honour of the also of good moral character, and concludes 
founding of the temple. On the following with practical advice. Especially interesting 
days tho gladiators performed, and there is the first book, which gives the principles 
were social gatherings in the houses. On of training and instruction, and the tenth 
June 13 the minor qjiinqnatrus took place, book, for its criticisms on the Greek and 
This festival lasted three days. It was Latin prose authors and poets recommended 
celebrated by tlie guild of the flute-players, to the orator for special study. [Many 
an important and numerous body at Rome, of these criticisms, however, are not 
They honoured the goddess as their special original.] Quintilian’s special model, and 
patroness by meeting at her temple, by his main authority, is Cicero, whose clas- 
masked processions through the city, and sical style, as opposed to the debased style 
by a banquet in the temple of Jupiter of the of his own time, he igiitates successfully in 
Capitol. his work. A collection of school exercises, 

Quinquennales. The officials chosen every (d^clamatXOries) which bears his name is 
five years in the Italian municipalities (see probably not by him, but by one of his 
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pupils. [The most recent editor, however 
(Constantine Eittor, 1884), regards the great 
bulk of them as genuine.] 

Quintus SmyrnaBUs. A Greek epic poet 
of Smyrna. Towards the end of the 
4th century a.d., he composed a bald imita- 
tion of Homer, entitled the PosthdmMcdj 
in fourteen books, a continuation of the 
Iliad after the manner of the cyclic epic 
writers from the death of Hector to the 
shipwreck of the Achaeans on their journey 
home. 

Qulrinus. The Sabine name of Mars, as 
the god who brandished the lance (from 
Sabine cwm= Latin quiriSf the lance). 
The Sabines worshipped him under this 
name as the father of the founder of their 
old capital, CUrSs^ just as the Ilomans 
honoured Mars as the father of Komiilus. 
When the Sabines migrated to Eome, they 
took the cult and the name of tlie god of 
theii; race to their new abode on the 


Quirinal hill. In this way Quirinus, 
though identical with Mars, had a distinct 
and separate worship on the slope of the 
Quirinal. He possessed a temple with 
priests {see Flamen and SAlIi) and a special 
festival. When, in the course of time, 
their connexion was forgotten, Quirinus 
was identified with the deified Eomulus, 
the son of Mars. For Janus Quirinus see 
Janus. 

Quirites (derivation uncertain). The 
name of the oldest inhabitants of Eome, the 
Latin Bamni^s and the Sabine Titles taken 
together. Afterwards it became the name 
of the Eoman people (pdimlus ROrndnus 
Qulrltliim or populus Hovianus Quirites) 
in home affairs, while Romani was used in 
connexion with foreign affairs. Quirites 
was also used to indicate peaceable citizens, 
or civilians, as opposed to soldiers (milites) 
[Tac. Ann, i 42; Suet. Jul, 70; Lucan v 
358]. 


R 


Races. /Sfee Chariots; Circus, Games 
OF ; Hippodrome. For footraces, see Gym- 
nastics. 

Raeda (or nTda, wrongly spelt rhdda). 
The Eoman travelling-carriage with four 
wheels. {Cp, Chariots, 2.) 

Ramnes. One of the three old patrician 
tribes at Rome. {See Patricians.) 

Rdcitatioues. At Eome books were some- 
times read aloud before their publication. 
This custom was introduced in the time of 
Augustus by AsTnIus Polllo. At first these 
readings took place only before friends 
specially invited ; afterwards they were 
publicly announced, and were held before 
great assemblies, either in the theatre or 
at the public baths or in the Forum, admis- 
sion being open to all. Introduced, in the 
first instance, with a view to obtaining 
the criticisms of the audience, to help the 
author in his final revision of his work, 
they soon became of such importance that 
they determined the success of the work 
io recited. At the same time second-rate 
talent was often blinded to its imperfections 
by the exaggerated applause of a clique. 
In the time of the younger Pliny these 
recitations were so much in fashion that 
[in the April of a particular year] hardly 
a day passed without one. [Rp. i 13 § 
1. Cp.iiil § 5; 18 § 4; v 17 § 4; vii7; 
Juvenal, i 3; iii 9; vii 70, with Mayor’s 


note.) They seem to have continued till 
the 6th century a.d. 

RScognitiO of the Eoman knights, see 
Equites. 

RSchpdratdres. The Eoman term for a 
sworn committee, or board, of three to five 
members, convened by the praetor. Such a 
board had to adjudicate at Rome and in tlie 
provinces in money cases (more especially 
on claims for compensation and damages). 
At first only cases between Romans and 
foreigners were hoard in this way, and 
were settled within ten days. Afterwards 
a board of this kind decided on all legal 
points which had to be settled promptly. 

Reglftlgium. A Eoman festival cele- 
brated on Feb. 24th, to commemorate the 
expulsion of the kings. At this festival 
the rex sacrorum offered sacrifice on the 
c^mltlum^ and then hastily fled. {See Ekx 
Sacrorum.) [Probably in this case, as in 
many others, the sacrifice was originally 
regarded as a crime. The fact that the 
SAlii were present is recorded by Fostiis 
{s.v, Eegifugium). Possibly their presence 
had the same significance as the ceremony 
of leaping, etc., performed by them in 
March, presumably with a view to driving 
evil demons away from the city {Classical 
RevieWj v 51 5).] 

Rdlegatio. Banishment from Rome, in 
imperial times a milder form of exile {see 
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Defortatio). which did not aflfect the | 
rights as a citizen of a man sentenced to it. 

Religion. (I) The gods of the Greeks were ! 
originally personification ^ of the powers of j 
nature, limited in their activity to that I 
province of nature from the phenomena of 
which they are derived. As these phe- 
nomena were regarded as acts or sutTerings 
of the gods in question, a cycle of myths 
was thus developed. In the minds of the 
people, the special significance of these 
myths necessarily vanished in proportion as 
the original connexion of the gods with the 
phenomena of nature recoded to the back- 
ground, while greater prominence was given 
to the conception of the gods as personal 
beings holding sway, primarily in their own 
province of nature^ and then beyond those 
liniitSj and no longer exclusively in con- 
nexion with the powers of nature. In the 
oldest records of the intellectual life of 
Greece — the Homeric poems — this transition 
has already been carried out. The Homeric 
deities are exclusively occupied with the 
governing of mortals, whose whole life is 
represented as being under their influence; 
while traces of the old connexion with the 
phenomena of nature are rarely found, and the 
old myths had long since become unintelli- 
gible tales, in which the actions of the gods 
appeared unreasonable and immoral, since 
their meaning was no longer clear. In 
regard to religion, *as in other matters, the 
Homeric poems are of the utmost impor- 
tance; for if ill historical times a certain uni- 
formity prevails in the representation of the 
deities, this may be traced in no small de- 
gree to the influence of Homer and of other 
oets (especially Hesiod) who were under 
is influence, and who gave distinct form 
to the vague representations of an earlier 
time. Nevertheless this uniformity only 
existed in a general way, in detail there was 
the greatest confusion, for the Greeks never 
attained to a uniform religious S3"stem and 
to fixed religious dogma. They possessed 
only a contradictory and ambiguous mytho- 
logy. The only thing which was com- 
paratively established, was the traditional 
worship ; but in tliis tliere was great diver- 
sity of place and time. 

The common belief was, that the gods 
were superhuman, though they were like 
mortals in form and in the ordinary neces- 
sities of life (food, drink, sleep) ; that they 
had power over nature and human beings ; 
that all good and evil came from them ; that 
their favour could be obtained by behaviour 
which was pleasing to them, and lost by 


that which displeased them. Among the 
Greek gods there was no representative of 
evil, neither in popular belief was there one 
of absolute perfection and holiness ; and the 
deities were represented as ceing subject to 
moral weakness and deviation from right* 
— a belief which was fostered by the tra- 
ditional mythology. The gods possessed 
immortalit}', but did not exist from the 
beginning of all things. 

In the opinion of the Greeks, the ruling 
race of gods, the Olympians— so called from 
their abode, Olympus — were the third race 
of gods. The first ruler was Uranus 
(Heaven), who, by his mother Gwa (Earth), 
wdio bore him spontaneously, himself be- 
came the father of the Titans. He was ex- 
pelled bv his son Cronus^ whose daughters^ 
by his sister lihifUj were IlesUa^ 
and Hera^ and his sons, Hades (Piuto), 
Poseidon, and Zeus. He was himself 
expelled by his last-named son. When 
Zeus, by the aid of his brothers and sisters, 
had overcome the Titans, who rebelled 
against the new order of things, he divided 
the world with his brothers. 'The earth 
and Olympus remained common property ; 
Hades obtained the netherworld; Pdseidoii, 
tlie sea; Zeus, the heavens; and, as being 
the strongest and wisest, he also had autho- 
rity over all the otlier gods, who worked 
his will, received from him their oflicies « 
and spheres of action, and served him as 
helpers in the government of the universe. 
According to this division of province, tho 
gods are divided into tho divinities of 
heax'en and earth and sen. 

As in all religions, founded on nature, so 
with the Greeks, tho gods of heaven take 
the first |)lace. They are specially called 
Olympians ; and, in contrast to the gods 
of the earth and sea, are called tho gods 
above, or tho upper gods. Tho principal 
deities after Zeus are IlCra, Athene, Apollo, 
Artemis, Aphrodite, Hdplurstus, A^'Cs, 
HcrniCs, and ITestia. Round them are 
grouped a number of minor deities, who 
either escort and serve tho upper gods (as, 
for instance, TMmis, and the llorae., the 
Graces, the Muses, ErOs, Nike, Iris, IlCbe, 

\ Ganymede), or else represent distinct phe- 
nomena of the heavens, as Ilellds (the sun), 
Sel€nC (the moon), Eos (the dawn); or exe- 
cute special services in the heaven-ordained 
government of the universe, as the goddess 
of birth, Eilcithyia, the healing god, AselP- 
pius, and the goddesses of destiny {Mtrra 
NPmesis, TychC). The gods of the sea, 
besides Poseidon and his sj)ouse Am]>hi- 
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trite and his son TrltOn^ are Oci^dnus and 
his offspring, Ni}.reus and the Nereids^ PrO- 
tcus^Ino {Leuc6tMa\Md%certe8 {PdlmmOn\ 
Glaucus {Pontius). The gods of the earth 
are Ocea herself, RMa (CybH^), Dionysus, 
Pridpusy Pan, the Nymphs and Satyrs, 
Demctfr and her daughter Persi^phone, 
with hor spouse Hades {Pluto). The last 
two are the rulers of ^the nether world, to 
which Ilecdte and the Erinyes also belong. 

The number of beings regarded as deities 
was never clearly defined. From the ear- 
liest times in Greece we find deities wor- 
shipped in one place, who were not known 
in another. But some of these, as Dionysus 
and Pan, became common property in course 
of time ; and, the more lasting and more 
extensive the intercourse became with other 
peoples, more especially in the colonies, the 
introduction of foreign deities became 
greater. Some of these were identified with 
the gods already worshipped, while others 
preserved their original attributes, subject, 
of course, to modifications, to suit the spirit 
of the Greeks. This aptitude for natura- 
lising foreign religions declined more and 
more as Greece ceased to flourish. On the 
other hand, some original deities lost their 
independence, and wore merged into others, 
such as Helios and Apollo, Selene and 
Artemis. In the popular belief of the })ost- 
Homoric time, another numerous class of 
superhuman beings sprang up, which were 
regarded as being between gods and men, 
the demons (Gr. Daimones) and Heroes (7.V.). 

As to their nature and their number, there 
was less uniformity than in the case of the 
real gods. The Heroes liad only local im- 
portance. Even in the case of the gods uni- 
versally worshipped, it was by no means 
all (not even the most important) that had 
a place everywhere in the public worship. 
In the case of certain gods, their worship 
was only exceptional ; and those gods who 
by order of the State were worshipped in 
any particular place did not necessarily enjoy 
for ever the position to which they were 
entitled. Even Zeus, who was universally 
regarded as the highest of the gods, and 
figured in the cult of most of the different 
States was not himself worshipped as su- 
preme ; but those gods who had always had 
the first place in the cult of the respective 
States, took precedence over him, and these 
were not always divinities of pre-eminent 
importance. In Athens, Pallas Athene was 
worshipped as the principal deity, Hera in 
Argos; among the Dorians, especially at 
Delphi, Apollo ; among the lonians, Posei- 


' don ; at Rhodes, Helios ; at Naxos, Diony- 
sus ; at Tliespise, Eros, at Orchdm<5nus, the 
Charitgs (or Graces). Even in the case of 
the same deities, the local customs often 
differed considerably, in respect of the 
names that were given to them, their attri- 
butes, and the form of worship. These 
differences were due, partly to local causes 
and local opinions, partly to foreign in- 
fluence ; and were occasionally so consider- 
able, that doubts arose whether different 
deities were not really represented under 
the same name, as, for instance. Aphrodite. 

The deities were supposed to bo specially 
gratified by the careful observance of the 
traditional ritual. This continued to be 
carried on according to ancient custom, so 
that the details of these ancient cults were 
often curious, and their connexion with the 
religious ideas on which they rested was 
often unintelligible. However, with the 
' development of morality the view began 
to prevail, that the observance of duties 
towards the State and fellow men was also 
favoured by the gods as guardians of the 
providential order of the world; but, in the 
eyes of the multitude, the principal mean- 
ing of eusC:beid (piety) was the performance 
of the ordained worship of the gods. Again, 
the care of the State was confined to the 
outward forms of religion, and to the main- . 
teiiance of the traditional legal ritual. 
Alterations in this ritual, and the intro- 
duction of new cults, were only made by 
authority of the legislative power, usually 
after an oracle had been consulted to deter- 
mine the divine will. Besides the worship 
of the deities recognised by the State, 
private objects of devotion were found 
everywhere. For instance, in the case of 
foreign deities, at Athens, where there were 
many strangers, either j^assing through or 
permanently resident, foreign religions 
were tolerated, so long as they did not 
endanger the traditional worship or excite 
public disturbance by their outward ritual. 
Many such cults were naturalised in this 
way, and became, in course of time, part 
of the State religion. Conquest, again, con- 
tributed largely towards the introduction of 
novelties ; for the acquisition of new terri- 
tory involved that of the religious rites hold 
therein. And, lastly, old religions, which 
had been looked upon as supremely holy, 
even if they were not absolutely su])erseded 
in the course of time, became less im])ortant 
in com])arison with others of later origin. 

Shrines, and the statues of the gods pre- 
served in them, were the central points of 
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the worship of the different deities. As long 
as the gods were not represented as liaving 
human form, stones, especially those fallen 
from heaven, or blocks of wood, wi‘re the 
objects of worship. By various stages of 
progress the gods wore at length repn'sented 
by actual images. At first they wore made 
of wood, then of stone and metal. Clay, and 
even wax, were generally used for private 
objects of devotion. Though the real pur- 
pose of tliese symbols and images was to 
represent the divinity to the worshippers 
by means of a visible sign, nevertheless, 
in the popular belief, it was generally pre- 
sumed that the divinity was activel}^ j^roseiit 
in them. Accordingly, the welfare of the 
State was often supposed to be bound up 
with the possession of certain symbols* and 
images of the gods. 

The decline of the Greek religion began 
with the decline of the State after the Pelo- 
ponnesian War. Although the philosophers 
had already directed their assault against 
the belief of the people, which, with its 
anthropomorphism and its inconsistency, 
exposed itself in many ways to the attacks 
of the critical spirit, yet the faith of the 
multitude in the old gods remained un- 
shaken, for it had long attributed the 
deliverance from the perils of the Persian 
Wars to their mighty and merciful influence. 
But after the Peloponnesian War the notions 
of the philosophers gained ground among 
the people, and undermined the old belief, 
without, however, supplying any alterna- 
tive to the religious feeling, which could no 
longer be satisfied with the outward forms 
of worship which still survived. With 
unbelief superstition came in, which was 
fostered (especially after the Macedonian 
epoch) by the foreign and barbarous cults, 
and the degenerate forms of mysticism 
which were imported from Asia and Egypt. 

(II) The Italian tribes, from which the 
JRoman people sprang, had a common origin 
with the Greeks, and a common foundation 
of religious ideas ; but on Italian soil these 
religious ideas received an essentially 
different direction. Like the Greeks, the 
Italians regarded the deities as persons, 
separated as to sex, and united in couples ; 
but, while the imaginative Greeks saw in 
their gods ideal forms full of individual life, 
the more sober mind of the Italian tribes, 
especially of the Romans, got no further 
than the abstract. Holding to the funda- 
mental idea, they worshipped in the gods 
the abstract powers of nature, under whose 
iiillucnce man believed himself to be at 


, every moment. The original Italian gods 
Avere grave and venerable, and, in a certain 
sense, more moral than those of the Greeks; 
i but they lacked plastic form and poetic 
beauty. Accordingly, it is only with cer- 
I tain reservations that we can speak of a 
i Roman mythology, in a sense correspond- 
i iiig to that of the Greeks. The Romans 
lacked an Olympus and a Hades, and knew 
nothing of stories about the race and rela- 
tionship and the love-affairs of their deities. 
In this abstract nature of the Roman gods, 
it is intelligible that the Romans, during 
the first 200 years from the foundation of 
Rome, possessed no images of their gods, 
but represented them by symbols ; e.g. 
Jupiter by a flint-stone. Mars by a spear, 
Vesta by tire, which, even in later times, 
remained the symbol of the goddess. In the 
earliest Roman religion the deities of two 
Italian races, the Latins and the Sabines, 
were united, Rome having been originally 
peopled by the union of these tribes. The 
most important gods were the god of light 
and the god of all beginning, Idnus / the 
god of heaven, Jupiter^ the greatest pro- 
tector of the nation, with whom was joined 
the feminine element in lUnOj just as Idna 
(Diana) was connected with Janus ; Marn^ 
originally the protector of agriculture, the 
ancestral god of the Latin race ; QuMnus, 
originally the corresponding god of the 
Sabines; and Vesta^ the goddess of the 
hearth of the State. Besides these prin- 
cipal deities, others were worshipped as 
patrons of the farmers and shepherds. 
Their activity extended over the earth, the 
fields, and the woods ; they blessed the 
fruits of the field and garden, and gave 
prosperity to the cattle. Such were Tell us j 
Ci^reSj Sdturnus and Ops^ Liber and 
Llbi^ra, Faunus^ SUvanuSj Flora^ Vertum- 
HUS, Pomona. The gods of the sea, how- 
ever, who had such an important position 
in the Grecian mythology, had not nearly 
the same importance in Roman ideas as the 
gods of heaven and earth ; for in the ear- 
liest times the sea was little regarded by 
the Romans. Another object of religious 
worship was the gods of the house and 
family, the LdrSs and P&ndf£s. But, be- 
sides these, there was an unlimited numbeu* 
of divine beings ; for the Romans assumed 
that there were divine representatives of 
every inanimate or animate object, of every 
action and every event. Not only did every 
human being possess a special protector 
(GkiJIUS, q.v.\ but a number of deities 
watched over his development from concep- 
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tiori to birth, and his further growth, men- 
tally and bodil} . GSVr Indigitamenta.) 

Again, there wore manifold protecting 
gods for tlie different events of life, as 
2'ictrmiis and TntUina, who vie.re invokoil in 
times of trouble; Orhdna, inveked b^’ child- 
less couples; and FcbriSj tlie goddess of 
fever. There were also separate gods for 
separate employments, and for the places 
where they w'oro carried on. In this way 
the different institutions and phases of 
agriculture possessed special deities (as 
lloblgus and ROblgo, protectors of the crops 
against blight). So also with the different 
branches of cattle-breeding {Bubbna^ god- 
dess of the breeding of horned cattle; 
Ep6na^ goddess of the brooding of horses ; 
PdlSSj of the breeding of sheep). Similarly 
with the separate parts of a house : Forcu- 
luSj god of the door ; Card^a, goddess of the 
hinge ; Limentliius and Llmentlna^ deities 
of the threshold. To these divine beings 
fresh ones wer6 continually added, as the 
inclination of the Eomans to recognise and 
trace divine influence in every single event 
led to the establishment of new cults after 
every new revelation of divine power. In 
this way the introduction of bronze coinage 
led to a df^us JEscMdnus^ and later, that 
of silver coinage to a dem Argentlnus, 
Historical events gave an impulse to the 
personification of intellectual and moral 
qualities, such as Concordia, HdnOs, VirtUs, 
Mens, etc. The same principle which recog- 
nised that there were some gods unknown, 
or, at any rate, not worshipped at Rome, 
led to the tolerance of private performance 
of foreign cults. Hence also it came about 
that the gods of conquered countries found 
a place in the Roman State religion, and 
occasionally were even introduced into the 
actual worship of Romo. In the latter case, 
however, the home deities preserved their 
rights in so far as the shrines of the newly 
imported deities were outside the limits of 
what was called the POmerium {q.v.). 

The religion of the Romans was gradually 
l)ut completely altered by the influence of 
that of the Greeks. This influence made 
itself felt as early as the time of the latest 
kings. Shrines of the gods were first intro- 
duced under the elder Tarquin, and under 
the last Tar(]uin three supreme gods of the 
State wore established : Jupiter, the re- 
presentative of supremo power ; Juno, of 
supreme womanhood ; Minerva, of supreme 
wisdom. These throe deities received, as 
a token of their inseparability, a common 
temple on the Capitol, and were therefore 


called the Capitolino gods. This Greek 
inlluenco was firmly established at the end 
of the time of the kings by the Sibylline 
books, which originated among the (Troeks 
of Asia Minor, (yis'cc Sibylline Books.) By 
means of these a number of Cireek and 
Asiatic gods wore in course of time intro- 
duced into the Roman cult, partly as new 
deities, such as Apollo, (Jybele {Magna 
Mater), yEscfilapius ; partly under the names 
of native gods, with whom they wore often 
identified in a very superficial way, as 
Demeter with Ceres, Dionysus with Liber, 
Persephone with Libgril, Aphrodite with 
V6nus; and with them were introduced 
many innovations in the old established 
worship of the gods, especially the Lecti- 
sternium {q,v.). When, after the second 
Punic War, Greek ideas irresistibly made 
their way in Rome, it became more and 
more common to identify the gods of Rome 
with those of Greece ; and thus the original 
significance of many Roman deities was 
either obscured or even entirely lost. Divi- 
nities highly venerated of old were put into 
the background, and those of less impor- 
tance came to be regarded as supreme, owing 
to their supposed analogy to Greek godp. In 
this way the following twelve were estab- 
lished by analogy to the Greek form of reli- 
gion : lupUer (Zeus), lUno (Hera), NeptUnus 
(Poseidon), Minerva (Athene), Mars (Ares), 
V^nus (Aphrodite), Apollo, Dldna (Arte- 
mis), Vulcdnus (Hephasstus), Vesta (Hestia), 
Mercurius (Hermes), and Ckr^s (Demeter). 

The Roman religion was from the be- 
ginning an affair of State. Religious, as 
well as political, institutions emanated from 
the kings, who, as high priests, organized 
the worship by law and laid the foundation 
of a law of ritual. The second king, Ntlma, 
was regarded as the leal founder of the 
Roman cult, and of the priesthood charged 
with the carrying out of the same. After 
the kings had been abolished, religion was 
still controlled by the State, and the priests 
(q.v.) continued to be State officials, who 
were empowered bv the State, on the one 
hand, to superintend the performance of the 
different cults, and, on the other (and this 
was the more important office), to give judg- 
ment in all matters of religion. They thus 
exercised considerable influence. Under 
the Republic, the royal prerogative of for- 
mulating decrees in all matters of religion 
was transferred to the Senate. As the 
Roman State in early times was exclusively 
composed of patricians, the public religion 
was originally their exclusive property ; the 
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plebs were not allowed to participate in 
that religion, and were only allowed to wor- 
ship the Roman gods in ])i*ivate. Therefore, 
in the long struggle, in which the plebs, 
with their ever-increasing power, endea- 
voured to Bccuro their rights (a struggle 
that ended in 3(X) n.(J.), it was a question of 
religion as well as of politics. As regards 
the worship of the gods, according to 
Roman ideas, a pure and moral life was 
pletising to them and gained their favour. 
This was, however, conditional on the exact 
performance of the outward ritual which 
the system of religion ordained for their 
cult. It consisted in a very prolonged 
ceremonial, performed according to the 
strictest injunctions and with painful 
minuteness of detail. This ceremonial was 
performed in public and private life, so that 
no communit}^ lacked its special shrines 
and sacrifices (see Sacra), and nothing of 
any importance was undertaken without 
religious sanction, which involved in parti- 
cular the discovery of the divine will by 
means of certain signs (see Auspicia). The 
forms of outward worship were retained 
long after the decay of belief in the gods 
had set in. This decay was caused by the 
preponderance of the Greek element, and 
the contemporary introduction of Greek 
enlightenment; and it soon spread to the 
forms of worship. During the greater part 
of the republican period, the priests allowed 
religion to take a secondary place to politics, 
and, either from indiiferenco or ignorance, 
neglected their official duties. 

Under the Empire, when oven the deifi- 
cation of deceased emperors was introduced 
(see Apotheosis), an attempt was made to 
give an artificial life to the ancient forms 
of worship ; but religious feeling could not 
be rekindled by forms which had long lost 
their moaning. When this feeling revived, 
it preferred, as in Greece, to find refuge in 
strange Oriental^ rites, especially those of 
Mithras and of Isis and Serapis, which, by 
means of their mysteries and their expia- 
tory ceremonies, offered a certain degree of 
satisfaction, though, at the same time, 
they led the way to every conceivable kind 
of superstition. 

The suppression of paganism began in 
the 4th century, from the time when Con- 
stantine decided in favour of Christianity, 
in 324 A.D. It commenced in the eastern 
half of the Roman empire, while in the 
western half, and at Rome in particular, the 
Roman form of worship remained essen- 
tially undi{3turbed until the reign of Th66- 


doslus the Great (371) 31151, the resolute 
exterminator of paganism. In 334 the 
Olympic games were held for the last time ; 
in Romo the endowment of all public forms 
of worship out of the funds of the State 
was withdrawn, the priests were driven 
from the temples, and the temples closed. 
Nevertheless certain heathen customs long 
survived, such as the auguries of the con- 
suls and some few festivals that admitted of 
being celebrated without offering sacrifice 
I or entering a temple. Thus the Lapercdlla 
were not abolished until 494, when they 
were transformed into a Christian festival. 

Rellgiosi Dies (“ critical days ”, days 
of scruple or restraint”). Certain special 
days were so called among the Romans 
which, owing to religious scruples, were 
deemed unsuitable for particular under- 
takings, especially for beginning them. 
On such days only what was absolutely 
necessary was done. So far as they are 
unsuited for sacred, political, legal, or mili- 
tary undertakings, they belong to the dies 
n^fasti. (See Fasti.) As regards private 
affairs, these days were of different kinds. 
Some were of ill omen for journeys, others 
for weddings. In the latter case the day 
previous was also avoided, so that the first 
day of married life should not be a day of 
unhappy omen. Among such days were 
those consecrated to the dead and to the 
gods of the nether world, as the Pdrentdlla 
and theA>7raZ«a,and da^’^s when the mundus^ 
i.e.the world below, stood open (see Manes) ; 
the Li^muria (see Larv^.) ; also days sacred 
to Vesta, days on which the Salli passed 
through the city, or those which were 
deemed unlucky owing to their historical 
associations (dtrl diesj “ black days ”), such 
as the anniversary of the battle on the Allia 
(July 18th) ; also all days immediately after 
the calends, nones, and ides, on account of 
the repeated defeats and disasters expe- 
rienced by the Romans on those days. 

R^nuntiatlo. The Roman term for the 
solemn and formal announcement of the 
names of the magistrates elected at the 
cdviUia by the votes of the xieoyjle. The 
announcement was made by the returning 
officer who presided at the election, and was 
necessary to give validity to the election. 

R6p6tundarum Crimen (from repetundee 
pScunuEj “ money which is ordered to be 
restored ”). The name given by the Romans 
to the charge brought against officials for 
extorting money from Roman subjects or 
allies. Such charges were at first brought 
before the Senate, which heard the case 
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itself, or else passed it on to a coiniiiission, 
or, a^ain, causcMi it to be brought before 
the i:6}n1fi(i by the tribunes. At last, in 
I4J) a standing court of justice (see 

Qu/KSTto perpt'tHa\ in fact, the first in 
Jloiiio, was instituted by the Lc.e Calpiirnia^ 
<‘ontaining moro precise definitions of acts 
liable to punisliment, with forms of legal 
])rocedure, and determining the amount of 
the penalty. The increasing inclination of 
tlie officials to use the administration of the 
provinces as means of enriching themselves 
at the expense of the provincials led to re- 
peated legislation with a view to increasing 
the penalty. The last law on the subject 
was Caesar’s Lex lulia^ which wais the basis 
of the procedure in such cases under 
the Empire. During that period, in conse- 
quence of the improved condition of pro- 
vincial government, extortion on the part 
of officials became much rarer. Such extor- 
tion was generally punished by having to 
pay four times the amount extorted. It 
was also attended with a certain degree of 
disgrace {inf(lmia\ even if a still more 
severe punishment were not added for 
other offences committed at the same time 
and (as usual) included in the indictment 
j.g, the offence of laisa mdiestcls). 

Restitutio (reinstating). A term applied 
by the Romans to cancelling a legal deci- 
sion, especially to the restoration of rights 
of citizenship forfeited by condemnation in 
a criminal court. Under the Republic this 
restoration could be legally obtained only 
by a vote of the people. Under the Empire, 
the emperor alone posse.ssed the privilege of 
granting it. 

Retlarlus. See Gladiatores. 

Rdus. The term used by the Romans for 
the person accused, especially in a criminal 
trial. In such a case custom required the 
accused to appear in public in the garb of 
mourning, with beard and hair in an un- 
kempt condition, in neglected attire, and 
stripped of every sign of rank. The more 
accusation involved some suspense of legal 
rights, preventing the reus from standing 
for any office and from exercising the func- 
tions of a judge. The higher ofScials were 
exempt from criminal accusation while in 
office and when engaged in the discharge 
of public business. Lastly, lawsuits be- 
tween! two persons connected by ties of 
family or office, such as parents and chil- 
dren, patrons and clients, were regarded 
as inadmissible. 

Rex Sacrorum (or Rex Sacr 1 ficMu 3 \ the 
‘‘ king of sacrifice.” The name given by 


the Romans to a priest who, after the 
abolition of the royal power, had to per- 
form certain religious rites connected with 
the name of king. Ho resembles the arclidn 
hdsilrus of the Athenian constitution. He 
was always a patrician, was elected for life 
by the pout if ex maximus with the assis- 
tance of the whole pontifical college (of 
which he became a member), and was in- 
aiigurnted by the augurs. Although ho 
Avas externally of high rank and, like the 
pontifex maximus^ had an official residence 
in the Regia, the rcj’-al castle of Niima, and 
took the chair at the feasts and other festi- 
vities of \.\ie pontlficHs, yet in his religious 
authority he ranked below the pontifex 
maxinins, and was not allowed to hold any 
public office, or even to address the people 
ill public. His wife (like the wives of the 
fiamons) participated in the priesthood. Our 
information as to the details of the office 
is imperfect. Before the knowledge of the 
calendar became public property, it w'as 
the duty of the rex sacrorum to summon 
the people to the Capitol on the calends 
and nones of each month, and to announce 
the festivals for the month. On the calends 
he and the rCglna sacrificed, and at the 
same time invoked Janus# Of the other 
sacrifices known to us we may mention the 
r^glfUgium on Feb. 24th, when the rex 
sacromim sacrificed at the cdmUlum, and 
then fled in haste. This has been errone- 
ously explained as a commemoration of the 
flight of Tarquinius SQporbus, the last of the 
Roman kings ; but it is much more probably 
one of the customs handed down from the 
time of the kings themselves, and perhaps 
connected with the purificatory sacrifice 
from which the month of February derived 
its name. At the end of the Republic the 
office, owing to the political disability 
attaching to the holder, proved unattractive, 
and was sometimes left unfilled : but under 
Augustus it appears to have been restored to 
fresh dignity, and in imperial times it con- 
tinued to exist, at any rate, as late as the 
3rd century. 

Rh&dd.manthjts (Lat. Rhdddwantlms). 
Son of Zeus and Europa, brother of Minos. 
He was praised by all men for his wisdom, 
piety, and justice. Being driven out of Crete 
by his brother, he is described as having 
fled to the Asiatic islands, where he made 
his memory immortal by the wisdom of his 
laws^ Thence he is said to have removed 
to Ocillea in Boeotia, to have wedded 
Alcmene, after the death of Amphitryon, 
and to have instructed her son Heracles in 
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virtue and wisdom. In Homer [Od, iv 5(>4] 
lie is described as dwelling in the Elysiaii 
fields. Ilei'e Alcinene, after her decease, 
is said to have been wedded to him anew. 
Later legend made him the judge of the 
dead in the under-world, together with 
Abacus and Minos. 

Rhapsodist (Gr. rhapsOdds). The Greek 
term originally designated the man who 
adapted the words to the epic song, i.c, the 
epic poet himself, who in the earlier time 
recited his own poetry. Afterwards the 
term specially denoted one who made the 
poems of others a subject of recitation. 

At first such rhapsodists were generally 
|X)et8 themselves; but, with the gradual 
dying out of epic poetry, they came to hold 
the same position as was afterwards held 
by the actors, professionally declaiming the 
lays of the epic poets. Epic verses were 
originally sung to musical accompaniment, 
but after the time of Terpandor, as lyric 
poetry became more independently culti- 
vated, the accompaniment of stringed instru- 
ments fell into disuse ; and then gradually, 
instead of a song-like recitation, a simple 
declamation, in which the rhapsodist held a 
branch of bay in his hand, came to be gener- 
ally adopted. This had happened even before 
the time of Plato and Aristotle [see espe- 
cially Plato’s JonJ. As in earlier times the 
singers moved from place to place, in order 
to get a hearing at the courts of princes or 
before festive gatherings, so the rhapsodists 
also led an unsettled and wandering life. In 
Athens [Lycurgus, Lcocr. § 102] and many 
other towns [as at SicyOn, before the time 
of the tyrant Clisthenes (Herod., v (>7)j, 
public recitations of the Homeric poems were 
appointed, at which the rhapsodists competed 
with one another for definite prizes, and thus 
found opportunity to display their art. It 
is true that other epic poems, and even the 
iambic poetry of Archilochus and Simonides 
of Amorgus, were also recited by rhapsodists; 
still at ail times the labours of such reciters 
continued to be devoted in the first place to 
Homeric poetry [Pindar, Nem. ii 2; Plato, 
Ion 530 D, Rep. 5J)9 E, Phmdr. 252 Bj. 
Hence they were also called ITomPrldcv, 
and Ildm^ristce [Aristotle in At hen am 020 
B], It was to the older rhapsodists that 
the Homeric poems primarily owed their 
wide diffusion among the Greeks. In the 
course of time the high esteem in wliich the 
rhapsodists originally stood began to decline, 
because many practised their art as a matter 
of business, and in a purely mechanical 
fashion. Still their employment survived 


long beyond the classical time, and not only 
did the public com})etitions continue to 
exist, but it was also the custom to intro- 
duce rliapsodists at banquets and on other 
occasions. 

Rh6a. Daughter of Uranus and Gaea, 
wife of her brother, the Titan Cr5nus, 
by whom she gave birth to the Olympian 
gods, Zeus, Hades, Poseidon, Hera, Hestia, 
Demeter. Eor tiiis reason she was generally 
called th(^ Mother of the gods. One of her 
oldest places of worship was Crete, where 
in a cave, near the town of I^yctus or else 
on mounts Dirce or Ida, she was said to 
have given birth to Zeus, and to have hidden 
him from the wiles of Cronus. The task of 
watching and nursing the newborn child 
she had entrusted to her devoted servants 
the C aretes^ earth-born demons, armed with 
weapons of bronze, who drowned the cry of 
the child by tlie noise which they made by 
beating their spears against their shields. 
The name of Curetos was accordingly given 
to the priests of the Cretan Rhea and of the 
Idsean Zeus, who executed noisy war-dances 
at the festivals of those gods. In early 
times the Cretan Rhea was identified with 
the Asiatic Cyb^l^ or “ the Great 

Mother,” a goadess of the powers of nature 
and the arts of cultivation, who was wor- 
shipped upon mountains in Mysia, Lydia, 
and Phrygia. 

In the former character she was a s3nnbol 
of the procreative power of nature; in 
the latter, she originated the cultivation 
of the vine and agriculture, together with 
all other forms of social progress and civi- 
lization, which depend upon these. Thus 
she was regarded as the founder of towns 
and cities, and therefore it is that art re- 
presents her as crowned with a diadem of 
towers. 

The true home of this religion was the 
Phrygian Pessinus, on the river Sangarius, 
in the district afterwards known as Galatia, 
where the goddess was called Agdistis 
[Strabo, p. 5(57] or Anydistis., from a holy 
rock named Agdus upon Mount Dindymus 
above the town. Uj)on this mountain, after 
which the goddess derived her name of 
JHndymenej stood her earliest sanctuary, 
as well as her oldest effigy (a stone that had 
fallen from heaven), and the grave of her 
beloved Attis {q.v.). Her priests, the emas- 
culated Gallic here enjoyed almost royal 
honour. In Lydia she was worshipped, 
principally on Mount Tmolus, as the mother 
of Zeus and the foster-mother of Dionysus. 
There was also a temple of Cybele at Sardis. 
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Her mytliical trcain was formed by the 
Corybantts^ answering to the Curctes of the 
Cretan Rhea; these were said to accom])aTiy 
lier over the wooded hills, with lighted 
torches and with wild dances, amid the 
resounding music of flutes and horns and 
drums and cymbals. After those the priests 
of Cybole wore also called Cory ban tes, and 
the festivals of the goddess wore celebrated 
with similar orgies, in the frenzy of which 
the participators wounded each other or, 
like Attis, mutilated themselves. Besides 
those there were begging priests, called 
MPtnigyrtoi and CybPbij who roamed from 
place to place, as inspired servants and 
prophets of the Great Mother. On the 
Hellespont and on the Propontis, Rhea- 
Cybele was likewise the chief goddess ; in 
particular in the Troad, where she was 
worshipped upon Mount Ida as the Id wan 
Mother^ and whore the Id wan Dactyli 
formed her train. From Asia this religion 
advanced into Greece. After the Persian 
Wars it reached Athens, where in the 
MStrOunif the temple of the Great Mother, 
which was used as a State record-oflSce, 
there stood the ideal image of the goddess 
fashioned by Phidias [Pausanias, i 3 § 5]. 
The worship of Cybele did not, however, 
obtain public recognition here, any more 
than in the rest of Greece, on account of 
its orgiastic excesses and the offensive habits 
of its begging priests. It was cultivated 
only by particular associations and by the | 
lower ranks of the people. 

In Rome the worship of the Great Mother 
{Magna Mater) was introduced for political 
reasons in 204 B.C., at the command of a 
Sibylline oracle, and for the purpose of 
driving Hannibal out of Italy. An embassy 
was sent to fetch the holy stone from 
Pessintis ; a festival was founded in honour 
of the goddess, to be held on April 4-9 (the 
MSgdlPsia^ from the Greek m^gdlC meters 
magna mater) ; and in 217 a temple on the 
Palatine was dedicated to her. The ser- 
vice was performed by a Phrygian priest, a 
Phrygian priestess, and a number of Galli 
(emasculated priests of Cybele), who were 
allowed to pass in procession through the 
city in accordance with their native rites. 
Roman citizens were forbidden to participate 
in this service, though the prsetor on the 
Palatine, and private persons among the 
patricians, celebrated the feast by entertain- 
ing one another, the new cult being attached 
to that of Maia or Ops. The worship of 
Cybele gained by degrees an ever-wider 
extension, so that under the early Empire * 


a fresh festival was instituted, from March 
15-27, with the observance of mourning, 
followed by the most extravagant joy. In 
this festival associations of women and men 
and the religious boai-d of the QuindP.cim- 
rtri (g.t^.) took part. In the first half of 
the 2nd century a.d. the Tauroholla and 
CrloboUa were added. In these (;eremoiiies 
the person concerned went through a form 
of baptism with the blood of bulls and rams 



From an Athenian ex-voio relief (Berlin). 


killed in sacrifice, with the ob ject of cleans- 
ing him from pollutions and bringing about 
a new birth. The oak and pine were sacred 
to Rhea-Cybele {see Attis), as also the lion. 
She was supposed to traverse the mountains 
riding on a lion, or in a chariot drawn by 
lions. In art she was usually represented 
enthroned between lions, with the mural 
crown on her bead and a small drum in 
her hand. 

Rhea Silvia. Daughter of the Alban 
king NUma. Her uncle Amulius, who had 
driven his brother from the throne, made 
her a Vestal Virgin, so that none of her 
descendants might take vengeance for this 
violent deed. When, however, she bore to 
Mars the twins Romiilus and R6mus, and 
was thrown for this into the Tiber, Tiberi- 
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iniH ((].v.)j the god of the river, made her 
his wife. According to aii older tradition, 
th('- mother of the founders of ]lonic was 
Ilia, daughter of duicas and Lavinia. 

Rlieda. See Rjcda. 

Rhesus. Son of Eiun^s, or Stryinon, and 
one of the Muses, Jdng of the Thracians. 
He came to help Priam, but, in the very 
night after his arrival before Troy, was 
surprised by Dioinedes and 0 d 3 \sseiis, and 
slain by the former, together with twelve 
of his companions, while Odysseus took 
away his swift horses of glistening white- 
ness. It had been prophesied that, if these 
fed on Trojan fodder, or drank of the 
Xanthus before Troy, the town could not 
be taken. 

Rhetoric. Among the Greeks, rhetorike 
comprised the practical as well as the theo- 
retical art of speaking, and rhetor denoted 
an orator no less than a teacher of oratory. 
Among the Romans, it denoted only the 
latter, the actual speaker being called Orator, 
The first men, who reduced oratory to a sys- 
tem capable of being taught, appeared among 
the Sicilian Greeks, who, according to the 
testimony of the ancients, were distinguished 
for the keenness of their understanding and 
their love of disputation [Cicero, Brutus 
46]. The Syracusan COrax {circ. 500 b.c.) 
is said to have been the first who elaborated 
systematic rules for forensic speeches, and 
laid them down in writing in a manual on 
the art of rhetoric (tecJinO), His pupil 
TIsIas (born circ. 480j, and after him the 
Leontine GorgIas, further cultivated the 
art, and from about 427 carried it to 
Greece itself, and in particular to Athens. 
In the judicial proceedings and the assem- 
blies of the people, the practice of oratory 
had long been familiar at Athens, though 
it had not been reduced to technical rules, 
and oratory had had a conspicuous repre- 
sentative in Pericles. At Athens the 
theory of oratory was further cultivated 
by the Sophists (Gr. Sdphistai, men who 
professed knowledge or wisdom”)- Their 
instruction in style and rhetoric was en- 
joyed by numerous Athenians, who desired 
by the aid of study and practice to attain 
to expertness in speaking. 

The first Athenian, who, besides im- 
parting instruction in the now art, applied 
it practically to speaking in the assemblies 
of the people and before courts, and who 
published speeches as patterns for study, 
was AntIphOn (died b.c. 411), the earliest 
of the Ten Attic Orators.” In his extant 
speeches the oratorical art is shown 


! still in its beginnings. These, with th<^ 
! speeches interwoven in the historical work 
I of Ills groat pupil Thficydide.s, give an 
idea of tlio crude and harsh style of tin. 
technical oratory of tho time ; while th(‘ 
speeches of AndocIdes (died about 391)), 
tho second of the Ten Orators, dis])lay 
a stylo that is still unintiuenced by the 
rhetorical teaching of the age. The first 
’ reallj^ classical orator is TjYsIas (died about 
360), who, while in possession of all the 
technical rules of the time, handles with 
perfect mastery the common language of 
eveiy-day life. IsocratKs (43f^338) is 
reckoned as tho father of artistic oratory 
proper!)' so called ; he is a master in the 
careful choice of words, in the rounding oft‘ 
and rhythmical formation of periods, in tho 
apt employment of figures of speech, and 
in everytliing which lends charm to lan- 
guage. By his mastery of style he has 
exercised the most far-reaching influence 
upon the oratorical diction of all succeeding 
time. Of the three kinds of speeches which 
wore distinguished by the ancients, poli- 
tical (or deliberative), forensic, and show- 
speeches (or declamations), he specially 
cultivated the last. Among his numerous 
pupils is IsAiUS (about 400-350), who in 
his general method of oratory closely follows 
Lysias, though he shows a more matured 
skill in the controversial use of oratorical 
resources. The highest point was attained 
by his pupil DKMOSTHfeNfis, the greatest 
orator of antiquity (384:-322) ; next to him 
comes his political opponent iEsCHiNfis 
(389-314). The number of the Ten Orators 
is completed by their contemporaries Hvpfi- 
RlDES, Lvcurgus, and Dinarchus. In the 
last of these the beginning of the decline of 
oratorical art is already clearly apparent. 

To tho time of Demosthenes belongs the 
oldest manual of rhetoric which has been 
preserved to us, that of ANAXiMfeNfis of 
Larnpsilcus. This is founded on the practice 
of oratory, and, being intended for imme- 
diate practical use, shows no trace of any 
pliilosophical groundwork or philosophical 
research. Greek rhetoric owes to Aris- 
TOTi^E its proper reduction into a scientific 
sy.stom. In contrast to Isocrates, who aims 
at perfection of form and style, Aristotle, 
in hia Rhetoric, lays special stress on 
! subject-matter, and mainly devotes lumselt 
I to setting forth the means of producing 
conviction. When Athens had lost her 
liberty, practical oratory was more ana 
more reduced to silence ; the productions 
! of tho last orators, such as DfiAifiTRiUS of 
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PliJlliinini, wore only a feeble echo of the 
past. Demetrius is said to have been the 
lirst to give to oratorical expression a ton- 
<lency towards an elegant luxuriance. He 
was also the lirst to introduce the custom 
of making speeches upon imaginary sub- 
jects by way of practice for deliberative 
and forensic speaking. 

In later times the homo of oratory was 
transferred to the free Hellenic or hellcnized 
communities of the coasts and islands of Asia 
Minor, especially Rhodes. On the soil of 
Asia a new style was developed, called the 
Asiatic. Its originator is said to have been 
HeuesIas of Magnesia near Mount Sipjdus. 
He flourished in the latter half of the 
3rd century. In avowed opposition to the 
method of Demosthenes, who spoke in 
artistically formed periods, Hcgesias not 
only went back to the simpler construc- 
tions of Lysias, but even endeavoured to 
outvie the latter in simplicity, breaking 
up all that he had to .say into short 
sentences, and carefully avoiding periods 
of any length [Cic., Orator 226]. On 
the other hand, he sought to give a 
certain vividness to his speeches by an 
elaborately arranged order of words, and 
by a far-fetched and often turgid phraseo- 
logy. This was the prevailing fashion 
until the middle of the 1st century B.c. 
Even in Rome it had numerous followers, 
especially Hortensius, until by the influence 
of Cicero it was so utterly crushed out, that 
Hegesias was soon forgotten, even among 
the Ghreeks. A peculiar kind of oratory 
prevailed in Rhodes, where a closer ap- 
proach was again made to the Attic models, 
and particularly to the representatives of 
the simple style, such as Hyperides. Con- 
spicuous orators of this school were Apol- 
lonius and MOlOn, both of Alalianda in 
Caria, in the first half of the 1st century B.c, 

I These two orators are expressly distin-^ 
guished from one another by Strabo, p. 656; 
they are confounded even by Quintilian, 
who erroneously speaks of Apollonius 
Molon, iii 1, 16 ; xii 6, 7.] 

The theory of oratory remained until about 
the end of the 2nd century B.c. exclusively 
in the hands of the philosophers, and was 
little regarded by the Asiatic orators. After 
that time the orators and practical teachers 
of the art again applied themselves with 
eagerness to theoretical studies ; the theo- 
rists adopted an eclectical method, seeking 
to combine the philosophical and more 
scientific proceeding of Aristotle with that 
of Isocrates, which addressed itself ra ther to 
D. c. A. 


the turns of phrase and the outward forms 
of oratory. The most noteworthy system 
was introduced by Hermagoras of Temnos 
(about 120 B.C.), whose writings, which are 
no longer extant, supplied the chief foun- 
dation for the theoretical studies of the 
Romans at the beginning of the 1st century 
B.c. The system of rhetoric elaborated by 
him was afterwards further worked out and 
improved in detail. In the time of the 
Empire the rhetorical schools in general 
flourished, and we possess an extensive 
rhetorical literature of that age reaching as 
far as the 5th century a.d. It includes the 
works of authors who mainly treated of the 
literary and aesthetic side oi rhetoric, espe- 
cially those of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
the champion of Atticism and of refined 
taste, and the unknown author of the able 
treatise Oii the Sublime (see LongInus); 
also those of technical writers, such as 
HERMOoftNfis, the most noteworthy represen- 
tative of the scholastic rhetoric of the age, 
APSiNfiS, MfeNANDER, Th60N, ApHTHOnIUS, 
and others. On the revival of Greek oratory, 
after the end of the Ist century, and parti- 
cularly in the 2nd century, see ^phists. 

(II) Roman, As among the Athenians, 
so also among the Romans^ the institutions 
of the State early gave occasion for the 
practice of political and forensic oratory. 
Until the end of the 3rd century B.c., this 
oratory was wholly spontaneous. The 
speech of the aged Appius Claudius C^cus, 
delivered in 280 against the peace with 
Pyrrhus, and afterwards published, was 
long preserved as the earliest written monu- 
ment of Roman oratory. Numerous political 
speeches were published by the well-known 
Marcus Porcius Cato, the most note- 
worthy orator during the first half of the 
2nd century. After the second Punic War, 
in spite of all the opposition of a Cato and of 
those who thought with him, Greek culture 
forced its way irresistibly into Rome, and 
the Romans became eager to conform to 
the Greek theory of oratory also. ServIus 
SulpIcIus Galba (circ, 144 b.c.) is spoken 
of as the first man who composed his 
speeches in accordance with the rules of 
Greek ^rt, and not long afterwards the 
younger Gracchus (died 121) proved him- 
self a consummate orator through the com- 
bination of natural gifts and art. Even at 
this time the publication of orations after 
delivery was a general custom, and men 
were already to be met with who actually 
wrote speeches for others. At the beginning 
of the 1st century B.c., the most noteworthy 

y N 
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orators were Marcus Antonius and Lucius 
LicTnius Crassus. 

Rhetorical instruction was originally 
imparted by Greeks. In the first decade of 
the 1st century the freedinan Plotius Gallns 
came forward {is. a teacher of rhetoric, 
and other Latin teachers followed him. 
These found a large number of hearers, but 
the censors interfered to stop the practice, 
as an innovation on the custom of their 
forefathers. It is true that this attempt to 
oppose the current, which had already set 
in, was in vain. Still it was only by freed- 
men that rhetorical instruction iiiLatinVas 
given until the time of Augustus, when 
the Roman knight Blandus was the first 
free-born man wlio came forward as a public 
teacher of rhetoric. Even the Latin rhetori- 
cians derived their theory exclusively from 
Greek sources, especially from Hermilg5ras, 
to whose influence the two earliest extant 
rhetorical writings of the Roman school 
are to be referred ; these are the work of 
CornIfIcius, and the youthful production 
of Cicero, the De Invention^, Cicero, the 
greatest orator of Rome, and the only orator 
of the Republic of whom any complete 
speeches are extant, composed in his later 
years several other valuable writings upon 
rhetorical subjects, founded on his practice 
as an orator; viz, the De OratOre^ the 
BrUtus^ and the Orfitor, Besides Cicero, 
the last age of the Republic possessed a 
series of other conspicuous orators, such as 
Hortensius, C-«lius, Brutus, and, above 
all, C.®SAR. A few more representatives 
of the oratory of the Republic survived to 
the time of Augustus. The most important 
of these is Asinlus Poltjo. But, with the 
ola constitution, the occasions and materials 
for oratory also disappeared under the 
Monarchy, and the hindrances and limi- 
tations to its public exercise increased in 
the same proportion. Practice was gradually 
superseded by theory, oratois by rhetori- 
cians, speeches by declamations. The ex- 
ercises of the rhetorical schools, which now 
became one of the chief centres of intel- 
lectual life, paid almost exclusive attention 
to the form, and dealt with imaginary 
subjects of political and forensic pratory, 
called suasOrlce and controverslcp, which 
were as far as possible removed from the 
practice of life. A vivid picture of these 
exercises is preserved by the reminiscences 
of the rhetorician SfeNfiCA, the father of 
the well-known philosopher. The manner 
of speaking contracted in the schools was 
adopted on the few occasions on which 


practical oratory could still be exercised 
and these occasions were accordingly turned 
into exhibitions of theatrical declamation. 
It was in vain that men like Quintiijak, 
in his work on the training of an orator 
(Insfitiltio Omtnria)j and TacItus, in his 
Dialogue on Orators^ pointed to the true 
classical patterns, and combated the iashion 
of their time, from which even they were 
not entiiely free. Like these, the younger 
Pliny belongs to the end of the 1st century 
A.D. ; his ranegynCj addressed to Trajan, 
the only monument of Roman oratory after 
Cicero preserved in a complete form, became 
the model for the later panegyrists. In the 
2nd century A.D., Fronto, and the school 
named after him, sought to revive tho old 
Roman spirit by a tasteless imitation of 
archaic expressions and forms of speech. 
The same style is practised, though with 
more ability, by the African Apilleius. 
After the end of the 3rd century, the ora- 
torical art had its chief seat in the towna 
of Gaul, especially in Treves (Treviri) and 
Bordeaux {Jinrdlgdld), Here a style of 
oratory was matured which possessed a 
certain smoothness and copiousness in words, 
but showed great lack of ideas. Upon the 
representatives of this style, the ** Panegy- 
rists,’’ see Panegyricus. 

Rhianus. A Greek poet and grammarian, 
a native of Bene in Crete, in the latter half 
of tho 3rd century B.C. In his youth he 
was a slave and the overseer of a pdlcestra; 
in his later life he wrote, in the learned 
manner of the Alexandrines, besides epi- 
grams, a number of epics. Of these the 
most famous was the celebrating 

in six books the second Messenian War and 
its mythical hero Arist6m6nes. Besides 
an epic fragment, we still possess eleven 
of his epigrams. 

Rhinthon. A Greek comic poet, son of a 
potter of THrentum, who lived about 300 
B.C., and invented a style of composition of 
his own, which was much diffused in Magna 
Graecia, and is said to have been imitated 
even by the Romans. It was called the 
llUdrdtrdgoedia, i.e. cheerful tragedy. It 
was a travesty of tragic myths by the inter- 
mixture of comic scenes. The scanty frag- 
ments of the thirty-eight plays of Rhianus 
do not give us any adequate idea of this 
kind of composition. 

Rhoecus. A Greek artist of SftmSs, about 
500 B.C., inventor of brass-founding, and 
architect of the celebrated temple of Hera 
in his native island [Herod., iii 60]. (See 
Architecture and Sculpture.) 
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Rhjf^tOn. A kind of drinking-horn. {See 
Vesskls.) 

Ricinium. A covering for the head worn 
by the Roman women (See Clothing.) 

Rings. Among the Greeks and Romans 
these were worn originally only as signet- 
rings on the fourth linger of the left hand. 
Among the Romans of the olden time, as 
among the Spartans, they were exclusively 
of iron. Then golden rings c«ame in as dis- 
tinguishing marks of senators and magis- 
trates, and afterwards also of knights. Jt 
was only in the course of the imperial age 
that the golden signet-ring lost its original 
meaning, and became finally a sign of free 
birth, or of the privileges thereto attached. 
Extravagant sums were paid for ornamental 
rings, the value of which consisted partly 
in the stone itself, partly in the art dis- 
played in the stone-cutting. Among the 
Greeks this kind of luxury arose at an early 
time ; among the Romans it began only in 
the last years of the Republic, while it 
considerably increased under the Empire. 
Men, as well as women, used sometimes to 
wear rings on all their fingers. 



Roads. The earliest levelled roads in 
Greece were the ** sacred ways.’^ These 
led to the most important religious centres, 
where national festivals were celebrated, 
such festivals also serving the purpose of 
public markets or fairs. In general, the 
Greeks set a high value on excellent and 
well-levelled roads, which made travelling 
easy. But, in the best days of Greece, only 
unpaved roads were known, paved roads 
being of comparatively late origin. 

The grandest work in ancient road- 
making was that done by the Romans, who, 
mainly for military purposes, connected 


Rome with her newly acquired provinces b}'^ 
means of high-roads. They laid out their 
roads as far as possible in straight lines. 
The nature of the ground is almost entirely 
disregarded ; where mountains intervened 
they were broken through, and interposing 
streams and vjilleys were spanned with 
bridges and viaducts. 

The lirst Roman high-road, which, even in 
its present condition, is worthy of admira- 
tion, was the Vm Appidj so called after the 
censor Appius Claudius, who constructed it. 
It was made in B.C. 312 to join Rome to 
Cilptia, alui was afterwards continued as far 
as BrundfsYum. This “ queen of roads,” as 
it is called [by Statius, Silvw, ii 2, 12, Appia 
longarum terifur regina viarum]^ was a 
stone causeway, constructed, according to 
the nature of the country, with an embank- 
ment either beneath or beside it, and was 
of such a width that two broad wagons 



(1) * VIA APPIA, NEAR ARICCIA. 
(Caninii, Arch. Rom., tav. 183.) 


could easily pass each other. [Fig 1 shows 
partof this road below the village of Ariceia^ 
where it runs for a considerable distance 
on an embankment faced with freestone, 
and with massive balustrades and seats on 
both sides, as well as vaulted openings in 
the basement to serve as outlets for the 
mountain streams.] The surface was paved 
with polygonal blocks of hard stone, gene- 
rally basalt, fitted closely together, and so 
laid down that the centre of the road was 
at a higher level than the sides, to allow 



(2) * PAVEMENT OF VIA APPIA. 
(Piranesi, Antichitd di Roma, iii 7.) 


the rain-water to run off. [Fig. 2 shows 
the construction of the pavement ] Ac- 
cording to a subsequent method, the 
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Roman roads first received a foundation 
of rubble or breccia^ on which rested a 
layer of flat stones 8 inches thick ; above 
this was an equally thick layer of stones 
sot in lime, which was covered by another 
layer of rubble about 3 inches deep ; above 
the rubble was laid down the pavement 
proper, consisting of either hard stone 
l^lex) or else irregular blocks of basaltic 
lava. 

In the time of the emperor Hadrian, the 
cost of constructing such a road amounted 
to £900 per Roman mile (about 1*5 kilom. 
*= about English mile). FromlElie end of 
the 2nd century b.c. posts set up at distances 
of 1,000 paces from each other served to 
measure distances. (Ser Miliarium.) 

The making and maintenance of the roads 
in Italy were provided for at the expense 
of the cerClriuvij or State-treasury. During 
the republican age the roads were under 
the supervision of the censors. From the 
time of Augustus they were under imperial 
officials entitled cUrdbWs vvlrum. In the 
provinces, in general, the cost of the mili- 
tary roads, and indeed of all public works, 
was defrayed out of the' provincial taxes. 
In the imperial provinces soldiers were 
also frequently employed in constructing 
roads. In a few cases toll was levied by 
special imperial permission. 

Robigus, the male, Robigo, the female 
deity among the Romans who protected 
the com from blight {robigo). On April 
25th a festival called the ROhlgaVla^ sup- 
osed to have been instituted by Numa, was 
eld in their honour in their grove, distant 
nearly live miles from Rome. The citizens 
marched to the spot in white festal attire, 
under the conduct of the fldmen QuirlndHs^ 
Robigus having at first apparently repre- 
sented only a particular function of Mars 
(or Quirinus), as protector of the arable 
dand. After a prayer, accompanied by 
offerings of incense and wine, for the pre- 
servation of the ripening seed, the flainen 
offered sacrifice with the entrails of a 
young sorrel dog and a sheep. Certain 
races were also held. 

Rdma {D?.a ROma). The personification 
of the world-ruling city, first worshipped 
as a goddess by some cities of Asia Minor in 
the 2nd century b.c. She was represented 
under the image of a Tyche {q.v,), with the 
mural crown on her head and with all tht^ 
attributes of prosperity and power. Under 
Augustus her cult in the Hellenic cities 
was united partly with that of Augustus, 
partly with that of the deified Ceesar, Dlvus 


Julius, In Rome she was always repre- 
sented in military shape, sometimes like a 
Minerva, sometimes like an Amazon. On 
the obverse of silver coins she appears with 
a winged helmet {sec cuts). 
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Between the old Forum and the Colosseum 
Hadrian erected a handsome double temple 
in honour of Roma and of V6nus, as ances- 
tress of the Roman people. This was 
consecrated on April 21st, the day of the 
foundation of Rome and the festival of the 
Pdrllia, {See Pales.) It was afterwards 
called the templum urbis. The ruins still 
remain. For the site, see plan of the Roman 
Fora under Forum ; for a restoration of the 
interior, see Architecture, fig. 13. 

Romance. Romantic narratives, espe- 
cially of imaginary adventures of travel, 
appear among the Greeks with particular 
frequency after the time of Alexander the 
Great, owing to Greece having then been 
brought into contact with the East {see 
Euhemerus); but these are known to us 
only by their titles and by fragments. 
Such ethnographical fables form, more- 
over, the oldest element in the romance 
respecting Alexander which is preserved 
under the name of Callisth&nSs. By 
earlier writers love-stories are only inci- 
dentally introduced, although in the form 
of popular local legends they were dis- 
seminated in all the districts of Greece. 
From the time of Antlmadius they were 
adopted with particular predilection as 
themes for poetic treatment by the elegiac 
poets, especially in the Alexandrine age. 
There is extant a prose compilation of such 
legends collected from historians and poets 
by the poet Parth^nius in the time of 
Augustus. 

The earliest example of prose narratives 
of the amatory type is the “Milesian Tales’’ 
{MlUsidca) of AristIdBs of Miletus (about 
100 B.C.), which are regarded as forerunners 
of the later love-romances. Even in the 
earliest example of such a romance which 
is known to us (at least as to its general 
contents), the Wonders beyond ThUU of 
Antonins Dl6GfcNfis (probably in the Ist 
century A.D.), there appears that combina- 
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tion of fantastic adventures of travel Similarly, the writings of the pretended 
with a tale of love which is common to Dictys and DAufts (4th and hth centuries), 
all the later romances, almost without ex- which are examples of th(3 literature of 
ception. This branch of literature came to forgery relating to the destruction of Troy, 
maturity in the age of the later Sophists, are probably to be referred to (treek sources, 
who, among their other literary exercises. Lastly, there is the wonderful history of 
Wrote amatory compositions in the form of ApolIiONIUS of Tyre, a revised version of 
narratives and letters. We possess works a Greek romance (0th century), which wat 
of this kind by PhIlostratus, AlcIphrOn, much read in the Middle Ages, 
and his imitator ARlsTiENfeTUS. One of Rdrarii. The name given in the old 
the oldest of the romances which spring Roman legion to the citizens of the lowest 
from this time is that of the Syrian Iam- property-class, who were armed only with 
BLiCHUS (in the 2ud century), entitled a dart and a sling. These had to o])en the 
BdbylOnMcd, This is extant only in an fighting in the capacity of skirmishers, and, 
epitome. The romances of XftNuPHON of when the close combat began, to withdraw 
Ephesus, HfiLl6D0RUS of Emesa, Longus, behind the line. In later times their place 
Achilles Tatius of Alexandria, and was taken by the {q.v.), 

CharIton of Ephesus are extant in a com- Rostra (properly the ships’ prows, from 
plete form. Among these that of Helio- rostimrn^ the iron-bound prow, lit» “ beak,” 
dorus is distinguished for its artistic and of a ship). The orators’ platform in the 
skilful plot, and the pastoral romance of Forum at Rome, so called because it was 
Ijoiigus for its poetical merit. The treat- embellished with the bronze prows of the 
mentof these romances is to a considerable ships of the Latin fleet captured at Antiuin 
extent sketched out in accordance with a in 338 B.C. [Livy, viii 14]. Besides these it 
fixed pattern, and consists of a simple mul- was also decorated with other monuiiients 
tiplication of successive adventures. Two of the greatness of Rome, such as the I^aws 
lovers are separated by untoward chances, of the Twelve Tables, the colurnna rostrdta 
generally robbers by land and sea ; and it of Diiillus, and numerous statues of men of 
is only after manifold trials and wonderful mark. Originally it stood between the part 
experiences in slavery and in strange lands of the Forum called the C6mltlum and the 
that they are finally once more united. In Forum proper, opj)osite the Curia [no. 18a 
the pourtrayal of love they dolilx^rately in Plan Forum] ; but in 44 B.C. Caesar 
endeavour to catch the spirit of the Alex- moved it to the north end of the Forum 
andrine elegy ; the language is the artificial under the Capitol [no. 6 in same Plan ; cp, 
and affected language of the sophistic ago. Cic>, Phil, ix 2], and here built up part of 
Such “dramas,” as the later writers call it by the employmont of the old materials, 
them, were also frequently composed in the It was not completed until after his death, 
Byzantine period ; e.g. by EustathIus. by Antoiiius. This now platform, which 

Among the Romans the earliest work of was afterwards repeatedly restored, appears 
the kind was the translation of the Mile- by the existing remains to have consisted 
siaca of Aristides by Sisenna (about 70 B.C.) ; of an erection 1 1 feet higher than the pave- 
for this reason the Roman epithet for a ment of the Forum, about 78 feet in length, 
romance is Milesia. The most important and 33 feet in depth [Cp. Middleton’s 
and the only original production is the sati- Remains of Ancient Rome, 244, 240.] The 
rical romance of manners of PetrOnius I front was decorated with two rows of 
(middle of the 1st century a.d.). This work, ' ships’ prows. The way up to the platform 
which is unfortunately preserved only in i was at the back. This platform also was 
fragments, is of a kind wliich has no ! used down to the latest times of the Empire 
parallel in Greek literature. The Meta- , as a place for setting up honorary statues. 

of ApOlEIus, which are likewise [The 7?osf?*a so called to distinguish 
of the highest value for the history of it from the other rostra, was the projecting 
manners at the time (2nd century), and are pddium of the herodn of Julius Cirsar, 
interesting on account of the novel-like built by Augustus, (no. 21 in plan). Affixed 
narratives inserted in them, are derived to this were the prows of the vessels 
from a Greek model. Besides these works, captured at Actium : Dion Ca.ssius, li 19 
this form of composition is still represented (Middleton, Z.c., pp. 252-8).] 
in extant Latin literature by the translation • Rtldis. The wooden foil of the gladia- 
of the Alexander-romance of the pseudo- tors. {See Glauiatorks.) 

Callisthenes by lulius VALERIUS (about 200). Bomina and Bdmlnus [der. rUmis of 
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rdnia^ “ a teat”]. Ancient Italian pastoral 
deities, who protected the suckling cattle 
and received offerings of milk. In Rome 
their sanctuary stood at the foot of the 
Palatine Hill, in the neighbourhood of the 
Lupercal ; in the same place was the 
Ruminal fig tree (probably a primitive 
emblem of the nurturing goddess) [the 
Rrtiuhul ficus of Ovid, Fasti ii 412J, under 
whicli Romulus and Remus wore said to 
have been suckled by the wolf. 

Mtllius L%U8 (Lucius). A Roman rhe- 


torician who composed in the time of Tiberius 
(14-37 A.D.) a work upon the figures of 
speech, abridged from a Greek treatise by the 
younger Gorgias. Of this work two books 
(ScMmdtd Lexl^ds) have been preserved. 
The value of the work consists in its 
translations of striking passages quoted as 
examples, mainly from the lost speeches of 
the Greek orators. It was used by the 
anonymous author of a later Carmen de 
Flguris et Schemdtibus in 186 hexameters. 

Rtitilius Namatlanns. See Namatianus. 


s 


SabS.ziu8. A Thracian and Phrygian 
deity, whom the Greeks usuall}^ identified 
with Dionysus [Diodorus, iv 4], and some- 
times also with Zeus. His orgiastic worship 
was very closely connected with that of the 
Phrygian Mother of the Gods, Rhea-Ci'bele, 
and of Attis. Along with this it was intro- 
duced into Athens in the 5th century b.c. 
[Aristophanes, Vespa* 1), hysistr. 388; De- 
mosthenes, De Cor. § ‘26(.)]. In later times 
it was widely spread in Rome and Italy, 
especially in the latter days of paganism. 
Like many of the oriental deities, he repre- 
sented the flourishing life of nature, which 
sinks in death, always to rise again. As 
an omblein of the yearly renovation of 
nature, the symbol specially approj)riatod 
to him was the snake. Accordingly, at the 
celebration of his mysteries, a golden snake 
was passed under the clothes and drawn 
over the bosom of the initiated. [Clement 
of Alexandria, Protrept., p. 6. In the 
Characters of Tlieophrastus, when the 
sujterstiiious man “ sees a ser{)eut in his 
house, if it be the rod snake, he will invoke 
Sabazius ” (xxviii, ed. Jebb).] j 

S&binus (Mdsurius). One of the most ■ 
celebrated Roman jurists, a jmpil of Ateius j 
Cap! to in the time of Tiberius, and founder | 
of the school of jurists called after him that ' 
of Sdblnldni. (aSVc Ateius C a fito and 

JUKIS1»RUDENCE. ) 

S&cellum. The Latin name for a small 
sanctuary, which was a mere altar, or an i 
inclosed uncovered place with an altar, or 
a little temple with either an altar or an 
image for purposes of worship. In Rome the 
greater part of these sanctuaries were among 
the oldest and holiest places of worship. 

Sd.cerdd8 (Mdnius PlOtius). A Latin gram- 
marian, perhaps of the end of the 3rd cen- 
tury A.D. ; wrote in Rome an ars grammatica 
in three books. The third treats of metre. I 


Sacra. The I^atin term for all trans- 
actions relating to the worship of the gods, 
especially sacrifice and prayer. They are 
either sacra p rlvd,ta or ^mblica. The former 
were undertaken on behalf of the individual 
by himself, on behalf of the family by the 
pater fdmiltds, or on behalf of the gens by 
the whole body of the gentlLCs. The centre 
of the domestic service of the gods is formed 
by the worship of the P^mdtCs and Ldr&s. 
In particular cases recourse was also had 
to certain specified deities. Besides this, 
private sacra were attached to particular 
families ; those passed to the heir with 
the succession and became a burden on 
him. Hence an inheritance without sacra 
(hPredltds stni^ sacris) proverbially signi- 
fied an unimpaired piece of good fortune 
[Plautus, Capt. 775, Trin. 483]. As the 
family had sacra, so also had the gens 
(q.v.), which had arisen out of the family 
by expansion. These were performed by a 
sacrificial priest (Jldmen) appointed from 
among the gentiles, the celebration taking 
place in his own house or in a special 
sdcellum in the presence of the assembled 
gentiles. The sacra publica were under- 
taken pro popfdo collectively, (1) by the 
curhv, pdgi, or vlci, into which the com- 
munity was divided, whence such sacrifices 
were called sacra popCddria; or (2) by the 
individual gentes and societies (see Soda- 
litas), to which the superintendence of a 
particular cult had been committed by the 
State ; or (3) by the magistrates and priests 
of the Roman State. The sacra of the 
gentes were with few exceptions performed 
in public, though the multitude present 
remained silent spectators; only in a few 
cases they took part in the procession to 
the place of worship or in. the sacrificial 
feast. 

SacrS.mentiim. The Roman term for the 
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military oath of allegiance, originall}'' the 
preliminary engagement entered upon with 
the general by newly enlisted troops [Cic., 
Off/\ 11 SBG ; Livy, xxii 38 § 2]. The oath 
was taken first by the legates and tribunes. 
These officers then administered it to the 
soldiers in the following manner: one soldier 
in each legion recited the formula of the 
oath, and the rest were called up by name, 
and, comuig forward one by one, swore to the 
same oath with the words Idem in me, i.e. 
“The same (holds good) for me.” The oath 
remained in force only till the next campaign, 
and whenever there was a now genoi’al a 
new oath was taken. After the introduc- 
tion of the twenty years' service by Marius 
(about 100 B.c.) the men raised for service 
took the oath, not one by one, but all 
together and for the whole time of service, 
in the namo of the State, afterwards in that 
of the emperor. 

Sac.ramentum in the oldt'st and most 
general form of civil lawsuit, named after 
it iPgls acMu per sacramentum^ is a deposit 
made beforeliand by the parties in the 
suit. It was originally five sheep or five 
oxen, according to the value of the object 
in dispute, afterwards a sum of money at 
the rate of ten aases for each sheep and 
one hundred for each ox. The deposit was 
given bacjk to the successful party, while 
that of the loser was originally applied to 
religious purposes; afterwards it went to 
the cerdrium, or public treasury. 

Sacrarium. The domestic, chapel. {See 
House, Roman,) 

Sacrifices, among the ancients, formed the 
chief part of every religious act. According 
to the kind of sacrifice offered, they were 
divided into (a) bloodless offerings and (6) 
blood offerings, (a) The former consisted 
in firstfruits, viands, and cakes of various 
shape and make, which were some of them 
burned and some of them laid on the altars 
and sacrificial tables {se& figs. 1 and 2) and 
removed after a time, libations of wine, 
milk, water with honey or milk, and frank- 
incense, for which in early times native 
products (wood and the berries of cedars, 
junipers, and bay trees, etc.) were used. 
Asiatic spices, such as incense and myrrh, 
scarcely came into use before the seventh 
century in Greece or until towards the end 
of the Republic at Rome. 

(b) For blood’Offerings cattle, goats, sheep, 
and swine were used by preference. Other 
animals were only employed in special cults. 
Thus horses were offered in certain Greek 
regions to P5seidon and HelI5s, and at 


Rome on the occasion of the October feast 
to Mars; dogs to Hecate and Robigus, asses 



(1) * SACRIKICrAL TMII.E 


(with terminal bust of PriapiiH, au.l implements of 
HacriHco) 

AND BACKED THKK OF DIONrAUS 
(with thyr»u» and tympanum). 

Mural painting from Pompeii ( Boetticber’a Buituicultug, 
ag. K). 



(2) * SACRIFICIAL TABLE WITH OFFERINGS. 
(Terra-cotta relief from Pompeii.) 


to Priapus, cocks to Asclepius, and geese 
to TsTs. Sheep and eattle^ it appears, could 
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be offered to any gods among the Greeks. 
As regards swine and goats, the regulations 
varied according to the different regions. 
Swine were sacrificed especially to Demeter 
and Dionysus, goats to the last named 
divinity and to Apollo and Artemis as well 
as Apbrddite, while they were excluded 
from the service of Athene, and it was 
only at Sparta thai they were pre- 
sented to Hera, At Epldauriis they 
might not be sacrificed to Asclepius, 
though elsewhere this was Jone w'ith- 
out scruple. [Part of the spoils of 
the chase — such as the antlers or fell 
Qf the stag, or the head and feet of 
the boar or the bear —was offered to 
Artemis Agr6t6ra (see fig. 3).] 

As regards the sex and colour of 
the victims, the Romans agreed in 
general with the Greeks in following 
the rule of sacrificing male creatures 
to gods, female to goddesses, and those 
of dark hue to the infernal jx)wers. 

At Rome, however, there were special 
regulations respecting the victims 
appropriate to the different divinities. 

Thus the appropriate offering for 
Jupiter was a young steer of a white colour, 
or at least with a white spot on its fore- 
head; for Mars, in the case of expiatory 
sacrifices, two bucks or a steer ; the latter 
also for Neptune and Apollo ; for Vulcan, a 
red calf and a boar; for Liber and Mercury, 
a he-goat; for Juno, Minerva, and Diana, a 
heifer; for Juno, as Lucina, an ewe lamb 
or (as also for C6res and the B5na D6a) 
a sow ; for Tellus, a pregnant, and for 
Proserpine a barren, heifer; and so on. 

The regulations as regards the condition 
of the victims were not the same everywhere 
in Greece. Still in general with them, as 
invariably with the Romans, the rule held 
good, that only beasts which were without 
blemish, and had not yet been used for 
labour, should be employed. Similarly, there 
were definite rules, which wore, however, 
not the same everywhere, concerning the age 
of the victims. Thus, by Athenian law, 
lambs could not be offered at all before their 
first shearing, and sheep only when they had 
borne lambs. The Romans distinguished 
victims by their ages as lactantCs, sucklings, 
and mCLiOrf’s, full grown. The sacrifice of 
sucklings was subject to certain limitations : 
young pigs had to be five days old, lambs 
seven, and calves thirty. Animals were 
reckoned maiores if they were bldentes ; 
i.e. if their upper and lower rows of teeth 
were complete. There were exact require- 


ments for all cases as regards their sex 
and condition, and to transgress these was 
an offence that demanded expiation. If 
the victims could not be obtained as 
the regulations required, the pontifical Jaw 
allowed their place to be taken by a repre- 
sentation in wax or dough, or by a dif- 
ferent animal in substitution for the sort 



(8) ♦ OFI<'KKINO TO ARTEMIS AGROTKUA. 
(From a earcophagUK in the Tjouvro.) 


required. In many cults diflerent creatures 
were combined for sacrifice: c.^. a bull, a 
sheep, and a pig (cp. Suovktaurilia), or a 
pig, a buck, and a ram, and the like. In 
State sacrifices, victims were sometimes 
sacrificed in great numbers ; at the 
Athenian festival in commemoration of the 
victory at Marathon, 500 goats ^yere slain. 
(Cp, Hecatombe.) Human sacrifices as a 
means of expiation were not unknown to 
the earliest Greek and Roman worship, 
and continued in certain cases (e.r/, at the 
feast of the Lycsean Zeus and of Jupiter 
Lfttlaris) until the imperial period; how- 
ever, where they continued to exist, crimi- 
nals who were in any case doomed to death 
were selected, and in many places oppor- 
tunity was further*given them for escape. 

In general, it was considered that purity 
in soul and body was an indispensable 
requirement for a sacrifice that was to bo 
acceptable to a divinity. Accordingly the 
offerer washed at least his hands and feet, 
and appeared in clean (for the most part, 
white) robes. One who had incurred blood- 
guiltiness could not offer sacrifice at all ; 
he who had* pollutecl himself by touching 
anything unclean, particularly a corpse, 
needed special purincation by fumigation. 
Precautions were also taken to insure the 
withdrawal of all persons who might be 
otherwise unpleasing to the divinity ; from 
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many sacrifices women were excluded, from 
others men, from many slaves and freedmen. 
At Rome, in early times, all plebeians were 
excluded by the patricians. 

The victims were generally decked out 
with ribbons and wreaths, and sometimes 
the cattle had their horns gilded. If the 
creature voluntarily followed to the altar 
or even bowed its head, this was considered j 
as a favourable sign ; it was an unfavour- | 
able sign if it offered resistance or tried to 
escape. In that case, with the Romans, 
the object of the sacrifice was deemed to be 
frustrated. Among the Greeks those who 
tX)ok part in the sacrifice wore wreaths ; a 
firebrand from the altar was dipped in water, 
and with the w’ater thus consecrated they 
sprinkled themselves and the altar. They 
then strewed tlie head of the victim with 
baked barley-grains, and cast some hairs cut 
from its head into the sacrificial fire. After 
those present had been called upon to ob- 
serve a devout silence, and avoid everything 
that might mar the solemnit}’’ of the occasion, 
the gods were invited, amidst the sound 
of flutes or hymns sung to the lyre and 
dancing, to accept the sacrifice propitiously. 
The hands of the worshippers were raised, 
or extended, or pointed downwards, ac- 
cording as the prayer was made to a god 
of heaven, of the sea, or of the lower world 
respectively. The victim was then felled 
to the ground with a mace or a hatchet, and 
its throat cut with the sacrificial knife. 
During this operation the animal’s head 
was held up, if the sacrifice belonged to the 
upper gods, and bowed down if it belonged 
to those of the lower world or the dead. The 
blood caught from it was, in the former 
case, poured round the altar, in the latter, 
into a ditch. In the case just mentioned 
the sacrifice was entirely burned (and this 
was also the rule with animals which were 
not edible), and the ashes were poured into 
the ditch. In sacrifices to the gods of the 
upper world, only certain portions were 
burned to the gods, such as thigh-bones or 
chine-bones cut off* the victim, some of the 
entrails, or some pieces of flesh with a layer 
of fat, rolled round the whole, together with 
libations of wine and oil, frankincense, and 
sacrificial cakes. The remainder, after re- 
moving the god’s portioji, as it was called, 
for the priests engaged in the sacrifice, was 
either roasted at once for the sacrificial 
banquet and so consumed, or taken home. 
Festal sacrifices at the public expense were 
often combined with a public meal. Sacri- 
fice was made to the gods of the upper air 


in the morning ; to those of the lower world 
in the evening. 

Among the Romans, as among the Greeks, 
reverent silence prevailed during the sacri- 
ficial operations; in case a careless word 
should become an evil omen, and to prevent 
any disturbance by external surroundings, 
a flute-player played and the offerer of the 
sacrifice himself veiled his head during 
the rite. The prayer, formulated by the 
vontific^s, and unintelligible to the priests 
themselves from its archaic language, was 
repeated by the votary after the priest, 
who read it from a written form, as any 
deviation from the exact words made the 
whole sacrifice of no avail. As a rule, the 
worshipper turned his face to the east, 
or, if the ceremony took place before 
the temple, to the image of the divinity, 
grasping the altar with his hands; and, 
when the prayer was ended, laid his 
hands on his lips, and turned himself from 
left to right (in many cults from right to 
left), or, again, walked round the altar and 
then seated himself. Then the victim, se- 
lected as being without blemish, was conse- 
crated, the priest sprinkling salted grains of 
dried and pounded spelt {mOld salsa) and 
pouring wine from a cup upon its head, and 
also in certain sacrifices cutting some of the 
hairs off its head, and finally making a stroke 
with his knife along the back of the crea- 
ture, from its head to its tail. Cattle were 
killed with the mace, calves with the ham- 
mer, small animals with the knife, by the 
priest’s attendants appointed for the pur- 
pose, to whom also the dissection of the 
victims was assigned. If the inspectors of 
sacrifice (see Haruspex) declared that the 
entrails {exta), cut out with the knife, were 
not normal, this was a sign that the offering 
was not pleasing to the divinity ; and if it 
was a male animal which had been previously 
slaughtered, a female was now killed. If 
the entrails again proved unfavourable, the 
sacrifice was regarded as of no avail. On 
the other hand, in the case of prodigies, 
sacrifices were off'ered until favourable signs 
appeared. In other sin-offerings there was 
no inspection of entrails. Sin-offerings were 
either entirely burned or given to the priests. 
Otherwise the flesh was eaten by the offerers, 
and only the entrails, which were roasted 
on spits, or boiled, were offered up, together 
with particular portions of the meat, in the 
proper way, and placed in a dish upon the 
altar, after being sprinkled with mola salsa 
and wine. The slaughter of the victim took 
place in the morning, whilst the exta were 
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offered at evening, the intervening time be- 
ing taken up by the process of preparation. 

Saeculares Ludi (properly Ludl TSrciitlnl 
or lYircutlnl), The Secular Games ” arose 
from some gentile sacrifices of the Valerian 
family, which were offered to the gods be- 
neath the earth at the Terenhim (or Taren- 
tnni )^ a spot in the Campus Martins where 
a volcanic fire smouldenid. The lirst cele- 
bration of the Ludi Tn-ndini of which 
there is actual evidence took place 24i) b.c., 
by the direction of the Sibylline books, in 
honour of Dis and Proserpine. Owing to 
the vow then made, to repeat them at the 
beginning of every atvciduin^ or period of 
one hundred years, they wore called the 
Secular Games.” Like all cults prescribed 
by the Sibylline books, they are of non- 
Koman origin, being, in fact, borrowed from 
the Etruscans, who at the conclusion of a 
mean period of lOU years, reckoned accord- 
ing to the longest human life in a genera- 
tion, used to })rosent an expiatory offering 
on behalf of the new generation to the gods 
beneath the earth. The games seem to 
have been next hold, not in 149, but in 146 ; 
the one following was omitted on account 
of the Civil Wars, and the games were not 
held again until the time of Augustus, in 
17 B.C. [It was for this occasion that 
Horace wrote his Carmen SwcUldre,] The 
date was fixed by a reckoning different from 
that hitherto followed, by taking 110 years 
as the normal standard of the sceculum. 
In later times sometimes the new reckoning 
was adopted, sometimes the old; as early 
as Claudius we have a return to the old, 
and in 47 a.d. that emperor celebrated with 
secular games the 8(X)th year of Romo. 
Similarly the years 900 and 1000 of the 
city were celeb ’'a ted. The ritual order of 
the games, whicli Augustus only altered by 
the introduction of Apollo, Diana, and 
Latona among the deities worshipped, was 
as follows : At the beginning of the season 
of harvest, heralds invited the people to the 
festival, which none had ever seen, nor 
would see again; and the commission of 
fifteen, which was charged with the due 
celebration of all festivals enjoined by the 
Sibylline books, distributed the means of 
expiation, consisting of torches, sulphur, 
and pitch, to all free persons on the Capitol 
and in the Palatine temple of Apollo. At 
the same time in the temple of the Capitoline 
Jupiter, in that of the Palatine Apollo, and 
in that of Diana on the Aventine, wheat, 
barley, and beans were handed to the people 
for an offering of firstfruits. At the feast 


proper, which lasted three days and three 
nights, the emperor upon the first night 
sacrificed to the Parent three rams, which 
were completely burnt up, upon three altars 
at the Tcrentuni, This was accompanied 
by the burning of torches and the chanting 
of a hymn. At the same place, and on the 
same or the following day, a black hog an ’ 
a young pig were offered to Tollus, and 
dark-coloured victims to Dis and Proserpine. 
On the first day white bulls wore sacrificed 
to Jupiter, and a white cow to Juno on the 
Capitol, after which scenic games were held 
in honour of Apollo. On the second day 
the matrons prayed to Juno on the Capitol ; 
on the third, a sacrifice of white oxen took 
place in the Palatine temple of Apollo, while 
twenty-seven boys and the same number 
of maidens sang the carmen sa^'ulare in 
Greek and in Latin. 

Sagitta. Arrow. {See Bows.) 

S^gittarli. The bowmen in the Roman 
armies. These were generally raised by 
lev}'' or furnished by the allies. The Cre- 
tan, Balearic, and Asiatic bowmen were 
specially celebrated. 

S3,gum. The military cloak of the Roman 
soldiers, which consisted of a four-cornered 
piece of cloth worn over the armour and 
fastened upon the shoulder by a clasp. It 
was a symbol of war, as the tdga was the 
symbol of peace. 

S&lacia. A Roman goddess of the salt 
water. She was identified with the Greek 
Amphitrite, and regarQed as the wife of 
Neptune. 

S&larium. A Roman term signifying 
properly the allowance of salt which the 
governor furnished for the magistrates and 
officers who formed his retinue ; then the 
gratification in money which took the 
place of the salt. Under the Empire it 
was the pay of the imperial magistrates, as 
well as of the physicians and professors in 
the service of the State. 

S&lli (“ dancers ”). An old Italian college 
of priests of Mars ; said to have been intro- 
duced at Rome by Niima and doubled by 
Tullus Hostilius. The earlier college was 
called the Salii Pdldttniy and the later the 
Salii AgOndles or Colllni, The former 
derived their name from their cUria on the 
Palatine Hill ; the^ latter, from the Colline 
Gate, near which stood their sanctuary on 
the Quirinal. Both colleges consisted of 
twelve life-members of patrician family, and 
recruited their numbers from young men, 
whose parents were required to be still 
living ; at their head was a mdgister^ a 
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pripsnl (leader in the dance), and a vdt^s 
(leader in the song). The cult of the Pala- 
tine Salii had to do with Mars, that of the 
Colline with QuirTiius ; but the chief con- 
nexion of both was with the holy shields, 
anellia. {See Ancilk with cut.) The chief 
business of the Salii fell in March, the 
beginning of the campaigning season. On 
March 1st they began a procession through 
the city, each of them dressed in an em- 
broidered tunic, a bronze breastplate, and 
a peaked helmet, girt about with a sword, 
Avith one of the holy sliields on the left 
arm, and in the right hand a staff, while 
t rum [)e tors walked in front of them. At 
all the altars and temples they made a 
halt, and, under the conduct of the two 
leaders, danced the war-dance in three 
measures, from which they take their name 
of Salii or “ dancers,” accompanying it by 
singing certain lays, beating their shields 
meanwdiile with tJie staves. Every day 
the procession came to an end at certain 
ap})ointed stations, where the shields were 
kept over the night in special houses, and 
the Salii themselves partook of a meal pro- 
verbial for its magnificence [Horace, Odes 
i B7, 2]. Until March 24th the ancilia 
were in motion; within this time some 
special festivities, were also held, in which 
the Salii took part. On March 11th there 
was a chariot-race in honour of Mars 
{^xilrla) and a sacrificial feast in honour 
of the supposed fabricator of the shields, 
MamSrIus Veturius; on the 19th was the 
ceremony of the cleansing of the shields, 
and on the 23rd the cleansing of the holy 
trumpets {tubw) of the priests, called 
the tubllusMum. The days on which the 
ancilia wore in motion were accounted 
solemn {vHlgiOsi), and on these days men 
avoided marching out to war, offering 
t)attle, and concluding a marriage. In 
October, the close of the campaigning 
season, the ancilia were once more brought 
out, in order to be cleansed in the Campus 
Martins. The lays of the Salii, called 
aadmenta^ were referred to Numa, and 
were written in the archaic Saturnian 
verso, and in such primitive language, that 
they were scarcely intelligible even to the 
priests themselves, and as early as the 
beginning of the 1st century b.c. were the 
object of learned interpretation. [Quinti- 
lian i 6 § 40. Two or three connected 
bits of these lays have come down to us 
(Allen’s Remnants of Early Latin^ 74). 
The most intelligible is the following, in 
a rude Saturnian measure : 


II Cum^ tondst^ Leuceaie, | pi'ce tet tremdnti^ || 
Quom tihei cunei \ d^ji tumum tomiront ; || 

i.e. Cum tonaSj Lucetie (thou god of light), 

I i^roR te tremunt^ cum t)bX ciinH (bolts of 
lightning) a dextrd t finite runt.] Besides 
Mars, other deities, such as Janus, Jupiter, 
and Minerva, were invoked in tliem ; tlie 
invocation of Mamurius Voturius formed 
the clo.se [Ovid, FasH^ iii 201) ft*.]. After 
the time of Augustus the names of indivi- 
dual emperors were also inserted in the lays 
SallustiuB CiispuB {Gains). The cele- 
brated Roman historian, born^SO n.C., of a 
plebeian family, at Amiternnm, in the land 
of the Sabines. After a youth spent in 
excesses, in 52, he made, as tribune of the 
people, a most violent attack on Cicero, 
the defender of Milo and the senatorial 
party. By the censors of the year 50 he 
was turned out of the Senate, ostensibly 
for immorality, but really on political 
grounds, because he was a partisan of 
Ctesar. By the latter he was made quaestor 
in 49, and thereby reinstated in his sena- 
torial rank. An expedition to Illyria, 
the conduct of which had been committed 
to him by Caesar, after the battle of Phar- 
salus, miscarried. He was more successful 
in 47 as propraetor in Africa, where Caesar 
committed to him the province of Numidia, 
with the title of proconsul. Here he was 
guilty of such extortions, that it was only by 
the favour of Caesar that he escaped a con- 
demnation. The treasures thus acquired 
enabled him to lay out the magnificent 
gardens known by his name on the Quirinal, 
and to devote his life entirely to learned 
pursuits, as, in consequence of the murder 
of Caesar, he had withdrawn from all poli- 
tical activity. His two earliest produc- 
tions, on the Catilinarian Conspiracy (the 
Bellum CdUllnce) and on the Jugurthine 
War {Bellum lugurthlnum) are preserved 
complete. Of his most important work, the 
five books of Ilistorice^ only four speeches, 
two letters, and a series of fragments have 
come down to us. His work, after a survey 
of the earlier times, contained a short de- 
scription of the civil war between Marius 
and Sulla, and then a detailed history from 
78 to 67. The other writings ascribed to 
him — two letters to Caesar about the reor- 
ganization of the State {Epistulce ad 
Ccesdrem de R^publicd) and a DecldmdtlO 
in Clc^rOnem — are rhetorical fabrications 
of a later time. 

Sallust is undoubtedly the first artistic 
historian among the Romans. He deals 
not with the mere narration of events, but 
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SALMONEUS SANDALIUM. 

also with the explanation ol‘ their inner llOmdni) she had from the year b02 b.c. a 
meaning. His model is Thucydides, whom temple on the Quirinal. Under the Um- 
he strives to imitate, not only in his love of pi*'®, sh© was also worshipped as guardian 
truth and his impartiality, but also in the goddess ot the emperors {Solus Augtista). 
general plan of his works, especially in the j Prayers wore frequently made to her by the 
interweaving of speeches in order to char- priestly colleges and the political bodies, 
acterize situations and persons, as well as especially at the beginning ot the year, in 
in his phraseology, which is often brief and times ot sickness, and on the birthdays of 
compressed even to obscurity. To literary the emperors. As her counterpart among 
form he paid more attention than was given tlie Sabines, we have the goddess StrSnla, 
by any Roman historian before him. In ! {Sve Stren^.) 

his language he purposely diverged from Silut&tlo. The morning greeting which 
the ordinary language of the time, espe- Romans of rank were in the habit of re- 
cially by elefeely imitating the style of the ceiving from clients, friends, and admirers 
elder Cato. This mannerism of style, as in the atrium during the first two hours 
well as the inconsistency between his of the day ; for this purpose the callers 
earlier life and the censorious moral rigour gathered in the vestibule even before sun- 
displayed in his writings, drew upon him i rise. [Martial, iv 8; prlma sdlUtnnt^s 
severe criticism, even among his contem- ! atque altera contlnet hora / Pliny, JEp, iii 
poraries. Nevertheless his works have • 12, officio. antCldcdna.] 
always ha^a high reputation. Sambuca (Gr. sambFfke), A triangular, 

Salmdneus. Son of ^<5lus, husband of stringed instrument resembling a harp, 
Alcldice, and father of Tyro {see Nei.eus). having a piercing tone. When played, its 
He founded Salmone in Elis, whither he had pointed end stood downwards, 
migrated from Thessaly. He usurped the Samnis. See Gi.adiatores. 
name and the sacrifices of Zeus. He even 
imitated thunder and lightning by trailing 
dried skins and caldrons behind his 
chariot and flinging torches into the air. 

For this reason Zeus slow him with the 
lightning, and destroyed his town together under the name Dcm Flcilus (from f'UieSy 
with its inhabitants. His second wife, faith '’) as god of oaths, god of the 
Sidero, had ill-treated her stop-daughter j public laws of hospital it}’^ and of nations. 
Tyro, and was theref^e slain by Tyro^s j also of international intercourse and of the 
sons, PSlIas and Neleus, at the altar ot i safety of the roads, which were placed 
Hera, where she had taken refuge. { under his protection. An oath in his 

Salpinx. The Greek name for the long name could be taken only under the open 
trumpet, like the Roman tuba, with which sky ; therefore even his temple had a hole 
the signals were given in the army. It in the roof, and, when an oath by him was 
was also employed in religious ceremonie.'^. taken at home, the man swearing went into 
(^See cut.) 1 the uncovered court. On account of many 

points of resemblance ho was identified 
with Hercules. He had a temple on the 
Quirinal (the foundation of which was cele- 
brated June 5), and another on the island 
in the Tiber [Ovid, Fasti, vi 213-218]. 

Sand&lium. A Greek covering for the foot, 
principally worn by women, consisting of 
a thick sole of wood, cork, or leather, with 
a strap carried over the foot in front of 
BALPiNx. the socket of the great toe, passed between 

this and the second toe, and tied to the 
Sftlts. The personification of health and other bands fastened to the edge of the 
prosperity among the Romans. As god- sole before and behind. The back was 
dess of health, she was identified with the j supported by strap-work, which was often 
Greek Hygieid daughter of Ascle- very neatly intertwined above the ankles, 

plus, and represented in the same way. {See cuts.) 

As the deity representing the welfare of Soles of the more simple kind were 
the Roman people {Sdlus Publlca PdpUli \ bound underneath the foot by a strap 



Sancus. Usually called Si^mo Sancus {see 
Semones). a genius worshipped by the 
Sabines, Umbrians, and Romans, represent- 
ing holiness and good faith in human life. 
In Romo, lie was princinallv worshipped 
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running crosswise over tlie instep, or by 
two straps fastened to the side-edges and 
tied together in a knot or by a clasp. 
Soles were also worn, which 
were provided with a close- 
lit ting ])iece of leather at 
the heel and with a piece 
of leather, sometimes nar- 
row, sometimes broad, at 
the sides. These last were 
so laced together by straps 
round the ankles, that the 
toes and the Hat of the foot 
remained uncovered. [Cp* Solea.) 

Sapph5. Tlie greatest poetess of antiquity, 
born at M5"tllene or Eresusin Lcsb5s, lived 
between G30 and 570 b.c., being a younger 
contemporary of Alcseiis {see cut). She was 
married to a rich man of Andr6s, and had 
a daughter named Clals. About 590 she 
was obliged to Hee from Lesbos, probably 
in consequence of political disturbances, 
and to remain some time in Sicily. In 



(Torra-cotta relief from Melos, British MujHeum.) 

her later years she was again living in 
Lesbos, in the society of young girls with 
an inspiration for poetry. {See Erinna.) 
Although, according to the principles 
expressed in her own poems, and according 
to trustworthy testimonies of antiquity, 
she was a woman of pure and strict life, 
yet later scandal unwarrantably put an 
immoral interpretation on this society. 
Equally unfounded is the legend emanating 
from the Attic comedians, that she threw 
herself from the Leucadian rock into the 
sea out of despair at the rejection of her 
love by a handsome seaman named Fhaon 
{fragm. of Menander^s L^icadia], 


Her poems wore divided by the Alexan- 
drine scholars into nine books according to 
their metres ; and besides the purely lyric 


songs, among which the KpMlMdmla,, or 
wedding-lays, were particularly celebrated, 
they included elegies and epigrams. Two 
of her odes, with a number of short frag- 
ments, are still extant. Her odes were for 
the most part composed in the metre named 
after her the sapphie sfrdpM (or stanza), 
which was so much used by Horace. They 
are among the tenderest and most charming 
productions in the whole range of extant 
Greek literature, and afford some percep- 
tion of the points of excellence ascribed 
to Sappho by antiquity : sincerity and depth 
of feeling, delicacy of rhythm, and grace 
and melodiousness of language. 

S^lrapts. tSee Serapis. 

SareftphS^gUB. Properly lUhds sared- 
phdg^s^ a kind of stone (alum-slate) found 
near Assfts, in the district of Troas in Asia 
Minor ; so called because it had the peculiar 
property, that all corpses laid in it were 
completely consumed in forty days, with the 
exception of the teeth. [Cp. Pliny, //. 
ii 211.] Usually coffins were only mlaid 
with it in order to hasten decomposition. 
Then the name is given generally to any 
stone-coffin, such as those which were 
customary among Greeks and Romans, 
among the latter particularly after the 
2nd century a.d. {Cp, Sculpture, and % a 





SARCOPHAGUS OP L. CORNELIUS SCIPIU BARBATUS. 
(Rome, Vatican Mnneum.) 

specimen see Muses.) The cut represents 
the sarcophagus of L. Cornelius Scipio 
Barb&tus, consul 298 b.c., great-grandfather 



SANDALS OP VARIOUS KINDS. 

(1) k (B) Musm Pio-Clement. iv tav. viii, xiv.. (3) Mnseo BorbontVo, x, liii. 

(2) Wiiiekclniann, Opertf, tav. lii. 


(4) Olarao, v 848, no. 2130. 
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of the elder Scipio Africanus, of the 3rd 
century B.c. It is made of common stone, 
and is the only example remaining from 
the old Roman time. 

S&rissa. The thrusting-lance of the 
Macedonian hoplites {see PfiALANX) and 
light cavalry, which in the time of Pliilip 
and Alexander was 18 feet long, Jifterwards 
14; from this lance the light cavalry were 
called sdrissdphOri (sarissa-bearers). 

Sarpedon. According to HomOT, son of 
Zeus and Laodfimia and g^'andson of Bcl- 
RrSphon ; like his cousin Glaucns iq.v.^ 4), 
a prince of the Lycians and ally of Priam. 
At the storming of the Greek camp he, in 
company with Glaucus, was the first uj)on the 
enemy’s wall ; on his falling by the hand 
of Patrocliis, a fearful battle arose over his 
body, until Apollo, by the command of Zeus, 
rescued the disfigured corpse from the 
Greeks, and, after washing it and anoint- 
ing it with ambrosia, had it carried through 
the air to Lycia by the twin brothers 
Sleep and Death [Homer, xvi 4HMj83]. 
Later writers describe him as a son of 
Zeus and Europa, and brother of Minos; 
driven out by the latter, he won for him- 
self a lordship in Lycia, and lived there by 
the favour of Zeus for three generations. 

Satire (Lat. sdUra, older form sdtura). 
The word properly denotes a medley of 
heterogeneous things, and in particular a 
kind of dramatical farce, which consisted 
of a mixture of speech, song, music, and 
dancing, {See Fescennini.) 

Before the rise of an artistic type of 
Roman drama, these farces were performed 
on festive occasions by itinerant minstrels, 
the representation taking place upon the 
public stage erected at Rome in 300 b.c. 

After the introduction of the Greek 
drama by Llvfus AndrSnicus, 240 B.c., the 
sdyirce sank to the position of after-pieces 
(exddla) which were improvised by masked 
Roman youths after the conclusion of the 
performance proper; in this shape they 
fasted until they were entirely supplanted 
by the Atelldnce, As an artistic composi- 
tion the sattira is wholly undrama tical, 
and designates in the first instance a col- 
lection of miscellaneous pieces of poetry 
of heterogeneous contents and metres; in 
this form it seems to have been first 
introduced into literature by Ennius. A 
dehnite impress, fixing its character for 
all future time, was given to the satura 
in the 2nd century B.C. by LCcluIus, who 
made it essentially what we now under- 
stand by satire, and is therefore designated 


by Horace [Sat. ii 1, 82] as the inventor of 
this branch of literature. Even his satires, 
as may be gathered from the fragments that 
survive, were of a very miscellaneous char- 
acter, as regards matter and as regards 
form. All possible aspects of the life of 
the time were made the objects of a discus- 
sion, which might be serious, jocular, or 
censorious, as occasion reejuired. It was 
composed in the form sometimes of an essay, 
sometimes of a letter, sometimes of a dia- 
logue, and in the conversational style in 
vogue at the time. In his earlier poems 
ho made use of various inetrc^s, afterwards 
almost exclusively of the hexameter. The 
significant exam})le of Lucilius invited emu- 
lation all the more, because the prosaic and 
didactic element in satire was in the most 
thorough accordance with the Roman char- 
acter and poetical capacities. Accordingly a 
number of imitators are mentioned reaching 
down to the end of the Republic, though, in 
the judgment of Horace, tlieir endeavour to 
attain the level of their model was a vain 
one [Sat. i 10, 47]. A revival and develop- 
ment answering to the more refined taste of 
the time was given to the ljucilian satura 
by Horace, who, however, confined himself 
to social and literary life, and used the 
hexameter alone. In the latter respect 
his example was followed by Persius and 
Juvenal; but these treated the contrast 
between the ideal and the actual, which 
provokes the satire, not with the humour of 
Horace, but with bitterness and severity. 

An ancient (or pre-Lucilian) style of 
satura was revived towards the end of 
the Republic by the “most learned of 
the Romans,” TSrentius Varro, with his 
Menippean Satires, in which, following the 
example of the Cynic Mgnippus of GadSrft, 
he treated serious subjects in humorous 
fashion and in a mixed form of prose 
and poetry. This mixed form was also 
adopted in the time of Nero by PStrOnius 
in his satirical romance of manners, and by 
SfeNfcCA in his satire on Claudius, as well 
as in later times .by the emperor Julian 
in his CcBSdrffs, written in Greek. 

The satire is a thoroughly Roman species 
of poetry [Quintilian, x 1 § 93: Satura 
quidem tota nostra est]; for though there 
is much in the poetry of the Greeks which, 
in regard to subject-matter, corresponds in 
some degree to the satire, still they were 
never able to produce a literature of this 
kind stamped with a definite character of its 
owii, and described by a distinctive name- 
S&ttbrA See Satire. 
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Saturnalia. A Roman festival in honour 
of Saturniis 

Saturnus (“the sower ’0- An ancient 
Italian god of seedtime and harvest, with 
a sickle as symbol ; husband of Ops, father 
of Piciis. In later times he was identilied 
with the Greek Kronos, wlio, tliriist out 
by Zeus, came across the sea to Ijjitium, 
was received by Janus, settled as king on 
the Capitoliiie Jlill (as it was called in after 
times), brought agriculture and its blessings 
to the people, and subsequently disappeared. 
His reign was regarded as the golden ago 
of Italy. At the foot of the Capitoliiie Hill 
a tem})le, built by the last Tarquin on the 
site of a very ancient altar, was dedicated 
to him and to his wife Ops. Under this 
temple was the Roman treasury (wrarium 
Sattirni ; No. 4 in plan, s,v. Forum). Ex- 
cept during his festival, his statue was, 
throughout the year, wound round the feet 
with woollen fillets. People oficred sacri- 
fices to him with uncovered head, according 
to the Greek rites. His own festival, the 
Sdturn&Ha^ took place on December 17, and 
consisted of sacrifices in the open air in 
front at the temple and also of an outdoor 
banquet, at which the senators and knights 
appeared, after laying aside the fdqa for a 
loosely fitting gown called synthesis. After 
the feasting, they separated with the cry, 

“ lo Saturnalia / ” The festival was also 
celebrated in private society; schools had 
holidays, law-courts were closed, all work 
was stopped, war was deferred, and no 
punishment of criminals took place for seven 
days from December 17 to 23, During that 
time there were all kinds of fantastic amuse- 
ments. The festival was symbolical of a 
return to the golden age. People gave 
presents to one another, in particular wax 
tapers {cSrSi) and dolls {sigilldrW}, They 
also entertained one another, and amused 
themselves with oocial games ; in particular, 
they gambled for nuts — the symbol of fruit- 
fulness. Every freedom was given to slaves, 
and they were first entertained at the 
banquet and served by their masters, in re- 
membrance that under the rule of Saturnus 
there had been no differences in social 
rank. 

Satyric Drama. One of the three varieties 
of the Attic drama. Its origin may be 
traced back to Pratinas of Phlius (about 
500 B.C.). It is probable that, after settling 
in Athens, he adapted the old dithyramb 
with its chorus of Satyrs, which was cus- 
tomary in his native place, to the form of 
tragedy which had been recently invented 


in Athens. This new kind of drama met 
with so much approval, and was so much 
developed by Pratinas himself, as well 
as by his son Aristeas, by Choerllus, by 
iEschy’lns, and the dramatists who suc- 
ceeded him, that it became the custom to 
act a satyric drama after a set of three 
tragedies. The seriousness of the preceding 
[ plays was thus relieved, while the chorus 
j of Satyri^ and Sileni, the companions of 
Dionysus, served to indicate the original 
connexion between that divinity and the 
drama. The material for a satyric drama, 
like that for a tragedy, was taken from 
an epic or legendary story, and the action, 
which took place under an open sky, in a 
lonely wood, the haunt of the Satyrs, liad 
generally an element of tragedy; but the 
characteristic solemnity and stateliness of 
tragedy was somewhat diminished, without 
in any way impairing the splendour of the 
1 tragic costume and the dignity of the heroes 
introduced. The amusing effect of the play 
did not depend so much on the action 
itself, as was the case in comedy, but 
rather on the relation of the chorus to that 
action. That relation was in keeping with 
the wanton, saucy, and insolent, and at the 
same time cowardly, nature of the Satyrs. 
The number of persons in the chorus is not 
known, probably there were either twelve or 
fifteen, as in tragedy. In accordance with 
the popular notions about the Satyrs, their 
costume consisted of the skin of a goat, deer, 
or panther, thrown over the naked body, 
and besides this a hideous mask and bris- 
tling hair. The dance of the chorus in the 
satyric drama was called slcinnls^ and con- 
sisted of a fantastic kind of skipping and 
jumping. The only satyric play now ex- 
tant is the Cyclops of Euripides. The 
Romans did not imitate this kind of drama 
in their literature, although, like the Greek#, 
they used to have merry after-pieces follow- 
ing their serious plays. {See Exodium.) 

Satyrs. In Greek mythology, spirits of 
the woodland, in the train of Dionysus, with 
puck noses, bristling hair, goat-like ears, 
and short tails. They are depicted as 
wanton, cunning, and cowardly creatures, 
and always fond of wine and women. They 
dwell in woods and on mountains, where 
they hunt, and tend cattle, dance and 
frolic with the Nymphs (for whom they 
lie in ambush), make music with pipe and 
flute, and revel with Dionysus. Their own 
special dance is called slcinnls. They were 
considered as foes to mankind, because they 
played people all kinds of roguish pranks, 
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tvre ior m\ represeutations as that exem- 
the gem of Ag^ve (g.v.) with the 

bead of Penthous.J • r^rmec- 

Scorpio. A kind of engine f or p J 

tilen, in earlier 

pnlt, and in later times with the dnayti, 

{tSce Autilt.kry.) 

ScribsB (writers). The lii^hest class amon^ 

tLo inferior paid olficials at li-onie (set: 
ArpARiTon). They did not perform ordi- 
nary writers^ services, which were usually I 
assigned to slaves, hut occuJiiGd the position 
of clerks, registrars, accountants, and secre- | 
taries. Of special importance wer^ the 
scribce queestdrii attached to the tribicni 
cerdrli. They formed three commissions of 
ten members each, and kept the accounts 
of the treasury. Two of their number 
were also attached to each provincial 
qusestor as accountants. The scriher also 
of the different aedilea and tribunes ap- 
pear to have formed a commission of ten 
members, while those taken from among 
them by the consuls, prfetors, and censors 
seem to have been employed only during 
their term of office. The pontlflcds also 
had their scribw. 

ScriboniuB Largus. A .Roman physician 
who accompanied the emperor Claudius to 
Britain in 43 a.d. Between that year and 
48 he compiled a treatise on medicine 
{CompdsUXonSs MMicdinentOrxmi), which 
we possess in a somewhat imperfect form. 

It contains 271 prescriptions, arranged 
according to the parts of the body, from 
the head downwards. 

Scriptores HisfdrlaB Augusts. The name 
given to the six authors of biographies of 
the Roman emperors, united at an un- 
certain date into a single collection. The 
biographies extend from Hadrian to Nume- 
rian, 117-284 a.d. (with the exception of 
the years 244-253). Of the six biographers, 
Allianus Spartidnus, Volcdtius Galllcdnus, 
and Tr^bellius PolllO wrote under Diocle- 
tian; Fldvius Vdpiscus SyrdcUsius, jJ^ius 
Lamprldius, and Julius CdpUdltnus under 
Constantius Chlorus and (5onstantine the 
Groat. The biographies are merely dry 
compilations from the lost writings (1) of 
MArlus Maximus (who at the beginning 
of the 3rd century, under Alexander 
Severus, continued the work of Suetonius 
by writing the lives of the emperors from 
Nerva to Elftgabalus) ; and (2) of his con- 
temporary Junius Cordus, who wrote bio- 
graphies of the less famous emperors. In 
spite of their deficiencies in style and spirit, 
they are of value as authorities for history. 


Sculponfia. The wooden shoe of the 
Roiiian peasants and slaves. 

; Sculpture. The origin of painting as an 
{ ovt i'n Greece is connected with definite 

1 5 lriK.1 pereows- ’''>«» i 

; 5ost in the mists of legend. It was 
Teirded as an art imparted to men by the 
^rods; for such is the thought expressed m 
the assertion that the earliest statues fell 
from heaven. The first artist spoken of 
by name, D.EDALUS, who is mentioned as 
early as Homer, is merely a personifica- 
tion of the most ancient variety of art, 
that which was employed solely in the 
construction of w^ooden images of the gods. 
This is clearly proved by his name ( = the 
cunning artificer To him wore attributed 
a series of inventions certainly separated 
far from each other in respect of time and 
place, and embracing important steps in the 
development of wood-carving and in the 
representation of the human form^ Thus he 
is said to have invented the saw, the axe, the 
plummet, the gimlet, and glue [Pliny, N. H. 
vii 198], to have been the first to open the 
eyes in the statues of the gods, to separate 
the legs, and to give freer motion to the 
arms, which had before hung close to the 
body [Diodorus iv 76], After him the early 
school of sculptors at Athens, his reputed 
native city, is sometimes called the school ' 
of Da3dalu8 [Pausanias v 25 § 13]. During 
a long residence in Crete he is said to have 
instructed the Cretans in making wooden 
images {x6dnd) of the gods [ib. viii 53 § 8], 
The invention of modelling figures in clay, 
from which sculpture in bronze originated, 
is assigned to the Sicyonian potter ButAdes 
at Corinth [Pliny, xxxv 151], The art of 
working in metals must have been known 
early in Greece, as appears from the 
Homeric poems [esp. 11. xviii 468-608, 
*'the shield of Achilles An important 
stop in this direction was due to Glauous 
of Chios, who in the 7th century B.c. in- 
vented the soldering of iron [Herodotus, i 
25 ; Pausanias, x 16 § 1], and the softening 
and hardening of metal by fire and water 
[Plutarch, De Dcfectu Orac. 47]. The dis- 
covery of bronze-founding is attributed to 
Rhcecus and THfiCoORUS of Sam5s about 
580 [Pausanias, viii 14 § 8]. The high 
antiquity of Greek sculpture in stone may 
be inferred from a work of the very earliest 
period of Greek civilization, the powerful 
relief of two upright lions over the gate of 
the castle at MycensR. {See Architecture, 
fig. 2.) 

Sculpture in marble, as well as in gold 
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and ivory, was much advanced by two 
famous “pupils of Daedalus,” DIi'ffiNUS 
and SCYLLis of Crete, who were working 





PKOAIlUn. MEDI'BA. 


M'l I‘ERSEIJ.S CllTTINd OFF THE HEAD <»F MEDUSA. 
Metope from Seliotis (Museum, Palermo). 

Ill Av^os and Slcjon about 550 B.c. [Pliny, 



(8) * THIS llAUrV MONUMENT AT XANTHfiS. 


xxxvi §§ 9, 14 ; Pausanias, ii 15 § 1, 22 § 5], 
and founded an influential school of art in 
the Peloponnesus. [This school included 
11(1^50 us and Th6o- 
cles (Pausanias, vi 
19 §8, 17 §2); Don- 
tas and DSrycleidas 
(i6., vi 19 Jj 12, V 17 
§ 1); Olearchus of 
Rhegiuin (iii 17 S 
6) ; Tectaeus and 
An^ellon (ii 32 § 5, 
ix 35 § 3).] Among 
their works are re- 
corded not only 
statues of gods, but 
also of heroes, often 
united in large 
groups. Some con- 
ception of the ar- 
tistic productions of 
this period may bo 
formed from scat- 
tered monuments 
still extant, origi- 
nating in difterent 
parts of the Greek 
world; the rude 
and more primitive 
metopes of Selinfxs in Sicily (fig. 1); tha 
statues of Apollo from the island of 
Thera and from Tenea, near Corinth (fig. 2): 
the reliefs on the Harjiy Monument from 
the acropolis of Xanthus in Lycia (figs, 
3 and 4), etc. These works, in spite of 
their archaic stiffness, show an effort after 
individual and natural expression, though 
the position of the foot in striding, with 
the solo completely touching the ground, 
and the unemotional and stony smile on 
the mask-like face, are common to all. 
Even after Greek sculpture had mastered 
the repx'esontation of the human body, not 



(Mtiuich, GlyptoMiok.) 





f4) * RKMEF FROM THE HARPY MONUMENT. 
(British Mni^eum.) 
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only at rest, but also in the most violent 
movement, it still continued unable to 
overcome the lifeless rigidity of facial 
expression. This is seen in the Trojan 
battle-scenes (date abou^ 480) on the 
.®ginetan pediments. Here the figures are 
represented in every variety of position in 
the fight, and depicted, not ir ieed 
with any ideality, but with peifoct 
mastery even to the smallest detail; 
whereas the faces are entirely des- 
titute of any expression appropriate 
to their situation. {See fig. 5, and 
the West Pediment under yEoi- 
NETAN Sculptures.) The athletic 
forms in which the Ji]ginetan heroes 
are represented indicate another ' 

important extension of the sphere [ 

of artistic representation. From 
about 544 u.C. it had become usual 


teacher of Phidias, Myr6n, and Palyclltus. 
The transition to the period of the finest 
art is represented by UAlamis of Athens, 
PythAg6ras of Rhegium, and especially 
MyrOn, another Athenian, in whom the 
art attained the highest truth to nature, 
with perfect freedom in the representation 



DYING HURO OF TIIK KASTKRN RKDIMENT OF THK 
TEMPLE OF ATHENE, A':GINA. 


to erect statues of the victors in 
the athletic contests, Olympia 
especially abounding in these. fOl. 59; 
Pausanias, vi 18 the statues there men- 
tioned are of wood.] JBy this innovation 
the art was freed from the narrow limits 
to which it had been confined by the tra- 
ditions of religion, and led on to a truer 
imitation of nature. In this department 
the school of ^Eglna was specially active, 
attaining its highest perfection in the 
bronze statuary of GlaucIas, Gallon, and 
above all Onatas (600-460). 



(6) MARHLE COPY OF MYRON’s DISCOBOLUS* 
(Homo, Palazzo MaHsiini.) 

Sculpture in bronze flourished simulta- 
neously in the Peloponnesus at Sicyon under 
Canachus [for a supi) 0 sed copy of his Apollo 
see Canachus] and his brother Arist^clEs, 
the founder of a school which lasted long 
after, and at Argos under AgEladas, the 


(Munich, (llyptf^thek.) 

: of the human body, and was thus prepared 

I for the development of ideal forms. 

This Inst step was taken at Athens, in 
the time of Pericles, by PhIdIas. In his 
creations, particular!)’’ in his statues of the 
gods, whether in bronze or in ivory and 
gold, he succeeded in combining perfect 
beauty of form with the most profound 
ideality, fixing for ever the ideal type for 
Zeus and Athene, the two deities who wore 
pre-eminently characterized by intellectual 
dignity. (See Athene, Zeus, and Par- 
thenon, figs. 4 and 5.) For one of his 
heroic subjects see fig. 7. 

Of the pupils of Phidias the two who 
worked most nearly in the same spirit wero 
Ag6racrItus and AlcamEnes, the author 
of the sculpture of the western pediment 
of the temple of Zeus at Olympia, part of 
which still remains. The perfection of 
Attic art at this time can be realized when 
we consider that, with all their beauty of 
execution, the extant marble sculptures of 
the Parthenon, Thescum, Erechtheum, and 
the temple of “Wingless Victory” must 
be regarded as mere productions of the 
ordinary workshop [as compared with the 
lost masterpieces of Phidias]. The school 
of Phidias had rivals in the naturalistic 
school which followed Myron, including 
his son LycIus and CresIlas of Cydonla. 
[For a supposed copy of his PericleSy see 
Cresilas.] Independent of both schools 
stood PiE6NlUS of Mende, whose Victory , as 
well as part of his scul})tures on the east 
pediment of the temple of Zeus at Olympia, 
are still extant [see PiEONius and Olympian 
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Games (fig. 1)1 ; and CallImAchus, the contemporary POlyclItus, whose colossal 
“ inventor ” of the Corinthian order of archi- gold and ivory statue of the Argive Hera 
lecture [Vitruvius, iv 1 § 10] and of the ap- directly challenged comparison with the 



( 7 ) * TlIKJ^EIJS, 

From the west pediment of the Parthenon ; also identified ns either an Athenian 
river-god {lliBius or CephiauB) or Olympus. 

(liritish Museum.) 


plication of the auger to working in marble 
[Pausanias, i 26 § 6J. An oilier school of 



(8) * FAllNKSK DIADUMENUS OF POLYCLITUS. 
(British Museum.) 

sculpture in opposition to that of Athens 
was founded at Argos by Phidias’ younger 


work.s of PI) i (lias in its materials, its. 
ideality, and its artistic form, and estab- 
lished the ideal type of that goddess. He 
mainly devoted himself, however, to work 
in bronze, the department in which Argos 
had long been pre-eminent ; and made it 
his aim to exhibit the perfection of beauty 
in the youthful form (fig. 8). Ho also 
established a cduOti or scheme of the 
normal proportions of the body. Of his 
pupils the chief was Naucydi^s of Argos. 

As ill tlie first period of Greek sculp- 
ture, represented by Myron, Phidias, and 
Polyclitus, the schools of Athens and 
Argos held the first rank beyond dispute, 
so it was also in the second period, which 
embraces the 4th century down to the 
death of Alexander the Great. Athens, 
moreover, during this period remained true 
to the traditions of Phidias, and still 
occupied itself mainly with the ideal forms 
of gods and heroes, though in a spirit 
essentially altered. The more powerful 
emotions, the more deeply stirred passions, 
of the period after the Peloponnesian War 
were not without their influence on art. 
The sculptors of the time abandoned the 
representation of the dignified divinities of 
the earlier school, and turned to the forms 
of those deities whose nature gave room 
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for softer or more emotional expression, 
es])ecially Aphrddite and Dionysus and the 
circle of gods and daemons who surrounded 
them. The highest aim of their art was 
to pourtray the profound pathos of tho soul, 
to give exprv-'sion to the play of the 
emotions. With this is connected the 
preference of this school for marble over 
bronze, as more suited for rendering the 
softer and finer shades of form or expres- 
sion. The art of executing work in gold 
and ivory was almost lost, the resources of 
the States no longer sufficing, as a rule, for 
this purpose. The most eminent of the 
New Attic school were ScOpas of Paros 
and PraxItSl^s of Athens. Scopas, also 
famous as an architect, was a mast(‘T of 
the most elevated pathos. Praxiteles was 
no less masterly in regard to the softer 
graces in female or youthful forms, and in 
the representation of sweet moods of dreamy 
reverie. In his statues of Aphrodite at 
Cnidus and Eros at Thespise he established 
ideal types for those divinities. The 
Hermes with the infant Dionysus, found at 
Olympia, remains as a memorial of his art 



(9) THE UKttMES WITH THE IXFAA’T DIOHFBOS 
OP PUAXITKLES. 

(Olympiu.) 

(fig. 9). Of the productions of this school 
(in which the namesof BrYjEUs, LftOcnARES, 
and TlMdTiifeus, who was joined with 
Scopas in his work on the Mausoleum at 


Halicarnassus, ought also to be mentioned) 
an opinion may bo formed from the spirited 
reliefs on the choragic monument of Lysl 
crates {q.v.) at Athens. We have also 
extant, in a copy, the Niobid group (sec 



(10) NIOBK. 
(Florence, Uffizt.) 


Niobe), concerning tho original of which 
it was much disputed, even in ancient 
times, whether tho author were Scopas or 
Praxiteles xxxvi 28]. In contrast 

to the ideal aims of Attic art, the Sicyo- 
nian school still remained true to its early 
naturalistic tendencies and to the art of 
sculpture in bronze, of which Argos had 
so long been the home. At the head of 
tho school stood one of the most influential 
and prolific artists of antiquity, Lysippus 
of Sicyon. His efforts were directed to 
represent beauty and powerful develop- 
ment in the human body (fig. 11). Hence 
Heracles, as the impersonation of human 
physical strength, was pourtrayed by him 
oftener, and with ftiore success, than any 
other deity, and his type fully established. 
Lysippus was most prolific as a portrait 
sculptor, a branch of art which had been 
much advanced in the invention by his 
brother LysistrS-tus of the method of taking 
plaster casts of the features [Pliny, xxxv 
1531. 

After Alexander the Great the practice 
of the art, which had thus developed to per- 
fect mastery of technique, began to deterio- 
rate with the general decay of the countries 
of Greece proper, and to give place to the 
flourishing artistic schools of Asia Minor 
and the neighbouring islands. The char- 
acteristic of this period is the rise of a 
method of treatment which strives after 
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<3ffect. Instead of the natveU of earlier 
times we get a certain deliberate calcula- 
tion of a theatrical type, a tendency to 
jnake the exhibition of technical skill an 



(11) THK APOXrOMKSOSi OF LYSIPPUS. 
(Marble Copy, Vatican.) 


-end in itself. The most productive school 
was that of Rhodes^ at the fiead of which 
stood a pupil of Jjysippus, Chares of 
Lindus, who designed the famous Colossus 
of Rhodes, the largest statue of ancient 
times. Two well known extant works in 
marble proceeded from this school, the 
group of TA6c6rm {(j.v.) and his sons, by 
Agesandek, AthenodOrus, and P()LYdOrus, 
found at Rome in 1506, now one of the 
chief treasures of the Vatican Museum, and 
the Farnese Bull at Naples. Tliis last 
group, by Apoi.lOnius and Taukiscus of 
Tralles, represents the revenge of Zethus 
and AmphTon on Dirce (see cut under Dirge), 
and is the largest extant antique work which 
consists ol a single block of marble. Both 
these are admirable in skill and technique^ 
embodying with the greatest vividness the 
wild passions of a moment of horror ; but 
the theatrical effect and the exhibition of 
technical skill are unduly exaggerated. [To 
the Rhodian school is conjecturally a.ssigned 
the fine group representing MCnolaus bear- 
ing the body of Patroclus, several imperfect 
copies of which are still extant (fig. 12). 
It is sometimes, however, regarded as one 
of the later products of the same school 
n.s the group of Niobe, and assigned to 


tlie early part of the 3rd century B.C. 
(Friederichs - Welters, Gipsabgilsse^ no. 
1397.) The Pasqiilno at Rome is probably 
the original of the copy in the Vatican and 
of both of those in Florence.] 

The second in rank of the schools of this 
period was that at Pergdnidn^ where the 
sculptors Is(3g6nus, PhyrOiniichus, Str&t6- 
nicus, and Aiitigoims celebrated in a series 
of bronze statues the victories of the kings 
Eunignes I (263-241) and AtUlus I (241- 
197) over the Gauls. There are still extant, 
at Venice, Romo, and Naples, single figures 
from a magnificent offering of Attains, 
which stood on the Acropolis at Athens, 
and consisted of groups of figures illus- 
trating the conflict between the gods and 
the Giants, the battle of the Athenians 
and Amazons, the fight at Marathon, and 
the destruction of the Gauls by Attains. 
Other inastei pieces of the school are the 
work popularly called the Dying Gladin- 
for, now identified as a Gallic warrior, who 
has just stabbed himself after a defeat (fig. 



13), and the group in the Villa Ludovisi, 
called Poitus and Arria, which really 
represents a Gaul killing his wife and 
himself. But the most brilliant proof of 
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their powers is furnished by the reliefs of 
the battle of the Giants from the acropolis 
at Pergamon. This work — brought to light 
by Humann in 1878, and now at Berlin 


To Greek art in Egypt belong the types 
of Isis and HarpScr^tes, and the fine re- 
clining figure of the river-god Nilus, with 
sixteen charming boys playing round him. 



(13) * THE DYING GAUL. 
(Horae, Capitolinc Museum.) 


— is among the most important artistic 
products of antiquity. {See Pergamene 
Sculptures.) To this period may also 
be referred witli certainty the original of 
the celebrated Ikivedere ' which 



(14) Al’OLLO HKLVKUKHE. 

(Rome, Vdtii’au.) 

probably had reference to the rescue of 
the temple of Delphi from the Gallic army 
in B.C. 280, which was supposed to be the I 
work of the god (fig. 14). ( 


The artistic activity of the kingdom of 
the Seleucfdte in Syria is represented by 
Eutychides, a pupil of Lysippus, and his 
famous TychP^ a work in bi’onzo repr(v 
senting the presiding destiny of the city 



(15) * TVCHE OP ANTIOCH. 

• Marble htatuette (Rotne, Vatican). 


of Antioch on the Orontes [Pausanias, vi 2 
§ 6; fig. 15]. 

After the subjugation of Greece by the 
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.Romans in tlie middle of the 2nd century, 
Home became the headquarters of Greek 
artists, whose work, though without 
novelty in invention, had many excellences, 
especially in perfect mastery of technique. 
Of the artists of the 1st century B.C. and 
the early imperial times the following are 
worthy of mention : Apollonius of Athens 
{Belvedere torso of Hercules at Rome), 
GlycOn (Farnese Hercules at Naples, see 
cut, art Heracles), and CLfiOMfeNfis {Venus 
de* Medici at Florence), though the works 
of all these are more or less free repro- 
ductions of the creations of earlier masters; 
also AgasIas of Ephesus, sculptor of the 
Borghcse Gladiator in the Louvre at Paris, 
a very fine work in the spirit of the Per- 
gamene school [sec cut under Agasias). 

In the same period PasItelBs, an Italian 
Greek of great versatility, attempted a 
regeneration of art on the basis of careful 
study of nature and of earlier productions. 
This movement in favour of an academic 
eclecticism was continued by Pasitcles’ 
pupil, St^phAnus, who has left us a youth- 
ful figure {Villa Alljani\ and Stephanus’ 
pupil MfiNfiLAUS, the artist of the fine 



(10) * OIIKSTKS AND ELEOTRA. 
(Rome, Villa Ludovisi.) 


group called Orestes and Electra (fig. 16). 
There was a revival of Greek art in the 
first half of the 2nd centuiy a.d. under 
Hadrian, when a new ideal type of youth- 
ful beauty was created in the numerous 


representations of the imperial favourite 
Antinbus {see cut under Antinous). 

The artistic work of the Homans before 
the introduction of Greek culture was 
under Etruscan influence. The art of that 
people was chiefly displayed in pottery 
and the closely connected craft of bronze- 
founding, which they developed with great 
technical skill and for which they had a 
special predilection. They not only filled 
their towns with quantities of bronze 
statues, VolsinlL alone containing about 
2,000 at the time of its conquest by the 
Romans in 265 B.C. [Pliny, xxxiv 34], but 
provided Rome also for a long time with 
works of the kind. Judging from the 
extant monuments, such as the Mars of 
Todi at the Vatican, the Boy icith a Goose 
under his Arm at Leyden, and the Robed 
Statue of Aulus Metellus at Florence, the 
character of their art seems wanting in 
freedom of treatment and in genuine in- 
spiration. After the conquest of Greece, 
Greek art took the place of Etruscan at 
Rome ; and, thanks to the continually in- 
creasing love of magnificence among the 
Romans, which was not content with the 
adornment of public buildings and squares, 
but sought artistic decoration for private 
dwellings, a brisk activity in art was de- 
veloped, whereof numberless extant works 
give evidence. Beside the Greek influence, 
to which we owe many copies of the 
masterpieces of Greek art gradually accu- 
mulated in Romo, a peculiarly Roman 
art arose. This was especially active in 
portrait sculpture. 

Portrait statues were divided, according 
as they were in civil or military costume, 
into togdtce and Idrlcatai or thOrdccVw 
{lOrlca=thoraXj a coat of mail). To these 
Avere added in later times the so-called 
Achillece, idealized in costume and jiose 
[Pliny, xxxiv §§ 8, 118]. It was customary 
to depict emperors in the form of Jupiter 
or other gods, and their wives with the 
attributes of Juno or Venus. Of the 
innumerable monuments of this description 
special mention is duo to the statue of 
Augustus in the Vatican (fig. 17); the 
marble equestrian statues of Balbus and 
his son at Naples (found at Herculaneum) ; 
the bronze equestrian statue of M. Aurelius 
on the square of the Capitol at Romo ; the 
seated statues of Agrippina the elder in 
the Capitoline Museum, and the younger 
at Naples. 

Hand in hand with portrait sculpture 
went the art of historical reliefs. In ac- 
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corJaiice with the realistic spirit of Komo^ 
as opposed to the Greek custom of idea- 
lizing persons and events, this de])artmeiit 
strove to secure the gi'oatest possible 




( 17 ) * PORTRAIT STATUE OF AUGUSTUS. 

Found in 1803. 

(Rome, Vatican.) 

accuracy and truth. The most important 
works of the kind are the reliefs on the 
Arch of Titus {see cut under Triumph); 
those on the Arch of Constantine, taken 
from tlie Arch of Trajan {see cut under 
Triumphal Arches); and those on the 
columns of Trajan and M. Aurelius {see 
cut under Architecture, Orders of, p. 
58 b). Roman historical sculpture is seen 
already on its decline in the reliefs of the 
Arch of Septlmius Severus (20d a.d.), and 
the decline is complete in those of the 
Arch of Constantine. A subordinate branch 
of relief sculpture was employed on the 
sarcbphdffi common from the 2nd century 
A.D. The subjects of these reliefs are rarely 
taken from events in the man’s actual life, 
they are most usually scenes from legends 
of Greek gods or heroes, often after com- 
positions of an earlier period, and accord- 
ingly showing a Greek character in their 
treatment. {See cut under Musks.) 

Materials, White marble was the 
material chiefly employed: in the earlier 
times of Greek art, the local kinds, in 
Attica particularly the Peiitelic, which is 
“fine in grain and of a pure white” 
(Middleton^ Rome in 1888, pp. 11, 12). 


Erom the 4th century on that of Priros 
was preferred. [This is a very beautiful 
marble, though of a strougl 3 ' crystalline 
grain; it is slightly traiisluctmt.] It was 
used in Roman times in preference to the 
similar marble of Luna {Carrara)^ a “ marble 
of many qualities, from the purest whiter 
and a tine sparkling grain like loaf sugar, 
to the coarser sorts disfigui'ed with bluish- 
gray streaks” {ib). It was sometimes 
used for columns in Rome. The marble 
of Ilymettus ^‘appears to have been the 
first foreign marble introduced into Rome. 
It resembles the inferior kind of Luna 
marble, being rather coarse in grain and 
frequently stained with gray striations ” 
{ib,). Coloured marble first became popu- 
lar under the emperors ; e.g, black for 
Egyptian subjects (statues of Isis), red for 
Dionysus, Satyrs, and others in his train. 
To the same period belongs the use of 
striped and spotted kinds of marble, 
coloured alabaster, porphyry, and granite. 
Difierent colours of stone were also com- 
bined {e,g, drapery of black marble or 
porphyry). 

A noteworthy peculiarity of ancient 
sculpture,, as also of architecture, is the 
habit of embellishing all kinds of marble 
W'ork by the application of colours {Poly- 
chromy)^ which is known from references 
in •ancient Witers. [Plato, Rep, 420 C, 
speaks of “ painting statues.” Plutarch, 
De Gloria Athen, 348 F, mentions “ dyers ” 
of statues side by side with gilders and 
encaustic painters. Lastly, Pliny, xxxv 
133, states that Praxiteles owned he was 
much indebted to the circumlitlO^ or touch- 
ing up, of his works by the painter Nicias.] 
It is also attested by traces still present 
on many works. [Thus the straps of the 
sandal of the Hermes of Praxiteles still 
show traces of red p,nd gold ; and the 
statues at Pompeii, especially those of late 
date, are in many cases coloured, especially 
certain parts of the drapery. The accom- 
panying cut (fig. 18) introduces us into the 
studio of an artist engaged in embellish- 
ing with paint a terminal statue of Hermes. 
The original sketch in colours lies on the 
ground, and she is pausing to examine her 
work, which is also watched with interest 
by two bystanders. {Cp, Treu, Sollen 
wir unsre Statuen bemalen ? Berlin, 1884.) 
Wood and pottery were always painted. [It 
is sometimes supposed that] even sculp- 
tures intended for the adornment of build- 
ings, e.g, metopes and friezes, not only 
had painted backgrounds (generally blue or 
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red), but wore themselves richly adorned of teeth closely set. Her lower half lies in 
with colouring. [It is also held that] a dark cavern, which is in the middle of a 
originally, even the bare jiarts of stone rock, smooth of surface, not to bo climbed, 
ligiires were painted ; afterwards a coating and rising up into the clouds; while with 
of wax was thought enough [Vitruvius, viil)]. her heads she fishes for dolphins, sea-dogs, 
In particular statues, many artists coloured and the larger animals of the sea. If a 
only the characteristic parts, fringes of gar- ship come too near to her, with each of her 
merits, sandals, armour, weapons, snoofls six heads she snatches up a man of the 


w I Lilt./ t o 111 

body the li])s, eyes, hair, beard, and 
nipples. Probably the cheeks, too, 
received a light reddish tinge ; but 
all was done with discretion. The 
colours chiefly used wore red, blue, 
and yellow, or gilding. The employ- 
ment of diflerent mat(‘rials IJor the 
extremities, and for tht‘ drapery, also 
produced the effect of colouring. Simi- 
larly metal-sculpture secured variety 
of colour by the application of gold, 
silver, and copper to the bronze. The 
sparkle of the eyes was often repre- 
sented by inlaid precious stones or 
enamel. Particular parts in marble 
statues, such as attributes, weapons, 
implements, were also made of metal. 
(There are examples of this in the 
pediments of ^gina and in the frieze 
of the Parthenon. Under the Empire 
metal was sometimes used for the 
drapery. Thus the Braschi AntInSus 
in the Vatican was formerly draped 
in bronze.] — On ancient sfo^ie-cntting, 
see Gems ; on terracottas^ see Pottery ; 
on working in metal, see Toreuttc Art. 

Scutum. The large wooden shield of the 
Roman legionaries. {See Shield.) 

Scj^lax. Of Ctiryanda in Caria. Ho 
undertook, at the command of the Persian 
king Darius Hystaspis, about 510 B.C., a 
voyage to explore the coast of Asia from 
the Indus to the Red Sea, and comjiosed a 
report of his voyage, which is now lost. His 
name is erroneously attached to a descrip- 
tion, composed before the middle of the 4th 
century B.C., and preserved only in a cor- 
rupt and incomplete form, of a voyage from 
the northern Pillar of Hercules along the 
European coast of the Mediterranean, 
through the Hellespont and Bosporus, 
round the shores of the Euxino, then along 
the Asiatic and African coast of the Medi- 
terranean to the southern Pillar of Hercules, 
and out beyond it to the island of Cerne. 

Scylla. (1) In Homer, daughter of Cr&- 
taels ; a terrible monster of the sea, with a 
loud bark like that of a young dog, twelve 
shapeless feet, and six long necks, each of 
them bearing a horrid head with three rows 


crew, as irom tno snip oi ij(.iysseus. 



( 18 ) * ARTIST PAINTING A STATUK OF IIKRMES. 
(Mural paintinj^ from Pompeii ; Naples MuHeum.) 


site her, a bow-shot off, is a lower rock 
with a wild fig tree on it, and under it the 
whirlpool of Charybdis, which three times 
in the day sucks in the sea and discharges 
it again in a terrible whirlpool, against 
which even the help of PCseidon is unavail- 
ing. Whoever tries to avoid one of the two 
evils falls a prey to the other [Homer, Od. 
xi 85-110]. In later times Scylla and 
Charybdis, the position of which is left 
uncertain by Homer, were supposed to bo 
placed in the Strait of Messina, Scylla 
being identified with a projecting rock on 
the Italian side. She was also made a 
daughter of Phorcys and of H6cate Crataeis. 
When HCu'^cles, as ho is passing by, is 
robbed by her of one of Geryoifls oxen, ho 
slays her in her cavern; hut her father 
burns her corpse, and thus recalls her to 
life. According to another myth^ she was 
originally a beautiful princess or sea Njunpli, 
loved now by Zeus, now by Poseidon or 
Glaucus or Triton, until she was changed 
by the jealousy of her rivals, Hera, Ainphi- 
trlte, or Circe, into a monster, imagined as 
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a maiden above, but as ending below in the 
body of a iish, begirt with hideous dogs. 

(2) Daughter ol* Nisiis {q.v.), 

Scyllis. A Greek sculptor, from Crete, 
who worked about the middle of the btli 
century B,C. in Argos and Sicyou, and who, 
with his countryman Dipauius, founded an 
influential school of art in the Pelopon- 
nesus [Pliny, A. H. xxxvi 9, 14; Pausa- 
nias, ii 15 § 1, 22 § 6]. {Sec Sculptuuk.) 

Scymnus. A Greek geographer, from 
Chios, author of a lost description of the 
earth. There has been wrongly attributed 
to him a fragment of a description of the 
earth composed in iambic sdndvu^ describ- 
ing the coast of Europe from the Pillars 
of Hercules to Apollonfa in Pontus. The 
unknown author lived in Bithynia, and 
dedicated his work, which is coin])osed 
from good sources, but in a somewhat 
pedantic tone, to king Nicomedes, probably 
Nicomedes III (91-76 b.c.). 

Scjtphus (Gr. skyphos). A bowl-shaped 
cup. {See Vessels.) 

Scjrt&le. A staff, used especially in 
Sparta by the ephors for their secret de- 
spatches to officials, particularly to com- 
manders, in foreign countries. A narrow 
strip of white leather was wound about a I 
round staff so that the edges came exactly I 
together; it was then written on cross- j 


books on the miracles of Christ {Carmen 
rascMle), a sim])le narrative following the 
gospels, in many i)oints imitating Vergil. 
This was followed by a prose version 
Faschalc\ laboured and bombastic in styl- • 
also by an elaborate comparison of the Old 
and New Testaments in fifty-five couplets, 
and a hymn to Christ in twenty-three 
quatrains of iambic dimeters, remarkable 
for the partial employment of rhyme as a 
musical element. The verses commence 
with the successive letters of the alphabtd-. 
[Portions of this hymn have always been in 
use in the Church of Rome. We quote tlie 
first two stanzas : 

A sol is ortus cardine 
ad usque terree limit em^ 

Christum canauius Principem^ 
ortum Maria Virgine. 

Beat us Auetor saruli 
serrile corfuis iiiduit; 
ut came earnem liheraus 
ne perderet qnos eondidit.] 

Seer. See Mantike. 

Seisachtheia (lit. “ shaking off of bur- 
dens The term used for the removal of 
the burden of debt effected by Solon. All 
debts were cancelled, and the securing of 
debts upon the person of the debtor was 
made illegal. [Aristotle/s ConMitution of 
Athens^ 6.] (See Solon i AN Constitution.) 

S61ene. Th.e Greek goddess of the moon, 


wise, and sent to its destination after being ; daughter of the Titan Hyperion and 
unrolled again. What had been written ; Theia, sister of HelI6s and Eos. She was 
could only be read when 


the strip was again wound 
round an exactly similar 
staff, such as was given to 
ever}^ official when going 
abroad on public service. 

Scythians (Gr. Skuthai). 
A corps of archers amongst 
the Athenians, formed of 
State slaves, who performed 
the duties of police and 
were also employed in war. 
{See further Slaves, I, at 
end.) 

Seats. See Chairs. 

Secretary. See Gkam- 
MATEUS and SCRlBiE. 

Secular Games. See 
S.ECULARES LuDI. 

S^cutor. See Gladia- 
tor es. 



Sedtllius (Cadi vs). A 
Christian poet of the second 
half of the 5th century ; he 


PHOSPHUKtS. fKLAHm. 

♦ 8K1.KNK. 

(Roman altar in the Louvre, Paria.) 


fiicfirsROf. 


died young. At first he wrote secular poetry, I described as a beautiful woman with long 
but afterwards composed a poem in live [ wings and golden diadem, from which she 
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shed a mild li^ht [Homeric Hymn xxxii 7], 
riding in a c.ir drawn by two white horses 
or mules or rows. The horns of the latter 
symbolised the crescent moon. In later 
times she was identified with Artemis (or 
else with Hocate and Pei’stiphbne), as was 
Hellos with Phoibus Apollo, and therefore 
was herself called Phwbt. After this she 
was also regarded as a huntress and archer, 
recognisable, by her crescent as the goddess 
of the moon. She was worshipped on the 
days of tln^ new and full moon. She boro 
to Zeus a < laughter Pandia, worshipped at 
Athens with her father at the festival of 
Pandi'ii [Dcm., Ov. 21 S 9]. On her love for 
Endynin:)!!, nee Exdymiox. 

Sella. A seat. On its use as a chair 
find <a litter^ sec those articles. 

Sella Curulis. The Latin term for the 
chair of office belonging to the curulo 
magistrates (consuls, praitors, curulo iodiles, 
<lictator, nidfjistcr cquituin^ and Jldmcn 
rM(llls\ and also to the emperors. It was 
of ivory, without a back, and with curved 
legs, like those of a camp-stool, so arranged 
that it could bo folded up. The seat 
was of plaited leather straps. The curulo 
magistrates sat on this seat while engoged 
ill all official business, and also took it with 
them in war. 

Selli. See Dodona. 

SSm^le. Daughter of Cadmus and Har- 
mbnia, beloved of Zeus. Hera, jealous of 
her, took the form of her nurse Ber6e, and 
induced her to obtain of Zeus a solemn 
promise to fulfil her wish, and then to 
request him to sliow himself to her in ail 
his divine splendour. When Zeus appeared 
amid thunder and lightning, Semele was 
consumed by the flames, and, dying, gave 
birth to a six months^ child, Dionysus, 
whom Zeus saved from the fire and hid in 
his thigli till the due time of birth. Her 
son, on i)eing made a god, raised her up 
from the world below, and set her in the 
heavens under the name of Thyonc, See 
Dionysus ; and for Dionysus and Semele 
arc Mirrors. 

SementlvaB Ferlae. A festival of seed- 
time, celebrated in honour of Tellus (q.v.). 

Semnse. A name of the Erinyes (q.v,). 

Semones. The Latin name for certain 
supernatural beings. They appear to have 
been, like the Ldres^ a kind of Genii ^ or 
demigods, and guardian deities of the State. 
[The word has often been connected with 
sc-, to sow (cp. H(I-men)\ and would thus 
mean ‘‘sowers.”] On Semones and Semo 
Sancusj sec Sancus. 


Sempronius Asellio. A Eoman anna- 
list. (See Annalists.) 

Senate (sdiidfiiSj from sencj’, an old man). 
The Jiomaii State council, consisting in the 
earliest times of one hundred members, but 
before tlie expulsion of the Tarquins in- 
creased to three hundred, which for a long 
time remained its normal number. Origi- 
nally none but patricians (patrPs) were* 
eligible for mombership; but (if tradition 
may bo trusted) in the time of the last 
kings, plebeians; especially those of eques- 
trian rank, were admitted, and on this 
account the senators were called by the 
collective title of patres (et) conscripti. 

Under the Hepublic the plebeians were 
eligible for membership from the outset, 
though they only acquired by degrees the 
right to wear the distinguishing dress. 
The election of senators (lectio senatus) 
rested during the regal period as a rule 
with the king and the cUrlm ; during the 
Republic, at first with the consuls, after- 
wards with the censors, who also had j)Ower 
to expel unworthy members; otherwise, the 
office was held for life. Admission to the 
Senate could bo claimed by the curulo 
magistrates, who, after laying down their 
office, possessed the right of expressing 
their oj)inion in the Senate (ius sentential, 
dicendee) until the next census, at which 
the censors could only pass them over on 
stating special grounds for so doing. Next 
to those were considered the claims of the 
plebeian sediles, the tribunes, and the 
qumstors, who lost this right with the 
expiration of thoir office, and the most 
wealthy class of citizens, the knights, who, 
however, if they had not yet boon electocl 
to any office, took a lower rank under the 
name of pMdrll^ and were only entitled 
to express their assent to the opinion of 
others. When the quaestors also were 
regularly added to the Senate, the minimum 
age legally qualifying for membership was 
fixed at twenty-eight years. In course of 
time a legal claim to admission was gained 
by the tribunes and plebeian mdiles, and 
finally also by the quaestors, through the 
enactment of Sulla, who increased the 
Senate by the number of three hundred 
knights elected by the people, and con- 
ferred on the qnmstors, now increased to 
twenty, the rightof admission to the Senate 
immediately after the expiration of thoir 
office. Csesar raised the number of sena- 
tors to 900, and under the triumvirs it even 
rose beyond 1,000. Augustus, however, 
limited it to 600, fixed the senatorial age 
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at twenty-five, and enacted as a necessary 
qualification the possession of pi-operty 
worth at least one million sesterces (£ 1 < ),< MJU). 
Under the Empire a yearly list of the 
senators was published by the enq)cror. 
Projninent Italians and provincials .i^ra- 
dually obtained admission, though at a later 
time only on condition of investing a certain 
part of their property in land in Italy. 
The first rank among the senators was 
taken by those who had held a curiile 
magistracy, the last by those who had 
never filled any olhce at all. The title of 
princ.cps HcnatUs was bestowed on the 
member set by the censors at the head of 
the list, usually an ex-censor, and always, 
it would appear, a patrician. His only 
privilege was that he was the lirst to be 
asked by the presidiiig ofhctjr to declare his 
opinion. From Augustus onwanls the 
emperor for the time being was jjrinceps 
senatus [though the title of pvinceps w.as 
independent of this position]. 

The distinguishing dress of members of 
the Senate was the tanlca ICitldavia^ an 
under-garment with a broad piir})le stripe, 
and a peculiar kind of shoe {see Calceus). 
Among various other privileges enjoyed by 
senators was the right to a front seat in 
the theatre and at the games. Besides the 
senators themselves, their wives and chil- 
dren had several special ])rivileges and dis- 
tinctions, particularly under the Emigre. 

The right of summoning the Senate 
{vOcatlo) was in early times held by the 
king; at the beginning of the Republic, only 
by the consuls and the oxtraordinaiy magi.s- 
trates, such as interreXj dieiator^ and 
mdgister equUitm ; later, by the tribunes 
of the people and the praetors also; later 
still, only with the consent or at the com- 
mand of the consuls ; but., under the Empire, 
this restriction was removed. The emj)cror 
also had power to summon the Senate. It 
was convened by the voic.e of a herald or 
by the issue of a public placard; but, under 
the Empire, when (after the time of Augus- 
tus) meetings were regularly held on the 
Kalends and Ides, such notice was only 
given in the case of extraordinary meetings. 
Every senator was bound to attend, or to 
give reason for his absence, under penalty 
of a fine. Under the Empire, senators of 
more than sixty years of age were excused 
from compulsory attendance. When im- 
portant business was before the Senate, no 
senator was allowed to go to a distance 
from Rome; special leave had to bo ob- 
tained for a sojourn out of J^aly. There | 


was no number fixed as the quorum neces- 
sary f<^i' passing a resolution. Augustus 
atti*m]>ttMl to enforce the ju’esence of two- 
thirds of the members, but without success. 
Under the later Empire seventy, and finally 
only fifty, formed a quorum. J\leotings <)f 
the Senate wore not subject to the distinc- 
tion between dies fasti and iu fasti. (>SVc 
Fastf.) As a rule, they could be held on 
any day on which the presiding magistrati‘-s 
were not otlierwiso engaged. No valid 
resolution could be passed before sun-rise 
or after sun-set. The meetings always had 
to be held in some place consecrated by the 
augurs, called a templum. Originally the 
meeting-place was the Vulcclmll, a place 
consecrated to Vulcan, above the comltlum 
in the Forum; later, after the time of 
Tullus Hostillus, it was tJie Curia (q-v.). 
Meetings were also hold, at the choice of 
the magistrates that summoned them, in 
other consecrated places as well, in parti- 
cular, the temples of the gods; they were 
held outside the city, in the temple of 
Apollo and Bellona on the Campus Martius., 
when business was to be conducted with 
magistrates wlio were still in possession of 
the military command, and consequently 
were not allowed to enter the city, or with 
foreign ambassadors wliom it was not 
wished to admit within the walls. 

greetings were usually held with open 
doors. Admission without special leave 
was allowed to magistrates’ servants, and, 
until the second Punic War, and later also 
after Augustus, to senators’ sons over 
twelve years of age. The senators sat on 
benches, the officials summoning the meet- 
ing on a raised platform, the consuls and 
prmtors on theii* sella curidis., and the 
tribunes on their special benches. Before 
opening the assembly the oflicial summoning 
it had to sacrifice a victim and take the 
auspices in his own house. Augustus in- 
troduced the custom of the senators offer- 
ing prayer one by one at tlio altar of the 
god in whose temple the meeting took 
place. In the Curia Iftlia [1(> in plan 
under Foi^um] there were an altar and 
statue of Victory sot up for this purpose. 
Business was opened by the summoning 
official, who brought before the meeting 
the matter to be discussed. This was 
called reldtlfj. When the business of the 
meeting had been duly settled, it was open 
to the other magistrates present to bring 
forward fresh matters for discussion. At 
regular meetings under the Empire, the 
consuls had precedence in bringing forward 
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business, unless it was claimed by tlie 
emperor, who could also, at an extraor- 
dinary meeting, take precedence of tbe 
magistrate who convoked it. The emperor 
usually causi'd his address to bo read for 
him in the form of a spoi‘c]i by the qiarstor 
princlins. At an audience of ambassadors, 
their speeches were heard before the busi- 
ness was lai<l before the meeting. After 
this followed the “ questioning ’’ {rogdtlo) 
of the senators, called on one after another 
by name in order of their rank and seniority. I 
Towards the end of the Republic and under 
the Empire, after the consular elections 
the consuls-designato came first. If the I 
emperor himself was presiding, he called 
first on the consuls then in office. The . 
senators so called upon either stood up in j 
their place and delivered their opinions in | 
a s])eech, in which they were able (as some- j 
times happened) to touch on othei* matters j 
than the one in hand ; or, without rising, j 
declared their assent to some opinion al- ; 
ready delivered. After the different opinions j 
had been delivered, they were collected 
together by the president and arranged for 
voting on. The voting took place by dis- 
cmfo, or se|xiration into groups, the sup- 
porters of the various views taking up their 
position together. A bare majority decided 
the question. If there was any doubt, the 
numbers were counted. 

After the division the president dismissed 
the Senate, in order, with the aid of a com- 
mittee of senators, to draw up the resolu- 
tion of the Senate {senatfis comultum) on 
the lines of the minutes of the meeting, 
unless an objection to it was raised by any 
of the officials present. The resolution was ! 
headed with the names of the consuls, | 
followed by the date and place of meeting, 
the names of the proposers and of the’ 
members of the committee for drawing up 
the resolution ; last of all followed the 
resolution itself, drawn up in certain fixed 
forms. The resolutions of the Senate were 
communicated to those concerned by word 
of mouth or by writing. Those that related 
to the nation were published by the magis- 
trates at the popular assembly, or by moans 
of wooden (or in special cases bronze) tablets 
publicly displayed. Of resolutions affecting 
international relations two copies on bronze 
were prepared, one of which was hung up in 
the temple of Fldes at Rome, the other in a 
temple of the other nation concerned. Reso- 
lutions of the Senate were preserved in early 
times in the office of the plebeian sediles, later 
in the jEraHum^ the office of the quaestors. 


Under the Monarchy the power of ihe 
Senate was very limited. Its most impor- 
. taut privilege was the power of appointing 
j an infarrrx aiUir the death of a king (or 
1 the purpose of carrying on business and 
) nornhmthij^ a new kitjfx. Unring the Re- 
I public it soon extended its iiiduonce, as it 
I had to be consulted, and its advice fol- 
lowed, by the magistrates on all important 
measures of administration. At length 
the whole government of the State came 
practically into its hands, and the magis- 
trates wore only the instruments for carry- 
ing out its will. Its predominance found 
expression in its taking the first place in 
the well-known formula, senatm pOpidunque 
Rotmlnifu^ especially as this was employed 
even in cases where the Senate acted with- 
out the co-operation of the people. In the 
time of the Gracchi the power of the Senate 
suffered a deadly blow, which it had to a 
great extent brought upon itself.. In par- 
ticular, it became customary to affix to re- 
solutions of the people a stipulation that 
within a few days the Senate should swear 
allegiance to them. The last century h.c. 
saw tlie complete downfall of the Senate’s 
aiitliority. Augustus at tern j) tod to raise it 
by every means at his disposal. But in 
spite of important privileges conferred upon 
it, the Senate only possessed the semblance 
of power in opposition to the military force 
of the emperor. Afterwards it sank to 
a more shadow, when, from the time of 
Hadrian onwards, a special imperial council, 
the conailium principis^ was instituted to 
deal with matters of paramount importance. 

The principal duties of the Senate con- 
sisted in (1) tlie supervision of religion, 
which it retained even under the Empire. 
This included the maintenance of the State 
religion, the introduction of foreign wor- 
ships, arranging for the consultation of the 
Sibylline books, the establishment of new 
. festivals, games, festivals for prayer and 
thanksgiving, etc. (2) The supervision of 
the whole of the State property and finances, 
and control of expenditure {e,g. the colo- 
nization and allotment of State lands, the 
revenues for building and the maintenance 
of public gardens, for the army, for games, 
etc.). Under the Empire the Senate had also 
the nominal control of the State treasury, 
until this was amalgamated with the im- 
perial Jiscus. (3) In reference to foreign 
affairs, the Senate had considerable in- 
fluence over the declaration of war, the 
nomination of commanders, the decisions 
for the levy of troops and war taxes, the 
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provinces, rewards (such as triumphs and 
others), and the conclusion of peace and tlie 
ratification of treaties. Furthermore, the 
Senate had supreme power in all matters 
of diplomacy, as it appointed ambassadors, 
received and gave audience to foreign 
ambassadors, and conferred such tokens 
of honour as the titles of confederates and 
friends of the Roman people. Over the 
subjects of the Roman people it exercised 
an almost sovereign authority, particularly 
in reference to the assigning of provinces. 
Under the Empire, it retained control of 
the senatorial provinces alone. It was 
still sometimes consulted about concluding 
peace and ratifying treatises, and about 
business with foreign allies, and also had 
the right of conferring such honours as those 
of apotheosis, or of statues and triumphs. 
On the other hand, its influence over mili- 
tary matters could no longer continue side 
by side with the military power of the 
emperor. (4) In legislation .it exercised 
considerable influence during the Republic, 
as it prepared legislative proposals to be 
brought before the people by the magis- 
trates, and had the right of annulling laws 
passed by the people in the event of their 
being defective in point of form. Its reso- 
lutions also, by virtue of a kind of prescrip- 
tion, had considerable statutory authority. 
Under the Empire, when the legislative 
power of the people was entirely abolished, 
they had authority completely equal to that 
of the laws themselves. They wore, how- 
ever, merely formal ratifications of the will 
of the emperor, who in every year exacted 
from the Senate on January 1st an oath of 
allegiance to his independent enactments. 
On the accession of a new emperor the 
Senate conferred on him the imperial power 
by an enactment termed lex regia ; this, 
however, was a mere formality. (5) During 
the republican age, the Senate possessed no 
judicial power of its own (apart from the 
fact that, until the time of the Gracchi, the 
judges all belonged to the senatorial order) ; 
but the magistrate only acted as adviser 
to the judges in criminal jurisdiction, i,e. 
in cases of treason and perjury on the part 
of allies and subjects, and in serious cases 
of ]:K)isoning and murder such as endan- 
gered the public peace. Under the Empire, 
the Senate possessed formal jurisdiction in 
cases of breach of contract, disturbance in 
Italy, malpractices in oflSce and extortion 
of provincial governors, and especially all 
cases of high treason and offences of senators. 
Prom the 2nd century onward all this juris- 


diction pa.ssed over to the imperial courts. 
, (b) During the Republic, the elections 
were only indirectly under the influence 
of the Senate, by means of the presiding 
officials, and also owing to their right of 
annulling elections on the score of mistakes 
in form, and, lastly, by having the appoint- 
ment of the days for the elections. Under 
the Empire, it gained from Tiberius the 
right of proposing all the magi.strates with 
the exception of the consuls this right, 
however, was rendered insignificant by the 
fact that the candidates were recommended 
by the emperor. The right also of nomi- 
nating the emperor, which it claimed when 
the occupant of the throne was removed by 
violence, was, owing to the practical power 
of the army, as illusory as its pretended 
right of deposition. 

S6natus Consultum. aSVc Senate. 

SSn^cd.. (1) A7i7ueifs, the rhetorician ; 
born of an equestrian family, at Corduba 
{Cordova) in Spain, towards the end of 
the Republic. In the time of Augustus he 
studied at Rome, where he lived in inti- 
macy with the most famous rhetoricians 
and orators, and died at a very great age, 
probably not till after the death of Tiberius 
(37 A.D.). [lie was the father of Seneca 
the philosopher, and (by his son Mela) 
grandfather of Lucan the poet.] According 
to the testimony of Seneca the philosopher, 
he was a man of pristine virtue and 
severity, much devoted to the mainten- 
ance of ancestral customs [Seneca, x\d 
llelviam Matrem 17, 3 : jmtris mei anti- 
quus 7'%gor • mdiryru77i C07wu(tudi7il de- 
dttus]. As a stylist he was a great 
admirer of Cicero. In his old ago, relying 
simply on his marvellous memory, ho com- 
posed at his son’s desire a collection of 
declamations for the use of schools of 
rhetoric, modelled on the treatment of the 
subjects by tlie most famous rhetoricians 
of his youth. It bears the title, OrdtOrum 
et Rh(!t67'U7n Sentential Dlvlsl^nH CdlOrSSj 
one book containing seven themes called 
suasoriccj and ton books, thirty-five contra- 
versioi. Of these we now possess only 
books i, ii, vii, ix, x, and the greater part 
of the introductions to books iii and iv, 
besides an abstract of the whole, belonging 
to the 4th or 5th century. The contents 
give a vivid picture of the work of the 
schools of rhetoric in the time of Augustus 
and Tiberius, and are an important autho- 
rity for the history of Roman rhetoric. 

(2) Lucius A7ina7is^ the jthilosopher^ 
son of (1), born at Cordiiba, about 5 D.C. 
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In early he caino to Rome, wliere, 

besidfjs studying rhetoric, he devoted him- 
self particularly to philosoph 3 \ While 
still young he entered active life as -an 
worator, and in the service of the government. 
In 1 A.D. lie was banislu'd to Corsica by 
Claudius, at the instigation of Mcssfilina, 
on the ostensible charge of being a partici- 
pator and an accomplice in the debaucheries 
of Julia, the daughter of CTeniianicus. 
Not till eight years later did Claudius 
recall him at the request of Agrippina the 
younger, tlie emperor’s niece and wife, 
find appoint him tutor to the youthful 
Nero, Agrijipina’s son by a former husband. 
After the young prince had ascended the 
throne in .b4 A.D., Seneca still remained in 
the circh*. of those most closely attached 
to him, especially during the first five 
years of the reign, and exercised a bene- 
ficial influence over his former pupil, who 
manifested his thanks by making him 
valuable presents, and conferring upon him 
the consulship for 57. In 62 the intrigues 
of his opponents caused him to withdraw 
completely from the court and from public 
life. The conspiracy of Piso in 65 hnally 
afforded Nero tlio early desired pretext for 
removing him. As the mode of his death 
was left to himself, he had his veins 
opened, and as death did not ensue with 
sufficient rapidity, he finally had himself 
put in a vapour-bath. During his lifetime 
he had often been reproached for finding 
more pleasure than a philosopher should 
in the good things of life. How little 
value he really set upon them was shown 
by the readiness with which he parted 
from them and the composure with which 
ho met his end. 

Next to Cicero, he is the most famous 
philosophical writer of Rome, and one of 
the most gifted and original of Roman 
authors in general. As a philosopher, he 
was essentially a follower of the Stoics ; but 
he directed his attention less to abstract 
speculation than to practical wisdom, which 
undoubtedly, as in his own instance, verges 
closely on mere prudence in the conduct of 
life. His writings aro in a popular style, 
but they aro characterized by copious know- 
ledge and wide acquaintance with the 
human heart, and aro remarkable for their 
richness in aphorisms that are at once 
profound in thought and terse in expres- 
sion. The moral tone of his writings 
caused Christian tradition to represent him 
as a friend of the Apostle Paul, and even 
to invent a correspondence between them. 

D. c. A. 


fCV.Lightfoot’s Philijjpians, 1868, 

331.1 In versatility of genius, ease ot 
production, and elegance of form, eneca 
may be compared with Ovid. In style he 
accommodated biinself completely to the 
taste of the times, which strained after rbe~ 
torical effect, though he fully recognised 
its degeneracy. 

Among his numerous prose writings are 
the following: (1) three letters of condo- 
lence {l)e ConsolatlOntf ) — to his mother 
Helvia, to Polybius (the favourite of 
Claudius), and to Marcia (the daughter of 
Cr^^mfitliis Cordus. The two first were 


composed ‘in’ Corsica. (2) A series of 
discourses on philosophy and morals, the 
most important being those on Morey (Dc 
ClCmentin)^ in two books, addressed to 
Nero ; on Anger {De Ird), in three books ; 
on Giving and Receiving Pavours (De B^ne- 
flcu8\ in seven books. (3) A collection in 
twenty books of 124 letters to his young 
friend Luclllus, mostly on questions of 
pliilosophy. (4) Investigations in Natural 
Science {QuwstiOnCs NdtUrdlcs) in seven 
books, dedicated to the same Luciliiis, the 
the first and only text-book on physics in 
Roman literature. In addition to these 
he wrote a biting satire oh the death of 
the emperor Claudius (LUdus de Morte 
Clmidii) entitled the ^ Pumpkin ification 
{Ap6c6l6cynt6si»)^ instead of deification 
{dp6tMd8ls\ in which prose and verse are 
mingled after the manner of Varro’s 
Menippean Satires. 

We have express testimony that Seneca 
was also a poet (Tacitus, Ann., xix 52]. 
Besides certain epigrams, the following 
tragedies are ascribed to huai. Hercules 
FurenSy Thyest^Sy Pheedray (EdipUSy 
TrOddSSy M^dAOy AgamemnOriy Hercules 
(EtceuSy three fragments upon the Theban 
myth united under the title of Thdbdts or 
Plimnissccy and the fahula prcetextMn (^.v.) 
entitled OctClvla, These are the only 
tragedies in all Roman literature that 
have come down to us. It may be taken 
as proved, that the last of these dramas, 
which treats of the tragic end of Octavia, 
the daughter of Claudius and wife of 
Nero, and in which Seneca himself appears, 
cannot be attributed to him, but belongs 
to a later date, though there are no deci- 
sive reasons for doubting the genuineness 
of the remainder. Their matter and form 
are borrowed from the Greek; [but their 
•general character probably resembles that 
of the tragedies written in the Augustan 
age by Pollio and by Varlus, rather than 
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that of the ancient dramatists, such as 
Ennius and Pacuvius]. In their j)ointod 
expression they exhibit the same talent 
for style as his prose works, tho same 

* bent, and rhe- 

tried 
m to 

have been designed more as ucoiaiwtory 
exercises than for actual peafonnance on 
the stage. 

Septerldn. A festival celebrated every 
nine years at Delphi, in memory of the 
slaying of the serpent Python by Apollo. 
[Plutarch, Qua^stioueii Gr. 12 (where some 
texts have ISteptt'rlon)^ and Dcf. Orac. 15.] 
Septlmlus (Luctiis). The translator into 
Latin of the spurious work of Dictys 
2) on the Trojan War. 

SSrapls (or Sarapis^ Egyptian Asarhapi 
^Osiris- Apis). The Egyptian god Osiris 
in the character of god of the lower 
world ; his corresponding incarnation as 
god of the upper world was the bull Apis. 
His worship was tirst independently de- 
veloped in the time of the Ptolemies in 



(Rome, Vatican.) 

Alexandria, the most beantifnl ornament 
of which city wan the magnificent temple 
of Serapis, the Sf'irdpci6n. By the elimi- 
nation of foreign elements, the conception 
of the god was so w^idely extended a.s to 
mclude the Egyptian Osiris, tho Greek 
Pliito, the Greek god of healing, Asedepins 
and /eus-Iupiter (see below). Thi.s new 
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worship (together with tho cult of Tsis> 
rapidly spread from Egypt over the Asiatic 
i coast, the CJreek islands, and Greece itstdf^ 

I and found a lirm footing even in Rome and 
! Italy, in spite of repealed interference on 
j the part of tho State. Under the Eini)ire 
j [particularly in the time of Hadrian) it 
! extended throughout the Koiiian world. 

' Serapis was especially worshipped a 
god of healing, and with his temples were 
connected dream-oracles that were iniicli 
resorted to. Ho was represonted, like Pluto, 
with an animal by his side, having tlie 
head of a dog, lion, or wolf, and a .sor])ent 
coiled round its body. As Zeus-Serapis ho 
is to be seen in the colossal bust in the 
Vatican {see cut), with a modtus, or ( orii- 
mcasure, tho symbol of the lower world, 
upon his head. 

Sfiremis Sammonicus. A Roman physi- 
cian and author* who lived in the time of 
Severus and Caracalla. The latter cause<l 
him to be put to death in 212 a.d. To him, 
or more probably to his son Quintus Ser<‘inis, 
the instructor of tho second Gordianus, must 
be attributed a didactic poem on medicine 
(I)e Meeiirlnd Pv<eeepta)^ in 1,115 well- 
written hexameters, a colleijtion of domestic 
prescri})tions much used in the ^liddle 
Ages. It mostly follows Pliny. 

Seria. A .cask used by the Romans, 
(See Vessels.) 

Servlus Hdnoratus (Mdr'lns). A Romnu 
grammarian, who lived towar»ls the end 
of the 4fh century a.d. He taught gram- 
mar and riietoric at Rome, awJ composed 
(besides a commentary on the grammar of 
Donat us, and some sliort treatises on gram- 
mar) a commentary on Vergil remarkable 
for its copious historical, mythological, and 
antiquarian notes [most of which are pro- 
bably derived from tho writings of much 
earlier scholars]. It has not, however, 
reached ns in its original form. 

Sestertius (contracted from si^mis terfius^ 
ie, 2|, expressed by the Roman symbol 
usually printed HS., i.c. II 4* S(cm/i^), two 
units and a half). A c/)in, during the 
Republic of silver, under the Empire^ of 
copper, or more usually brass dP.nOrtus^ 
originally 2.J nssPs (whence the name), 
later [fc. after 217 B.O.] six asses. It 
was then worth 2'\d. Under the early 
Empire it was worth about 2*4(f. After 
20<) Fi.c’., when the lloraans instituted a 
silver coinage, the copper as was suddenly 
redm oal to 4 oz., and the sestertius (2i x 
4 oz.) became equivalent to one old ns er 
10 oz., instead of the original jKUind of 1-- 
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02 . It continued to be used as the 
ordinary monetary unit. During the Re- 
public and the first 300 years of the Em- 
pire, amounts were reckoned in sesterces. 
Owing to the common use of milia scster- 
tiiun (for milia sestcrfioru'in\ it became 
customary to treat sesterthim as a neuter 
singular, and to omit milia. Sesfertinm 
thus denotrs a sum of 1,000 sesterces = 
(at 2'\d. p(‘r sestorco) £8 15.v. A million 
sesterces ( £ft,750) was called originally 
(Ivi’leH centrna (lit. ten times one hundred 
thouMand) sestertiam, which was shortened 
to decics srsfja'tium. 100, fXX) sesterces 
had thus become a customary unit for 
reckoning large sums of money. {C/y. 
CNunagk.) 

Set. An Egyptian god. (See Osiris and 
Typiion.) 

Seven against Thebes, The. CEdIpus, king 
of Thebes, had pronounced a curse upon 
his sons Etcocles and Polynices, that they 
should (lie at one another’s hand. In order 
to make tlie fulfilment of the curse impos- 
sible, by separating himself from his brother, 
Polynices left Thebes while his father was 
still alive, and at Argos married Argoia, the 
daughter of Adrastus On the death 

of his father he was recalled, and offered 
by Eteocles, who was the elder of the two,^ 
the choic.e between the kingdom and the 
treasures of QGdipus ; but, on account of a 
quarrel that arose over the division, he 
departed a second time, and induced his 
father-in-law to undertake a war against 
his native city. According to another 
legend, the brothers deprived their father 
of the kingdom, and agreed to rule alter- 
nately, and to quit the city for a year at a 
time. Polynices, as the younger, first went 
into voluntary banishment: but when, after 
the expiration of a year, Etcocles denied 
him his right, and drove him out by 
violence, he fled to Argos, whore Adras- 
tus made him his son-in-law, and under- 
took to restore him with an armed force. 
Adrastus was the leader of the army; 
besides Polynices and Tf/deus of Calyddn, 
the other son-in-law of the king, there also 
took part in the expedition the king’s 
brothers HippdmMOn and Forth ^ndpeeus 
(q.v,\ CdpdneuSj a descendant of Proetus, 
and Amphldraus (q.v.\ the latter against 
his will, and foreseeing his own death. 
The Atrida3 were invited to join in the 

• This is the common tradition, followed by 
Euripides (Phacn. 71). Sophocles, however, ex- 
ceptionally makes Polynices tlie elder brother 
{(FA. Col. 375, 1294, 1422). 


1 expedition, but were withheld by evil 
omens from Zeus. When the Seven reached 
Neinea on their march, a fresh warning 
befell them, llypslpyle, the nurse of 
Opheltes, the son of king LycurguH, laid 
bor charge down on the grass in order to 
lead the thirsty warriore to a ®P”“e' 
(luring her absence the child was killed by 
a snake. They gave him solemn burial, 
and instituted the Neiucan games in bis 
honour; but Ainphiaraiis interpreted the 
occurrence as an omen of his own fate, an(i 
accordingly gave the boy the name of 
Arch(3m(')r6s (i.e. loader to death). When 
they arrived at the river Asopus in Boeotia, 
they sent Tydeus (q.v.) to Thebes, in the 
hope of coming to terms. Ho was refused 
a hearing, and the Thebans laid an ambush 
for him on his return. The Seven now 
advanced to the walls of the city, and 
posted themselves with their troops one at 
each of its seven gates. Against them 
were posted seven chosen Thebans (among 
them Mclanippus and Perlclym6nus). 
Menoeceus (q^v.) devoted himself to death 
to insure tlie victory for the Thebans. In 
the battle at the sanctuary of the Ismenian 
Apollo they were driven right back to 
their gates ; the giant Capaneushad already 
climbed the wall by a scaling ladder, and 
was presumptuously boasting that even 
the lightning of Zeus should not drive him 
back, when the fiaming bolt of the god 
smote him down, and dashed him to atoms. 
The beautiful Partlienopaius also fell, with 
his skull shattered by a rock that was 
hurled at him. Adrastus desisteef from the 
assault, and the armies, which had sulfered 
severely, agreed that the originators of the 
quarrel, Eteocles and Polynices, should 
figlit out their difference in single combat. 
Both brothers fell, and a fresh battle arose 
over their bodies. In this, all of the as- 
sailants met their death, except Adrastus, 
who was saved by the speed of his black- 
maned charger. According to the older 
legends, his eloquence persuieh^*! the The- 
bans to give the fallen due burial. When 
the bodies of the hostile brothers were 
placed on the pyre, the flames, which were 
tneant to destroy them together, parted into 
two portions. According to the version of 
the story invented by the Attic tragedians, 
the Thebans refused to bury their foes, but 
at the prayer of Adrastus were compelled 
to do 80 by Theseus ; according to another 
version, he conquered the Thebans and 
buried the dead bodies at Eleusis in Attica 
(iEschylus, Septem contra Thehas). For, 
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the burial of Polynices, see Antigone; 
furtlier see Epigoni. 

Sevm Wise Men, The. Under tliis name 
were included in antiquity seven men of 
the period from (>‘20-550 u.c., distin<,niished 
for practical wisdom, who conducted the 
affairs of their country as rulers, law^^ivors, 
and councillors. They were reputed to be 
the authors of certain brief maxims in 
common use, which were variously assigned 
among them ; the names also of the seven 
were differently given. • Those usually 
mentioned are: Ci.iiiuBULUS, tyrant of Lin- 
dus in Rhodes (“ Moderation is the chief 
good’'); PftRlANDER, tyrant of Corinth, 
f>(>8-584 (“ Forethought in all things’’); 
PiTTACUS of Mitylene, boiii about (150, 
deliverer and cesyrnnUtes of his iiativ'o city 
(“ Know thine opportunity ”) ; Bias of 
Priene in Caria, about 570 b.c. (“ Too many 
workers spoil the work ”) ; Thales of 
Miletus, 039-536 (“ Suretyship brings 

ruin”); ChilOn of Sparta (“Know thy- 
self”); SOlOn of Athens (“Nothing too 
much,” i.e. observe moderation). 

Severus, Arch of. See Triumphal 
Arches. 

Sextius Niger {Quintus). Lived during 
the last years of the Republic and under 
Augustus. He was the founder of a philo- 
sophical system, which aimed at the 
improvement of morals on the principles 
of the Stoics and Pythagoreans. Like his 
son, who bore the same name, he wrote in 
Greek. He is the author of a collection of 
Greek maxims of a monotheistic and ascetic 
character, a Christianized Latin transla- 
tion of which, written in the second half of 
the 4th century by the presbyter Rufmus, 

IS still extant. 

Sextus Empiricus (so called because he 
belonged to the empirical school of medi- 
cine). A Grecian philosopher, a follower 
Sceptical school, who lived at the 
beginning of the 3rd century a.d. He is 
the author of three works on philosophy, 
(1) the I)/rrhonisttc Sketches in three booksj 
an abridgment of the Sceptical philosophy 
of Pyrrho; (2) an attack on the dogmatists 
(the followers of the other schools of philo- 
sophy) in five books; (3) an attack on the, 
mathematicians (the followers of positive 
sciences— grammar, with all the historical 
sciences, rhetoric, arithmetic, geometry, 
astrology, and music) in six books. These 
works are remarkable for their learning and 
acuteness, as well as for simplicity and 
clearness of style. They form a valuable | 
contribution to our knowledge of the general | 


EN ^HHIELD. 

philosophical literature of Greece, and the 
Scepticiil philosophy in particular. 

Shield. Tho nio.st important weapon of 
(lofonce ainons the peoples of antiquity. 
The Gneks had two primupal forms of 
shield in use, with broad flat rims, and the 
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GBKEK SHIKI.nS. 

(Guhl and Koner, 20U, 270.) 


curved surface of the shield rising above 
them : (1) the long shield of oval shape 
that covered the wearer from mouth to 
ankles, suspended by a belt passing [round 
the neck and] tho left shoulder, with a 
handle for the left hand. A variation of 
this form is tl\e Breotian shield (figs. 3, 4), 
the two sides of which have in the middle 
a semicircular or oval indentation. (2) The 
round shield, covering the wearer from the 
chin to the knee, also called the Doric 
shield ; this had one loop, through which 
the left arm was inserted, and one whicli 
was held by the left hand (figs. 5 and 6). 
The shield of the Macedonian phalanx was 
round, but small enough to be easily 
handled, and with only one loop for the 
arm. Both forms were in use from ancient 
times ; at a later date the Argolic shield 
seems to have predominated, though the 
long shield that was planted on the ground 
in a pitched battle remained a peculiarity 
of Spartan warfare until the 3rd century 
B.C. In Homer [II, vii 245, xviii 481, xx 
274-281] shields are made of skins placed 
one over another, with one plate of metal 
above ; in later times the material appears 
to have been generally bronze, but also 
wood, leather, and wickerwork. The pelta 
IS of Thracian origin ; it was the defensive 
weapon of the light-armed peltasts, made 
01 leather without a rim, and with a level 
surface, of small size and weight, and of 
various forms (square, round, and crescent- 
shaped, as in fig. 8). 
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Shields sometimes bore devices in paint- 
ing or motal-work (figs. 1, 2); besides those 
chosen by the fancy of the individual, 
devices indicating diiferent nations came 



(8) SOLDIER WITH PELTA. 

(VaHe*[iaiTairi}f ; Stackelberj^'s Grdber der Hellenen, 
Taf. xxxviii.) 

into general use after the Persian War. 
Many Grecian races, e.g. the Lacedemonians, 
displayed the first letters of their name. 
The Athenian token was an owl, the Theban 
a club or a sphinx. 

The shields most in use among the Romans 
were (1) the large oblong scutum, bent in 
the form of a segment of a cylinder, cover- 
ing the whole of the wearer ; this was con- 
structed of boards, covered with leather, 
and bound at the top and bottom with iron; 
it was always carried by the legionaries. 
(2) The circular leathern parma, carried by 
the light infantry. (3) The cMra, borrowed 
from the Spaniards ; it resembled the 
parma, and was carried by the light auxi- 
liary cohorts. The different divisions of 
the force were distinguished by devices 
painted on their shields. 

Ship. The difference between the long, 
narrow ship of war and the short, broad 
merchant- vessel was much more pronounced 
in antiquity than in modern times, and 
existed as early as the time of Homer [Od. 
v 250, ix 323], The former type, however, 
was not yet devoted to fighting by sea, but 
to the transport of troops, who also served 
as rowers. The merchant ships were 
generally worked as sailing vessels, and 
were only propelled by oars in case of need, 
so that they required a very stnall crew. 
On the other hand, the ships of war 
depended for propulsion on a strong 
crew of rowers, who sat in a line on 
both sides of the vessel. A vessel with 
one bank of oars {monerSs) was spe- 
cially described according to the total 
number of the rowers; e.g. s^penUcon- 
tdrds was a vessel with fifty rowers 
{see fig. 1). For a long time the 
main strength of Greek fleets consisted in 
such vessels. Afterwards dUr^s (Lat. 
Mremls), with two and (during the last 
ten years before the Persian Wars) triereis 


{trlremfs), with three banks of oars on either 
side, came into use. The latter were most 
generally employed until the end of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War. Next came the tvfrereis 
Iquadriremes), introduced from Carthage. 
In 399 B.c. the elder Dionysius of Syi acuse 
built pentereis {(inuiqui'n'emes) and hexe- 
reis ,• Alexander the Great heptereis, 
octereis, en nereis, nwd decereis. In the wars 
of the successors of Alexander, a further 
advance was made to ships with fifteen 
and sixteen banks of oars, and (later still) 
thirty and forty banks. The most prac- 
tically useful form of war-vessel was the 
penteres, which was especially used in the 
Punic wars. 

The rowers sat close together, with their 
faces toward the stern of the vessel ; those 
in the highest row w^ere called thrdnWr, 
those in the middle zengltcv., and the lowest 
thdldniltfv / but the question of the exact 
arrangement of their seats, and of the oars, 
is not yet made out with sufficient clear- 
ness. [Fig. 2, from an ancient monument, 
shows the thranitai and their oars; the rest 
of the rowers have their oars alone visible.] 
Figs. 3 and 4 arc conjectural sketches, indi- 
cating the way in which the crew of a 
trireme was probably arranged. The num- 
ber of rowers in an ancient trireme was 
170, that of a Roman quinquereme in the 
Punic wars, 300; it is recorded that an 
octoreme of Lysimachiis carried a crew of 
1,600. The oars were very long, and the 
time was kept by means of the music of the 
flute, or solely by a stroke set by a boat- 
swain (Gr. Mleicstes ; Lat. hortdtor, pau- 
sdrius) with a hammer or staff, or by his 
voice. The vessels were steered in ancient 
times by means of one or two large paddles at 
the side of the stern. The rigging of a ship 
of war was extremely peculiar. The mast, 
which was not very high, and carried a 
square sail attached to a yard, was lowered 
during an engagement, when a small fore- 
mast with a similar sail was used in its 


stead. Only merchantmen appear to have 
carried three sails. The war vessels of 
antiquity were in length seven or eight 
times their breadth, and drew almost 3 ft. 



( 1 ) I*ENTEC<»NTOKOH. 

(Millinjfeu. Vmch Grecs de Sir John CoghiU, pi. lii.) 
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of water. In order to attain the hi^ijhest 
possible speed with manual ])ropulsion, and 
to be easily drawn overland (a })ro(*ess ' 
frequently resorted to), they were lightly , 
built, with rather Hat bottoms, and very | 
shallow. They were on this account not | 


water, was a horizontal beak (Gr. emhdfns ; 
Lat. rnsfrnm\ usually with three spikes 
one over another, capped with iron; this 
formed the chief weapon of ancient naval 
warfare. We learn that it first came into 
use in 55fi B.C. The captain of a larirer 



(*2) * MAIlUl-K KAS-RKI.IKF OF AN ATHKNIAX TRIHKMK. 

(Found on the Acropolis about Is.Vi, probably from a monnuiont of victory in a trireme race ; 
Atniali d, 1861, tuv. d’ ot/y. M li.) 



particularly seaworthy in stormy weather ; 
whereas merchant vessels, owing to their 
heavier build and greater depth, were 
much more sea- 
worthy. • A stay 
made of two 
strong beams or 
a cable stretched 
between the two 
ends of the vessel 
(Jiypdzftma) was 
usually employed 
to strengthen the 
hull lengthways, 
which were built alike, were alone covered 
with haJf-decks, while the middle of the 
vessel was at first open, and even in lateral 
times completely decked vessels were not 
so general as with us. Merchant-vessels, 
however, had a regular full-deck. The 
deck sometimes carried wooden turrets, 
usually two, fore and aft. Most ships of 
war had an eye painted or carved on the 
bows. At the bows, on a level with the j 



The bows and stern 


ship of war was called a M^rarcMs (com- 
mander of a trireme) ; the chief officer was 
the helmsman (Gr. IcybpvnH^s ^ Lat, gUber- 
nCttor); the second officer (Gr. 
pjulrdtds; Lat. prOrHd) was stationed on 
the bows. The total crew of an Athenian 
trireme, including the rowers, numbered 
about 200 men, of whom about twenty were 
sailors, and only ten to eighteen marines. 
This small number is explained by the fact 
that among the Greeks a sea-fight consisted 
chiefly in clever manoeuvring, with the ob- 
ject of disabb'ng the enemy’s vessels by 
breaking their oars or of forcing them to 
run aground. 

When the Romans had established a 
fleet, dnr’ng the first Punic War, they 
introduced the tactics of land-battles into 
their naval warfare, by carrying on their 
ships an increased number of land-soldiers 
(on their quinquSrdmSs 120), who were 
posted on the bows, and attempted to lay 
hold of the enemy’s ve.sseJs with grap- 
pling-irons and boarding-bridges, and to 
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overpower their crows in hand to hand 
encounter. In the battle of Actiiim(31 B.c.) 
the lightly built tn’rcrnes of Octavian, which 
were named tlhurn(v^ after the Liburnians 
of Dalmatia, from whom this shape was 
borrowed, werematche<i with distinguished 
success against the eight, nine, and ten- 
baiiked vessels of Antonins. Under the 
Kmpire the fleets were, as a general rule, 
no longer intended for great naval battles, 
but for the safeguard of the seas and 
coasts, for the convoy of transports and for 
pu rposes of admin istrati on . The consequence 
was that vessels of excessive height were 
continnally becoming rarer, and frivemt'a^ 
and especially lihurniv^ wore almost exclu- 
sively em])loyed. In later times the name 
Hharna came to denote simply a ship of 
war. Augustus organized a Mediterranean 
fleet witli two lieadquarters, Misenum in 
tlje Tyrrlienian Sea and Rrtvenna in the 
Adriatic. These two fleets were called 
rlafiscs pr(vidria^j because, like the cdhortcs 
pratoria ,^ they wore under the immediate 
('ommand of the emperor. Other stations 
for the fleets were afterwards established 
in all parts of the sea, and the great rivers 
and inland seas of the empire. Their com- 
niandei-s were called priv/cctij and were 
nominated by tlie emperor, as a rule, from 
among the military officers of eijuestrian 
rank. On the crews of irhe navy, see 
'Classiarii. 

Besides regular men of war, the navies 
also contained various ships of the line to 
act as spies and carry despatches (Or. 
kMes and lemhds ; Lat. cMox and lembus)^ 
or to convoy transport vessels, light cutters 
(dcM6Sf dcdtl6n\ privateers {my6pdr0\ etc. 
Fire-ships were used as early as 414 b.c. 
by the Syracusans against the Athenians. 

Of merchantmen there existed in anti- 
quity various kinds and sizes. In the time 
of the Empire the art of shipbuilding was 
developed with extraordinary success at 
the great trading city of Alexandria, where 
ships were built or groat seaworthiness, 
remarkable sailing powers, and immense 
tonnage. [See Torr’s Ancient Shipa^ 1894.] 

Shoe. See Calceus. 

SibyllSB [in the singular, Lat. slbylla; Gr. 
slbullaj from Doric si6-bolla=^theou-lx>ule^ 
“ the will of God The name given in 
antiquity to inspired prophetesses of some 
deity, in particular Apollo. They were 
usually regarded as young maidens dwelling 
in lonely caves or by inspiring springs, who 
were possessed with a spirit of divination, 
And gave forth prophetic utterances while 


under the influence of enthusiastic frenzy. 
They wore described sometimes as priest- 
esses of Apollo, sometimes as his favourite 
wives or daughters. We have no certain 
information as to their number, names, 
country, or date. Though Plato \ Ph(vdriis^ 
294 B] knew of only one, others mention 
two, three, four [the EryfhnvanAhf^, Samian^ 
the Egyptian^ and the Sardian]^ and even 
ten or twelve : [the Bahyhminn ^ the Lib- 
yan^ the (elder and younger) Drlphiat}^ the 
Clnnnerinn^ the (elder mid 3 ^oiiiige.r) Evy- 
then an, the Samian^ the (Uinuvan^ the 
IlelU'spontlnr^ the Phrygia tij and the 77- 
btfrtine]. In the earliest times they «are 
mentioned as dwelling in the neighbour- 
hood of the Trojan Ida in Asia Minor, 
later at Fry time in Ionia, in Samos, at 
Delphi, and at Cumae in Italy. The most 
famous was the Ergthra'an Sihyl^ Hero- 
phi 16, who is usually considered identical 
with the Cuniivan^ as she is represented 
as journeying by manifold wanderings 
from her homo to Cumae. Here she is 
said to have lived for many generations in 
the crypts beneath the temple of Apollo, 
where she had even prophesied to iEneas. 
In later times the designation of Sibyl was 
also given to the prophetic Nymph MbUni'^n 
near Tibnr [Lactantius, i G § 12]. 

The Sibylline books^ so often met with 
in Roman history, had their origin in a 
collection of oracular utterances in Greek 
hexameters, composed in the time of S6lon 
and Cyrus at Gergis on Mount Ida, and 
ascribed to the Hellespontic Sibyl, buried 
in the temple of Apollo at Gergis. This 
collection was brought by way of Erythras 
to Cumae, and finally, in the time of the last 
king, to Rome. According to the legend, 
the Cumaean Sibyl offered to Tarquinius 
Superbus nine books of prophecy; and as 
the king declined to purchase them, owing 
to the exorbitant price she demanded, burnt 
all but three of them, which the king pur- 
chased for the original price, and had them 
preserved in a vault beneath the Capitoline 
temple of Jupiter. When they were de- 
stroyed in the burning of the Capitol in 83 
B.C., the Senate sent envoys to make a collec- 
tion of similar oracular sayings distributed 
*over various places, in particular Ilium, 
Erythrae, and Samos. This new collec- 
tion was deposited in the restored temple, 
together with similar sayings of native 
origin; e,g, those of the Sibyl at Tibur, of 
the brothers Marcius, and others. From the, 
Capitol they were transferred by Augustus 
as pontlfex^ in 12 B.C., to the temple of 
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Apollo on the Palatine, after they had been 
examined and copied ; here they remained 
until about 405 a.d. They are said to have 
been burnt by StTlIcho. The use of these 
oracles was from the outset reserved for the 
State, and they were not consulted for the 
foretelling of future events, but on the 
occasion of remarkable calamities, such as 
pestilence, earthquake, and as a means of ex- 
piating portents. It was only the rites of 
expiation prescribed by the Sibylline books 
that were communic.ated to the public, and 
not the oracles themselves. As these books 
recognised the gods worshipped, and the 
rites observed, in the neighbourhood of 
Troy, they were the princij)al cause of the 
introduction of a series of foreign deities 
and religious rites into the Roman State 
worship, of the amalgamation of national 
deities with the corresponding deities of 
Greece, and a general modification of the 
Roman religion after the Greek type. 

Tarquinius is said to have entrusted the 
care of the books to a special college of two 
men of })atrician rank. After 3G7 D.c. their 
number was increasetl to ten, half patrician 
and half plebeians; and in the 1st century 
B.C., probably in the time of Sulla, five 
more were added. These ollicials were 
entitled respectively duiimrIrJj deermriri, 
and quindecirn viri mcru fdc.lu ndls. They 
were usually ex -consuls or ex-prietors. 
They held office for life, and were exempt 
from all other public duties. They had 
the responsibility of keeping the books in 
safety and secrecy, of consulting them at 
the order of the Senate, of interpreting 
the utterances they found therein, and of 
causing the measures thus enjoined to be 
carried out; in particular, they had the 
superintendence of the worship of Apollo, 
the Magna Mdtcr^ and Cfires, which had 
been introduced by the Sibylline books. 

These Sibylline books have no connexion 
with a collection of Sibylline Oracles in 
twelve books, written in Greek hexameters, 
which have come down to us. The latter 
contain a medley of pretended prophecies 
by various authors and of very various 
dates, from the middle of the 2nd century 
B.c. to the 5th century a.d. They were 
composed partly by Alexandrine Jews, 
partly by Christians, in the interests of 
their respective religions ; and in part they 
refer to events of the later Empire. 

Sicinnis. The wild choral dance of the 
Greek satyric drama {q^v, ). See also Chorus. 

Side. The wife of Orion {q.v,)] she was 
thrown into Hades by Hera for venturing 
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to compare herself with her in point of 
beauty. 

Siddnius Apolllnarls {Gains SoUivs), A 
Roman author, born about 430 a.d. at I^ug- 
dunum (I^yons). He belonged to one of t he 
most prominent Christian families in Gaul. 
Ho married the daughter of the future 
emperor Avitus. Under Anthemius, in 
467 he was pra^fcctus urbi at Rome, and 
in 472 he became bishop of Clermont, in 
Auvergne, and in that ciipacity headed the 
resistance against the Western Goths. He 
died in 483. He was distinguished among 
his contemporaries for learning and culture, 
and for a knowledge of ancient literature 
which was rare in that age. Of his works 
we possess twenty-four poems, among wdiich 
are three panegyrics on the emperors Avitus, 
Majorian, and Anthemius, and two cjtlthd- 
Idmui^ which are somewhat clever in form; 
they arc, however, as bombastic and as 
destitute of thought and taste as his nine 
books of Letters^ modelled on those of Pliny 
and Symmadius. His writings are never- 
theless not without value, owing to the 
light they throw on the history and the 
general circumstances of his time. 

Sieges. If an immediate attack by filling 
up the trenches, beating in the gates, and 
scaling tlie walls failed or promised to be 
useless, the siege was carried on partly 
by blockade, partly by attack in form. In 
the first case the besiegers were content 
with surrounding the town with an inner 
and outer wall. The latter was intended 
as a protection against attack on the part 



(1) IIATTKKINO RAM {aRIKs), 


of a relieving force. The besiegers then 
waited till the besieged were forced to 
capitulate. In other cases they attempted 
to make a breach in the wall with a batter- 
ing ram (fig. 1); to undermine the wall, and 
so overthrow it ; to make a way under by 
mines into the city; or to raise a mound 
level with the wall, and so get to the top. 
The process of undermining the walls was 
carried on by soldiers, who tore up the 
foundations with the aid of various mining 
tools. This was done under the protection 
of the testildo, a wooden erection in the form 
of a slanting desk. This was carried by 
hand or wheeled close up to the wall with its 
open front towards it. Like all machines 
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of the kind, it was provided on the top and 
sides with wet skins or cushions as a pro- 
tection against fire thrown down upon it. 
ChcIOiie ((u\) or testado (Lat.) was the 
general name for all kinds of sheds of the 
sort. The name was, e.g.^ given to the 
penthouse of shields formed by the soldiers 
during the storming of a hostile fortification 
(fig. 2). TJio second and following ranks 
held their shields in a slanting position 
over their heads; the first rank and the men 
in the wings held them straight up in front 
of them. In case of mining, properly so 
called, the mining-hut {muscidus) was em- 
ployed : a long and narrow structure, pushed 
up in the same way on wheels close under 
the walls. A shed or pentliouse, 22-26 feet 
in length and breadth, with a slanting roof 
extending to the ground, served to give 
protection to the workmen employed in 
levelling the ground, and filling up the 
trenches for the approach of the engines. 
The mound (Lat. agger / Gr. chomd) was 



(2) TE8TUDO. 

From the Column of Antomiiu8(Bellori, Col. Antonin. ^ tav.30). 


directed straight from the surrounding wall 
to the most suitable part of the besieged 
fortifications. It rose by a gradual ascent 
to the top of the latter. It was made of 
earth and fascines, held together at the 
side by wooden scaffolding or stone walls. 
The soldiers who worked at it were pro- 
tected by plutSi, semicircular coverings of 
wickerwork, moving forward on three 
wheels, or by These were light 

scaffolding, 10 ft. broad and double as long, 
with a flat or double roof of boards or 
wickerwork, and covered with the same on 
three sides. Partly upon the mound, partly 
on one side of it, were erected these wooden 


movable towers (Lat. turres ambtUdfOrUn / 
Gr. hypotrochoi), which were brought up 
on wheels or rollers to the walls. Their 
lieight depended on that of the wall and on 
their position on the level or on the mound ; 
the average was 88-196 ft., containing from 
ten to twenty stories. These towers generally 
served as batteries, the upper stages being 
armed with artillery. Besides this, archers 
and slingors would be posted on the outer 
galleries of the different stories, which were 
protected by breastworks. Sappers would 
be lodged in the lower stories. On the 
level of the wall bridges {mnibUcoi) were 
provided. A crime (JtolUnO) was used to 
hoist single soldiers to the top of the wall. 
This was a machine like the bucket of a 
well, fitted at the end with a basket or box. 

The besieged, in their turn, had various 
contrivances against these weapons of 
attack. Two-pronged forks to turn over 
the scaling ladders, cranes with large tongs 
to seize the soldiers in their ascent and 
drop them into the town. The 
kinds of testudo were met by throwing 
down great masses of stone, pouring down 
molten lead, pitch, or other combustibles, 
or by the use of burning arrows or other 
missiles of the same kind. The mound 
they endeavoured to neutralise by set* 
ting it on fire or undermining it ; in 
the latter case the tower would sink as 
soon as it came upon the proper place. 
Against the towers they tried fire, artillery 
discharged from the walls, or the erection 
of counter-towers. If a breach was 
threatened, a second or minor wall was 
erected to meet it out of the material of 
the neighbouring houses. The most im- 
portant siege engines were invented by the 
Greeks, from whom they came to the 
Romans. {See Artillery.) 

Signum. The Roman name for a mili- 
tary standard, usually consisting of a 
badge {insigne) on a staff, carried by 
legions, maniples, and cohorts, as distinct 
from the vexillum {q>v,). The latter was 
a square flag fastened on a cross-bar {see 
fig. 2, a), carried by the cavalry and allied 
infantry detachments. In the time of the 
manipular arrangement {see Legion), each 
maniple had its peculiar insigne^ the eagle 
(the sign of the first mdnlpUlus\ the wolf, 
the Minotaur, the horse, or the boar. After 
M&rlus had made the eagle {q>v,) the stan- 
dard representing the signum of the whole 
legion, the forms of other animals were 
no longer employed. Instead of them the 
maniples had a spear with an outstretched 
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hand upon the point (fig. 2, /?, /). After- 

wards the signa wore also furnislied with 



8TANDARU-URARER (fi/oy/F£u) riNTAIUS. 

(Bonn Muneum). 

a vexiUum (Eg, 2, d) and with various orna- 
ments on the pole, in particular round 


cohorts, probably as early as the time of 
Oa'sar, had particular s/gB(f ; after Trajan 
they borrowed from tlio Partliians the dmru. 
This was tho image of a lai-ge dragon fixt*d 
upon a lance, with gaping jaws of silver, 
and with the rest of its body formed of 
coloured silk. When tho wind blew down 
tho open jaws, tlie body was inflatrd. 
[Vegotius, De Re Militciri ii IS; Ammiamis 
Marcelliiiiis, xvi 10 Jj 7. This last is to be 
seen on monuments among the standards 
of foreign nations (/f, 7/i), who also had a 
staiidai d resembling a mediaeval banner (P,.] 
On tho march and in an attack with close 
columns, the .sig)ut wore can*ied in tho first 
line; in a pitched battle, behind the front 
rank. 

Silenus (Gr. Scilcnds). A primitive deity 
in the legends of Asia Minor. He is a 
divinity of the woodland and the fountains, 
whom people tried to catch in order to 
make him prophesy and sing to them. Thus 
king Midas of Phrygia got him into his 
power by mixing wine with a spring from 
which he used to drink, and made him 
instruct him in all kinds of wisdom. After- 
wards, as a son of Jdermes and a 'Nymph, or 
of Pan, and as the oldest of all the Satyrs, 
he was added to the train of Dionysus, and 
was regarded aa bis teacher and trainer 
and his constant companion. He is said to 
have prornpteSi the god to invent the culti- 
vation of the vine and the keeping of bees. 
Ho is described ns a little old man, pot- 
bellied, with bald head and snub nose, his 
whole body very hairy ; never without his 



( 2 ) STANDARDS FROM VARIOUS MONUMENTS. 
(Guht and Koner, ilg. 624.) 


plates, often with representations of gods, skin of wine, always drunk, and hence 
emperors, and generals (c, g). The usually riding on an ass, and led and sup- 
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ported by the other Satyrs ; or, again, as 
tending and educating the child Bacchus, as 
ho is represented in the celebrated group 
in the Louvre at Paris. A similar group in 
the Vatican at Rome is reproduced in the 
accompanying cut. Eigures of him standing 



SILENUS AND THE INFANT DIDNYSIIS. 
(Uonio, Vatican.) 


or reclining were used, especially at Athens, 
as caskets for keeping within thorn precious 
pieces of carved work [Plato, Symp, 215, 
A, B]. There were also Sileni which were 
regarded in Asia as the inventors of the 
native music on the flute and the syrinx 
{see Marsyas); their father was Pappo- 
^ilcnus, who was represented as completely 
covered with hair and bestial in form. 

Silius ft&licus (Gains). A Roman poet, 
born A.D. 25, probably at Itallca [near 
Seville], in Spain. After having boon 
consul in 68, and proconsul in Asia, he 
retired from public life, and went to his 
estates in the south of Italy, to spend the 
rest of his life in learned studies and in 
the composition of poetry. Ho paid almost 
divine honours to the memory of his 


favourite ])oet Vergil, whom he selected 
as his model [Martial, xi 48, 46 ; vii 63], 
but whom he rarely equalled. Ho died in 
102 by starving himself to death [Pliny, 

, Ep. iii 7 ; vii 63]. Wo possess a poem of 
, his on the second Punic War in seventeen 
books (Pilnlca)] it is founded on careful 
historical studios, but is far from brilliant, 
and, in spite of all its ornamental details, 
contains little that is truly poetic. He 
appears to have been soon forgotten. 
[Quintilian’s silence in his enumeration of 
the epic poets of Romo has been rightly 
ascribed to the fact that the poet was still 
alive, and had not yet published his poem. 
The poet’s younger and abler contemporary 
Statius, in Silven iv 7, 14, alludes to Silius’ 
Punica i 233.] 

Silli. A peculiar kind of Greek lampoons 
in an epic form, such as Xen6phaiies of 
C6l6phon was the first to level against poets 
and philosophers. The principal represen- 
tative of this class was Timon of Phlius. 
(See Timon.) 

Silv&nus. An old Italian divinity, related 
to Pannus. Originally he was a god of 
woods and of plantations of trees in fields 
and gardens; subsequently he was regarded 
as protector of the fields and gardens 
themselves, as well as of the cattle that 
grazed in the meadows, and especially 
those in or near the woods. He was at 
the same time guardian of the boundaries 
between meadows. The Italian country 
people therefore honoured him with worship 
under three different aspects : (1) as ddmes- 
ticus, protector of the house and all that 
belongs to it ; (2) as agrestis, to whose care 
the shepherd and his flock were recom- 
mended ; (3) as drientalisy he that watches 
over the boundaries. In this last capacity 
he used to have a grove dedicated to him 
on the boundary of different estates. At 
the harvest festivals, farmers, vinedressers, 
and those who had plantations of trees, 
offered him, on rustic altars, corn, grapes, 
and fruits, and also pigs and rams. Like 
Paunus, ho was afterwards identified with 
Pan; and to him, as to Pan, the sudden 
terror caused by the solitude of a wood was 
ascribed. It was also believed that there 
were numerous Silvdni. 

Silver Shields, Bearers of. A corps of 
guards in the army of Alexander the Great. 
(See Argyraspides.) 

Slmdnides. (1) Of Aniorgds. A Greek 
iambic poet. He was born in the island of 
SftmOs, from which he led a colony to the 
island of AmorJ3c6s; he lived about the 
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middle of the 7th century B.C., as a younger 
contemporary of ArchiJdchus, from whom 
he is distinguished by the fact that his 
writing is less personal^ and contains more 
general reflexions on the constant charac- 
teristics of human nature. He did not 
direct his attacks against single persons, 
but against whole classes. Thus, in an 
extant fragment of 118 lines, a derisive 
poem on women, he gives a general de- 
scription of female characters, deriving the 
various bad qualities in women from the 
characteristic qualities of the animals from 
which he makes them out to be descended. 

(2) Of CdOs. One of the most celebrated 
and many-sided of the lyric poets of Greece. 
Bom about b.c. 556 at lulis in Ceos, he 
went at an early ago to Greece proper, 
where he occupied a high position at Athens 
under the Pisistratid Hipparchus, and 
after his death in 514 in Thessaly, at the 
courts of the ScSpftdae and Aleiuldae. His 
fame was highest at the time of the Persian 
Wars, the heroes and battles of which he 
celebrated in epigrams, elegies, and melic 
poems. He was a friend of the most re- 
markable men of his time; for instance, with 
ThemistCcles and Paus&nlas. He is said to 
have won fifty-six victories in poetic con- 
tests; thus after the battle of Marathon 
(490) he defeated the most famous poets, in- 
cluding .^schylus, in an elegy on the men 
who had fallen in the conflict. He passed 
the last ten years of his life with the tyrant 
Hlfiro of Syracuse, and died in Sicily, at an 
advanced age, in 408 b.c. He was a polished 
and excellently educated man of the world, 
with great knowledge of it, and on this 
he drew cleverly for his poems. He was 
blamed for courting the favour of the 
wealthy and the powerful, and he was re- 
puted to have been the first who accepted 
payment for his poems ; but oven if he really 
did frequently write poetry to order, and 
for considerable sums of money, yet, with 
admirable tact, he knew how to keep every 
appearance of mercenary work far from his 
creations. To rare fertility of production 
he added extraordinary poetic gifts, that 
enabled him to produce remarkable, and 
indeed perfect, work in the most varied 
branches of lyric poetry, from the terse 
simplicity of the epigram to the elaborate 
structure of an antistrophic composition. 
His most celebrated works were his epi- 
grams, of which many have been preserved, 
his elegies, and his dirges, which were 
referred even to those of Pindar. As may 
e seen from the fragments of his elegies 


1 and choice poems, he sought less to enchant 
by the grandeur of his ideas, like Pindar, 
than to touch by the sincerity of his senti- 
! ment; and accordingly his carefully chosen 
j language shows great smoothness, softness, 
i and grace, and correspondingly melodious 
[ rhythms. Besides his other remarkable 
talents, he possessed a very powerful 
memory ; he was on this account held to be 
the inventor of a method of improving the 
memory known as the mnemonic art. [This 
is recorded in the Parian Chronicle ; cp. 
Quintilian xi 2 § 11.] 

Simplicius. A Peripatetic philosopher of 
the 6th century after Christ, and a native 
of CfllcTa. Wlien Justinian in 529 closed 
the school of philosophy in which he taught 
at Athens, he and six other philosophers 
emigrated to the court of the Persian king 
Chosroes. When he made peace with 
Justinian in 533, and obtained from him 
leave for the ])hilosophers to return un- 
molested, Simplicius went to Alexandria, 
where he died in 549. We still possess 
some excellent commentaries of his on 
several writings of Aristotle {Categories^ 
Physics^ De Ca^ld^ De An%ma\ and on the 
Encheir%d%6n of Epictetus. 

Slnis, or Sinnis. Son of P6soidon or 
(according to another account) son of Poly-, 
pemon ; a robber who haunted the Isthmus 
of Corinth, and was called the pine-bender 
{Flfy6campt&8\ because he tore travellers 
to pieces by bending down pines and then 
suddenly letting them go. He was killed 
by the youthful Theseus. 

Sindn. A kinsman of Odysseus, who, on 
the apparent departure of the Greeks from 
Troy, volunteered to stay behind, and per- 
suaded the Trojans to place the wooden 
horse within their citadel. (Cp. Trojan 
War.) 

Sipkrium. The smaller curtain on the 
Roman stage, about half way between the 
front and the back. [It was drawn up 
between the scenes.] (See Theatre.) 

Sirens (Gr. Seir^n^s). The virgin 
daughters of Phorcys, according to later 
legend of Ach^loUs and one of the Muses. 
In Homer there are two, in later writers 
three, called Llgeia^ Leukdsiay and Par- 
thi^ndpej or Agld6phSmCy and 

ThelxUp^a. Homer describes them as 
dwelling between Circe^s isle and Scylla, 
on an island, where they sit in a flowery 
meadow, surrounded by the mouldering 
bones of men, and with their sweet song 
allure and infatuate those that sail by. 
Whoever listens to their song and draws 
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near them never again beholds wife and 
child. They know everything that happens 
on earth. When Odysseus sailed past, he 
had stopped up the ears of his companions 
with wax, while he had made them bind 
him to the mast, that he might hear their 
song without danger [Od. xii4l-"54, 153-200]. 
Orpheus protected the Argonauts from 
their spell by his own singing [Apollonius 
Rliodius, iv 903]. As they were only to live 
till some one had sailed past unmoved by 
their song, they cast themselves into the 
sea, on account either of Odysseus or of 
Orpheus, and wore changed to sunken rocks. 
When the adventures of Odysseus came to 
be localised on the Italian and Sicilian 



▲ SIRKN. 
Paris, Louvre.) 


shore, the seat of the Sirens was transferred 
to the neighbourhood of Naples and Sorrento, 
to the three rocky and uninhabited islets 
called the SlrenUsm [the Slrcmmi sc6pult 
of Vergil, jEn. v 864 ; cp. Statius, Silva* ii 
2, 1], or to Capri, or to the Sicilian pro- 
montory of Pelorum. There they were said 
to have settled, after vainly searching the 
whole earth for the lost Perse ph5ne, their 
former playmate in the meadow^s by the 
Acheloiis ; and later legend also assigned 
this as the time when they in part assumed 
a winged shape. They wore represented 
as great birds with the heads of women, or 
with the upper part of the body like that 
of a woman, with the legs of birds, and with 


or without wings (see cut). At a later 
period they were sometimes regarded as 
retaining their original character of fair 
and cruel tempters and deceivers. But 
they are more generally represented as 
singers of the dirge for the dead, and they 
were hbnce frequently placed as an orna- 
ment on tombs ; or as symbols of the magic 
of beauty, eloquence, and song, on which 
account their sculptured forms were seen 
on the funeral monuments of fair women 
and girls, and of orators and poets: for 
instance, on those’ ofIs6cr3,tes and Sophocles. 
[Such a Siren may be seen, beating her 
breast and tearing her hair, above the sf€l^. 
of Aristlon in the Street of Tombs at Athens. 
The National Museum at Athens contains 
several examples of stone Sirens, not as 
reliefs, but as separate figures in the 
round’’; and a funeral monument of this 
type may be noticed on a vase in the British 
Museum' (Cat. C. 29), where the Siren is 
standing on a pillar and playing the lyre. 

Euripides, /TcZ. 169; Aiithologia Pain- 
tina vii 710 and 481 ; with Miss Harrison^s 
Myths of the Odyssey., pp. 146-182, and 
Mythology and Monuments of Athens^ pp. 
582-5.] 

SIriUB (Ur. Seir16s ; lit. ‘‘the scorcher”). 
The dog-star, representing among the con- 
stellations the dog of Orion (ipv .) . 

SIsenna. A Roman historian. (See 
Annalists.) 

Slstrum. _ A kind of rattle, used in the 
worship of Isis, and borrowed, at the same 
time with it, from the Egyptians. It con- 
sisted of a thin oval band of metal, fastened 
to a handle, and crossed by a number of little 
metal rods, bent at either end, and loosely 
inserted in the band. (See cut under Isis.) 

Sisjtphns (i.€. “ the ^ crafty ”). The son 
of ^EOlus, brother of Ath5.mas, husband of 
the Pleiad Mer6pe. His son is Glaucus, the 
father of Bell6r5phon. He is regarded as 
the builder of Eph^ra (afterwards ‘Corinth) 
and as originator of the Isthmian Games. 
In legends he appears as extremely cunning 
and crafty; in Homer he is called the 
“slyest of all men ” [II. vi 153]. The rea- 
son why he is punished in the other world, 
whore ho is forced for ever to keep on 
rolling a block of stone to the top of a steep 
hill, only to see it roll again to the valley, 
and to start the toilsome task again [Od. 
xi 593], is not mentioned by Homer; and 
later legends vary on tliis point. According 
to the account which gives the best idea of 
his cunning, Sisyphus discloses to the river- 
god Asopus, in search of his daughter iEgina 
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[see Abacus), how she had been carried off 
by Zeus j but this information was not given 
until Asopus has satisfied the condition laid 
down by Sisyphus, by creating the spring 
Peirene, which ever after supplied the cita- 
del and town of Corinth [Pausanias ii 5 § 1]. 
Zeus desires to kill Sisyphus as a punish- 
ment for revealing the facts, and sends 
Death to him ; but Sisyphus fettei*s Death 
in strong chains, and no one dies, till at last 
Ares sets him free and hands Sisyphus over 
to him. But he commands his wife not to 
inter him, and succeeds in persuading Pluto 
and Persephdne to let him return for awhile 
to the upper world in order to punish her 
want of love. Having no desire to return 
to Hades, he forgets his promise, and even- 
tually Hermes has to come and fetch him. 
In the post-Homeric legends Odysseus, on 
account of his cunning, is made the son of 
Sisyphus and Anticleia [Sophocles, Ajax 
190, FhiL 417 ; Eur., Iph, at AvliSj 524]. 

Sltdphj^l&cds. At Athens, a board, ori- 
ginally consisting of ten members, five in 
the city itself and five in the Peirmus, which 
superintended the corn trade, and prevented 
prices becoming exorbitant. [In the time 
of Aristotle {Constitution of Athens^ 51) 
there were twenty in the city, and fifteen 
in the Peirmus.] (See Commerce.) 

Slaves. (I) Among the Creeks^ besides 
a class of serfs like the PSnestce of Thessaly 
and the Helots of Sparta, who had come to 
this condition through being conquered in 
war, we find, even in Homeric times, actual 
slaves, not differing to a very great extent 
from the free. They seem to have been 
possessed in large numbers only by princes 
and chieftains, who either obtained them 
as booty on expeditions, or bought them 
from such robbers of men as the Phoeni- 
cians. In historic times we find the insti- 
tution of slavery very much developed, so 
that there is scarcely a State in which even 
poorer citizens do not own a male or female 
slave to do the rough work unworthy of a 
free man. In Attica, when the State was 
in its most Nourishing condition, there were 
360,000 slaves, about four times the num- 
ber of free men. The Greeks justified 
slavery by alleging that there were certain 
barbarians who had been intended by nature 
to serve. As a matter of fact, the slaves 
were for the most part barbarians. In ex- 
ceptional cases Greeks also were captured 
in war; and were thus reduced to permanent 
slavery ; but as a rule they were exchanged 
or freed on paying a ransom. The countries 
of Asia Minor, Thrace, and the northern 


regions comprehended under the name of 
Scythia .sent the greatest numbers to tlit 
slave-viar^ketSj of which the most important, 
were at Delos, ChI6s, and Byzantium. Athen s 
also had a slave-market, especially used by 
citizens who wished to expose slaves for 
sale that they wanted to get rid of. Most 
of the slaves in Attica were such as had 
been born from female slaves. The wealth} 
sometimes po.ssessed several hundreds ot 
them, of whom naturally only a part would 
be kept in the house. Some of the remain- 
der worked on the farms in the country, 
while others served on the merchantmen as 
rowers or sailors ; [others in the mines at 
Laurium]; others again, either singly, or 
in numbers in a manufactory and under 
a superintendent, were engaged in some 
trade on their master^s account. The 
owners also sometimes let out slaves to 
others. The domestic slaves were employed 
in every conceivable kind of occupation in 
the house, and were also entrusted with 
the education of the boys, whom they had 
to accompany eveiy where, especially to the 
school and to the pdlcestra ; such slaves 
were called pceddgogi. Indeed, as a rule, 
even the commonest Greek, if he could 
possibly manage it, never went out unes- 
corted by a slave ; while, if he was rich, a 
number of slayes followed him. 

Their treatment differed according to the 
character and the pecuniary position of 
the owner, and also depended on their own 
good qualities and usefulness. In general, 
the Athenians were noted for being more 
humane towards their slaves than the rest 
of the Greeks. There were laws also that 
referred to them, and protected them against 
excessive caprice and harshness. But they 
had no legal rights ; they could neither 
bring a charge, nor appear as witnesses. It 
was only when they were put on the rack 
that their evidence had any weight attached 
to it. But the master could not kill a slave 
unless the latter had been condemned in a 
law-court; otherwise, he had to pay a 
penalty to some divinity. If cruelly treated, 
a slave could seek protection, usually in the 
temple of Theseus, and claim to be sold to 
another master. In case of maltreatment 
by a stranger, the master could bring a legal 
action, and obtain heavy damages. Slaves 
had no particular dress prescribed for them 
by law ; but they were not allowed to let 
their hair grow long. They were not pro- 
hibited from entering temples and sanctua- 
ries or from taking part in public religious 
festivals ; but they were excluded from the 
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11 PC of the ^^ymnasia and from tlie assem- 
blies of the people. Manniiiissions were 
not rare, esj)eeially those made by a clause 
in the owiu‘r’s will, or if a slave bought 
his freedom with the savings made by 
permission of his master; sometimes manu- 
mission was a reward for giving information 
about grave crimes, or for distinguished 
service in war ; for slaves were not un- 
fre(piently employed in military service, 
es])ccially in the fleet as rowers and sailors, 
or as marines. Eor the position of the 
liberated slaves, see Freedmkn. At Athens 
there was also a special class of public 
alaves. Chief among them were those called 
Scjjthoi or archers, at first 300, then 000, 
and finally even 1,200; the name Speuslnil 
was also given them from a certain Speusinus, 
who is said to have established this institu- 
tion [Pollux, viii 132, and Etymologicum 
Magnum], They served as police, and their 
office was at first on the market-place, and 
afterwards on the AreSpilgus. They were 
further employed for military purposes, like 
the similar corps, also consisting of public 
slaves, of 200 mounted archers {hippdtoxOtcB), 
The lower servants of the State officials, 
such as criers, scribes, beadles, gaol-keepers, 
hangmen, were mostly (the last mentioned 
always) public slaves, and so were the 
workmen at the mint. Their position was 
one of much greater freedom* than that of 
the private slaves, and did not differ greatly 
from that of the metwei. 

(II) The MomanSj like the Greeks, pos- 
sessed slaves from the earliest times ; but 
their number was at first trifling, on account 
of the small households of the old Romans, 
and their simple manner of life. But great 
estates gradually became frequent, and 
slaves were used by preference for agricul- 
tural work, because they wore not subject to 
levy for military service. Luxury became 
more general, and a number of wants, pre- 
viously unknown, were created by it; and 
in process of time the custom of employing 
slaves for industrial purposes was bor- 
rowed from the Greeks. All this caused a 
continual increase in the number of slaves, 
until in some cases they were collected in 
several thousands. Some of these were 
born in the house, and were called vernm ; 
they were regarded as particularly faithful 
and trustworthy, and enjoyed certain liber- 
ties accordingly. The remainder were for 
the most part acquired among the spoils of 
war, or were introduced from other coun- 
tries where slaves were kept. Those taken 
in war were sold by the quaestor either on 


the spot immediately or at the nearest 
j market-place, or, according to the technical 
' terms, either sub liostd (under the lance) or 
' sub covond (under the wreatli, which was 
placed on the head of captives in war to 
j show that they were for sale). For this pur- 
I pose slavc-dcalcrSj whose profitable trade 
was regarded with contempt, were always 
represented in tlie train of Roman armies. 
They also bought slaves in great numbers 
at the })rinci])al slave-marts, as at Rome 
and Delos. At. Rome the lediles superin- 
tended this kind of business, on which tho 
government levied a tax for import and a 
further tax on the sale. The slave w.as 
placed on a platform, with his feet 
whitened with chalk or gypsum, if he had 
just come across the sea, and with a label 
round his neck, showing his home, age, 
abilities, and bodily defects, if any, the 
vendor being responsible for the correctness 
of these statements ; if he would not bind 
himself in any such way, this was shown 
by placing a cap {pilUus) on the slave’s 
head. Slaves distinguished for their beauty, 
their skill, or their literary or musical ac- 
complishments, were not exhibited publicly, 
but in special places, and to such as were 
able to pay tho prices for them, which fre- 
quently ran very high. Those born in the 
house were also sold by private agreement, 
without being exposed. There were slaves 
of every nationality, and on this depended 
in general the names by which they were 
called and tho work which was assigned 
them. The fdmWla (a designation including 
all the slaves, or fdmuUj belonging to the 
same master) was generally divided into 
that of the country {familia rusHca) and 
that of the town (familia urbdna). 

The u'ork done by the slaves was of the 
most varied character, and the great diver- 
sity of their occupations is partly explained 
by the fact that almost every kind of work 
required a special slave, and it was con- 
sidered not consistent with good breeding, 
and a sign of poverty, if the same slave 
was entrusted with several different duties. 
Thus there were in the country special 
slaves for the various branches of agricul- 
ture, horticulture, and the tending of 
cattle, the cultivation of olives and vines, 
the keeping of bees and of poultry, and for 
the preserves and fishponds. These slaves 
were under the supervision of the initcus 
(farm-bailiff) or actor (steward), who had 
to render the accounts to the master or his 
representative. 

The number of toivn-slaves was not due to 
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actual requirements, but depended on the 
luxurious fashions which became more and 
more prevalent in the last two centuries of 
the Ilepublic. In older times the house 
and every thing belonging to it was in charge 
of the (vdituus (majordomo, steward), who 
managed all household affairs, received and 
spent money, negotiated sales and pur- 
chases, and disposed of the stores. When 
the extension of the household made it 
necessary to keep a special person to control 
the expenditure, the steward’s functions 
were limited to seeing that the house and 
furniture were properly cleaned and in a 
good state. Besides him there were sub- 
ordinate servants for the various dwellings, 
the spare rooms for visitors, the shrine of 
the household gods, the images of the 
ancestors, the various kinds of furniture, 
the art collections, and the wardrobe ; and 
there was also a i)orter(#V7nT^or or oMdrlus) 
who, according to an old custom, was 
chained like a dog. [Suetonius, J)e Rhet. 3; 
Columella, 1 pr. §10; Ovid, AmCtrCs i 6, 1.] 
The kitchen was in charge of a special 
vhtfj an even more expensive slave than the 
viliciis; and under him were a host of assis- 
tants, wood-carriers, market-men, pastry- 
cooks, etc. The seiwice at table also neces- 
sitated a numerous attendance of dressers, 
servers, carvers, fore-tasters, cup-bearers, 
table-clearers, and others, who similarly were 
under a special foreman, the trlcllniarcha^ 
who saw to the general arrangements and 
to the lighting. The master and mistress 
of the house were served by special valets 
{cubiCuldHi)^ who also had to announce 
visitors, and pages and chambermaids and 
special servants for the bath and the toilette. 
It was considered of especial importance 
that, when the master or mistress of the 
house left it on foot or in a litter, the slaves 
following them should be numerous and 
richly attired. Some slaves went before 
their master {antea7nbul0n(Js\ especially the 
nomencldtor^ who informed his master of 
the names of the persons they met ; others 
followed {pMtsdqiii)] others again were told 
off for attending their master with torches 
and lanterns on leaving parties in the 
evening. The litter of each member of the 
family was carried by from six to eight 
lecMcdrli^ particularly strong men, and by 
preference Cappadocians. For travelling 
across country there was always a large 
escort, consisting of crowds of equerries, 
outriders, grooms, etc. The most important 
position among the servants was occupied 
by those whom the master himself chose to 


assist him in his, business or his recreations: 
as for instance those who attended to money 
matters and to the supervision of the slaves, 
secretaries, physicians, readers at meals or 
during the bath or before going to sleep, 
literary men, librarians, and transcribers of 
books. For other kinds of recreation there 
were also slaves who had received a musical 
training, jyantomlmi^ fools, and jesters. 

The various classes of slaves had each 
its special foreman, with a substitute whom 
he either received from his master, or 
bought with his savings. These formed 
the class of the ordlmlrti, who enjoyed 
the special contidence of their master ; this 
class included such servants as looked after 
the food, clothing, and medical atten- 
dance of the slaves, the maintenance and 
watching of the various buildings, the 
accounts of the household {ccllCir1us)y and 
the expenses of the master {dispensdtor). 
Young slaves wore trained for the various 
requirements of the household; according to 
their abilities, they were taught some trade 
or art, or had practice given them either 
in keeping accounts or in learned studies. 
Under the Empire, those who were destined 
to be pages received their education in 
special paiddg()(jla or establishments, kept 
not only by the emperor, but also by private 
citizens. As in Greece, trained slaves were 
established in some trade by themselves, or 
let out on hire: such was the case even 
with slaves who were artists or men of 
learning. Even posts of independence, such 
as the administration of an estate in the 
country, or of a bank, or the command of a 
ship, were entrusted to slaves, who received 
a share in the profits, or paid interest on the 
capital invested, or a fixed sum of money 
when the capital was their own. For the 
slaves were allowed to acquire a private 
fortune {pi^cuUum) from what they saved 
on their allowances and from the regular 
profits of their service. The masters re- 
garded this arrangement with favour, espe- 
cially as it represented a kind of caution 
money in case any damage was done. 

The Roman slave was, in the eyes of the 
law, a mere chattel, and hence absolutely 
without any rights and completely exposed 
to the caprice of his master. The latter could 
compel him to do the meanest and most 
shameful things, could torture or kill him, 
or cast him out when he was old or weakly; 
and as this treatment was legally permitted, 
it was carried out in practice when occasion 
offered. Special cruelty was experienced by 
the country-slaves, who worked in chains in 
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the greater part of Italy^ and were kept 
in a guarded work-house (ergastulum) at 
night ; some of them wore brj|ided, or had 
one half of their hetuls shaven. It was 
therefore a severe punishment for a town- 
slave to be sent into the country. 

The usual mode of killing slaves was 
crucifixion, which was put down by the 
Christian emperors. If a slave dared to 
wreak vengeance on his master, every slave 
who was under the same roof at the time 
was put to death with him. This cruelty of 
treatment, which grow continually in the 
last centuries of the Republic, brought on 
repeated and terrible msiirrections of the 
slavetf. Under the Empire they received 
some legal protection ; in its very beginning, 
the master’s right to condemn his slaves 
to fight with wild beasts was taken away 
from him and transferred to a regular judge: 
the prefect of the city at Rome, and the 
procurator in the provinces. These officials 
were also empowered, by Antoninus Pius, 
to receive the complaints of slaves about 
cruel treatment, and to sell the slaves to 
another master, in case their complaints 
were found to rest on truth. Hadrian 
deprived the owners of the right of killing 
and torturing slaves at their pleasure, or 
of selling them to keepers of gladiatorial 
schools or to procurers: and,* finally, Con- 
stantine placed the intentional killing of a 
slave on a level with murder. A kind of 
married relation between slaves, called 
contubemium, was permitted at an early 
time. Under the Empire, it became a rule 
to regard it as lasting and indissoluble, and 
oven to celebrate the marriage of slaves 
by wedding festivities. Having no legal 
rights, the slave could not give evidence in 
a law court, and, as in Greece, only what 
he said when under torture was deemed 
worthy of credit. The Roman, like the 
Athenian, government had public slaves 
{servi publici), who, on the whole, had the 
same legal position as the private slaves. 
They lived in public buildings assigned to 
them by the censors, and received from the 
public chest a yearly sum to pay for their 
board (cll)drXa). They were partly em- 
ployed as custodians of temples and public 
buildings (cedltici), partly as servants to 
the various priesthoods and to those magis- 
trates who had duties relating to the police, 
namely, the censors and a3diles (who under 
Augustus had under their control v^familia 
of bOO servi publici for the prevention of 
fires), the overseers of the water supply, 
and of the prisons, and those who had to 
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see capital sentences carried out. The 
slaves of the latter included the hangman 
(cnrnifejc) who was entrusted with the 
special duty of executing slaves, and who 
had to live outside the Esquiline Gate. 
{See also Freedmen.) 

Sleep (Gr. Ilypnos ; Sommis). The 
son of Night and twin-brother of Death {q.v.) 
[//. xiv 231 ; xvi b72J. With his brother 
Death, according to Hesiod, he dwells in 
the eternal darkness of the farthest West 
[Theog. 759]. Thence ho sweej'S over land 
and sea, bringing sleep to men and gods, 
since he has power over all alike, and could 
lull to sloop even Zeus himself. On the 
chest of Cypselus at Olympia, both brothers 
were depicted as boys sleeping in the arms 
of their mother. Death being painted in 
black and Sleep in white [Pausanias, v 18 
§ 1]. Sleep was represented in art in very 
various forms and situations, and frequently 
with the wings of an eagle or a butterfly 
on his forehead, and a poppy-stalk and a 
horn, from which he dropped slumber upon 
those whom he lulls to rest. The earlier con- 
ception made Dreams the sisters of Sleep, 
but in later times the dream-god figures as 
his son. Hermes was also a god of sleep. 

Sling (Gr. sphendOnH ; Lat. funda), A 
%veapon for hurling missiles, consisting of 
a thong, broad in the middle and growing 
narrower towards the ends. The missile 
was either a round stone of the size of a 


hen’s egg, a ball of baked clay, or a leaden 
bolt cast in the shape of an acorn. It was 
placed in the broad part of the thong, and 
the slinger (Gr. sphend6net€s / Lat. fun- 
dltor)^ holding the thong by both ends in 
in one hand, swung it several times round 
his head, and discharged the ball at the 
mark by means 
of letting go one 
end of tlie thong, 

The most famous 

slingers of anti- ]] 

quity were the ' /// 

inhabitants of the 
Balearic Isles; 

they carried /jf n! j 

three slings, made yj 

of plaited rushes, 
hair, and the 

sinews of wild , 

beasts, for long, 

short, and intermediate shots respectively. 
Various leaden slingboltsj bearing marks or 
characteristic inscriptions, have been pre- 
served. Under the Empire there came into 
use the sling-staff (Lat. fustlhdlus)^ a staff 
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four feet in length, to the end of which a 
leathern sling was fastened. One thong of 
this reached to the other end of the staff, 
and was together with this held fast by the 
ficstibdldtor^ who swung the staff several 
times round Lis head, and suddenly let go 
the longer thong, thus throwing a larger 
missile with much greater force than was 
possible with a simple sling. 

SoccuB. A loose slippery or lighty low 
shoe, hitting either foot, which the Romans 
adopted from the Greelrt^. It was the 
characteristic of comedy, as the cdthurmis 
was of tragedy [Horace, A. P. 80 (of the i 
iambic metre); “Hunc socci ceper^ pedem, 
grandesque cothurnV ''] . 

Sdcli. Among the Komans, the sochy as 
distinguished in constitutional law from 
Roman subjects, were the allies who, while 
their independence was recognised, stood 
in a more or less dependent relation to the 
Roman State. Under the Republic, up to 
the time when the right of citizenship was 
conferred on all the free inhabitants of 
Italy (89 B.C.), the Latins, and the Italian 
communities on the same footing with them, 
enjoyed a privileged position amongst the 
other allies. In the military organization 
of the Roman Republic the contingents 
which they fhrnished were called socn, in 
contradistinction to the legions and the 
non-Italian auxiliaries. (See Auxilia, and 
Q7. Legion.) Socii ndvdl^s are the crows, 
furnished by the allied towns, of the ships 
of war. 

S5cr&t$s. Of Athens ; born 469 B.C., son 
of the sculptor Sophroniscus and the mid- 
wife PhsenS-rfite. He pursued for a time 
his father’s art, but soon gave it up, 
holding it to be his proper task in life to 
labour at the moral and intellectual im- 
provement of himself and his friends. His 
indifference to external necessities enabled 
him to boar his poverty with the same 
equanimity which he preserved in dealing 
with the quarrelsome temper of his wife 
Xanthippe. He took no part in affairs of 
State, yet did not withdraw from the per- 
formance of his duties as a citizen in war 
and peace. He did not give formal instruc- 
tion, but sought by means of dialectical dis- 
course, in which any one might join without 
payment, to lead on the young people who 
used to collect around him to think and act 
in accordance with reason. Different as 
are the representations of him given by his 
pupils XfinOphon and Plato, yet they agree 
in this, that he was a character of absolute j 
moral purity, whose clear peace of mind 
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: was troubled By no passion, in whom 
reason at all times asserted its supremacy 
over sensuality, and whom no considera- 
, tions could move from the declaration of 
j his convictions. He preserved this un- 
shaken fidelity to his convictions, not only 
in earlier passages of his life, but also 
! at the time when a capital charge was 
brought against him, of being out of accord 
with the religion of the State, of intro- 
ducing new gods (an accusation founded 
upon his belief in the dcemoriy an inward 
voice, which used to warn him from^ evil 
and urge him towards good), and of cor- 
rupting youth. Although it would have 
been an easy thing for him to have escaped 
the sentence of death, he did not hesitate 
for a moment in giving expression to his 
conviction in the most open manner, and 
for that conviction was put to death by 
being compelled to drink a draught of 
hemlock. (^See also Philosophy and Plato, 
with cut.) 

Sddalitas. [The word properly means 
an association or club, and was especially 
applied to the] religious brotherhoods among 
the Romans. By order of the State, they 
attended to the cult of some particular 
object of worship by jointly celebrating 
certain sacrifices and feasts, especially on 
the anniversary of the foundation of that 
cult. 

The members, called sddaUSy stood in a 
legally recognised position of mutual obliga- 
tion, which did not allow any one of them 
to appear against another as a prosecutor 
in a criminal case, or to become patronus 
of the prosecutor of a sodaliSy or to offi- 
ciate as judge upon a sodalis. Such a 
brotherhood were the Sodales AugustdlSs, 
appointed a.d. 14 by the Senate for the cult 
of the deified Augustus, a college of 21, 
and afterwards of 28, members of senatorial 
rank, which also took upon itself the cult 
of Claudius after his deification, and bore, 
after that, the official title Sodales Augus- 
talcs ClaudiaUs, Besides these there were 
the Sodales Fldviales TUinles for the cult 
of Vespasian and Titus, the JfadrlCmales 
for that of Hadrian, AntOnlnidni for that 
of Antoninus Pius and of the successively 
deified emperors. {Cp, Collegium.) 

[The secular clubs, sdddlltdt&Sy or collSg^a 
sdddliclay were, in the later Republican 
age, much turned to account for political 
objects, and their organization used for 
purposes of bribery. See Cicero’s speech 
Pro Plancio. It was very common for 
young Romans to belong to an ordinary 
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sodalifas, Both Horace and Ovid were ] 
members of one.] 

Sol. The Italian sun-god, i^ntified with 
the Greek Helios (q.v,), 

Sdlarlum. A sundial (see Gnomon); also 
the flat roof of the Roman dwelling-house 
(see House, 2). 

Soldiers. Greeks see Warfare. Romany 
see IjEGION. For the game of “soldiers” 
(liuhis Iatriincul6ru7u\ see Games. 

S616a. The shoe usually worn by Romans 
when at home. Outside the house the}’’ 
wore it only when going out to dinner. 
During the meal itself it was taken otf. It 
was a strong solo of wood, cork, or leather, 
which was fastened on the foot by two 
straps. One of these passed between the 
great toe and the second toe, ami was con- 
nected by a buckle or otherwise with a 
strap running lengthwise over the instep. 
The second strap went round the ankle. 
(See cuts to Sandalium.) 

Sdlldus. A Roman gold coin, introduced 
by the em])eror Constantine .about iU2 A.D., 
which remained in use until the downf.all 
of the Byzantine empire ; its weight was 
lb., its value 12^. (See further 

under Coinage.) 

Sollnus (Gains Iidlus). A Roman writer 
who composed, probably in the second half 
of the .Srd century a.d., a 'collection of 
MemordbtlXa (Collectclnea- Rerum Mi:m6rd- 
hUlum, better known by its later title 
PdlyhistOr). The most important portion 
(the geographical) is an abstract of a treatise 
on geography compiled from Pliny’s Natural 
History. 

Sdlium. iSec Baths and Chairs. 

Sdlon. Of Athens, son of ExecestTdes, 
born about (J40 B.C., died 559, the famous 
Athenian lawgiver. (See below’ on the 
Solonian Constitution.) Ho is one of the 
“ Seven Wise Men.” He also holds a high 
position amongst the lyric, and esj)ecially 
amongst the elegiac, poets of Greece. The 
noble patriotism and kindly wisdom which 
marked the whole of his life found expres- 
sion in his poems, w’hich were in part con- 
nected with the political condition of his 
own city, and wore also intended to teach 
universal principles of humanity in an 
appropriate poetical form. His elegies .are 
said to have amounted to 6, 000 lines in all. 

Among his. political elegies may be men- 
tioned that on Sillamis, by which, in his 
earlier years, he roused his fellow citizens 
to reconquer that island when it had been 
taken from them by the Megarians; also 
his Exhortations to the Athenians, To his 


ethical elegies belong the Exhortations to 
Himself. Of the last two poems in par- 
ticular we possess extensive fragments [in 
which the elegiac measure is raised to a 
new dignity by being made the vehicle of 
ethical teaching. One of the finest frag- 
ments owes its preservation to its being 
quoted by Demosthenes, De Falsa Lngd- 
tiOnCf § 255]. There are also some frag- 
ments of minor poems in iambics and 
trochaics as well as a skolVm. fin Aris- 
totle’s Constitution of Athens^ 5, 12, we 
have several quotations from Solon’s poems, 
including about twenty linfes which are 
otherwise unknown.] 

Solonian Constitution. At the time of 
Solon the Athenian State was almost falling 
to pieces in consequence of dissensions be- 
tween the parties into which the population 
was divided. Of these the Dlnerltj the 
inhabitants of the northern mountainous 
region of Attica, the poorest and most 
oppressed section of the population, de- 
manded that the privilegas of the nobility, 
which* had till then obtained, should bo 
utterly set aside. Another party, prepared 
to be contented by moderate concessions, 
was composed of the Pdrcllij the inhabitants 
of the stretch of coast called P&ralla. The 
third was formed by the nobles, called 
PedWis or PedMci^ because their property 
lay for the most part in the the 

level and most fruitful part of the country. 
Solon, who enjoyed the confidence of all 
parties on account of his tried insight and 
sound judgment, was chosen archon by a 
compromise, with full power to put an end 
to the difiiculties, and to restore ])eace by 
means of legislation. One of the primary 
measures of Solon was the Seisachthein 
(disburdening ordinance). This gave an 
immediate relief by cancelling all debts, 
public and private. At the same time he 
made it illegal for the future to secure 
debts upon tlie person of the debtor [Aris- 
totle, Constitution of Athens^ 6]. 

He also altered the standard of coinage 
[and of weights and measures, by intro- 
ducing the Euboic standard in place of the 
Plieidonian or iEginetan, ib. 10]. KX) new 
drachmae were thus made to contain the 
same amount of silver as 73 old draclimfu. 

He further instituted a timocracy (q.t;.), by 
which the exclusive rights which the nobles 
had till then possessed were set aside, and 
those who did not belong to the nobility 
received a share in the rights of citizens, 
according to a scale determined by their 
property and their corresponding services 
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to the State. For this purpose he divMc< 
the population into four classes, founded 
on the possession of land. (1) Pentac6s16- 
who had at least 500 medhnni 
( ^50 bushels) of corn or mvtrStai of wine 
or oil as yearly income. (2) Hipiyns^ or 
knights, with at least 300 medimni, (3) 
Zeugita* (possessors of a yoke of oxen), with 
at least 150 medimni. (4) Them (workers 
for wages), with less than 150 medimni of 
yearly income. Solon’s legislation only 
granted to the first three of these four 
classes a vote in the election of responsible 
officers, and oaly to the first class the power 
of election to the highest offices j as, for 
instance, that of archon. The fourth class 
was excluded from all official positions, but 
possessed the right of voting in the general 
public assemblies which chose officials 
and passed laws. They had also the right 


01 taking part in the trials by jury which 
Solon had instituted. Tho first three 
classes were bound to servo as hoplites; 
the cavalry was raised out of tho first two, 
while the fourth class was only employed as 
light-armed troops or on tho fleet, and appa- 
rentJy for pay. The others served without 
P^y* The holders of office in the State were 
also unpaid. Solon established as tho chief 
^nsMative body the Council of the Four , 
Hundred (see Houle), in which only the / 
firat three classes took part, and as chief 
administrative body tho Areopagus (a v.-) 
which was to be filled up by ttse who 
had been archons. Besides this, ho 
pr^ul^ted a code of laws embracing tho 
whole of public and private life, the salu- 
tary effects of which lasted long after tho 
end of his constitution. 

[According to Aristotle’s Constitution of 
^01 member w4 
constitution (about C21 
B.C.). iho members were selected by lot , 
from the whole body of citizens. Solon 
who was awhon in 694) reduced the 1 
(.onncil to one hundred from each of , 
the four tribes; and extended in some 
pMticuIars the powers already possessed by i 
the Areopagus {ib. 8).] 

Sonmns. The Eoman god of sleep (o.v.). , 
Sophists (Qr. sdphisfai). Properly a i 

^^«,«"eek8 to all those t 
who professed knowledge, or a particular c 
knowledge or a particular art. Hence tho f 
^ven Wise Men are often thus called ; but t 
Bie name was especially applied to the f 
educated men of ready speech, who, from m 

Sonera '’f-' t 

through Greece from place to place, and e 


lc< imparted what tliey knew for money. Tlioy 
led have tho merit of having popularized the 
do- I interest in ijfcwlodgo which had up to that 
mi time been confined within narrow circles, 
ine and especially of having contributed to the 
or formation of eloquence. For they W'ere the 
(3) first to make style an object of study, and 
ith to institute serious investigations into the 
irs art of rhetorical expression. Their teach- 
of ing was chiefly intended to give their 
ly pupils versatility in the use of speech, 
ir and thus to fit them for taking part in 
le public life. As the subject of their dis- 
5r courses, they chose by preference questions 
)r of public interest to persons of general 
5s education. The expression, however, al- 
it ways remained the important thing, while 
d positive knowledge fell more and more 
s into the background. Some of them eVen 
t started from the position, that virtue and 
li knowledge were only subjective notions. 

0 Prdfdgords of Abdera, who appeared about 
; 445 D.C., is named as the first Sophist; 

, after him the most im^jortant is GorgMs 
J of Leontini ; ProdXciis of Ceos and Hipplan 
‘ of Elis are contemporaries of the other 
I two. Wherever they appeared, especially 
I in Athens, they were received with the 
I greatest enthusiasm, and many flocked to 
/ them. Even such men as Pericles, 

/ Euripides, and Socrjites sought their society' 

! and Socrates owed to them much that was* 
^^^^g^stive in his own pursuit of practical 
philosophy, though, on the other hand, he 
persistently attacked the principles under- 
lying their public teaching. These prin- 
ciples became further exaggerated under 
their successors, who did not think they 
needed even knowledge of fact to talk as 
they pleased about everything. Accord- 
skill of the Sophist degenerated 
into mere technicalities and complete absence 
of reason, and became absolutely contemp- 
tible. [^ce Grote’s History of Greece, chap. 
Ixvii, and Dr, H. Sidgwick’s essay in the 
Journal of Philology, iv 288.‘ 

With the revival of Greek eloquence, 
from about the beginning of the 2nd ceii- 

A J.L. ... 0 ^ m . . . M 


tury A.D., the name of Sophist attained a 
new distinction. At that time the name 


was given to tho professional orators, who 
appeared in public with great pomp and 
delivered declamations either prepared be- 
forehand or improvised on the spot. Like 
the earlier Sophists, they went generally 
from place to place, and were overwhelmed 
with applause and with marks of distinc- 
tion by their contemporaries, including 
even the Roman emperors. Dion Ohrysos- 
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tow^ IJcrOdt's AfttciiSj Ari,st7(Ics^ Lucian, 
find Philosfrdtus the elder, bcloii" to the 
llourishing period of this se^iid school of 
Sophists, a period which extSids over the 
whole of the 2iid century. They appear 
afresh about the middle of the 4th century, 
devoting their philosophic culture to the 
zealous but unavailing defence of paganism. 
Among them was the emperor Julian and 
his contemporaries Llhdnlus, IlluiUrius, 
and TMmUtius. Syyidslus may be con- 
sidered as the last Sophist of importance. 

Sdphdcles. One of the three great Greek 
tragedians, son of SQphillus, the wealthy 
owner of a manufactory of armour, was 
born probably in 495 B.C. in the deme 
Colonus near Athens. He received a care- 
ful education in music, gymnastics, and 
dai^cing, and as a boy of fifteen was chosen 
to lead the pteaii sung by the chorus of 
boys after the victory of Salamis. He 
afterwards showed his musical skill in 
public, when he represented the blind 
singer ThamyrTs in his drama of the same 
name, and played the cithara with such suc- 
cess that he was painted as Thamyris with 
the cithara in the Stoil Poicile. Again, 
in the play called the Naustcdd, he won for 
himself general admiration in acting the 
part of the princess of that name, by the 
dexterity and grace with which he struck 
the ball [AthenaBus, p. 20 E], In all things 
his external appearance and demeanour was 
the reflex of his lofty mind. At his very 
lirst appe.arance as a tragic poet in 468, 
when 27 years old, he gained a victory over 
^Eschylus, who was thirty years older, and 
from that time to extreme old ago he keyjt 
the first place in tragedy. Unlike Ails- 
cliylus and Euripides, he never accepted 
the invitations of foreign princes. Though 
possessing no special inclination or fitne.ss 
for political affairs, as his friend, the poet 
Ion of Chios, declares, he yet took his part 
in public life. Thus, in 440 H.c. he was 
one of the ten generals who, with Pericles, 
were in command of the fleet sent against 
Samos. Owing to his practical skill he was 
also employed in negotiations with the allies 
of Chios and Samos. During the Pelopon- 
nesian War he was again one of the generals, 
together with Niclas. In 435, as IlelUnd- 
tdrnids, he was at the head of the manage- 
ment of the treasure of the allies, which 
was kept on the Acr6p6lls ; and, when the 
question arose in 413, of giving to the State 
an oligarchical constitution, ho was on the | 
commission of preliminary investigation. I 
He also filled a priestly office. 
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The charm and the refinement of his 
character seem to have won him many 
friends. Among them was the historian 
Herbdotus, who much resembled him. He 
was also deemed by antiquity as a man 
specially beloved by the gods, especially by 
Asclepius, whose priest he probably was, 
and who was said to have granted him 



* SOPHOCr.ES. 
(Rome, Lateraii Museum.) 


health and vigour of mind to extreme old 
age. By the Athenian Nlcostrite he had a 
son, lOphon, who won some repute as a tragic 
poet, and by Theorls of Sicyon another son, 
AristCm, father of the Sophocles who gained 
fame for himself by tragedies of his own, 
and afterwards by tho production of his 
grandfather’s dramas. There was a story 
that a quarrel arose between Sophocles and 
his son lophon, on account of his pre- 
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ference for this grandson, and that, when 
summoned by lophoii before the court as 
weak in mind and unable to manage his 
affairs, he obtained his own absolute ac- 
<iuittal by reading the chorus on liis native 
})lace in the (Kdtpm Colonciis [Plutarch, 
Mornlia^ p. 775 B]. But this appears to be 
a legend founded on a misunderstood plea- 
santry of a comic poet. Tlio tales of his 
death, which happened in 405, are also 
mythical. According to one account, he 
was choked by a grape ; according to 
others, he died either when publicly re- 
citing the An^gdnS, or from excessive joy 
at some dramatic victory. The only fact 
unanimously attested by his contemporaries 
is, that his death was as dignified as his 
life. A singular story is connected even 
with his funeral. We are told that Dio- 
nysus, by repeated apparitions in dreams, 
prompted the general of the Spartans, 
who were then investing Athens, to grant 
a truce for the burial of the poet in the 
family grave outside the city. On his 
tomb stood a Siren as a symbol of the charm 
of poetry. After his death the Athenians 
worshipped him as a hero and offered an 
annual sacrifice in his memory. In later 
times, on the proposal of the orator Lycur- 
gus, a bronze statue was erected to him, 
tog^her with iEschylus and Euripides, in 
the theatre, and of his dramas, as of theirs, 
an authorized and standard copy was made, 
in order to protect them against arbitrary 
alterations. 

Sophocles was a very prolific poet. The 
number of Jiis pieces is given as hotwoon 
123 and 130, of which above 100 are 
known to us by their titles and by frag- 
ments. But only seven have been pre- 
served complete : The TrCwhlnlcp. (so named 
from the chorus, and treating of the death 
of HorS-cles), the Ajax, the PhUoctetxs, the 
Elcctra, the (EdlpUs Tyrarmus, the (Edipus 
at Colonus, and the AntujdnP, The last- 
mentioned play was produced in the spring 
of 440 ; the Fliiloctctes in 410; the (Edipus 
at Colonus was not put on the stage until 
401, after his death, by his grandson 
Sophocles. Besides tragedies, Sophocles 
composed paeans, elegies, epigrams, and a 
work in prose on the chorus. With his 
tragedies he gained the first prize more 
than twenty times, and still more often the 
second, but never the third. Even in his 
lifetime, and indeed through the whole of 
antiquity, ho was held to bo the most per- 
fect of tragedians ; one of the ancient 
writers calls him the ‘‘pupil of Homer” 


I [Vita Anon., (id fill.]. If yEschylus is the 
j creator of (Iroek tragedy, it was Sophoclns 
, who brought it to perfection. He extended 
J the dramatic® ctioii (1) by the introductio/i 
I of a third actor, while in his last pieces 1 
* oven added a fourth; and (2) by a dii<^ 
subordination of the chorus, to which, how- 
ever, he gave a more artistic development, 
j w^hile, he increased its numlx^rs from twelve 
to fifteen persons. He also perfected the 
costumes and decoration. Rejecting the 
plan of iEschyliis, by which one story was 
carried through three successive plays, he 
made every tragedy into a complete work 
of art, with a separate and complete action, 
the motives for every detail being most 
skilfully devised. His art was especially 
shewn in the way in which the action is de- 
veloped from the character of the dramatis 
persona\ Sophocles’ great mastery of his 
art appears, above all, in the clearness with 
which he pour trays his characters, which 
are developed with a scrupulous attention to 
details, and in which he does not content 
himself, like yEschylus, with mere outlines, 
nor, as Euripides often did, with copies 
from common life. His heroes, too, are 
ideal figures, like tlioso of iEschylus. While 
they lack the superhuman loftiness of tlie 
earlier poet’s creations, they have a certain 
ideal truth of their own, Sophocles suc- 
ceeding in doing what was impossible for 
iEschylus and Euripides with their peculiar 
temperaments, in expressing the nobility of 
the female character, in its gentleness as 
well as in its heroic courage. In contrast 
to Euripides, Sophocles, like ^Eschylus, is 
profoundly religious; and the attitude wliicli 
ho adopts towards the popular religion is 
marked by an instinctive reverence. The 
grace peculiar to Sophocles’ nature makes 
itself felt even in his language, the charm 
of which was universally praised by the 
ancients. With his noble simplicity he 
takes in this respect also a middle place 
between the weightiness and boldness of 
the language of yEschylus, and the smooth- 
ness and rhetorical embellishment which 
distinguish that of Euripides. 

Sophron. Of Syracuse. A Greek writer 
of mimes, an elder contemporary of Euri- 
pides. He composed in the Dorian dialect 
prose dialogues, partly serious, partly comic, 
which faithfully represented scenes of actual 
life, mostly in the lower classes, interspersed 
with numerous proverbs and colloquial 
forms of speech. In spite of their prose 
form, Sophron’s mimes were regarded as 
poems by the ancients. In Athens they 
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are said to have become known tlirou<;;h 
Plato, wlio tlioiiglit very highly of them, 
and made use of them for the dramatic 
form of liis dialogues [Quintilian, i 10 § 17 ; 
piogencs l.aertius iii 13J. After his death 
it is said that they wore found under his 
pillow, together with the coim^dios of Aris- 
tophanes. In the Alexandrine age, Theo- 
critus took them for a pattern in his Idylls 
[especially in the AdOutclzusiej Id. 15J. The 
Greek grammarians also paid particular 
attention to them on account of the popular 
idioms they contained. The fragments pre- 
.servcd are so scanty, that they give no notion 
of the contents and form of the pieces ; in 
any case they cannot have been intended 
for public representation. Sophron's son, 
Xgnarchus, who lived during the reign of 
Dionysius I, also wrote mimes. 

SdphrdnistSB. Officers amongst the Greeks 
who looked after the moral behaviour of 
the youth in the gymnasia [Aristotle, 

•Constitution of Athens^ 42.] 

Soranus. A Greek physician from Ephesus, 
who lived in the first half of the 2nd 
century a.d., under Trajan and Hadrian. 
His writings are now represented by a work 
of <;orisiderable extent on the diseases of 
women, and a surgical treatise on fi-actures. 
The writings of Cielius Aurelianus {q.v.) on 
AcMte and Chronic Diseases are translated 
from him. 

Sortes (properly “ lots ”). Small tablets 
used for augury in different parts of Ital}'^, 
especially in the temple of For tuna at Prse- 
iieste [Cicero, De Divin. ii 41 § 80]. They 
were of oak or bronze, with some saying 
engraved upon them, and wore shuffled and 
drawn by a boy. Seventeen such sayings 
(four in the original bronze, and the rest 
copies) are still preserved. They are known 
as the sortes Prwnestlna^, hut they appear to 
have really belonged to the oracle of Ger5^on 
at Patavium {Padua). 

The same name was given (1) to passages 
of some book used to foretell events, the 
method being to open the book at random, 
for which purpose Christians used the 
Bible; or (2) to lines of poetry, especially 
of Vergil, written on leaves, and drawn at 
haphazard. [/Sbr/cs VeryiHdnm are men- 
tioned in Spartlanus, Hadrian 2, and alluded 
to in Lampridlus, Alex. Sever us 14. — In 
the cut given under MfER^E, Lachesis is 
holding three 

Sosigenes. A Greek mathematician from 
Egypt, who assisted Caesar in the correc- 
tion of the Homan calendar in 40 B.c. (Cp. 
Calkndar.) 


Sdslph^nes. Of Syracuse; a Greek tra- 
gedian cf the Alexandrine Pleuis (q.v.)j who 
lived about 00(.) h.c. Of his plays only a 
few lines have been proservtHl. 

Sosith^us. Of Alexandria in the Troad; 
a Greek tragedian, one of the Alexandrino 
Pleids {q.v.). He lived in the first half 
of the Ord century B.c., in Athens and in 
Alexandria in Egypt. In an ei)igrain of 
the Greek Anthology [vii 707] ho is cele- 
brated as the restorer of the satyric drama. 
We still possess an interesting fragment 
of his satyric plays, the Daphnis [twenty- 
one lines in Nauck’s Tragicorum Gr. 
Fragm., p. 822, ed. 1881)]. . 

S5splta (“the saving goddess”). Epi- 
thet of several Homan goddesses {e.g, of 
Juno). 

Sosus. A celebrated artist in mosaic, 
who was working apparently at the time of 
the Attalldse in PergAmOn. It was there 
that he executed his famous work, “ The 
Unswept House ” {dsdrOtos oikds)^ so called 
because remnants of food, and all that is 
usually swept away, were represented 
strewn about in the most artistic way upon 
the floor. “Much to be admired in this 
work [says Pliny, xxxvi 184] is a dove 
drinking, and darkening the water by the 
shadow of its head ; while other doves are 
sunning and pluming themselves on tlie 
rim of the vessel.” This is copied in the 
mosaic [found in Hadrian’s Villa at Tivoli, 
and now] in the Capitoline Museum at 
Homo. {See Mosaics, fig. 1.) 

Sdt&des. A Greek poet from Maroneia 
in Thrace, who lived at Alexandria under 
Ptolemy Phlladelphus about 276 B.C. Ho 
is said to have been drowned in the sea in 
a leaden chest - for some sarcastic remark 
about the marriage of the king with his 
own sister Arsinoe. He composed in Ionic 
dialect and in a peculiar metre named after 
him {Sot (Me as or S(ftddlcus versus), poems 
called clnoidi, malicious satires partly on 
indelicate subjects, which wore intended for 
recitation accompanied by a mimic dance, 
and also travesties of mythological subjects, 
such as the Iliad of Homer. He found 
numerous imitators. 

Soter (“ saviour ”). An epithet of several 
Greek gods {e.g. of Zeus), [and also of several 
kings, e.g. Ptolemy I, king of Egypt]. 

Sparti (Gr. Spartoi, “ the men sown ”). 
The men in full armour who sprang up 
from the teeth of the dragon of Ares when 
sown by Cadmus. On their birth the}" 
immediately fought with one another, till 
only five remained. The survivors helped 
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In Sj)arta the ruling class of 


cratic equality long continued in toriii ; and 
only thf)So who did not fullil the conditions 
attached to the equality of rights, or who 
did not obey the injunctions of l^ycurgus as 
to the education of the young, and as to 
the life of adult citizens, or who did not 


Cadmus to found Idiel)es, and were the ' 
ancestors of the Theban no[)ility. 

Spartianus. A Roman historian. 
SCRIPTORES HiSTORI^E AutJUST.E.) 

Spartlatse. 

those who had the full rights of citizens, as 
distinguished from the subject Fcrinvl 
and Jlelots (7.P.). They were the descen- 
dants of the Dorians, wlio had 1‘ormerly 
conquered the land under the leadership of 
AristSdemus. As to the manner in which 
they were divided, sec Phyl^:. Their 
number is said never to have exceeded 
10,000, and, as they were utterly opposed 
to the admission of foreign elements, it was 
constantly decreasing. At the time of the 
Persian wars it still amounted to 8,000, 
about 320 B.C. to little more than 1,000. 

They were called hdrnoiol (men sharing 
equal rights), with reference to the equality 
established amongst them by the legislation 
of Lycurgus, (1) in their education 
which was exclusively directed towards fit- 
ting them for service in war; (2) in their 
way of living, especially in the meals which 
they had in common (see SyssItia); (3) 
in their property; (4) and in their political 
rights. 

To every family of SpartlatcB an equal 
portion of land was assigned by Lycurgus, 
with a number of helots who had settled 
upon it, who had to cultivate the property 
and deliver the produce to its possessor. The 
Spartiatai themselves were not allowed to 
engage in a handicraft, or in trade, or in agri- 
culture ; their whole life had to be dovoted 
to the service of the State, and therefore 
they had their abode in Sparta it.self. The 
allotted land and the holots were accounted 
State property, and the possessors had 
kind of rifrh t to dispose of them. Families 
which were dying out were preserved by 
adopting sons of families related to them, 
and similarly heiresses were married to 
men without inheritance of their own. 

If a family consisted of several male 
members, then the eldest was consiclei ed 
as head of the family, and had to sup- 
port his brothers. The original equality 
of property came to an end, partly 
through the extinction of many families 
and the transference of their lot of 
ground, partly by the silent abrogation 
of the old law, which did not allow the 
Spartiat(P to possess silver or gold, but 
chiefl}’^ after the law of EpTta(letis,by which 
the free disposal of land was allowed, if 
not by sale, at least by gift during lifetime 
and by will. But the f)rinciple of aristo- 


contribute to the common meals, suffered a 
diminution of their ])olitical rights. This 
involved exclusion from the government 
and administration of the State, as well as 
from the right of electing or being elected 
to office : but the punishment affected the 
individual only, and did not descend to his 
children, nor did it touch his position in 
personal law. 

Spes. The Roman personification of 
hope, especially of hope for a good harvest, 
and (in later times) for the blessing of 
children. There were several temples to 
Spes in Rome. She was represented as a 
youthful figure, moving along lightly in a 
long robe, which was raised a little in her 
left hand, while her right bore a bud, either 
closed or just about to open. In the course 
of time she came to be usually considered 
as a goddess of the future, invoked at 
births and marriages, and on similar occa- 
sions. 

Sph»risterlum (Gfr. sphairistvrfnn). A 
court for the game of ball in the gymnaHa 
and fhermw. SpluvristicB was the name 
of the art of playing at ball {q.v.). 

Sphenddne. A fastening for the hair of 
the Greek women. (See Hair.) 

Sphinx (“ the throttJer ”). A monster 
borrowed from Egyptian 4’cligion and sym- 
bolism, originally represented with the body 
of a winged lion and the breast and head of a 


maiden, and subsequently in still more won- 
no i derful forms (as a maiden with the breast, 



feet, and claws of a lion, the tail of a serpent, 
and the wings of a bird ; or as a lion in front 
and a human being behind, with vulture’s 
claws and eagle’s wiiig.s). According to 
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Hesiod, Sphinx was the daughter of the 
ChnneOra and Orthnis; according; to others, 
of Echidna and TV'jihun. Hera (or, accord- 
ing to others, Ares or Dionysus) in anger 
at tlie crinu's of Laius, sent her to Thebes 
from Etliiopia. She took up her abode on 
a rock near the cit}^ and gave every passer 
by the well-known riddle: “What walks 
en four legs in the morning, on two at noon, 
and on three in the evening?” She flung 
from the rock all who could not answer it. 
When (Edipus explained the riddle rightly 
as referring to man in the successive stages 
of infanc^^, the prime of life, and old ago, 
she flung herself down from the rock. 

Spinning. Sec Weaving. 

Spdli&. The Homan term for the arms 
taken from an enemy defeated in single 
combat, and also for those portions of the 
captured armour which were promised by 
the general to soldiers who distinguished 
themselves. They were hung up in 
a temple with a dedicatory inscrip- 
tion [Vergil, iii 288] or in the 
vestibule of the house, where they 
remained, even if the house passed 
into other hands. Spolia dplincl 
were the arms taken from the hostile 
general by a Roman leader com- 
manding under his own auspices, 
and were consecrated to Jiiplter 
Eeretrius on the Capitol. This is 
said to have been fiist done by 
Romulus, who is the traditional 
founder of the sanctuary of Fere- 
trius [Livy, i 10 ^ G], They were 
legitimately won on only two sub- 
sequent occasions [by Aulus Cor- 
nelius Cossus from the king of Veil, 
and by M. Claudius Marcel 1 us from 
the king of the Gaesatm, Plutarch, 
Marcellus 8]. 

Stkdium (Gr. stddWn), The 
course for foot-races amongst the 
Greeks ; the usual length of it was 
()(X) Greek feet, a measure which 
Heracles, according to the myth, 
had appointed for the course at 
Olympia. {See Olympian Games, 
fig. 4.) Subsequently this became 
the standard unit for measuring dis- 
tances. On both of the longer ,side.s 
of the course wore natural or arti- 
ficial elevations with terraced seats 
for the spectators. At one end 
there was generally a semicircnlar 
space especially intended for wrestling, and 
this was the place for the umpires. Near 
this was the pillar which marked the goal. 


The starting-point was also [sometimes] indi- 
cated by a pillar at the other end, which 
was originally straight, and in later times 
curved like the end near the goal. For the 
different kind of races, see Gymnastics. 

St&sinus. A Greek epic poet. {Sec Eros.) 

St&t& Mater. An Italian goddess who 
gave protection in casc.s of fin^s and (loiiflag- 
rations. {See Vulcan.) [Cicero, Uc Lajlbus 
ii 28; she is sometimes identified with 
Fesfa.] 

Stater (lit. “a standard” coin). (1) 
The principal gold coin of Greece. The 
Attic stater of gold, a gold piece of two 
gold ffme/onoj = twenty silver drachmoi^^ 
135. 4(/., in intrinsic value of silver. To 
the same standard of currency belonged 
the Macedonian gold stater first struck by 
Philip II and Alexander the Great. (2) 
The silver stater is a term applied in later 
times to the Athenian tetradrachm, of four 



♦ THE PANATHENATC STADITTM. 
(('urtiuh arid Kaupert, Atlas of Athtni^, p. ) 


silver drachnuv { — ^ 5 . 8d. in intrinsic value). 
{Sec Coinage.) 

Statius. (1) Sec C/Eoilius. 
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{2) Ptibl ills Pdptmus Statius. A Rom.'in ' SnilptiirCy li^. 121]. Besides the iiiscrip- 
poet, born at Naples about 45 a.d. His tioii relerring to the de«'ui, they often bc-ar 
father, who afterwards settled in liomcj and representations of them in relief, as in the 
was busy there as a teacher, was himself a famous monument to Dexileos, n.c. 
poet, and the son owed his training to him. near tlio Dipjdum at Atliens. [Eor a 
Early in life he gained the approval of his more than a century earliei*, with a warrior 
contemporaries by his poetic talent, espe- in low reliel’, sn.' Hoplites.] 
cially in improvisation, and several times Stentor. One of the Greeks before Troy, 
won the victory in poetic competitions, who could shout as loudly as fifty men 
Yet he remained all his life dependent on together [J7, v 785]. He is said to have 
the favour of Domitian and of the great men been a Thracian or Arcadian, and to have 
of Home, whose goodwill he sought to pro- found his death in a contest of shouting 
pitiate by the most servile flatteries. In with Hermes. 

later life he went back to Naples, where he Stdph&nds {Greek), The garland {see 
died about 516. Two epic poems of his are Corona), also a metal band for the forehead, 
preserved, both dedicated to Domitian, (1) like a diadem. {See Hair, Mode of 


the ThShals in twelve books, published after 
twelve years’ labour in 92, on the struggle 
of the sons of (Edipus for Thebes, perliaps 
in imitation of the poem of the same name 
by Antimiichus ; and (2) the two first books 
of an incomjilete AcJiillHs, We also have 
his SilvcR^ a collection of occasional poems, 
mostly in hexameters, but partly in lyrical 
verse. Statius is distinguished among 
bis contemporaries by skill and imagina- 
tion, but suffers from the tendency of the 
time to make great display* of learning and 
rhetorical ornament. His 
poems were much read both 
in antiquity and in the 
Middle Ages. 

Stele (Greek). An upright j 

tablet or slab of stone. At I 

Athens such tablets were - 
sot up in a public place, A 

especially on the Acr5polis. ^ * 

Laws, decrees, treaties, 
etc., as well as sentences 
of punishment against de- 
faulters were engraved 
wpow them, and thus made 
publicly known. The use 
of stche for funeral monu- 
ments was common in all 
Greek countries. In earlier 
times they are narrow and 
thin slabs of stone, slightly 
ta])eriiig towards the top, 
which is crowned either 
with anthemld (decorations 
of flowers and leaves, see 
cut), or with a small 
triangular pediment orna- 
merited with rosettes. The 
shorter but broader stele, 
crowned with a pediAont? is later than 
the other kind. Many such .stelip resemble 
small shrines or chapels [Perry’s Greek ! 


Wearing.) 

Stfiphftnus. (1) [A sculptor of the archa- 
istic school of Pasiteles (a contemporary of 
Pompey). His name appears on a well- 
known statue of a nude youth in the Villa 
Albani, which is repeated with very slight 
alteration in a male statue forming part 
of a group ill the Naples Museum. Among 
his pupils was the sculptor M^nelaus. {See 
Sculpture, fig. 16.)] [J. E. S.j 

(2) 0/ Byzantium, Author of a compre- 
hensive geogrji])hical work, about 500 a.d., 
originally consisting of more than fifty 
books in the form of a lexicon, compiled 
out of more than 100 authors, which also 
contained no'tices of myths, history, etc., with 
constant indication of authorities. Besides 
fragments of tho original, we possess only 
a meagre epitome by a grammarian named 
Herm6laus; but even in this mutilated form 
it is of great value. 

Stdrdpe. One of the Pleiads, mother of 
GCndmaiis, by Ares. 

St^rdpes. One of the Cyclopes ((/.i;.). 

Steslchdrus. The most famous represen- 
tative of tho earlier Dorian lyrical poetry, 
at Himera in Sicily, about 630 B.c. Ori- 
ginally called Tlsias, he received the name 
of Stesichorus (“marshal of choruses”), 
possibly from his office of directing the 
choruses and superintending their practice. 
It is related that he was struck blind for 
a lampoon on Helen, as the cause of tho 
Trojan War, but received his eyesiglit 
again when he composed a lyrical poem 
recanting the first, and called 
[Plato, Phoidr. 243a]. He died, aged eighty- 
live, at Catena, where he had a tomb in front 
of the gate named after him. The choral 
ode had been divided by Aleman into 
strdphe and antistrbphe, Stesichorus is 
said to have completed its form by adding 
the Upodds (epode), which was sung by the 
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chonis as tliey remained stationaiy after 
the completion of the two preceding move- 
ments. He is 1 ‘o^nrded as tlie founder of 
the loftier style of lyric poetiy. His festal 
songs, aftei’wards divided into twenty-six 
books, woi’o chiefly on mythological themes, 
especially the myths of Thebes and Troy, 
in simple metrical forms closely allied to 
epic verso, and in an epic dialect which 
contains a few Doric idioms. His splendid 
power of expression received the highest 
praise from the ancients; he was called 
the Homer of lyric poets [cp. Quintilian 
X 1 § 62], and it used to be said that 
Homer^s soul had passed into him [Antho- 
logia Palatina vii 75 J. We only possess 
fragments of his poetry. 

Sthdndlus. (1) Son of Perseus and 
Andrbmeda, and father of Eurystheus. (Cj). 
Amphitryon.) 

(2) Son of Capilneus and Euadne (q.v,). 
He took part in the expedition of the 
EpTg5ni against Tliebes and in the Trojan 
War, where he fought as the brave com- 
rade and charioteer of DiSmedes. 

SthSno. One of the Gorgons (q.v,), 
Sthdndboea. See Anteia. 

Stilus [wrongly spelv styltcs]. An iron 
instrument, pointed at one end and flat at 
the other, for writing on tablets covered 
with a thin coating of wax. {See Writing 
Materia fiS.) 

Stlpendium. The Homan military pay. 
Originally the tribe had to contribute the 
necessary means to provide for its contin- 
gent. It was only at the beginning of the 
war against Veii in 404 B.C. that payment 
of a sum by the State was introduced. 
This was given to the soldiers, either before 
or after the campaign, as compensation 
for the costs of their living during its 
continuance. When this had gradually 
become a regular payment, it became cus- 
tomary in making it to deduct everything 
which the State provided for the aimiy in 
the way of clothing, arms, and food ; but 
under the Empire maintenance was given 
free. In the time of Polybius the pay of 
legionaries was 120 denarii (£4 4.s.) ; of 
centurions twice, and of knights three times 
that amount. Ciesar increased it to 225 
denarii (£7 17^.) for a legionary, Domitian 
to 300 (£10 10/?.). The praRtorians received 
under Tiberius 720 denarii (£25 5/?.). 

Stipendium is also the name of the fixed 
normal tax imposed on coiujuered provinces, 
wJiich might consist of money, or produce) 
or both. During the Hopublic, when a 
country was conquered, this was usually 


I fixed according to the amount of the 
' exist iig taxes, and the country divided 
I into fiscal districts, and the officials of the 
chief places in each compelled to pay in the 
portion which fell to them. Under Augustus 
the taxes wore for the first time fixed upon 
the basis of a measurement of the ground 
occupied, and of a computation of property 
(census). The stipendiiim was either a 
ground- tax {trlbiitum s6ll\ or a personal 
tax (trihutum cdpitls), which was partly a 
poll-tax, partly a property-tax, partly a tax 
on the trade carried on by the individual. 
In exceptional cases special taxes were also 
imposed. Those bound to pay the stipen- 
dium were called stipendidrXl. 

St6§,. The Greek term for a colonnade, 
such as those built outside or inside temples, 
around dwelling-houses, gymnasia, and 
marko {►places. They wore also set up sepa- 
rately as ornaments of the streets and open 
places. The simplest form is that of a 
roofed colonnade, with a wall on one side, 
which was often decorated with paint- 
ings. Thus in the market-place at Athens 
the stoa pcecllB (the Painted Colonnade) 
was decorated with P6lygnotus’ representa- 
tions of the destruction of Troy, the fight 
of the Athenians with the Amazons, and 
the battles of MarAthon and (En6e. The 
stOa bdsUeidSf also in the market-place, in 
which the archOn bdstleus sat as judge, 
was probably divided longitudinally into 
three parts by two rows of columns, and 
was the pattern for the Roman bdsUlcd 
(q.t\). — Zeno of Citium taught in the stoa 
poecile, and his adherents accordingly ob- 
tained the name of Stoics. 

Among the Romans similar colonnades 
attached to other buildings, or built out in 
the open, were called poriicus. They were 
named from the neighbouring edifices (e.g. 

1 poHicus Concordlce, close to the temple 
I of Concord); from their builders (e.g. jwr- 
1 ticus Pompeia) ; also from the pictures set 
I up in them (e.g. porticus ArgOnautdrum) ; 
and from the business chiefly carried on in 
them, as Arge.ntdria^ the hall of 

the money-changers. These halls were the 
chief places for public intercourse among 
! the Greeks and Romans. 

StdbaBUS (lOamids). Of Stobi in Mace- 
donia. About 5fX) A.D. he composed, for the 
education of his son Septirnlus, a philo- 
sophical anthology in four books, from the 
extracts which he liad made in the course 
of his extensive reading from more than 
500 Greek poets and prose writers. It is 
of erreat value, as it includes numerous 
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i raiments of works now lost, and is parti- 
cularly rich in quotations from tho works 
of tlic (ireek dramatists. 

Tho collection, wJjich originally seems to 
have formed one whole work, has been 
separated into two distinct portions in the 
course of time: (1) Tho “ physical, dialec- 
tical, and ethical eclogues ” (or selections) 
in two books (imperfect at the beginning 
and end) ; and (2j the Flonlryhim, also in 
two books, on ethical and political subjects, 
tho sections of which are in groat part so 
arranged that each virtife is treated in 
connexion with its opposite vice. 

Stoics. The adherents of a school of 
philosophy (Sfoicimn)^ founded by Zeno of 
Citium about 310 a.d. They derived their 
name from the Painted St5a (see Stoa) in 
Athens, in which Zeno lectured. For 
further details, see Philosophy. • 

Stdla. The outer garment worn by 
Roman matrons above the tUnica intXma 
or chemise. It was longer than the body, 
slit open at the top on either side and 
fastened together by clasps, while below it 
was provided with a border (instlta) woven 
on to it, and was gathered iij) below the 
breast by a girdle so as to form broad 
falling folds (rilgee). It had either no 
sleeves or half-sleeves, according as the 
under tunic had or had not half-sleeves. 
For the garb of women unmarried or in 
disgrace, sec Toga. Under the Empire tho 
sMa fell gradually out of use. After the 
4th century a.d. there appears in its stead 
the dabnciticaj worn bj men and womeiij 
a kind of tunic with sleeves. 

Strabo (Gr. Strdbdn). The Greek geo- 
grapher. He was born of a good family at 
Amaseia in Pontus about G3 B.c. After the 
conclusion of his education in philosophy he 
devoted himself to historical and geographi- 
cal studies, and undertook long journeys in 
Asia Minor, also in Egypt up to the boun- 
daries of Ethiopia, and in parts of Greece 
and Italy, paying several visits to Rome. 
He composed a great historic work in forty- 
seven books, which from the fifth book onwards 
formed a continuation of Polybius down to 
his own time; but of this only a few frag- 
ments remain. 

His G(^ 0 grd 2 )hlcd^ however, we ]>ossc8s 
complete in seventeen books, with the ex- 
ception of a few gaps in the seventh book. 
This was finished about a.d. 23. It is the 
principal geographical work that has come 
down to us from ancient times. It consists 
of descriptions of countries and peoples, 
and is specially valuable on account of the 


extent and im])ortance of the historical and 
topograpJiical matter it contains, partly 
derived from personal observation, but 
' cliietl}' (li-awn from the best authorities, par- 
: ticuiarly from Eratosthenes. The first two 
I books contain ( 1 ; a critici.sm, not always just , 
of the more ancient goograpliej*s from the 
time of Homer; and (2) the mathematical 
part of physical geography, the weakest 
portion of the work; books iii-x describe 
Europe (iii Spain, iv Gaul, Britain, Ireland, 
and the Alps, v and vi Italy, vii the nortli 
and east of Europe to the Danube, viii- x 
Greece); xi-xviAsia; xvii Africa. Strabo 
gives detailed accounts of manners and 
customs, history and constitutions, whereas, 
in topography, he generally gives only what 
is of most importance. His style is clear 
and attractive. Notwithstanding a great 
extension of geographical knowledge, the 
work was not superseded by any later one, 
and indeed even in the Middle Ages was 
still used in selections as a school-book in 
Constantinople. [See Toxer^s Selection 8^189^^.] 
Strktegus (Greek). A general. Among the 
Lacedaemonians^ it was a special designation 
of leaders of those armies which were not 
commanded by the kings. They were ap- 
pointed by the public assembly, or by the 
ephors commissioned thereby. At Athens, 
there was annually elected, by show of hands 
(dielrdtonid) fn the public assembly, a board 
of Ten Generals^ who had the superinten- 
dence of ail military affairs. Only those 
were elected to this high and influential 
office who were lawfully married, and who 
possessed landed property in Attica. In 
earlier times they superintended operations 
both by land and sea, and assumed the 
actual command in turn on successive days, 
while they held a council of war in common. 
In later times no more were sent to tho 
seat of war than were deemed sufficient for 
the purpose ; and, from the time when the 
Athenians carried on their wars mainly by 
means of mercenaries, soldiers of experi- 
ence, who did not belong to the board, were 
not unfrequently entrusted with the com- 
mand, and wore called strategi during the 
continuance of tho war. Those strategi 
who remained at homo, besides seeing that 
the country was protected against hostile 
invasion, had the control of the war- taxes 
and the tricrarcMd, the selection and oquip- 
mont of the troops and the jurisdiction 
affecting all the Jaw-suits connected with 
the war-taxes and trierarchy, as well as 
all the military offences which had not been 
punished by the general at the seat of war. 
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Tlioir chamber of ollice was (‘ailed the 
sirdtCgion^ and here they dined together 
at the expense of the State. [The office of 
sfrdftlgds was not created by Clisthencs, 
but was at least as old as the time of 
DracOn (Aristotle, Comtitution of Athens^ 
4). In the 4th century we find the strategi 
no longer clec.ted from c^ach of the ten 
phTjUvj but from the whole body of citizens 
without distinction of (//>. 61).] 

The highest officer of the ^tolian and 
the Aclueaii league, wlio was not only a 
commander of the federal army, but also 
jn'esident of the council and assemblies of 
the league, also bore the title of strati gus. 

Strenae. (xifts which it was customary 
for the Romans to make at the new year 
with accompanying good wishes. The word 
is connected with the name of a Sabine 
tutelary goddess, Stvenia^ who corresponds 
to the Roman Sdlus^ and from whose 
precinct beside the Via Sacra at Rome 
consecrated branches were carried up to 
the Capitoline at the new year. The strenai 
consisted of branches of bay and of palm, 
sweetmeats made of honey, and figs or 
dates, as a good omen that the year might 
bring only joy and happiness [Ovid, Fasti\ 
i 185-lOOJ. The fruits wore gilded [Martial 
viii 33, 11] as they are now in Germany; 
and the word, as well as the custom, sur- 
vives in the French iH, mines. Pieces of 
money, especially the ancient Avith the 
image of Janus, who was specially honoured 
on this day, were also sent as presents, as 
Avell as small lamps of terracotta or bronze 
stamped with a motto and with minute 
representations of the usual gifts. Clients 
in particular were in the habit of compli- 
menting their patrons with such presents ; 
and, during and after the time of Augustus, 
the emperors benefited considerably by this 
custom, which lasted till the fifth century, 
although abolished several times by special 
edict [Suetonius, Oct, 57 and 91, Calig, 42]. 

Stringed Instruments. See Cithara, 
Lyra, Samuuca. 

Stylus. {See Stilus.) 

Stymphalld^s (fAc Stymphalian birds), • 
According to the Greek legend these birds 
infested the lake Stymphalus in Arcadia. 
They had brazen claws, beaks, and wings, 
and were able to discharge their own feathers 
like arrows. Their destruction formed one 
of the labours of Heracles {q,v,). 

Styx. The eldest daughter of OeSanus 
and Tethys, b^^ Pallas, son of the Titan 
Crius. She became the mother of Zelus 
(zeal), Nike (victory), Krat5s (power), and 


Bia (strength). She was the first of all the 
immortals who hastened with all her off- 
spring to help Zeus against the Titans. 
In return for this Zeus retained her chil- 
dren with him in Olympus, and Styx her- 
self became the goddess by whom the most 
solemn oaths were sworn. She is the 
Nyiri])h of the mighty river of the same 
name (the tenth part of the water of 
Oceanus) which flows in the nether world. 
She dwells in the distant west, on the 
borders of the night, in a house supported 
by silver columns and overshadowed by 
lofty mountains. When one of the gods 
had to take an oath by Styx, Iris fetched 
some of her sacred water in a golden cup : 
whoever swore falsely thereby was punished 
by having to lie speechless and breathless 
for a year, and by banishment for nine 
years from the council of the gods [Hesiod, 
Theog, 776-806]. 

Subligaclilnm. The linen bandage worn 
by the Roman gymnasts whilst performing 
their exercises. It was passed round the 
waist and between the legs. 

SuetdniuB Tranquillns {Gains), The 
Roman historian, born about 75 a.d. Ho 
lived during the time of Trajan as an advo- 
cate and teacher of rhetoric in Rome, in 
close intimacy with the younger Pliny, to 
whoso influence he owed many favours. 
Under Hadrian he was appointed private 
secretary to the emperor; but in 121 ho 
fell into disgrace, and appears thenceforth 
to have devoted liis life to learned studies 
and to varied research. He died about the 
middle of the 2nd century. Like Varro, he 
collected notes on all kinds of subjects, 
history, literature, antiquities, philology, 
physical sciences, and worked them up in 
numerous writings (some of them appar- 
ently in Greek). Amongst those an ency- 
clopuBdic work called Frafa^ in at least ten 
books, occupied a prominent position; and 
just as he himself frecpiently quoted Varro, 
so he in his turn was frequently quoted by 
later writers. Apart from titles and frag- 
ments the following works of his are still 
intact : (1) The lives of the first twelve 
emperors {Dc Vita Ca^sdrum) in eight books 
books i-vi treating of one emperor each, 
from Coesar to Nero; vii, of Galba, Otho, 
Vitellius; viii, of Vespasian, Titus, and 
Domitian. This work contains an abun- 
dance of more or less important facts about 
the public and private life of the emperors, 
grouped in a systematic manner, and ex- 
pressed in clear and simple langiiage. (2) 
Of his literary and histor^l work, JJc 
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Vlris llhfstrlbKs, whicli apjmreiitly in- 
cluded the Homan poets, orators, historians, 
grammarians, and rhetoricians down to the 
time of Dornitian, we possess tlie lives 
of Terence and Horace, and a fragment 
of that of Lucan, besides extracts made 
by the grammarian Diomedes and by St. 
Jerome from the book JJe Povtls. From the 
book De Historicis^ we have a fragment of 
the biograpliy of the elder Pliny, and the 
greater part of the chapter Grammdtifris 
et lihCtOribtfs. In the beginning of the 
3rd century, under the reign of Alexander 
Soverus, his work on the Lives of the 
Ccpsars was continued by Marius Maximus, 
\yho treated of the emperors from Nerva to 
Elagabalus. 

Suffectus. A magistrate elected in place 
of one who vacated office before the end 
of the year for which lie was elected. The 
substitute continued in office for the rest of 
the year. (Cp. Consules.) 

SMdas. ^ A Greek lexicographer who 
lived about 970 A.D., and compiled, from 
the lexicographical, grammatical, and ex- 
works of his predecessors, a 
lexicon which contains explanations of 
words, and accounts, mainly biographical, 
of earlier writers. The work is put together 
hastily, and without skill or discrimination. 
It is also marred by numerous mistakes, 
Nevertheless it is very valuable, owing to 
the wealth of information on literary his- 
tory contained in it, much of this not being 
found elsewhere. 

Sulla. See Annalists. 

Sulplcia. Several Roman poetesses bear 
this name. For the first, see Tibullus. A 
second, who is mentioned by Martial about 
the time of Domitiaii, wrote amatory poems 
which are lost. A poem in seventy hexa- 
meters and entitled a Satire, being a com- 
plaint to the Muse for the ex})ulsion of the 
philosophei’s from Rome by Dornitian (89 
and 93 a,d.), is written in her name ; lint 
t/i/s puerile performance is of a later date, 
her name having been wrongly attached I 
to it. 

Sulpicius. (1) Sert^^us Sidpicitis Rilfns. 

A Roman jurist, born about 105 B.C., praetor 
in 65, and consul in 51. Ho supported 
Caesar in the civil war, and was appointed 
by him proconsul of Achaia in 4G ; he died 
in 43 on the journey to MOtina as ambas- 
sador o£ the Senate to Antonins [Cicero, 
Phil. \x\ After he had abandoned his 
rivalry with his contemporary Cicero in the 
field of oratory, he applied himself to juris- 
prudence, and contributed to its systematic 

I* Or. Souiddft Ordinarily, but erroneously, pi 
2H. “ Ff»r Attic phrase in Plato let them seek; I 
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de.velo])ineiit by numerous writings [rp. 
Cicero, Pro Mu vena j §§ 15 30, and JJe 
Leijibus i 17^ 

(2) Gains Sulpirius ApolDudris^ of Car- 
thage. A distinguished grammarian of the 
2iid century A.U., and teacher of Aulus 
Gelliiis {q.w). His extant writings consist 
of metrical summaries of the comedies of 
Terence aiid of the yFneid of Virgil. 

(3) Sulpicius Si^ventSj of Aquitania, 
gave up a brilliant career as advocate and 
orator, to devote himself to the Christian 
priesthood and an ascetic life, and wrote, 
between 400 and 405 a.d., a short history of 
the Old Testament and the Christian Church 
in two volumes, entitled Chrtmicd, It is 
a work executed on the model of Sallust 
and Tacitus, and displays great industry 
and stylistic finish. 

Summanus. An ancient Etruscan deity 
of the nocturnal heavens, to whom was 
ascribed thunder by night ; as that by day 
was ascribed to Jupiter. He had a chapel 
on the Capitol, and his image in terra cotta 
stood on the pediment of the great temple. 
Besides this he had a temple near the 
Circus Maximus, where on the 20th of June 
an annual sacrifice was offered to him. His 
true significance became in later times so 
obscure that his name was falsely explained 
as meaning the highest of the Manes {suin'- 
mus Manium) and equivalent to Dls pater ^ 
or the Greek Pluto. 

Sun God. See Helios and Apollo. 
Sun-dial. See Gnomon. 

SudvStaurilla. A Roman sacrifice, con- 
sisting of a boar {sus\ a ram {6vis\ and a 
bullock {taurus)^ which was offered in 
nearly all cases of lustration {cp. cut under 
Triumph). For female deities the female 
animal, and on certain occasions young 
animals, were selected. 

Suppllcatlones. The Roman fast days, 
or days of humiliation, celebrated originally 
in times of great distress, after the Sibyl- 
line books had been dulj^ consulted. The 
Avliole population, both of the towns and 
surrounding country, free-born and eman- 
cipated men, women, and children, took 
part in the solemnity. The whole ceremony 
had a Greek rather than a Roman colour. 
From the temple of Apollo, priests and 
laymen, crowned with wreaths of bay, 
marched in procession to the sound of sing- 
ing and the notes of the lyre, visiting all 
the holy places, especially those where 
Icctisfcrnia {q.v.) were held. According 
to the rite introduced from the oriental 
Greeks of Asia Minor, the Romans touched 

►nounced as two syllables, as in Pope’s Dunciad, iv 
oach in Suidas for unlicenwd Greek.’’] 
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with their faces the threshold of tlie sanc- 
tuaries, prostrated themselves bciore the 
statues of the f^ods, claspin^ their knees 
and kissing their hands and feet. While 
the ])rayers were being said, incense and 
wine wore offered, the being re- 

hearsed by the members of the collegium 
entrusted with the care of the Sibylline 
books {s(X' SiiiYLL^), and the performance 
of the holy rites prescribed by them. On 
such days the temples ordinarily closed to 
the public, or only accessible under certain 
restrictions, were (so far as practicable) 
thrown open to all. The thanksgivings 
decreed by the Senate after great victories 
were celebrated in a similar manner. These 
originally lasted only one day, but in the 
course of time were lengthened, until, at 
the end of the Republic, they sometimes 
extended over forty or fifty days, and were 
often united with a public feasting of the 
people. 

Siis&ridn. The originator of the Attic 
comedy. {See Comedy, 1.) 

Sword. The ordinary sword of the 
Greeks (xiphds^ figs. 2 and 5), had a straight 
two-edged blade 16 to 18 inches long, and 
2 to 2| inches broad; the handle, which 
was often made in one piece with the blade, 



1 3 4 « 

(1) Scabbard (Gerhard, AuterUs, Va»enhUder, Taf. cci), 

(2) Sword (do.). 

(3) Sword (Millinjfon, Peinturet dea Vases, pi. v). 

(4) Machdira in ehoatli (ib. pi. Ivii). 

(6) Sword (Monumenti dell* Inst., 1856, tav. x). 

GREEK SWORDS AND SCABBARDS. 

(Guhl and Koner, fig. 277.) 

was 4 to 6 inches long, and without a bend, 
but with a cross or shell-shaped guard. 
The scabbard was of metal or leather 
mounted with metal, and frequently 
covered the hilt as well as the blade (see 
fig. 1). It hung by a belt thrown over 


the shoulder, usually on the left side, on a 
level witli the hip. At the beginning of 
the 4th century B.C., a sword of nearly 
double this ](3ngtli was introduced by 
Iphicrates for the light infantry called 
poltasts. A sword slightly curved on one 
side from the hilt upwards, and only 
sharpened on this side, was the incichaira 
(figs. 3 and 4). This was the shape of the 
Spartan sword {xyelc)^ which was peculiarly 
sliort. For the Roman sword, sec Gladius. 

Sycophant (Or. sukojfhantes), originally 
signified, according to the popular deriva- 
tion, one who brought into notice cases 
of the prohibited export of figs from 
Attica. The term was afterwards applied 
to a professional informer and accuser. 
There were many such persons, who carried 
on a lucrative business in Athens at the 
time of the decay of the democracy, in 
spite of the fact that the authors of false 
accusations were punished most severely. 

Symbdl&. The Greek term for treaties 
between two states, determining the pro- 
cedure in the event of lawsuits taking place 
between their respective subjects. A com- 
mon provision of these contracts was that 
a party who lost his cause, when tried by 
the laws of the foreign state, could ap^al 
to those of his own ; and similarly the 
party who had been worsted in his own 
state was allowed to appeal to the law in 
his opponent’s state. Such treaties were 
made chiefly to facilitate commercial com- 
munications between different states. 

Symm&chus {Quintus Aurelius), A Ro- 
man orator and writer of letters, who lived 
in the latter part of the 4th century a.d. 
He was of noble birth, and was prefect of 
Rome in 384 under Tlie6d6sius the Great, 
and afterwards consul in 391. Although 
he fearlessly adhered to the decaying 
paganism, and even moved the restoration 
of the altar of Victoria in the council- 
chamber of the Senate in an address to the 
emperor, he was nevertheless respected 
by his Christian opponents for the purity 
of his life, and for his great learning. 
The fragments of his Ovations consist of 
three not entirely complete panegyrics on 
Valentinian I and his son Gratian, written 
in his youth, and larger fragments of six 
senatorial orations. We possess a collection 
of his Letters arranged apparently by his 
own son, who also was a statesman of mark. 
It is divided into ton books on the same 
plan as those of Pliny, and containing in 
the last book the official correspondence 
{rHatlOnHs) of father and with the 
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emperor. This is the most valuable part 
of n collection which is not unimportant 
as affording much information about the 
author’s life and times. 

Symmdrla. A co-partnvrship, or com- 
pany, (1) A term used at Athens to denote 
a company formed to raise the property tax 
instituted in the year 428 n.c., to defray 
war expenses. (See Eisphora.) Each of the 
ten phyloi appointed 120 of its wealthier 
citizens, and these were divided into two 
symmorice of sixty members each, so that 
the number of members in the twenty 
symmorm amounted to 1,200 (called 
symmdritee). Out of each of the twenty 
symmorice, fifteen of the wealthier citizens 
were chosen, making 300 in all, whoso duty 
it was to pay the taxes in advance on 
behalf of the rest. This sum had to be re- 
funded to them by the rest in conjunction 
with the poorer taxable citizens, who were 
likewise apportioned off to various sym- 
morio!, but without becoming actual mem- 
bers of them, and were drawn upon by the 
real symmoi'itce to an extent proportional 
to their’ means. (2) After 358, this method 
was applied to the duty of equipping the 
war vessels, known as the trUrarcMd, (See 
LEifouRGiA.) Each of the twenty sym- 
moricB had a certain number of ships 
assigned to it, the real symmoritm (not 
including the poorer citizens) divided the 
expense among themselves, and a varying 
number (at the most sixteen), of the richest 
had to raise the money advanced for a 
ship. To manage its affairs, each sym- 
moria had its superintendents, curators, 
and assessors. The magisterial control 
was in both cases in the hands of the 
strdtf^gi, being connected with the military 
supplies. Though, by this arrangement, the 
raising of taxes and fitting out of the ships 
were accelerated, yet it was open to abuse 
if the synvnovitai unduly burdened the 
poor by an unjust distribution. In the 
disputes which thus arose, the decision 
rested with the stratcyi. If any one 
thought that another ought to have been 
taxed instead of himself, he could avail 
himself of antidosXs (q.v.) Even the 
who (like the citizens) Iiad to pay 
war taxes, were divided into symmorice, 
[Aristotle, Constitution of Athens, 61, de- 
scribes one of the strategi as individually 
responsible for superintending the syin- 
morice for building triremes.] 

Sympleg&dds. In Greek mythology two 
cliffs or floating islands near the entrance 
of the Black^a, which crushed all vessels 


j that tried to pass between them. The 
j Argonauts, with the help of Hera (or 
Athene), wore the first to succeed in sail- 
I ing through ; after this the rocks became 
immovably fixed. (Cp, Argonauts.) 

Sympdsium. A (Jreek drinking-party. 
Sympdslarchtis, the master of the revels. 
(See Meals.) 

Symp6slus (Ccellus Firmlanus), A 
Roman poet who lived at the end of the 
4tli and beginning of the 5th century A.D. ; 
author of a collection of 160 riddles in 
verse, each written in three fairly correct, 
hexameters. 

Sjnegdri. The Athenian term for advo- 
cates chosen by the people. In the plead- 
ings (see Ecclesia, 1, a) which took place, 
when any alteration was made in the . 
laws, they had to defend the hitherto 
existing laws. In State trials it was their 
duty to conduct the cause on behalf of the 
people or to speak in support of the actual 
prosecutor. 

Sjnfislus. A Greek philosopher, born 
378 A.D. at Gyrene, of distinguished parent- 
age. He studied the Neo-Platonic philo- 
sophy in Alexandria under Hypatia, and 
was her most famous and most devoted 
pupil. He afterwards became a Christian, 
and was made bishop of Pt6lamal8 in 410. 
He died about 430. The zeal and faithful- 
ness with which he discharged his office ' 
and the tenacity with which he held to his 
philosophical convictions, which he endea- 
voured to reconcile with his Christian faith, 
are shown by his writings. These consist 
of several speeches and dissertations, 
amongst which that entitled Dion is par- 
ticularly interesting, as showing how he 
came to be a philosopher, while his Praise 
of Baldness is distinguished for its wit 
I and genius. They also comprise a collec- 
tion of 160 letters, which present us witli 
a faithful picture of his character and 
work; in later times they were regarded 
as models of epistolary style. Lastly, they 
include ten hymns in iambic verse, which, 
although avowedly Christian, are at the 
same time inspired throughout by Neo- 
Plafonic ideas. 

Sjlii(BCl&. The Greek name for a lodg- 
ing house which held several families. 

Sj^nceclft (or SynoecSsXd, both neuter 
plural). The eve of the Athenian festival 
of the Panathenaea (q.v.), 

Synthasis. A comfortable, brightly 
coloured garment usually worn by the 
Romans at meal-times, and only in public 
during the Sdtumdtta. 
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Sj^rla DSa. A doity of generation and 
fecundity worshipped in Syrian Hierap6lla 
under the name AtargdtiSy whom the later 
Greeks and the Romans simply called the 
Syrian goddess. Prom the time of the sove- 
reignty of the Seleucidae, when the ancient 
paganism was highly honoured in Hiera- 
polis, the worship of this goddess spread 
among the Greeks, and from them found its 
way to Rome (where she had a temple in 
the days of the Empire) and to other parts 
of Italy, and still farther west. The old 
idea of her attributes had so widened* in 
the course of time that she shared those 
of Juno, V6nus, Rh6a, Cyb6le, Minerva, 
Diana, the Parcse, and other goddesses. 
She is represented on Koman monuments, 
seated on a throne between two lions. Her 
priests wore generally eunuchs. They 
were in the habit of making excursions into 
Greece and Italy to extend the worship 
of the goddess by means of ecstatic dances 
and prophecies, and to collect pious alms 
for her sanctuary. 

Syrinx. An Arcadian Nymph, daughter 
of the river-god Ladon ; she was changed 
by her sisters into a reed in her flight from 
the enamoured Pan. Pan cut this reed into 
seven (or nine) pieces, and joined them 
together with wax in gradually decreasing : 
lengths, to form the instrument called a | 
syrinx or ** Pan^s pipe.” This was chiefly 
used by herdsmen and shepherds, and is one 
of the attributes found in pictorial repre- 
sentations of Pan. 

Syssitl& (neut. pi,). The common meals j 
taken in public among the Dorians in Sparta 
and Crete, and confined to men and youths 
only. In Sparta, all the Spartidtce, or citi- 
zens over twenty years of age, were obliged 
to attend these meals, which were there 
called pheidUXd, No one was allowed to 
absent himself except for some satisfactory 
reason. The table was provided for by 
fixed monthly contributions of barley, wine, 
cheese, figs, and money to buy meat ; the 
State only paid for the maintenance of the 
two kings, each of whom received a double 
portion. The places where the syssitia 
were held were called tents, and the guests 
were divided into messes of about fifteen 
members, vacancies in which were filled up 


by ballot, unanimous consent being indis- 
peTis#.ble for election. The messmates were 
calle<i tent-companions, as they actually 
were in time of war. The table-companions 
of the two kings, who had a common table, 
were those who formed their escorts in the 
field. Accordingly, the generals of divi- 
sions in the army had the control of the 
syssitia. The principal dish was the well- 
known black broth (moat cooked in blood, 
seasoned with vinegar and salt), of which 
each person received only a certain amount, 
together with barley bread and wine, as 
much as they liked. This was followed by 
a course of cheese, olives, and figs. Besides 
this, the table-companions were allowed 
(and indeed were sometimes required as a 
penalty for small offences) to give a second 
course, consisting of wheaton bread, or 
venison caught by themselves in the chase ; 
no one was allowed to obtain this by pur- 
chase. In Crete the people always sat 
down while eating, and in Sparta this was 
originally the custom; but after a short 
time they were in the habit of reclining on 
wooden benches. 

In Crete there was a public fund for the 
syssitia. This absorbed one-half of the 
State revenue, and every citizen contributed 
to it a tithe of the produce of his lanB, as 
well as an annual sum of money for each 
slave. This fund not only bore the expense 
of the meals of the men and boys above 
a certain age, but also paid a sum sufficient 
to defray the expenses incurred by the 
women, children, and slaves in dining at 
home. These companies, which dined in 
common, were here called Mtcerloe. The 
boys, who sat near their fathers on the 
ground, only received meat to the extent of 
one-half the portion of an adult. The youths 
dined together and had to wait upon their 
elders ; they had also to be content with an 
amount of wine which was measured out 
to them from a large bowl of mixed wine, 
whilst the older men could replenish their 
cups as they plejised. Here, as in Sparta, 
there were penalties for intemperance. 
After the repast some time was spent 
in conversation on politics and other sub- 
jects, principally for the instruction of the 
youths. 


T 

T&bellarius. A letter-carrier or courier, i Table (Gr. trdpezd ; Lat. mensd). Tables 
(See Letters.) served in ancient times only for the sup- 

T&bema. (1) a shop (see House); (2) a j port of vessels necessary for meals ; not (as 
tavern (see Inns). i with us) for writing and reading as well. 
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TABLINUM TACITUS. 


As tlio couches on which people reclined at 
nical-tiines were not high, the tablestwere 
mostly lower than ours. Some were quad- 
rangular and had four legs (fig. 1) ; this 
was for a long time the only form cus- 
tomary among the Romans. Others had 
circular or oval tops, and rested either on 
one leg or (more frequently) on three, to 
which the shape of animals’ feet was given 
by preference (figs. 2, 3). 



(1) (2) (3) 

TABI-KS. 

(From Greek Vasen.) 


The Greeks set a high value on the ar- 
tistic adornment of their tables; but the 
Roman love of display expended more 
money on these articles of furniture than 
on any other. The feet were wrought in 
the finest metal, ivory, or stone work. The 
construction of the top of the table was a 
matter of special luxury. It was composed 
either of the nobler metals, rare kinds of 
stone, or costly varieties of wood. Espe- 
cially costly were the mdndpodid or orbes, 
tables resting on one leg, with the wooden 
top cut out of a single log in the whole of 
its diameter. The most expensive and 
most sought-after wood was that of the 
citruSj an evergreen growing in the Atlas 
Mountains (which has been identified with 
the cypress, or juniper). The price of these 
menscR citrSce, which were generally sup- 
ported by one ivory leg, varied according 
to the dimensions of the diameter, which 
were sometimes as much as *four feet, and 
also according to the beauty of the grain, 
which was brought out by polish. The 
prices named for single specimens of such 
tables ranged from £5,438 to £15,226 
[Plinyf N] H.^ xiii 92. 36, 102]. On account 
of the costliness of this kind of wood, the 
* tops were sometimes made of some common 
material, especially maple, and covered \ 
over with a veneer ol r/trus, j 

Tho small eiddci/s served as a sideboard, I 
Its square top, which was generally fur- 
nished with a raised rim, rested on one 
support {trdpcz6ph6r6n) which was made of 
marble, bronze, or silver, and lent itself 
readily to sculptural treatment. Another j 


kind of ornamental table was the delphica^ 
in the form of a Greek tripod with a round 
top. Tables were also included in the 
ordinary furniture of a temple, especially 
such as stood directly in front of the 
statue of the god, and on which were laid 
the offerings not intended to be burnt. 
(^SV^' Sacrifices, ligs. 1, 2.) 

Tablinum. A room in a Roman dwelling- 
house. (Sec House. ) 

T&citus {Corncllits). The celebrated 
Roman historian, born about the year 54 a.d.,. 
apparently of au equestrian family. Not liing 
is known of his birthplace, and it is only a 
conjecture that he was born at Intfiramna 
(Tcrnt). In his rhetorical education he came 
under the immediate influence of the most 
distinguished orators of the time, Marcus 
Aper and Julius Secundus, and he made his 
first appearance as an advocate at an ( arly 
age. In 77 he married the daughter of the 
consul of that year, Julius Agricola, shortly 
before the latter’s departure for Britain 
[Tac., Apr. fl|. In 78-73 he held the qines- 
torship under Vespasian ; in 80 -81 he was 
aedile or tribune under Titus, and in 88 
under Domitian. In 90 he left Rome with 
his wife on some ofiicial commission, and 
had not returned in 93, when his father-in- 
law died [?5. at end]. In 97, under Nerva, 
he was consul suffcctus. He appears foi’ 
the last time in active public life in 100, 
when, with his friend the younger Pliny, he 
appeared on the side of the prosecution in 
an important law-suit [Pliny, Ep, ii 12 § 2). 
The date of his death is unknown, but he 
probably survived the accession of Hadrian 
in 117. 

His writings are: (1) A dialogue on the 
decline of eloquence {DMldgus de OrdtOri- 
hm\ one of his earliest works, written 
apparently [under the influence of Quin- 
tilian] in the early part of the reign of 
Domitian, and originating in a close study 
of Cicero's rhetorical writings. It is one of 
the ablest works of the imperial age, and in 
language and style is so different from his 
later works that its genuineness has fre- 
quently been disputed. (2) The life of his 
father-in-law Agricola (De Vttd et MOrlhUs 
IqH? Af/riedhp), published at the beginning 
of Trajan's reign, and written in dutifu/ 
commemoration of the deceased; it is in the 
manner of Sallust, from whom Tacitus to a 
large extent borrowed his style. (3) The 
“ Germania ” (De SXtU, Morlbus, ac Pdpulis 
Germanicp), written soon after his Agricola ; 
a description of the Germany of that time, 
which is founded on careful research, and 
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IS especially important as the source of all 
our knowledge of the ancient history of 
Germany. (4) A history of his own times, 
from Galba to the death of Domitian (69-96), 
under the title Hiatoruv^ in fourteen books, 
of which books i-iv and the first half of v, 
covering not quite two years (69-70), have 
alone been preserved. (5) The history of 
the Julian house, in sixteen books, published 
between 115 and 1 17, beginning with the 
death of Augustus. (Hence the original 
title Ab Krecasu divi Augusti / the usual 
title, Aniidli'S, rests on no authority.) Books 
i-iv aro still complete ; the latter part of 
the fifth and the beginning of the sixth is 
missing (the reign of Tiberius a.d. 14-67); 
while the second half of the eleventh, the 
whole of bf)oks xii-xiv and the first half 
of XV (the reign of Claudius from the year 
47 and the history of Nero as far as 68) 
are still extant. 

The two principal works of Tacitus thus 
give us a complete history of the em- 
perors from Tiberius to Domitian. He was 
probably prevented by his death from com- 
pleting his design by writing an account of 
the reign of Augustus, from the battle of 
Actiiim, and also including the reigns of 
Nerva and Trajan. In both works the 
chronological arrangement of the materials 
is predominant ; they are foiyided on the 
most searching and comprehensive study of 
the historical authorities, and are marked 
by a thoroughly critical spirit. Tacitus is 
always extremely careful to ascertain and 
to record the truth ; he is never satisfied 
with a mere narrative of events, but seeks 
to elicit their causes from the facts them- 
selves. He is an adept in fathoming the 
hidden thoughts and motives of human 
agents. His method of treatment is, in exter- 
nal appearance, entirely objective; but an 
undercurrent of sympathy, now sad, now 
cheerful, with the events related, is every- 
where betraying itself. He is avowedly 
and resolutely impartial, and his judgment 
is eminently fair. It is only severe when jje 
is dealing with wrongs done to the State, 
and to the moral laws of the universe. 
Thoroughly convinced of the value of virtue, 
he hates vice, which he seeks to terrify by 
exposing it to the ignominy of after ages. 
With all his admiration for the greatness of 
republican Rome, he is a stanch imperialist, 
being convinced of the necessity of the 
Empire for the stability of the State. In 
contrast with the bright elegance and rich- 
ness of expression characteristic of his 
earliest work, as he advances in his literary 


activ^y his stylo becomes more sombre and 
pathetic, in accordance with the gloomy 
and tragic events which he has to describe. 
Ho becomes increasingly fond of rhetorical 
colouring, and avoids the ordinary diction 
of prose, while seeking to attain sublimity 
and novelty of style, less by archaisms than 
by an approximation to poetical expression. 
His grave and serious purpose finds its 
counterpjirt in his efforts to express himself 
with a terseness and precision which is 
often peculiarly pointed and epigrammatic. 
It is in the Annals that this last trait dis- 
plays itself in its most characteristic form, 
and on the most extensive scale. 

TS^ges. The son of a Genius and grand- 
son of Jupiter, said to be a boy with the 
wisdom of an old man, who, at Tarquinli, 
in Etruria, suddenly rose out of a freshly 
ploughed field. He taught the chiefs 
(JLucumOnHs) of the tw^elve Etruscan tribes, 
who were summoned by the ploughman 
Tarchon, how to interpret the sacrifices, 
together with the lore of thunder and 
lightning and other kinds of divination 
which in later times were practised by the 
hdrusplces (q.v,). Having done this, he 
disappeared again as suddenly as ho had 
appeared. The lore of Tages was at first 
transmitted orally from generation to gene- 
ration in the chief families, but was after- 
wards handed down in a comprehensive 
literature [Cicero, De Div, ii 50, 51 ; Ovid, 
Met. XV 558 ff ; Lucan, i 637]. 

Tagds. The federal commander who was 
elected by the States composing the Thes- 
salian federation. He was only elected 
when occasion required, usually in case of 
war. He was chosen from the most dis- 
tinguished of the nobility, generally from 
the Aleuftd®. It was his duty to levy 
soldiers from the States belonging to the 
federation, to be their commander, and to 
fix the amount of tribute to be paid by each 
member of the league. 

T&lasslo {Tdlassiusj Tdlassus). The 
Roman god of marriage, corresponding to 
the Greek HymSngeus. He was one of the 
unknown gods, and was only invoked by 
the appellation Talasse in the refrain to 
the ^plthdldmla sung when the bride was 
brought home. A later account makes him 
one of those who, with Romulus, were 
principally concerned in the rape of the 
Sabine women, and hence explains the 
proverbial use of his name at all marriages 
(Livy, i 9 § 12]. 

T&l&tls. Great-grandson of Cretheus, son 
of Bias and Pero, father of Adrastus, Par- 
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thenfipspins, Mecistons, and Erlphvle- He 
was Ariroiiaiits. and was icilltid 

by MelampCis. (AVv* Adkastus.) 

Talent (Or. tnlanton^ Lat. fdlentum / Ht. 
“ the balance ” and “ the tfjinp; weighed ”). 
The Greek term for (1) the hi^diest measure 
of weight; (‘2) the designation of a sum of 
money consisting of a number of coins 
originally equal to it in legal weight and 
value, it was divided into bO mltuv or 
6,000 drachm fP. Among the didorent 
talents in use in Crreece the most widely 
spread was the Attic, of which ^ 

(dmr/??>?a) weighed 57 lbs. [The intrinsic 
value of the metal contained in this sum of 
money was about £‘2(J(J.] (See Coinage.) 

T^los. (1 ) A brazen giant in Crete whom 
Hephaestus had given to Minos. This giant 
guarded the island. He went round the 
island three times a day and scared away 
those who approached it by throwingstonos 
at them ; or, if they landed, he sj)rang into 
the fire with them and pressed them to his 
glowing bosom till they were burnt to death. 
A vein of blood ran from his head to his foot, 
where it was closed by a nail. When the 
Argonauts came to Crete, Medea caused the 
nail to fall out by means of a magic song. 
According to another account, Pmas, the 
father of Phfloctetes, shot it out with his 
bow, whereupon Talos bled to death. 

(2) Nephew of Djedilus. His ingenuity 
and skill excited the envy of Daedalus, who 
threw him headlong from the Acropolis at 
Athens. {See D^iiDALUS.) 

Ttolas. A treasurer; a title borne by 
several officials in Athens. (1) The most 
important of these was the treasurer 
{PplrnPl^t^s) of the revenue, elected by show 
of hands every four years. He received 
from the dp6<iectfp (general collectors) ail 
the money which was to be disbursed for 
public expenses, and he paid away into the 
treasuries of the several authorities what 
was necessaiy for purposes of administration 
in their respective departments. He also 
provided the funds voted by the people for 
extraordinary purposes. (2) The same name 
was also borne by the ten treasurers of the 
goddess Athene, who had the care of the 
treasure of the goddess which was kept in 
tiae mner chamber of the Parthfenbn, he- 
a\de8 the State treasure which (according 
to the ordmary account') was kept in the 


treasures, which in earlier times were kep-t 
ill the se|)arato temj)les, but in 418 n.c. 
wore transferred to the Parthenon. [(4) 
Under the title of tamias tdn sfrOtmtlfcOn] 
we read of a financial officer of the war 
department. He was probably appointed 
after the Peloponnesian War in place of the 
hellenofdmlw {q^v.). Besides hi.s duties in 
connexion with the war department, he had 
a share in the management of the Pana- 
tlienaic festival (Aristotle, Constitution of 
Athens, dff).] 

Tantalus. A wealthy king of Sijiylns in 
Phrygia (or Lydia), son of Zens and Pluto, 
father of Pelops and Nibbe, gramlfather of 
Atreiis and Thvestes. As the favourite of 
the gods, he was allowed to take pai l in 
their deliberations and to share their meals; 
but his good fortinn^ making him over- 
bearing, lie insulted tliem and was thiown 
into Tartarus. The traditions ditler :is to 
the nature of his misdemeanour. A(‘(‘ord- 
ing to one, he publicly revealed the seciet 
decrees of Zeus ; auotlier relates, that he 
purloined nectar and ambrosia from the 
table of the gods to distribute to his 
friends; a third, that having invited the 
gods to a repast, he set bel’ore them the 
flesh of his son Pelops, whom he had cut to 
pieces and boiled, in order to test tlieir 
omniscience ; while, according to a fourth, 
lie perjured himself in order to retain 
possession of the golden dog stolen for liim 
from the temple of Zeus by Pandftr6os (^.t^). 
Homer [Od. xi 5f)l)] describes him as suffer' 
ing in the world below from unappeased 
hunger and thirst, being at the same time 
immersed in water to the chin, whilst the 
finest fruits hang before his eyes. When- 
ever he opens his mouth to enjoy the repast, 
the water dries up and the fruits vanish 
into the air. According to Pindar [Isth. 
i 7 (8), 21], he himself is suspended in the 
air, while above his head hangs a huge 
rock, which is ever threatening to fall and 
cnish him. {See cut under Hades, Realm 
OF.) Euripides combined both legends. 
^TArazippas. A demon who caused horses 
to shy. (See Hippodrome.) 

Tart&ms. According to the earliest 
Greek \iews, a dark abyss, which lay as far 
below the surface of the earth as the earth 
is from the heavens. Above Tartarus were 
the foundations of the earth and sea. It was 


place. TW were elected annually l>y \ anrronnded by an iron wall with vron 

set nn bv Pfi^idOn. and by a trebly thick 


larjy w« have a board of ten reeularlv 
constituted treasurers to the rest of tha 
^oda Their duty was te mana^The :^cre4 


up by Pdseiddn, and by « . 

layer of night, and it servea as thepnson 
the dethroned Crdnus, and of the conquers 
Titans who were f^arded by the 
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cheirSSy the hundred-armed sons of Uranus. 
In later times its signification altered, and 
it came to mean the lower regions as the 
place of damnation, in which the wicked 
who had b( en condemned by the judges of 
the world below suffered endless torments. 
(See Hades, Realm of.) As a person, 
Tartarus is the son of A^lther and Ge; and, 
by his mother, he is the father of T5’ph6mis; 

Tauriscus. A Greek artist of Tralles, 
belonging to the school of Rhodes. He and 
his fellow countryman Apollonius were the 
sculptors of the celebrated group of Dirce. 
(See cut on p. 195.) 

Taxes. In Athens, as in the free states 
of Greece generally, the citizens were freed 
from every personal tax; only for their 
slaves they had to pay the trlobolon^ a 
yeurly poll-tax of three obols (4rf.) for each. 
On the other hand, among the residents who 
were not citizens, the metceci (q-v.) paid a 
yearly protection tax of twelve drachmae (8.s.) 
for each independent man, and six drachmea 
for every woman who managed her own 
house, and the froedmen paid the trioholdn 
in addition. Besides this, all tradesmen who 
were not citizens had to pay a trade tax. 
(For extraordinary taxes on property see 
Eispiioua ; for tlie more or less costly public 
services undertaken by wealthy citizens, 
see TjKITOURGIA.) As indirect taxes may 
be mentioned: (1) the tax erf* 1 per cent, 
on the selling price paid at the sale of a 
piece of land. (2) The market tax, which 
was paid, partly at the gates, partly at the 
place of sale, by strangers and victfeci for 
the wares offered for sale in retail dealing ; 
different articles were charged at different 
rates. (3) The tax on imports and exports, 
which was 2 per cent, on all imported or 
exported goods without distinction of kind. 
The State did not levy its dues and taxes 
itself, but caused them to be let out to indi- 
viduals or companies by special officials, 
called the Pbletm (q.v,), (See Tklon/E.) 

As at Athens, so under the 'Roman Re- 
public^ there was no direct taxation for 
citizens, except the property tax raisech in 
extraordinary cases. {See Tributum.) The 
Roman citizen paid indirect taxes in the 
harbour tax {see PortOrium), and the tax 
introduced after 357 b.c. on the manu- 
mission of slaves at the rate of 5 per cent, 
of the value of the slave set free {vlc^slma 
mdnUmisslOnis), Both taxes were let by 
the Sta^e to pvbVtcCLni {q*v,), Rome did 
not receive from her allies in Italy either 
direct or indirect taxes, apart fi’om the 
obligations as to supplying soldiers and 


ships imposed on them by the alliance. 
Aft#* the right of citizenship was granted 
to them in 89 B.c. they were placed on the 
same footing as the citizens with respect 
to indirect taxes. But the provinces had 
to pay all the more to Rome, partly by 
direct, partly by indirect taxation. Yet, 
especially with regard to the former, there 
I was no similarity of treatment, but every 
province had its own form of taxation, 
which, as a rule, was assimilated to the 
system existing in it at the time of its con- 
quest. Some provinces paid a fixed yearly 
sum {see StIpendium), which was raised by 
communal districts through the chief towns 
of each district, while others paid a certain 
quota of the varying produce of the culti- 
vated land in the province {see DfccuMA), 
which was farmed out to publicani. The 
provinces felt indirect taxation chiefly 
through the harbour tax, and indeed every 
province seems to have formed a separate 
fiscal district. Under the Empire it was 
only the indirect taxes that were at first 
made higher for the citizens, as Augustus 
added to the taxes on harbours and manu- 
mission the cvnti^slma rSrum vHnalliun^ 1 
per cent, on the price of articles sold at 
auctions; the quinta et vicesima manci 
piorum, or 4 per cent, on the price of every 
slave bought, and the vicesima hUrtJditdfum 
et U gat drum j of 5 per cent, on all inheri- 
tances above 100,000 sesterces, which did 
not fall to the nearest blood-relations, and 
on all legacies. The freedom of the citizens 
from direct taxation continued unimpaired, 
and when Caracalla, in 212 A. D., had granted 
to all free subje'cts of the Empire the right 
of citizenship, Italy, at least, maintained its 
freedom from taxation, until Diocletian (in 
284) removed the last distinctions between 
the inhabitants of Italy and of other parts 
of the Empire, and introduced into Italy 
the same taxation as obtained in the pro- 
vinces. It had in course of time been re- 
duced to a more uniform system, on the 
basis of a general census of the Empire. 
The chief tax was the land tax {tributum 
86li)y the total sum of which was pro- 
mulgated every year by the emperor for 
the whole Empire, and divided amongst 
the provinces according to the number of 
taxable units {iugd or cdpltcl) which each 
province was set down as containing in the 
periodically revised registers. Connected 
with this tax in money were contributions 
in kind to the imperial stores for the army 
and the officials, who had a claim to them. 
The male and female population of the 
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country not possessing land paid after a 
certain ago (20-25 years) a y)oll tax ^tri- 
batuta C(7pttfs)y the amount ol wl)ich was 
fixed by imperial ordinamu;, and lor women 
was about lialf the sum imposed on men. 
Citizens resident in towns, and not pos- 
sessing land, paid a tax partly on their 
property, partly, as far as they happened 
to be engaged in a trade, on their working 
capital and on the trade itself. TJ)e tnxt^s 
apportioned to each town with its districts 
were raised by tax collectors (cj.v?cforc.s), 
but the df^curionPs^ or ihembers of the 
municipal senates (see MirNiciPiUM), were 
responsible for the amount and had to 
advance it themselves. 

Taxiarchus. The Greek term for a com- 
mander of a tajch^ which contained* a 
variable number of men. In Athens the 
ten commanders of the ten ta,vciH were so 
called. They were elected annually by 
show of hands, one for each tribe. They 
also had to look after the levying and dis- 
tribution of recruits, and they were thus 
concerned in the drawing up of the register 
of those citizens who were liable to serve. 
On the Macedonian taxiSy see Phalanx. 

TaygSte. One of the Pleiades (9 v.). 

TSemessdr. Daughter of the Phrygian 
king Teuthras, mother of Eiuysaces by 
Ajax son of Telamon. (See Aias, 2.) 

Teir^sias (Lat. Tlreslds), The famous 
blind soothsayer of Thebes, son of EuerAs 
and ChAriclb, and a descendant of the Spar- 
tan Udams. The cause of his blindness has 
been variously stated. According to one 
tradition, the gods took his sight away 
when he was seven years old, because he 
revealed to men things which they ought 
not to have known. According to another, 
he became blind when, on his seeing Athene 
in the bath, she splashed water into his 
eyes. When invoked by his mother, the 
goddess could not restore his sight, but en- 
dued him with a knowledge of the language 
of birds, and presented him with a strdf, by 
means of which he could walk like a man 
with perfect vision. According to a third 
accr>unt, he was blinded by Hera, because in 
a dispute between her and Zeus ho decifled 
against her, and Zeus compensated him by 
granting him the gift of pro[diecy and a 
life seven (or nine) times as long as that of 
other men. He is also said to have been 
changed into a woman for a short time. He 
plays an important part in the story of 
(E dipus and the wars against Thebes. In 
the wars of the Seven agaimt ThehcH he 
declared that the Thebans would be victori- 
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0U8 if Credn’s son MSnoeceus were to sacri- 
fice himself. In the war of the Epigoni he 
advised the Thebans to enter into negotia- 
tions for peace, and to avail themselves of tlio 
oj)portunity thus afforded to take to flight. 
Durim^ the flight, or else at the conquest 
of Thebes by the Epigoni, ho was made a 
prisoner, and with his daughter Manto {q,v.)^ 
who also possessed the gift of prophecy, was 
consecrated to the service of the Deipliian 
Apollo. He died at the well Tilphdssa, near 
Hallartus, where his grave was pointed out, 
while he was also honoured by a cenotaph 
in Tliebes. Homer [Od. xi 1)0-151] repre- 
sents liim as cariying his golden staff' ms 
soothsayer even in the world below, when 
Odysseus consults him as to his way hoim^ ; 
and of all the shades, ho alone, by favour of 
Persephone, possesses unimpaired memory 
and intellect [Od. x 41)5]. He had an oracle 
at Orcliomenus in Hreotia, which is said 
to have ceased to give responses after a 
plague. 

Tfil^mon. Son of .^Eaeiis and PhideTs, and 
brother of Peleiis. Having assisted Peleus 
in murdering their half-brother Phocus, he 
was expelled from J^lgina by liis father, 
and was received by (Jenchreus of Salamis, 
whose (laughter Glance became his wife ; 
and, on the death of Cenclireus, Telamon be- 
came king of Salamis. By his second wife 
Perlbma, daughter of Alcath6us, he became 
father of Ajax. Ho was one of the heroes 
who joined in the Calydoniaii Hunt, and 
also one of the .Argonauts. Ho further 
took part in the expedition of his friend 
Heracles against the Amazons and figainst 
Laomedon of Troy. At tlie conquest of 
Troy he was the first to scale the walls, 
and that he did at the very spot where it 
was built by his father. As his share in 
the spoil, Heracles gave him the king^s 
daughter Hesiune, by whom he became the 
father of Teucer (V/.r., 2). 

Telchin6s. A jn*imcval people sprung 
from the sea, and living on the island of 
Rhodes. They are said to have botm the 
earliest workers in metal, and to liave made 
images of the gods, together with the sickle 
of Cronns ami the trident of P6Heid(ln. 
Poseidon is said to have been entrusted to 
them by •Rhea to bo brought up, just as 
Zeus was to the Curetes of Crete. They 
were also represen te(J as envious sorcerers 
and dcPinons, who were enemies of both gods 
and men. They were therefore killed by 
Apollo or, according to another account, 
destroyed by Zeus in an inundation. 
According to a third account, this inunda- 
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tion led to their leaving the island, and 
dispersing themselves over Lycia, Cyprus, 
Crete, and C reece. 

Tel6cleides. A Greek poet of the old 
comedy, and a violent opponent of Periclas 
[Plntareh, Per. 3, 16]. He is said to have 
written only six pieces, of which a few 
fragments are still extant. 

Tel6g6nus. Son of Odysseus and Circe. 
At his mother’s command ho set out to find 
Ins father. Earidiug on the coast of Ithaca, 
lie began to plunder the fields, and Odys- 
.seus came out armed against liim. Tele- 
gonus did not recognise his father, and 
mortally wounded him with the spine of a 
istiiig-ray which Circe had given him to 
,«ervo as the barb of his lance. When he 
learned that the wounded man was his 
father, he took the bod}^ home with him, 
accompanied by Telemachus and Penelope, 
and subsecpiently married the latter. He 
was suppos(.ui to be the founder of Tusculum 
[Horace, Od. iii 21), 8] and Pneneste, near 
Home. [Plutarch, Parnll. Min. 41, and Pro- 
;j>ertius, ii 32, 4. The legend of Telegonus 
was the theme of the Ti^U;g6nPa., by the 
cyclic poet Eugammo, of Cyrene. The 
strange manner in which Odysseus met his 
end is mentioned in Oppian, llalivutica ii 
437.] 

TelSmS-chus. Son of Odysseus {q.v.) and 
Penelope. 

TeHphus. Son of Heracles and Auge, the 
(laughter of Aleus of T6gea and priestess 
of Athene. She concealed the child in the 
temple of the virgin goddess, and the 
(iountry in consequence suffered a blight. 
By consulting an oracle, Aleus discovered 
the cause of the blight, and gave his 
daughter to Nauplius to drown her in the 
sea; but he exposed the infant on Mount 
PartheniOn, whore he was suckled by a 
hind and brought up by shepherds. Auge 
was given by Nauplius to Teuthras, king 
of Mysia, who made her his wife. When 
Telephus grew up, he consulted the oracle 
of Delphi to learn who his parents were, and 
was ordered to go into Asia to Teuthras. 
Teuthras welcomed his wife’s son, and 
married him to his daughter Argtdpe, and 
at his death appointed Telephus his suc- 
cessor. The Greeks, on their way to Troy, 
landed on the coast of Mysia and began to 
j)lunder it, thinking they had reachei Troy. 
Telephus opposed them bravely, and killed 
Thersander, son of PSlynices; but, being 
forced by Achilles to fly, Diony^sus in his 
wrath caused him to stumble over a vine, 
and Achilles wouneJed him in the thigh with 


his lance. As the wound did not heal, and 
he was told by the oracle that it could only 
be healed by him who liad inliicted it, 
Telephus disguised himself as a beggar, 
and went to Argos, whither the Greeks had 
been driven ba(dc by a storm. Under the 
advice of CK'ta'.muestra he carried off 
Agamemnon’s infant son, whom ho stole 
from his cradle, and took refuge on the 
house altar, threatening to kill the child un- 
less Agamemnon coni])ell(^d Achilles to cure 
his wound. This had the desired clfoct, and 
Achilles healed the wound with the rust, or 
with the splinters, of the lance which had 
inliicted it. Being designated by the 
oracle as the guide to Troy, he showed the 
Greeks the way, but refused to take part 
in the wai', because his wife, Asty6che, was 
a sister of Priam. His son Eurypylus 
rendered the Trojans the last aid they re- 
ceived before the fall of their town. This 
ho did at the prompting of his mother, whom 
Priam had bribe(l by means of a golden 
vino wrought by Hephsestus, and given by 
Zeus to Tros in compensation for carrying 
off Ganymede. Eurypylus was killed by 
NeoptSlemus after having performed many 
brave exploits. In the Mysian town of 
Pergambn, and especially by the kings of 
the house of Attains, Telephus was revered 
as a national hero. 

T616silla. Of Argos, A lyric poetess, 
who llouri.shed about the year 508 B.C. 
After a defeat of the Argives, she is said to 
have placed herself at the head of a band 
of Argive women, and to have repelled an 
attack of the Spartan king Cl66menes. The 
figure of a woman in front of the temple of 
Aphr6ditc at Argos, with books lying at 
her feet, while she herself is looking at a 
helmet, as though about to put it on, was 
said to represent Telosilla [Pau.sanias, ii 20 
§ 7]. She is said to have become a poetess 
because, on consulting an oracle respecting 
her health, she received as answer that 
she would receive health from the Muses. 
Scarcely anything remains of her poems, 
which consisted of hymns to Apollo and 
Artemis. 

T^lesphdrus (f.e. he who brings to an 
end). In Greek mythology, a boy who was 
regarded as the genius of health. {See 
Asclepius [and esp. Journal of Hellenic 
Sttidiesj iii 283-297].) 

Telltimo. See Tellus. 

Tellus. The Italian deity of mother- 
earth, often called tellus mCtter, She wa^ 
invoked during earthquakes (her temple in 
Rome having been dedicated in 268 B.C. in 
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consecinence of an earthquake in the time ol 
war). She was also invoked in solemn oaths 
as the common grave of all things, toge- 
ther with the Manes and with Jupiter, the 
god of heaven. Like the Greek Demeter, 
she was also the goddess of marriage, but 
was most revered in conjunction w’ith 
CSres as goddess of fruitfulness. Thus in 
her honour were held the festival of the 
sowing {feriiv. sPmciitlViV)^ celebrated in 
January at the end of the winter setid time, 
fixed by the ponilfc.r to be held on two 
consecutive market da 3 ’s. The i)d(j(iiHll7a 
were celebrated at the same time in the 
country, when a pregnant sow was sacrificed 
to Tellus and Cores. Besides these, there 
was the feast of J'ord icJ(l7ct or hordicldin^ 
at which cow.s in calf (ford(i!) were sacri- 
ficed to her. This was held on the 15th ot 
April to insure plent}’ during the year, and 
was celebrated under the, management of 
the pontiftcPs and the Vestal Virgins, partly 
on the Capitol in the thirty edrbe, and 
partly outside the town. The ashes of the 
unborn calves were kept by the Vestal 
Virgins till the feast of the Pdrllia {aee 
Pales), when they wei e used for the pur- 
pose of purification. Besides the female 
deity, a god TcUumQ was also worshipped. 

T^lonse (Gr. f Plana lit. “buyers of the 
taxes”). Among the Athenians, these were 
the farmers of the taxes and imposts, 
which w’ere not collected by State officers, 
but were sold at cei*tain times by auction 
to the highest bidder. Smaller taxes were 
taken up by single persons who collected 
the money themselves. For larger taxes 
demanding a large capital, companies were 
often formed, represented by one person 
called the tPlOnarchPs^ who concluded the 
contract with the State. Sureties had also 
to be produced on this occasion. Such 
companies employed subordinate officers to 
collect Ibhe taxes. The payments were made 
by the farmers at certain periods at the 
senate-house, or boulcnf Prion j and one pay- 
ment was usually made in advance when 
the contract was made. In default of pay- 
ment, the farmer became dfJmdSj and in 
certain circumstances might bn imprisoned. 
If the debt was not paid by the expiration 
of the 9th 2 )ryf(ineia^ it w^as doubled, and 
the property of the debtor and his sureties 
confiscated. The dflmla descended to the 
children until the debt was paid. On the 
other hand, the farmer was protected by 
the State against fraud by severe laws. He 
was also exempt from military service, so 
that he might not be hindered in perform- 


ing his duties. For the similar instifuf ion 
ainong the Romans, see Publicani. 

Temples. In ancient times temples wore 
regarded as the dwelling-places of tlie gods 
to whom they were dedicated. They might 
contain an image or not, but the latter ense 
was exceptional. As they wore not houses 
of prayer intended for the devotion of a 
numerous c ommunity, they were usually of 
very limited extent. There wore, howevor^ 
temples of considerable size, among which 
was that of Art6mis in Ephesus, 488 foot 
long bv 228 broad ; that of Hfu'a in S;iin< >s : 
that begun by Pisistriltus and tinished by 
Hadrian, and dedic^ated to Zeus Olympius 
in Athens {sec Oly.mpieum) : and the teinplo 
of Zeus of AgrTgeutum, which was never 
quite completed. All of these wore al- 
most as large as the first-mentioned. Only 
temples like that at Eleusis, in which the 
celebration of in\\steries took place, were 
intended to accommodate a larger number 
of people. The great sacrifices and ban- 
quets shared by all the people were cele- 
brated in the court of the temple (Gr. peel- 
holds)^ which included the altars for sacri- 
fice, and was itself surrounded by a wall 
with only one place of entrance. It was a 
feature common* to all temples that they 
were not built directly on the surface of 
the ground, but were raised on a sub-struc- 
ture which W'as mounted by means of an 
uneven number of steps, so that people 
were able as a good omen to put their right 
foot on the first and last step. 

The usual shape of Greek temples was 
an oblong about twice as long as wide, at 
the front and back of which was a pedi- 
ment or gable-roof (Gr. dPfds or dPtdmd ; 
Lat. fasfJglnni). Round temples with 
dome-shaped roofs were quite the excep- 
tion. The principal part of the temple 
was the chamber containing the image 
of the god. This stood on a pedestal, 
which was often placed in a small niche, 
and usually stood facing the east, opposite 
folding-doors which always opened out- 
wards. Before the image stood an altar 
used for unbloody sacrifices. This cham- 
ber, called in Greek ndds, and in Latin 
cella^ generally received its light £hrough 
the door alone, but sometimes there was 
also an opening in the roof. There were 
also temples designated hypoithral (from 
hypaifltrdSj “ in the open air ”) ; ^ in these 
there was no roof to the middle chamber 

* [Vitruvius, iii 1 § 22. The Attic form is 
thrids.] 
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of tlje which was separated from the 
lateral portions by one or more rows of 
pillars on each side. 

Generally each temple belonged to only 
one god ; but sometimes a temple was re- 
garded as the dwelling-place of several 
deities, either those who were worshipped 
in groups, as the Muses, or those who w^ere 
supposed to stand in close alliance or other 
relationship to each other, such as the 
twins Apollo and Artemis ; and Apollo, as 
leader of the Muses, together with the 
Muses themselves. Frequently only one 
god had an imago and altar in the chief 
ccl/aj while others were worshipped in ad- 
joining chapels. Lastly, there were double 
temples, with two cellar built in opposite 
directions. (Sre ARCHITECTURE, fig. 13.) 
Many tem[)les had, besides the cella, a 
kind of “ holy of holies ” (ddytdn or 
megdr6n) which was only entered by the 
priests, and only by them at certain times, 
and which was sometimes under the ground. 
Usually an open porch or vestibule {pro- 
ndds)j with pillars in front, stood before 
the cellOj and in it were exposed the dedi- 
catory olFei ings. There was often also an 
inner chamber behind the image {6pi$fh6- 
ddmds) which served for ‘various purposes, 
the valuables and money belonging to the 
temple being often kept there. It was sur- 
rounded by a wall, and the door was well 
secured by locks. 

The various kinds of temples are usually 
distinguished according to the number and 
arrangement of the pillars. Thus: (1) A 
temple in antis (fig. 1) is one in which the 
pronaos (sometimes also the opisthodomos) 
was formed by the prolongation of the side 
walls of the temple (Lat. anta* ; Gr. para- 
sfddPs) and by two columns placed between 
the terminal pilasters of the antce* 



(1) TEMPLE IN ANTIS. (2) PROSTYLOS. 


(2) Prostyles, with the columns in front 
(fig. 2), is an epithet descriptive of a temple, 
the front of whose pronaos was formed in 
all its breadth by a row of columns quite 
separate from the walls, and with the 
columns at the extremities standing in 
front of the anUv. 

(3) Amphipr60yl6s (fig. 3) describes a 


temple with the columns arranged as in (2) 
at the back as well as in the front. 



(3) AMPHIPROSTYLOS. 


(4) PPriptPrds (fig. 4) describes a temple 
surrounded on all sides by a colonnade sup- 
porting the architrave. This is the type 



(4) PKllIPTKROS, 


most frequently employed by the Greeks. 
{See Parthenon, cuts 1 and 2.) 

(5) Pseud6pPriptPr6s (“false peripteros'') 
is an epithet of a temple in which the archi- 
trave appears to b€% carried by pilasters 
or by “ engaged columns in the walls of 
the cella. This form is seldom used by 
the Greeks, but often by the Romans. 

(6) DiptPrds (fig. 5) describes a temple 
surrounded by two ranges of columns. 



(5) DIPTEKOS. 


(7) PscAidodiptPrOs (“ false dlptPrds^'^ fig. 
6). A temple surrounded with only a single 



(6) PSEUDODIPTEROS. 


range of columns, but at such a distance 
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that they correspond in position to the 
exterior range of the dipteral temple. 

According to the number of columns in 
front, which must always be an even num- 
ber, since the entrance was in the middle, 
it is usual to distinguish temples as trfra-j 
hrja-^ octn^^ dccd~^ or dddf^cd-stf/los (with 
4, 6, 8, 10, or 12 columns). The number of 
columns along each side wns usually one 
more than twice the number along the 
front, but this was not the invariable rule. 
For the architrave and for the columns of 
the dilferent orders^ see pp. 57, 58. The 
frieze resting on the architrave, and (in 
the Doric order) the 'metopes in particular 
(f/.?;.), as well as the two pediments ((fr. ft/n/- 
}>dnd)^ wore decorated with sculptures, and 
these sculptures, as well as the walls of the 
ttunple often had a more life-like and more 
varied appearance given to them by appro- 
priate colouring. The coping of the roof, 
as well as the angles of the pediment, were 
ornamented by aerdtPrIdj which consisted 
of statues, vases, or anthenua (groups of 
flowers and leaves; cp, cut to ^Eginetan 

ScULl’TUHKS). 

In the plan of their temples the Romans j 
originally followed the Ftruscans (c/?. Tem- | 
ph;m, below). The^ ground-plan of the 
Etruscan temple was ne«arly a square, the 
ratio of the depth to frontage being 6: 5. 
Half of the space was taken up by the 
cella, and the rest by the columns. The 
architrave was of wood, and without any 
special frieze. The great temple with 
three cellar on the Roman Caj)itol w'as 
built in the Etruscan style, the middle and 
largest cella being sacred to Jupiter, and 
the smaller ones on either side to Minerva 
and Juno. iCp, Jupitek.) Under Greek 
influence the different forms of the Grecik 
temple began to be imitated at Rome, the 
most prevalent type being that desciibod 
as prostyles^ which lent itself most easily j 
to the requirements of a temjdvm in the j 
strict sense of the term. An important ' 
alteration in the Grecdc form of temple 
was brought about by the introduction of 
vaulted arches or groined ceilings, which 
were seldom used by the Greeks, and never 
on a large scale, but were brouglit to great 
perfection by the Romans. They took the i 
form of a cylindrical vaulting in the case of 
a quadrangular cella^ and a dome in the 
case of the round temples, which were 
frequent with the Romans. The two prin- 
cipal forms of the latter are (1) the mdno- 
which consisted of a single circle 
of columns standing on a platform mounted 
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' by steps an<l supporting me columns which 
I bore a dome on a circular architrave. (2) 
The peript(^r6s, with the same arrange- 
ment of columns, but with a circular eella 
in the middle which was covered by a 
dome rising from the surrounding colon- 
nade. In a third variety, of which we have 
an example in the Pantheon (q.t;.), the 
circular body of the building is not 
surrounded by columns extoi-jially, but 
only ])rovided on one side with an advanced 
portico. 

Templum. The Roman term for a space 
marked out by the augurs {see Auguk’ES) 

I according to a ce>rtain fixed procedure. Its 
! groin id-])lau was a square or ro(!tangIe, 
having its four sides turned to the difforciit 
points of the compass; its frojit however, 
according to strict Roman custom, faced 
towards the west, so that any one entering 
the temple had his face turned towards tin) 
east. It was not until later that the front 
was frequently made to face the east. The. 
building erected on this space, and cor- 
responding to it in plan, did not become a 
fclnnyUj or sanctuary of the gods, until it 
had been consecrated by the pout tft res. 
{Sec Dkdicatio.) 

As, however, there were fana which were 
not templaj o.g. all circular buildings, so 
there were templa which were not fana. 
Of this sort \Vere the places where public 
afiaias were transacted, such as the rostra. 
in the Forum, the places where the c6m\t\a 
met or the Senate assembled, and even tin 
city of Rome itself. The sanctuaries of 
the gods were designed as templa if they 
wore intended to servo for meetings of 
the Senate, and if the form of worship 
prescribed for such sanctuaries were ap- 
propriate to the definition of a templum, 

Tennes (or Tenes\ son of Gyciius {(pv.j 
2), He (with his sister Homithea) was 
thrown b}^ his father in a chest into the 
sea, in consequence of the slanderous 
.accusations brought against him by his 
stepmother. He was borne, however, by 
the waves to the island of T^nedos (so 
named from him), where he became king. 
He was afterwards reconciled to his 
father, and fell, with him, by the hand of 
Achilles, when the father and son, as allies 
of the Trojans, were opposing the landing 
of the Greeks on the shores of Asia. 

Tensa. The chariot used for processions, 
or for the gods at the Circensian games. 
{See Chariots.) 

Tdpfdarium. A tepid bath-room. {See 
Baths.) ♦ 
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TSrSbra. A military engine for boring 
into the walls of a besieged town. (See 
Ariks.) 

Tfirentianus Maurus. A Latin gram- 
marian, born in Mauritania. At the close 
ol tlie 3rd century b.c. he Avrote a didactic 
poem on prosody and metre, composed in 
the most varied forms of verse (De Litfcrls, 
Sj/ll(ib7Sj Mefrls), The estimation in which 
he was held by later grammarians is proved 
by tJieir frequent quotations from him. 

T6rentini Ludi. See Sjeculares Lupi. 

Tfirentius. (1) Publius Tl^rentius Afer 
(or the Afri(iaii). A celebrated Roman 
comic poet. He was born in Carthago about 
18;.) ii.c., and came to Rome as a slave in the 
j)ossession of the senator Terentius LCicanus, 
who, on account of his promising talents 
and handsome person, gave him a good 
education and set him free. As early as 
166, on the recommendation of the poet 
Ciecjlius Statius, ho produced his first play, 
the Maiden of Andrds (Andrla)^ which met 
with great success. He succeeded in win- 
ning the favour and friendship of the most 
distinguished men, such as the younger 
Scipio and La^lins. He was loss successful 
with his n(‘xt piece. The Mother-in-Law 
(llerjjm)^ which came out in the following 
year, and was without doubt his feeblest 
production. It was only on its third repre- 
sentation in 166 that it met withrany success. 
Meanwhile, in 163, two years after the first 
production of the Ilecyra, he ventured to 
appear before the public with a new piece, 
The Self-Tormentor (FTautonfnnOrCim^nbs), 
This was followed in 161 by the Eunuchus^ 
which was very warmly received, and by 
the Phormio. In 160, after bringing out 
another play. The Brothers (Adelphi)^ he 
went to CTrec.ee, where he died 159 b.c. 

Terence, like the other poets wiio wrote 
pallia f(e {see Comkdv, 2), borrowed from 
the older Greek poets, especially from 
Menander (only the llecyra and Phormio 
being taken from Apollodorus). This he 
did however with a c.ertain freedom ; and 
sometimes by fusing together similar 
Gieek compositions, and borrowing appro- 
})riate scenes from other poets, he managed 
to expand the simple jilot of the Greek 
original. Evidently of a refined mind, he 
had no taste for the lively realism of a 
Plautus. On the contrary, he aimed at 
artistic correc.tno.ss of plot, delicate deli- 
neation of character, and elegance of form. 
He had nothifig of the vivacity, force, and 
wit of Plautus, and fell far behind Menander 
in freshness and vigour, for which reason 


Caesar pertinently called him Menander’s 
j half [o dlmidldte Menander^ quoted by 
! Suetonius in his life of Terence]. 

' In his style, although a foreigner, he 
j caught the refined tone of Roman society 
I so successfully as to cause his detractors to 
j maintain that he had been assisted in his 
I compositions by his noble patrons, a reproach 
from which he does not entirely exonerate 
himself in the prologue to the Adel phi. 
His Avorks do not a])pear to have main- 
tained their reputation on the stage Avith 
the public at large for any length of time 
after his death. They have, nevertheless, 
remained for all time the favourite litera- 
ture of cultivated readers. Ancient critics 
also made them a subject of study, and 
wrote many commentaries on them. We 
still possess the important commentary by 
iElIus Donatus, belonging to the middle 
of the 4th century A.i)., as well as the less 
valuable one by Eugraphius of the 10th 
century, when Terence was (as for some 
time previously) a favourite text-book. 
Those have come down to us besides the 
didascdllai (q.v.) to the several pieces, 
and the metrical arguments by Sulyuclus 
Apollfnaris. 

(2) Publius Terentim Varro At acinus. A 
Roman poet, born 82 B.C. by the river Atax 
in Gallia Narbonensis; he died before 36 b.c. 
According to an ancient authority, ho only 
began to study Greek literature in his 35th 
year. Accordingly his satires on the model 
of Lucillus, and his epic poem on Cmsar’s 
war with the Sequilni (Bellum Sequdnlcum) 
must belong to his earlier years. Ho after- 
wards folloAved the fashion of imitating the 
Alexandrian School, which was just coming 
into vogue, and composed, besides elegies 
and didactic poems after Greek models, his 
epic poem, entitled the Argonautw.., in four 
books, a free imitation of the Argunautlea 
by Apollonius RhSdIus. This masterpiece, 
which has been much praised by later poets, 
and of which (as of his poems in general 
only scattered fragments renmin, appears 
to have been the most remarkable produo 
tion in the domain of narrative epic poetry 
betAveen the ime of Ennius and that of 
Vergil. 

(3) Marcus Terentius Varro RP(ltlnus(\.o, 
a native of Reate in the Sabine territory). 
The most learned of the Romans; born 116 b.c. 
of an ancient senatorial family. He devoted 
himself to study at an early age, under the 
direction chiefly of the learned antiquarian 
and philologist ^Ellus Stilo, Avithout hoAV- 
ever withdrawing from public life either 
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in time of peace or war. He held the public 
offices of tribune, curule aedile, and praetor. 
In 67 he was lieutenant to Pompey in the 
war against the pirates ; in 49 he again 
held a command under Pompey in the 
province of Spain beyond the Iberns, but 
was taken prisoner by Cajsar after the 
capitulation of llerda. Although he after- 
wards rejoined Pompey, Caesar receiiied 
him into favour, and he returned to Rome 
in 4G B.C., where he is said to have had the 
superintendence of the grejit library which 
Caesar destined for the public use. In spite 
of his abstaining henceforward from taking 
any active part in public affairs, he was 
proscribed by Antony in 43, and only nar- 
rowly escaped with his life. Pardoned by 
Octavianus, he lived till the year 27, full 
of vigour and literary activity to the last. 

Varro^s learning comprised all the })ro- 
vinces of literature known at that time, 
and in productivity he was equalled by no 
Romans, and only a few Greeks. According 
to his own statement, he had composed 490 
books before his 78th year; the total number 
of his works, either in prose or verse, theo- 
retical or practical, exceeded 70, in more 
than 600 books. Of these, the three books 
on agriculture {RSrim Mustic&rum Libri\ 
written in the form of a dialogue in his 
80th year, in which he treats the subject ex- 
haustively, drawing from his own experience 
aa weW as from more ancient sources, are 
\\ie on\^ ones that have been completely 
preserveSi, further, ol the original 25 
books on the Latin language (J)^ Lingua 
Mtlna) dedicated to CVesar, in which he 
ifystematically treats, under the head of ety- 
mology, inflexions and syntax, only books 
V— jr exist, in a mutilated condition. This 
work was followed by a number of other 
grammatical writings. It is only through 
a series of extant titles of bis works that 
we know of his liter? ry and historical 
studies, . which were esjwicially directed to 
dramatic poetry, and in particular to the 
comedies of Plautus, as well as of his re- 
sear cbes into the history and antiquities of 
his own nation. His principal work, of 
which much use has heen made by later 
writers, the Antlqultdt^a H^rum Hatnana- 
rum et Dlvlndrum, in 41 books. This 
was the most important of his writings 
on these subjects, as it gave a complete 
account of the political and religious life of 
the Romans from^the earliest times. The 
15 books, entitled Imagines or Hehdbmad^Sy 
published about B.c. 39, contained 700 por- 
traits of celebrated Greeks and Romans, 


in sets of seven in each group, with epi- 
grams written beneath thorn. His nine 
Disi'lpllnanim Libri gave an encyclo- 
paedia of the arts pertaining to general 
culture (grammar, dialectics, rhetoric, geo- 
metry, arithmetic, astronomy, music, archi- 
tecture, medicine). His 76 Libri IJigistbrlci 
included shorter ])opular treatises of a his- 
torical and philosophical nature, described 
by titles appropriate to their contents, bor- 
rowed from the names of well-known persons 
(e.g. Slsenna dr Jlistorul). Among Varro’s 
numerous and varied poetical works we will 
only mention, as the most original, the 
150 books of Menippeaii Satires {Saturu 
Menippfix), which were completed before 
45 B.C., a species of composition which he in- 
troduced into Roman literature in imitation 
of the Cynic Menippns of Gadara. In these 
Satires, written alternately in prose and 
different kinds of verse, he treats of philo- 
sophical questions, especially those relating 
to morality, science, etc., chiefly with the 
view of exposing the failings of the age. 
Only a number of titles and fragments of 
this work have been preserved. ^ 

(4) Quintus Terentius Scaurus, The most 
renowned Latin scholar and critic of the time 
of Hadrian (117-138 A.D.), commentator on 
Plautus and Vergil, and author of treatises 
on Latin grammar and poetry. A small 
work, De Ovt/ibgrdpMa, of some value for 
the history of the Latin language, bears his 
name [hut is probably not written by this 
Scaurus]. 

Tereus. King of Daulis, husband of 
Pr5cne (q.v.). 

Tergiversatlo. The Roman term for the 
dereliction of duty involved in a legal 
prosecution being dropped hy the prosecutor. 
fjnder Nero this offence was punished by 
fines and disgrace {infdmla). 

Terminus, The Roman god of bounds, 
under whose special protection were the 
stones {termini) which marked boundaries. 
The regulations respecting these stones and 
the religious customs and institutions con- 
nected with them went back to the time 
of king Niima. At the setting of such a 
' stone every one living near the boundary 
as.sembled ; and in their presence the hole 
prepared for the reception of the stone was 
watered with the blood of a sacrificial 
animal ; incense, field-produce, honey, and 
wine were sprinkled over it, and a victim 
sacrificed. The stone, anoint^ and decked 
with garlands and ribbons, was then placed 
upon the smouldering bones and pressed 
into the earth. Whoever pulled up the 
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stone was rnrsorl, together with his draught- 
cattle, and any one might kill him with 
impunity and without being defiled by his 
blood. In later times the punishment of 
fines was instituted instead. 

The festival of the Terniindita was cele- 
brated in Rome and in the country on the 
2.-3rd of February. The neighbours on 
either side of any boundary gathered round 
the landmark, with their wives, children, 
and servants ; and crowned it, each on his 
own side, with garlands, and offered cakes 
and bloodless sacrifices. In later times, 
however, a lamb, or sucking pig, was some- 
times slain, and the stone sprinkled with 
the blood, lastly, the whole neighbourhood 
joined in a general feast. A lamb was also 
sacrificed in the grove of Terminus, which 
was six Roman miles from Rome, near the 
ancient border of the town of Laurentum. 
On the Capitol there was a stone dedicated 
to Terntimis^ which had originally stood 
in the oj)en air, but when the temple of 
Jupiter was founded by the last king, Tar- 
qulnius Stlperbus, it was inclosed within 
the building, as the augurs would not allow 
it tolbe removed. 

Terpander (Gr. Terpandrds). A Greek 
poet and musician, a native of Antissa in 
Lesbds. He is the true founder of Greek 
classical music, and also of lyric poetry, 
both JEplian and Dorian. Her was the first 
to clothe in artistic form the kind of choral 
song, called ndmds, used at the festivals of 
Apollo ; he also introduced other important 
innovations into music. He is sometimes 
erroneously described as having added three 
strings to the original lyre of four strings 
(Strabo, p. 618] ; but it is more probable 
that the lyre of seven strings was already 
in existence in his own time [Aristotle, 
Prohl.j xix 32]. The principal scene of his 
labours was Sparta, whither he had been 
summoned by order of the Delphic oracle to 
quell a disturbance amongst tlie people. It 
was at Sparta that he reduced to order the 
music of the Dorians. It was here too 
that he won the prize at the musical com- 
petition at the Carneia. Between 672 and 
648 B.c. he carried off tiie prize four times 
in succession at the Pythian games in 
Delphi. Only a few verses of his own 
poems are extant. 

Terpslchdre. The Muse of dancing. {See 
Muses.) 

Tertullianus ( Quintus Septinilus Florens). 
One of the most important of the Latin 
Fathers. He was born at Carthage of 
pagan parents about 160 A.D., and died 


about 230. After receiving a careful 
education iu rhetoric and jurisprudence 
(and probably practising as a lawyer), 
he embraced Christianity, and became a 
presbyter in his native town. After de- 
fending Christianity against paganism, he 
joined the ascetic and fanatic sect of tlie 
Montanists, and became their chaiiij)ion 
a^inst the Church. His writings retlect 
with faithfulness his general ability ; his 
rhetorical training and legal subtlety ; his 
nigged, combative, and passionate character ; 
and his lively aiid often impetuous imagina- 
tion. They are written in the colloquial 
language of his time, which had many points 
of close contact with that spoken by the 
lower classes. His literary activity, which 
extended over a considerable length of time, 
was at its height in the reigns of Sfiverus 
and Caracalla. His Apoldgia, written about 
198, holds the foromost place amongst his 
works. It is one of his earliest writings, 
and was addressed to the provincial gover- 
nors of the Roman empire, in defence of 
Christianity, during a time of bitter perse- 
cution. 

Tessera {Latin). (1) A die {see Dick). 
Also (2) a ticket of admission to the 
theatre {q.v.j II). 

Testudd (Lat. ; Gr. ** tortoise- 

shelV^). The general designation for dif- 
ferent kinds of sheds for the protection of 
soldiers engaged in a siege. (See cut 2 under 
Sieges.) 

Xethjf^B, wife of OegSnus (q.v.), 

Tetradrachmdn. A Greek silver coin 
equivalent to four drachmee {see Coinage). 

Tdtr&ldgla. The Athenian term given to 
the group of four plays which the poets 
produced in rivalry with each other at the 
dramatic contests held at the feast of 
Dionysus. After the introduction of the 
satyric drama, this, or a drama of a com- 
paratively cheerful character (such as the 
Alcestis of Euripides), formed the fourth 
piece of three tragedies or of a trilogy. 
By a tetralogy is more particularly meant 
such a group of four dramas as had be- 
longed to the same cycle of myths, and 
had thus formed a connected whole. Of 
such a kind were the tetralogies of Aeschylus. 
It is doubtful, however, whether he found 
this type of connected tetralogy already 
in use, or was the first to introduce it. 
Sophocles abolished the connexion between 
the several pieces, and Euripides followed 
his example. A complete tetralogy is 
not extant, although a trilogy exists in 
the Oresteia of ffCschylus, consisting of 
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the tragedies Agc^memndny ChoPphora^ and 
Emiien'fdPs j the satyric play appended to 
it was the Proteus. 

Tetrarch (Grr. tetrarchPs). Properly the 
ruler of one of the four })arts of a district 
divided into four governments. Also the 
title of a petty prince, like the rulers in 
those provinces of Asia which were allowe<l 
by Rome to retain a certain independeiKM^ 

Teucer (Gr. Tcukros). (1) A son of ^a- 
mander and the Nymph Idsea; the most 
ancient king of Tro}', from whom the people 
were called Teucri. According to another 
legend, he, with Scamander, was driven by 
famine from Crete, and found refuge with 
Dard^nus ; while another version of the 
story describes Dardanus as having been 
received by Teucer. 

(2) A son of TSlamon of Salarals (thus 
named from his descent from Hesidne, the 
Teucrian king’s daughter) ; half-brother of 
Ajax. He was the best archer amongst 
the Greeks before Troy. On his return 
from the war, accused by his father of par- 
ticipation in his brother’s murder, and 
banished from the country, he sought a new 
home in Cyprus, by the advice of Apollo, 
where Belus of Sidon, in return for assis- 
tance rendered him in war, made over to 
him the government, and he founded the 
town of Salami s. After his father’s death, 
it is said that he returned to his native 
town of Salamis, but was driven away by 
his nephew and went to Spain. 

Thd.ld.mU8. The Greek term for a com- 
modious room in a house, and especially the 
nuptial chamber. {See House.) 

Thdlid (Gr. Thdleid). (1) One of the 
Graces. {See Charites.) 

(2) The Muse of dancing and pastoral 
poetry. (See Muses.) 

Thalld. Goddess of flowers, who presided 
over spring. (See HorjK.) 

Th&mjtris, A Thracian bard, mentioned 
by Homer [H. ii 595], son of Philainmon 
and the Nymph ArgiOpe. He boasted that 
he could rival the Muses, and was therefore 
deprived by them of sight and voice, and | 
the power of playing the lute. According 
to later legends, he expiated his arrogance 
by being punished in Hfides. 

Thdndtds. The Greek personification of 
death. (See Death.) 

Thargdlld. The principal feast of Apollo 
in Athens, held on the seventh day of Thar- 
gelidn (May-June), the birthday of the god. 
Originally it was connected with the ripen- 
ing of the field produce. A procession was 
formed, and the first fruits of the year were 


offered to Apollo, together with Art^mia 
and the Horn*. It was at the same time an 
expiatory feast, at which a peculiar propi- 
tiatory sacrifice was offered, which was to 
purify the State from all guilt, and avert 
the wrath of the god, lest he should exer- 
cise his avenging and destroying power 
in burning up the harvest with parching 
heat, and in visiting the people with pesti- 
lence. Two persons, condemned to death, 
a man and a woman, as representatives 
of the male and female population, were led 
about with a garland of figs round their 
necks to the sound of flutes and singing, 
and scourged with seaweed and with the 
branches of a fig tree. They were then 
sacrificed at a certain spot on the sea- 
shore, their bodies burned, and the ashes 
cast into the sea. In later times they seem 
to have been contented with throwing the 
expiator}" victims from a height into the 
sea, catching them as they fell, and banish- 
ing them from the country. Besides tliese 
sacrifices, festal processions and choral 
contests between men and boys took place. 
At the same time the great feast of j^ollo 
was probably held at Delds, to whicn the 
Athenians sent a sacred embassy in the 
ancient ship in which Theseus is said to 
have sailed to Crete, and which was always 
kept in repair. 

Thaumas. *Son of Pontus and Gaea, hus- 
band of Electra, one of the^Oc6S,nides, and 
father of the Harpies and Iris. 

Th^ano. The pretended wife of Pytha- 
goras the philosopher Seven extant letters 
on jealousy, on the education of children, 
the management of a household, etc., are 
attributed to her. 

Theatre. 

(I) 77ie Greek Theatre. 

The Greek theatre was originally in- 
tended for the performance of dithyrainbic 
choruses at the feast of Dionysus. (See 
ViTiiYRAMDOS.) From the first it consisted 
of two principal parts : (a) the circular 
dancing-place, orchestra, with the altar 
(thyvielP) of the god in the centre; and 
(b) the place for the spectators, or the 
thPdtrdn proper. The theatron was in the 
form of a segment of a circle, greater than 
a semi-circle, with the seats rising above 
one another in concentric tiers (see fig. 
1). The seats were almost always cut 
in the slope of a hill. [There are ex- 
ceptions to this rule at M6g2.l6p6lls and 
MantTneia, where there is an artificial 
substructure.] When the dithyrambic 
j choruses had developed into the drama, a 
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etriicture called the ski^nP (Lat. sccnna) was having “ built the theatre.] The remains 

added, with a stage for dramatic represen- of this theatre have been exposed to view 

tations. It was erected on the side of the since the excavations of 1862. [Further 

orchestra away from the spectators, and at excavations in the direction of the stage 

such a height and distance as to allow of buildings were made in 1877 and 1886. 


Thtatron. 



ShenS. 

(1) PLAN OF A OREKK THEATRE. 


the stage being in full view from every 
part of the theatre. 

The first stone theatre was that built at 
Athens, the home of the Greek drama ; and 
the theatres in every part of the Hellenic 
world were constructed on the same general 
principles. It is said that at a performance 
about 496 B.C., when iEschylus, Pratinas, 
and Choerllus wore competitors, the wooden 
scaffolding on which the spectators were 
standing broke down ; and that it was 
accordingly r^olved to construct a theatre 
of stone instead [Suidas, s.v, Pratinas]. The 
building was near the east end of the 
southern slope of the Acrdpdlls ; and in its 
construction partial use was made of the 
rock against which it rested. It was not, 
however, completed until between 340 and 
330 B.C., when Athens was under the finan- 
cial administration of Lycurgus. [Cp, in- 
scription in Corp, Inscr, Att ii 176, or Hicks, 
Mamial of Greek Historical Inscriptions^ 
Ko. 128; Pseudo-Plutarch, Lives of the Ten 
Orators^ p. 841 c; Pausanias, i 29 § 16. 
All these authorities speak of Lycurgus as 
having ** completed ’’ the theatre. It is 
HypSrides alone (Fragm. 139 Sauppe), 
who, in a speech on behalf of the children 
of Lycurgus, rhetorically describes him as 


' [In connexion with these last excavations a 
theory was started by Dr. Dorpfeld, of the Ger- 
man School of Arch'deology at Athens. Accord- 
ing to his view, (1) the sacred precinct called 
the Lenaidn contained in the 5th century b.c. 
no permanent building for dramatic purposes, 
but only two temples, the older dating from the 
time of Pisistratus, and close to it a circular 
orchestra, seventy -eight fecit in diameter. Ando- 
cldes. He Mysieriis^ § 38, speaks _of certain con- 
spirators descending “ from tlui Odeum into the 
orchestra^’* not the theatron ; and in Aristophanes 
the word theatron is applied to the audUorium 
alone. (2) The first permanent building was 
completed by Lycurgus in 3;10 b.c., and consisted 
of a stone wall sixty-live feet seven inches long, 
with two wings rising like towers on either side. 
Behind the wall was an oblong room for the 
actors, and in front of the wall to the north there 
was a new orchestra. Rows of seats were con- 
structed at the same time *, but at present there 
was no raised stage. (3) At some later date there 
was built a permanent proscenium of stone, ten 
or twelve feet high. (4) Under Claudius (the 
** Nero” of the inscription on the hyj)oscenium) the 
orchestra received its pavement of marble, and 
about this time the stage was raised. (5) In the 
3rd century a.d., onti PhaHlrus, whose name ap- 
pears on the inscription on the hyposceniuvi^ 
erected a new stage in front of the older one. 
To this period, in other words to Romish times, 
belongs also the continnous stone balustrade 
separating the auditorium from the orchestra. 

On the other hand, it has been observed (1) that 
B.c. 330 is a very late date for the Athenians to 
have erected their earliest stone theatre. (2) The 
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With the spread of dramatic represoiita- parallel tiers of seats were so[)a rated by one 
tions stone theatres were built in every or more broad passa^ijes runTiin<:^ from end 
part of the Hellenic world; and, shortly - to end, and horizontally dividiiii^ the tiers 
after the time of Alexander the Great, they into several zones; these passages were 
wore practically universal. It has ])eon , called dimomfitci (Lat. priPCinctlCmrs), The 
estimated that the theatre at Athens had ' seats were also divided vertically by stairs 
room for 27,5(X) persons [Zcifachrift filr j radiating from below, and intersecting the 
bildrnde Kmistj xiii p. 202]. Plato is only diazomata at right angles. The wedge- 
using round numbers when he speaks of a | like blocks thus formed wore called ker- 
play of Agathon having been witnessed oy | kWs (Eat. rnnei). The number of the 
BOjlXK) spectators [Sytnp. 175 e]. Among stairs varies according to the size of the 
other large theatnis may bo moutioned, in theatre. In the theatre at Athens there 
Greece, those of Megalopolis, Sparta, and are foiirtoeii, giving acce.ss to thirteen 
Epidaurus ; in Sicily, that of Syracuse; in . blocks of scats. [The audience were pro- 
Asia Minor, those of Ephesus and Miletus, bably arranged according to their resj)e(> 
There were also large theatres in Crete, tivo tribes, and the number of the tribes 
[Among other theatres of Greek origin, was raised in later times from ten to twelve 


remains of which are still in existence, are 
the following^ in 6Vcccc, at the Peirfous, 
at Tlioricns, Ordpus, Sicjon, Argos, Man- 
tiiuMa, Rliiniassa and Drainyssns in Epirus, 
and in Mel6s and Ddlds. In >S7c//?/, at Aerse, 
Tyndaris, TaurdmeniSn, and Segesta (tig. 3). 
In Asia Minor ^ at As])endus, Perge, and 
Side in Pamjdiylia ; Myra, Pitrin'i, and Tal- 
missns in Lycia; lassos in Caria ; Assds 
and Pergamdn in Mysia; and Hlerapdlfs 
and Aizani in Phrygia.] 

It is estimated that in the theatre at 
Athens the Sj)ace assigned to each spectator 
was about thirteen inches in breadth ; the 
depth of the seat was sufficient to allow room 
behind for the feet of the spectator sitting 
immediately above. To facilitate access to 
the various parts of the auditorium^ the 

erection of a wooden structure, including a vast 
number of seats, twice a year, or the keeping 
of such structure in repair, would have been a 
troublesome task, (3) The evidence from litera- 
ture in favour of wooden seats is inconclusive, 
Aristophanes (Theam, 895) and Crfttlnus (Froftm* I 
JneerL 51) speak of ikrid or “benchefi”; but this 
may he only a survival of the older term when it 
was no longer strictly acc urate. (4) The er idence 
already quoted as to Lycurgus is on the whole in 
favour of his having completed s structure that 


or thirteen.] In the Greek theatre the 
normal mimhor of the stairs was even; in 
the Roman it was usually uneven. They 
either ascend straight throughout the whofe 
building, or are differently arranged in the 
several zones of seats. [Thus, in the 
theatre at Epidaurus, designed by P5K^- 
i clitus the younger, there are twelve ker- 
kides in the lower zone, and twenty-two in 
the upper; only eleven flights of stairs 
ascending straight from the lowest to the 
highest part of the nuditorium.] 

In the Athenian theatre, the front row 
of seats, which was the nearest to the 
orchestra^ consisted of sixty-seven marble 
stalls ; forty-five of these were re- 
served for priests and other ministers of 
religion, and the rest for the officials of 
the State. The central seat in this row 
was reserved for the priest of Dionysus. 
The right of occupying a reserved seat in 
one of the front rows was called prOSdrid 
[Aristophanes, Eq. 675, 702, 14051, * and it 
was in this part of the theatre tnat seats 
were provided for public benefactors, for 
the strdtSgif for the orphans of those who 
had fallen in war [Machines, Ctes, 174], 


' and for ambassadors foj^i^n states 

wall supporting the rows of stone seats on either [Demosthenes, De Cor. 28J. The judges oi 
side is built with enormous blocks of conglotne- the dramatic competitions sat together m 


rate, hidden by a thin wall of the finest pOrdt 
limestone. It is this conglomerate which is 
understood to be one of the grounds on which Dr. 
DOipfeld assign-s a late date to the sinwture. 
But (as observed by Professor Middleton in cor- 
roboTUtion of a paper reatJ by Prof, Jebb to the 
abov«> the point ine of the blocks is all 

drafted ” inaBonry,and all the joints are inark*d 
with a shallow gproove, and the whole face dressed 
with a very broad chisel parted into fourteen teeth j 
just as in the walls of CTmOn. For this reason / 
Prof. Middleton holds that the auditorium belongs 
to the middle of the 6th century, while the per- | 
ruauent Hta^e b\iildim£S niiy b« ttssiyiiied to the ! 
tVukf*, l.ycuTguH. Adliuc nuh iudice Hh est.] ' 


a body, and -wottU natnraWy bave 
the best places assigned to them, whin 
the front row were placed a numter o 
inferior priests and priestesses, w « 
' not known bow the rest of the spec 
were arranged, but it is probable that 
members of each tribe sat in the same p^r 
of the theatre. The tickets of admission 
discovered in Attica are of two kinds : (a) 
ordinary leaden tokens about the size of 
either a florin or (more frequently) a six- 
penny-bit, with Dionysus or a mask on 
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f.lie obverse, and the name or nunibor of a 
tribe on the reverse ; (h) counters of bone or 
ivory, about the size of Jialf-a-crown, with a 
head on one side, and on the other a (Iroek 
or i^oinau numeral — never higher than xv 
(li^. 2 ). The latter were for t lie use of persons 
enjoyino- tlie ri^ht of provdvin^ and belong to 
the Uoiiiaii pe riod (Jhmndorfs Bvltrflge^ p.;5() 
IF; Haunieistor’s DcnknMer^ ligs. 1888-5). 
Tlie price of a ticket was two obols (about 
3^^.) ; and, in the case of ])oorer (utizens, this 
payment was made out of the thcoric fund. 



(2) * IVOIIV TICKET. 

With hoad of CioruiM. 
((Tonyicnbach ('ollection, Smyrna.) 


Women were generally present at the 
performance of tragedies ; but from that of 
comedies tliose of the liigher classes usually 
stayed away. In the 5th century, the 
women sat in a separate part of the theatre 
(Aristophanes, 7 Vfit* 064); at the back, accord- 
ing to Pollux (ix. 44); and \Yith the resi- 
dent aliens behind them. Boys were admitted 
(Plato, LawSj 058 c); slaves probably not. 
The provision against sun and rain custom ary 
in the Roman theatre was unknown to the 
ancient Greeks. [Those who could afford 
it brought cushions and carpets to sit on 
(.dCschines, 76 ; Fals. Leg, 111). By 
command of the oracle at Delphi, all the 
spectators wore wreaths of bay leaves in 
honour of Dionysus (Demosthenes, Meid, 52).] 
The orchestra was considerably below the 
level of the stage. [In the theatre at Epi- 
daiirus, the stage is almost exactly twelve 
feet high ; in that of Megalopolis, excavated 
in 1890, the height is about six feet.] The 
chorus entered the orchestra by means of 
passages {pdrddoi) on either side of the 
stage. These also gave access to the 

audience, who came in by the orchestra^ 
and thence mounted the flights of steps 
leading to the seats assigned them. The 
orchestra was connected with the stage by 
means of stops, by which the chorus 
ascended on the rare occasions when the 
action of the play involved their presence 
on the stage [e.g, Sophocles, Col. 

85G-7 ; Aristophanes, JEi/. 490-4 ; cp, 
D. c. A. 


Aehnvn. 824-7, .Ir. 358-4(X). But, as a 
^ general rule, tlio chorus I’emained in tlie 
I orchestra^ at a lower level than tlie stage), 
i Strict!}' speaking, it was only the 

decorated wall at tlie back of the stage 
that was called the skPne (lit. “booth”). 
The same name was, however, given to 
the stage-buildings, and (far more fre- 
quently) to the stage on which the actors 
performed. Th(‘- iiiort*. distinctive designa- 
tion for the stage is prosccninvi (Gr. 
/)rdskrnion^ “the space in front of the 
skenPf ov liooth or logeion (“the speak- 
ing-place”).^ It is also called okrlhan 

' (Tlie ordinary view that the actors occupied 
a narniw raised stai^e txhind the archest j'a was 
first attacked by ilopken, J)e Theatro Attica swculi 
a. (^hr. ijuinti (Bonn, 188-i), who is supported by 
Dr. I>i>rpfeld. It i.s true tliat the stage-build iu^s 
excavated at Epidaurus are. twelve feet higher 
than the archestra, but these buildings are re- 
gar<led by Dr. Durpfeld as the background of the 
actors’ stage, partly because tliere are no steps 
leadingdown to tb(? orchestra. On the other hand, 
(1) Vitruvius, V 7, tolls us that the Greek stage 
was from ten to twelve feet liigh, but narrower 
than tlie Roman. (2) The theatre of Epidaurus 
may possibly have been provided with w'oodiui 
steps ; Dr. Diirpfeld liimself (Berlin Bhilai. 
Wesdienschriffy 1890, p. 1434) S(‘(’S no objeetion to 
ascribing its proscenium to the 3rd or 2nd centurv 
n.c. 4'lie lieight of its stage, twelve feet, corre- 
sponds to that given by Vitruvius as character 
istie of tlie Greek theatre. (3) Several passages 
of Aristophanes inq^ly that the actors were on a 
higher level than the chorus (Efj. 149, c. schol. ; 
Vesp. 1341, 1514; Av. 175-8, 268). (4) The use ot 

step.s to connect the orchestra with the stage i-^ 
attested by a writer in the earlier part of tlie 
3rd century n.c., Athemeus, the author of a work 
oil engines of war, A/ec/i., p. 29 (ed. Wescher), who 
compares certain ladders used in sieges to those 
“placed in theatres again.st jyroscenia for the 
actors” (cp. Pollux iv 127). (5) Such steps mav 
be seen on vases of Southern Italy, beginning with 
the 3rd century, representing comic scenes (e //. 
Baumeister, figs. 902 and 1828 » British Mus. F 101 : 
Schreiber’s Bilderatlasj I, v 11, 13; Heydemann 
in Jahrh. des Deutsch. ArchUol. Inst. 1886. p. 260). 

(6) The use of ept tes skf7ieSj “ upon the skPneB in 
Aristotle’s Poetics^ implies something raised above 
the level of the ground (Classical Review y v^l ). 

(7) In the summer of 1893 an inscription was 
found in the theatre at Delos identifying the pro- 
scenium with the loyeiatt. The theati-es at Mag- 
nesia and Tralles have also been excavated. At 
Tralles there is a double flight of steps leading up 
from the orchestra to the front of the proscenium, 
ten or twelve feet high. In spite of tlie steps, the 
pro,Hce7iiu7n is explained by Dr. Dflrpfeld as merely 
a background for the actors in the orchestra. At 
Magnesia he accepts it as a true stage tc*n feet 
in height, but he ascribes it to Roman times 
(Mittheilungeny xviii 410: xix 86; Journ. Hellenic 
Studies, 1894, p. 230). The evidence from the 
theatro at Megalopolis may ho regardetl as incon- 
clusive (Class. Rev. v 281, and Thcavations at 
Megalopolis, 18J>2, p. 91). Cp. Am. Journ. of Fhilol. 
xiv 68, 198, 273.] 
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[Plato, Symp, 194 b] or hrma [Plntarcli, 
Phocion 34, and insci'i})tion on tlu* 
hyposcvnmm of the theatre at Athens). 
On either side of the 'prosvcniiim Wfio 
wings, called wliich, together 

with the space behind the real skcn^, served 
as dressing-rooms for the actors, and 
store-rooms for the costumes and machinery. 
The name of hyposcenium was given to 
the hollow space beneath the floor of the 
stage, and also to the lower wall adorinul 
with pillars and statues facing the 
orchestra. A flight of steps leading out 
upon the stage from underneath was 
occasionally used for bringing gho.sts and 
spectres upon the stage. The}^ were 
called “ Charon’s steps ” [Pollux, iv 132]. 

The scenery was very simple. Like many 
other things connected with the stage, it 
is said to have been first introduced bj’ 


ATJIE. 

: to the right of the audience repr<\sented 
views in the immediate neighbourhood of 
i the city where the scene of the action is 
I laid. The periaktos to the loft repn*souted 
' a more distant eonntry. In correspondoneo 

* with this, the entrance to the right of the 
audience was reserved for actoi*s coming 
from the immediate nciglibourhood ; wliilc 
that to the left was for tho.se w1k» came 
from a distance IPollux, iv 126; Vitj uvius^ 
V 6; Servius on Vergil, Gcory. iii 21]. In 
connexion with the action of the play, 
accessories, such as altars, statues, and 

j tombs, were introduced when necessary. 

* There is no din‘ct evidence for a dro[) cur- 
tain in the Greek theatre. 

Machinerj’ of various kinds was ttsod to 
j imitate thunder and lightning. For the 
j former, casks filled wdth pebbles were sent 
rolling down bronze surfaces [Pollux, iv 



(3) THE THEATRE AT SKGKSTA. 
(As rcst<nfd by Strack ) 


^.schylus [Vitruvius, vii 11]; but 

we have bettor authority for ascribing its 
introduction to Sophocles [Aristotle, Pod. 
iv 16]. The first painter of stage scenery 
{skendgrdphXa) is said to have been Aga- 
tharchus [Vitruvius f.c.]. The principal 
decoration consisted of a light and movable 
screen placed in front of the wall at the back 
of the stage. On this screen was painted the 
scene of the play. In tragedy, it was usually 
the front of a king’s palace, with three 
doors. The interior of a house was never 
represented by means of painted scenery, 
but only by means of the mechanical device 
call the ekkykUma. Towards the fore- 
ground of the stage, on each side, there 
was a revolving stand of three side-scenes, 
called a p^rlaktds ^ — a contrivance which 
allowed of the scenery at either or both 
ends of the stage being changed without 
changing the background. The periaktos 


130]. There were also contrivances for 
making persons appear or disappear in the 
air [ib. 132]. But of these we know hardly 
anything except the names by wliich they 
were de.signated. In order to make the 
actor’s voice more audible at a distance, 
vessels of bronze of different tones were 
sometimes suspended in niches in various 
}»arts of the auditorium [Vitruv. i 1,9; v 5. 
Niches of this kind have been observed in the 
remains of the theatre at Aizani in Phrygia, 
at GSrS-sa in the Di^cdpdlis, and in Crete.} 
Theatres were frequently used for public 
purposes unconnected with the drama. At 
Athens the custom of using the theatre for 
assemblies of the people prevailed from the 
middle of the 3rd century b.c. 

. ^ represents the theatre of Sfigesta 

in Sicily [situated near the crest of a hill. 
The lower part of the auditorium is in 
nearly perfect preservation. The structure 
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is Greek, but the stage-bnildin^s were | was enclosed by the cat'm, contained places 
idtered in Roman times]. j for spectators; these were, at lirst, reserved 

[For furtlK^r details, see A. Miiller, Die i exclusively for the senators; foreign am- 
(a riccfiiticficii BiUtnc}mlfcrthamci\ or bassadors whom it was wished to honour 

A. E. Haigh, The Attic Theatre^ 18811.] were afterwards admitted to them. The 

most distinguished places were the two 
(II) The Roman Theatre. balconies over the entrances to the orchestra, 

In Rome, where dramatic rejn'esentations, on the right and left side of the stage ; in 
in the strict- sense of the term, were not one of these sat the giver of the entertain- 

given until 240 B.C., a wooden stage was ment and the emperor, in the other tlie 

erected in the Circus for each ])erformance, empress and the Vestal Virgins. Places of 

and taken down again. The place for the dignity were also assigned to magistrates 

spectators was a space surrounded by a and priests, probably on the p6dlum^ or the 

wooden barrier, within which the public space in front of the lowest row of seats, 

stood and looked on in a promiscuous mass, where tliere was room for a few rows of 

It was not until 194 B.c. that a place was chairs. The first fourteen rows of the 

set apart for the senators nearest to the ordinary scats were, after 68 B.c., appro- 

stage, but witlioiit any fixed seats; those printed to the / after them came the 

who wanted to sit had to bring their own | general body of citizens, who were probably 
chairs; sometimes, b}^ order of the 
Senate, sitting was forbidden. In 154 
H.c. an attempt was made to build a 
permanent theatre with fixed seats ; 
but it had to be pulled down by 
order of the Senate. In 145 b.c., on 
the conquest of Greece, theatres pro- 
vided with scats after the Greek 
model were erected ; these, however, 
were only of wood, and served for 
one representation alone. Sucli was 
the splendid theatre built in §8 b.c. 
by the sedile iEinfllus Scaurus, con- 
taining, among other decorations, 

3,000 bronze statues, and provided 
with 80,000 seats. The first stone 



theatre was built by Pompey in 55 


B.C., a second one by Cornelius 

Balbus. 13 B.C., and in the same vear, G) * ground-plan op the theatre of marcellus. 


the one dedicated by Augustus to his 
nephew Marcell us, and called by his name, 
the ruins of which still exist (hg. 4). The 
first of those contained 17,500, the second 
11,510, and the third 20,000 seats. Besides 
tlieso, there were no other stone theatres 
in Rome; wooden theatres continued to be 
erected under the Empire. 

The Roman theatre differed from the 
Greek. In the first place, the a^iditoriam 
{cdv^a\ which was divided in the same way 
as in the Greek by horizontal passages and 
hy stairs (only into an uneven number 
of divisions), formed a semicircle only, 
with the front wall of the stage-building 
as its diameter, whilst in the Greek it was 
larger than a semicircle. Again, a covered 
colonnade ran round the highest story of 
the Roman theatre, the roof of which was 
of the same height as the highest part of 
the stage. The orchestra, moreover, which 


! arranged in the order of their *vibes ; in the 
up})er part of the edvea were the women, 
j who sat apart, in accordance with a decree 
I of Augustus (they had formerly sat with 
the men) ; the lowest classes were relegated 



(5) * BONE TICKET, POMPEII. 

(Denoting row 12, in the block name*! aftnr iE.<3chylus ; 
Ovorbeck, Pompeii, p. 160, ed. 1876.) 

to the highest tiers. Even children were 
admitted, only slaves being excluded. 
Admission was free, as was the case with 
all entertainments intended for the people. 



THEMIS — -thp:oclymenls. 


The tickets of admission {fcssrr(v) did not 
indicate any particular seat, but only tlie 
block of seats and the row in which it 
would bo found. An awning; could be 
drawn over the whole auditoriuin / it was 
suspended on masts whicli were made last 
to the external wall of the tlieatre. In 
order to cool the atmosphere, and prevent 
disagreeable odours, fragrant liquids (espe- 
cially water scented witii sadroii), were shot 
into the air, and fell in fine spray over the 
cxivva. 

The facade of the stage-building, the 
sccrncij consisted generally of three stories, 
and was richly decorated with architec- | 
ture and sculpture. The stage itself [jJid- | 
pitum) was raised five feet at tlie most ! 
above the orchestra, in order that the I 
spectators might easily overlook every parr I 
of it. It was considerably longer and 
wdder than the Greek stage, as in the 
Koman theatre there were nearly as many 
actors as parts, and the Romans were very 
fond of splendid stage-processions. There 
were two altars on the stage, one dedicated 
to Liber in remembrance of the Dionysian 
origin of the drama, the other to the god in 
whoso honour the play was held. 

With regard to the scenery, which cer- 
tainly cannot liave been introduced before 
99 B.C., and the scene-shifting, for which 
elaborate machinery of various kinds ex- 
isted, the Roman stage did not essentially 
differ from the Greek, except that it had a 
curtain. This, called aulatnm, was lowered 
at the beginning of the play, instead of 
being drawn up as with us, and it was not 
raised again until the end : there was also 
a smaller curtain, sJpdrlumj which served 
as a drop-scene. A portico was often built 
behind the stage to afford shelter to the 
spectators in bad weather. 

Thfimis. One of the Titan Tdes; daughter 
of Uranus and Gaea, and Ju])iter’s second 
wife after Metis ; mother of the Horse and 
Moerae (Lat. Parcce), She is the goddess 
who, with Jupiter, presides over law and 
oixier. She also reigns with him in Olym- 
pus as his trusted assessor and no longer 
as his wife ; she represents divine justice 
in all its relations to man. The rights of 
hospitality are especially under her pro- 
tection ; hence she is protector of the 
oppressed, and honoured in many towns 
as the saving goddess (Soteira), She also 
had the power of foretelling the future, and 
for this reason the Delphic oracle was in 
her possession for some time before it came 
into that of Apollo. She was especially 


honoured in Athens, Delphi, Thebes, Olym- 
pia, and Trav.en. In works of art, . lie is 
represented as a w'oman of comniamling 
and awe-inspiring presence, holding a pair 
of scales and a cornucopia j the symbol of 
the blessings of order. 

Thfimistius. A Greek rlietoriciau of 
Paphlagonia, who lived in the second half 
of the 4th century a.d., as teacher of 
philosophy and oratory at Constantinopke 
He was much honoured by his contciupo- 
rarics for his noble disposition and his 
learning and eloquence, which gained for 
him the name of Eiiphrdclcs^ or eloquent 
speaker. He was honoured with various 
marks of distinction by the emperors. 
Constantins made him a senator; Julian 
described him as the first philosopluu' of 
his ago ; Theodosius selected him as tutor 
to his sou Arcadius, and in !dS4 nominated 
him to the prefecture. He died about dSS. 

Thirty-four of his speeches have been 
pre.served, one of them in a [jatin trans- 
lation only. They are })artly philosophical 
and political, but principally eulogistic 
orations, either in compliment to or in 
memory of various emperors, composed in 
a clear, pleasant style, and valuable for the 
information they contain respecting con- 
temporary history. Besides tlieso, wo pos- 
sess four paraphrases by him of parts of 
Aristotle. 

ThSmisto. The third wife of Atlulmas 
{(J.v.)j who married lier under the impres- 
sion that his wife Ino was dead. When 
he heard, however, that Ino was living as a 
votary of Dionysus, in the ravines of Par- 
nassus, he secretly sent for her. Themisto, 
oil hearing this, determined, in revenge, to 
kill Ino^s children, and ordered a slave, 
who had lately come to tlie house, to dress 
her children in white and Ino^s in black, 
so that she might bo able to distinguish 
them in the night. But the slave, who 
was Ino herself, susj>ecting the evil inten- 
tion, exchanged the clothes. Themisto, in 
consequence, killed her own children, and, 
on becoming aware of her mistake, slew 
herself also. 

Th^xnistdg^nes. Of Syracuse, supposed 
(on inadequate grounds) to be the author of 
the which has come down to us 

under the name of X6n6ph6n 

Th^dcljfm^ntiB. Son of the soothsayer 
PClyphides, grandson of MSlampus. When 
a fugitive from Argos, for a murder which 
he had committed, he met with TelSm&chus 
in Pjdus, who succoured him and brought 
I him to Ithaca. By means of his inherited 
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^ift of prophecy, he here made known to 
Penrdopc the presence of Odysseus in the 
island, and warned the suitors of their 
fate. 

Th66critus. The founder and principal 
representative of Greek bucolic poetry, 
born about ^^25 n.c. in Syracuse, or (ac- 
cording to another account) in the island 
of Cos, pu[>il of the poet Phlletiis and 
friend of the poet Aratus. He lived 
alternately in Alexandria, at the court of 
Ptolemy II (F/ulddelphus), and in Sicily 
with lilero, whore he was much esteemed 
lor his poetical skill and relinemeiit. He 
died about 267. Besides a number of 
epigrams, thirt 3 ^-two poems, some of con- 
siderable length, known as idylls, have come 
down to us. Some of these are probably 
spurious. Those that are undoubtedly 
genuine are of great poetical merit. They 
include the true bucolic idylls, descriptive 
of the life of shepherds and herdsmen, and 
also the genre pictures of every-day life and 
of the mythical age, together with hymns 
and eulogistic poems to his princely patrons, 
an epWuXldinlxtm in honour of Helen, and 
some pieces in lyrical form. His poems of 
ordinary life are especially remarkable for 
their minutely faithful and dramatic de- 
scriptions. Most of his idylls are written 
in a largel^^ modilied epic language, with 
a skilful admixture of the forms of the 
Doric dialect spoken in Sicily, which still 
farther enhanced their popular character. 
Two of the lyrical poems [xxviii, xxix] are 
composed in the /Eolic dialect. 

Th^ddectes. Of Phaselrs,inLycia,aGreek 
rhetorician and tragic poet. He carried 
off the prize eight times, and in 351 n.c. 
his tragedy of MausOlus was victorious in 
the tragic contest instituted by queen 
Artemisia in honour of her deceased hus- 
band Mausolus. In the rhetorical contest, 
hold at the same time, he was defeated by 
Theopompus. Only unimportant fragments 
of his fifty tragedies are extant. 

Thdddorus. (1) Of SamOs, son of Rhcecus. 
In conjunction with his father, he erected 
the labyrinth of LemnSs [Pliny, N, H. xxxvi 
90], and advised the laying down of a layer 
of charcoal as part of the foundation of the 
temple of Artemis, at Ephesus [Diogenes 
Laertius ii 103]. He is said to have lived 
for a long time in Egypt, where he and 
his brother Telecles learnt the Egyptian 
canon of proportion for the human figure 
[Diodorus, i 98]. He was considered by the 
Greeks as one of the inventors of casting in 
bronze [Pausanias, viii 14 § 8], He wrote 


a work on the tcm})le of Hera at Samos, 

‘ wdiich was begun by his father [Herodotus, 
iii 60 ; Vitruvius, vii, pref. 12]. 

(2) Son of Telecles, and nephew of (1). 
He flourished in the time of Croesus and 
Polycrates, whose ring he made [Herodo- 
tus, i 51, hi 41]. [J. E. S.] 

ThSognis. A Greek elegiac })oet, born 
about 540 n.c., of a rich and noble family 
in Megara. He lived at a time when bitter 
feuds had broken out in his native town 
between the nobles and the other citizens. 
On the fall of his party, having espoused 
the cause of the aristocracy, ho was de- 
spoiled of his fortune and driven into exile. 
It was not until many years later that he 
was able to return to the homo for which 
he yearned, and ho was probably still alive 
at the time of the Persian Wars. From 
the remains of bis elegies, which are mostly 
addressed in a hortatory form to the noble 
youth Cycnus, it may be seen that they were 
closely connected with the political fortunes 
of the poet. They exhibit the pride and 
rancour of the aristocrat, in whose eyTs all 
his own party are ** good ’’ and “ noble,” as 
contrasted with the adherents of the popu- 
lar party, who are denounced as “ base ” 
and “ cowardly,” The loss of the great 
bulk of his poems was due to their contain- 
ing an extraordinary abundance of proverbs, 
which were at an early date extracted from 
his writings, to servo (especially at Athens) 
as precepts for the conduct of youth. 
Under his name we still possess a dreary 
collection of all kinds of proverbial coup- 
lets and precepts, which are strung together 
without coherence or plan, being connected 
by means of merely casual catchwords, 
and including adventitious elements, sueh 
as sayings of Tyrtseus, Mimnermiis, S5lon, 
and others. 

Th6on. (1) Of Sdmos, A Greek painter 
who flourished in the second half of the 4th 
century n.c. His pictures were celebrated 
for their powerful effect on the imagination, 
which caused those who looked at them to 
forget that they were only counterfeits of 
reality. The picture of a young hoplite 
charging the enemy was especially cele- 
brated for this effect of illusion [.^lian. 
Far. Hi&t ii 44], 

(2) Of Smyrna. A Platonist living in 
the first half of the 2nd century a.d. He 
was the author of a work of great value in 
connexion with ancient Greek arithmetic: 
on the principles of mathematics, music, 
and astronomy required for the study of 
Plato. 
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(3) Of Alexandria. One of the lust 
members of the Aloximdriaii Muscinn^ born 
about 365 a.d. PIo is the author of a (‘om- 
meiitary on Euclid and on the astronomical 
tables of PtSlenneiis. 

{4c) ^lius. A rhetorician of Alexandria. 
He wrote, in the 5th contuiy a.d., a book 
on rhetoric, to which were ap])ended exer- 
cises on stylo, called prdgyninasmdtu^ 
deserving of much commendation both for 
their conciseness and lucidity of exposition, 
and for their criticisms on the style of the 
Attic orators. 

Th66phrastus. A Greek philosopher, born 
371 B.C. at Eresus, in Lesbos. At Athens, 
he was at first the pupil of Plato, and then 
of Aristotle, wlio, on account of his fasci- 
nating powers of language, is said to have 
given him the name of Theophrastus 
(“ divine speaker ”), instead of his original 
name Tyrtamus. Appointed by Aristotle 
guardian of his son and heir to his 
library, and designated by him as his suc- 
cessor in the leadership of the Peripatetic 
school, he continued at its head, and pur- 
sued, in an independent spirit, the philo- 
sophy of his master. After long enjoying 
the highest esteem, he died in the eighty- 
fifth year of his age, in 287. 

Like Aristotle, he succeeded in com- 
bining with his pliilosophical studies (of 
which only the fragment of a work on 
metaphysics has been preserved), various 
investigations in natural science, especially 
in botany^ of which science he may bo said 
to be the founder, just as Aristotle is con- 
sidered to be the originator of zoology. 

Of his botanical works wo still possess a 
Natural History of Plants^ in ten books, 
and six books of the eight On the Origin 
(or physiology) of Plants. A small pam- 
phlet, containing an outline of mineralogy^ 
has also been preserved, together witli other 
scientific works. His Characters are pro- 
bably an abridgment of a larger work. 
They consist of thirty sections, descriptions 
of various types of character, and are 
remarkable for the knowledge of life and 
keenness of observation which tliey display, 
and for the intuitive skill and vivacity of 
expression with which they are written. 

Th66pompus. (1) A Greek poet of the 
Old Comedy, a younger contemporary of 
Aristophanes; he is known to have been 
engaged in composition as late as about 
370 B.C. Only fragments remain of his 
twenty-four dramas, which prepared the 
way for the transition to the Middle 
Comedy. 


S- - 

['2) A Greek historian^ born at (duos 
about 380 n.r. He left home, probably 
about dfil, with liis father, who was 
banished by the democratic party on acc(nint 
of his predilection for the Spartans, and, 
having been trained in oratory by Isocrates, 
spoke with great success in all the Inrgtn- 
towns of Greece. He distinguished himself 
so greatly in the rhetorical contest in- 
stituted by queen Arttunisia, wife of 

Mausolus, in honour of her deceased husband, 
that he obtained a brilliant victory over all 
competitors. He afterwards travelled, with 
the object of acquiring material for his 
historical works. The favour shown him 
by Alexander the Great induced him to 
return to Chios at the age of forty-tive ; 
but on the death of his patron he found 
himself again obliged to flee from his 
opponents, whoso hatred he had incurred 
by his vehement adoption of the sentiments 
of the aristocracy. He took refuge with 
king Ptolemy I at Alexandria about .305. 
Here ho did not, however, meet with a 
favourable reception, and was compelled to 
withdraw, as his life was in danger. Of 
his subsequent fate nothing is known. 

Besides numerous orations, ho composed 
two large histories, founded on the most 
careful and minute research: (a) JMlcnicd^ 
in twelve books, a continuation of Thucy- 
dides, covering the period from 411-394; and 
{b) Philipplcd ^ in fifty-eight books, treating 
of the life and times of Philip of Macedon. 
Of these works only fragments remain. 
The charge of malignity, which was brought 
against him by the ancients, seems to have 
originated in the reckless manner in which, 
on the testimony of Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus [Ep. ad Cn. Pompeium\ he exposed 
the pettiness and baseness of the politics ot 
those times, especially those of the Mace- 
donian party. There seems to be better 
foundation for the charge brought against 
him of being too fond of digressions : for 
when, in later times, the digressions in the 
Philippica wore omitted, the work was 
thereby reduced to sixteen books. 

Theorise (Gr. thcOrtai). The Greek name 
for the sacred embassies, which were 
sent by individual States to the great 
national festivals, as well as to those of 
friendly States ; for instance, that sent by 
the Athenians to the festival of Apollo at 
Del^s. A number of important men were 
appointed to this office, the principal of 
whom was known as the archUhUdrbs. 
Part of the cost, which was considerable, 
was borne by the State and part by the 
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architkeoros^ on whom, as also on his coin- 
panioijs {aynfheori)^ devolved the honour- 
able and patfiotic duty of appearing with 
the utmost splendour. In Athens the archi- 
theoria was one of the llturgiat undertaken 
by the wealthier citizens. (aSV r Leitoukgia.) 
The members of the sacred embassy were 
treated as honoured guests by the State to 
which they were deputed. 

Th6oric6n theatre-money ”). A distribu- 
tion of two obols (about3(f.)a head, granted 
from the time of Pericles to the poorer 
Athenian citizens, from the common war- 
chest {s(ui IIki.lenotamia^:), to enable them 
to attend th(i representations at the theatre, 
two obols being the entrance fee levied 
by the lessees of the theatre. By degrees 
this grant was distributed to citizens who 
laid claim to it in the case of other enter- 
tainments. It was abolished towards the 
end of the Peloponnesian War, but again 
introduced after the restoration of the 
democracy; and a special fund, to which, by 
a decree of tlie people, the whole surplus of 
the revenue was to be devoted, was set 
apart for this purpose, under a special 
board, who had even for a time the 
management of the finances of the State. 
Demosthenes first succeeded, shortly before 
the battle of Chaerbnea (338 B.C.), in putting 
an end to this system, which so severely 
taxed the resources of the State in time of 
war. 

Thfioxfinia (“ entertainments given to 
the gods ”). A festival celebrated in many 
parts of Greece in honour, not oidy of the 
principal local divinity, but of many others 
who were considered as his guests. Such 
was the feast held at Delphi in honour of 
Apollo in the month hence called Ids 

(August). Of the manner of its celebration 
nothing is known. Distinguished men, such 
as Pindar and his descendants, were also 
invited to the sacrificial feast. Elsewhere 
other gods appeared as hosts at the feast, 
as the Dioscuri, the patrons of hospitality, 
in Par (5s and Agrigentum. 

Theritaa (“the savage one^^). A name 
given at Sparta to Ares {q.v,). 

Therm®. The name given by the Romans 
to the public buildings, founded in and 
after the time of Agrippa, which combined, 
with warm baths, the arrangements of a 
Greek gymnasium. These included open 
and covered colonnades for conversation, in- 
.struction, and different exercises, especially 
the game of ball. The most extensive and 
splendid establishments of the sort were to 
bo found in Rome, and are still to be seen. 


though, for the greater part, in ruins. Of 
the existing remains the most important 
are those of the Thcrtiuv of Caracalla, 
{Cp. Akchitectuuk, fig. 14, p. 5b ; and see 
Baths.) 

Tliersander (Gr. Thersandrds). Son of 
Pdlynices and Argeia, husband of DemOnassa 
the daughter of Amphiaraus, and king of 
Thebes after the taking of that city by the 
Epigoni (q.v.). Accorciing to post-llomeric 
traditions he took part in the expedition 
against Troy, but was killed on first landing 
by Telephus. In Vergil [“ Thessandrus,’' 
yEn. ii 261], on the otlier hand, he is one 
of the heroes of the wooden horse. His 
son and successor was Tisamenus. His 
grandson, Autesion, at the bidding of the 
oracle, went over to the Dorians who had 
settled in Lacedamioii ; and his gn^at- 
grandson Theras founded a colony in the 
island of Calliste, which from that time 
was called Thera. It was from him that 
Theron, the tyrant of Agrigentum in Sicily, 
traced his descent. 

Thersites. The most ill-favourod of the 
Greeks assembled before Troy, and also a 
man of evil tongue. He was severely 
chastised by Odysseus [//. ii 212 277] for 
speaking evil of Agamemnon. According 
to later tradition, Achilles slew him with a 
blow of his fist for stabbing in the eye the 
Amazon PenthSsIleS., whom he had himself 
laid low, and also for falsely accusing 
Achilles [Quintus Smyrnseus, i 768-823]. 

Thesaurus. The Greek term for a room 
in which all kinds of objects, provisions. 
Jewels, etc., were stored ; hence a “ trea- 
sury or “ treasure house. In ordinary life 
the underground store-chambers, circular 
vaulted rooms with an opening above, 
similar to our cellars, were thus named. 
The same *namo was given to treasure- 
houses which each State maintained within 
the precincts of Panhellenic sanctuaries, 
as repositories for their offerings to the 
gods. Such were those at Olympia and 
Delphi. The subterranean tombs, shaped 
like beehives, and of a construction dating 
from remote Greek antiquity, which have 
been found in various places, have been 
wrongly described as “ treasure houses.^' 
The most celebrated of these are the so 
called thesaums of Atreus at Mycente {see 
Architectuke, fig. 3), and that of Minyas 
at Orchomenus (see Trophonius). The 
latter is only partly, the former wholly 
preserved. The ground-plan of these struc- 
tures is circular, and consists of one 
enclosed room with a domed roof, coit- 
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structed of liorizontal layers of massive 
stone blocks, projecting one over tlie otlier. 
This circular chamber was used probably 
for services in honour of tlie dead. The 
actual resting-place of tlie body was a 
sc^uare room adjoining. The Itirge room at 
Mycenae is fifty feet in diameter, and abf)iit 
the same in lieiglit. It consists of thir- 
teen courses, the uppermost of which was 
only a single stone. It was decorated witli 
hundreds of bronze plates, the holes for the 
nails being still visible. 

Theses. The Heracles of Tonian-Attic 
fable ; son of TEthra and the Athenian 
king ^geus or, according to another story, 
POseidon. vEgeus, liaving consulted tlie 
oracle at Delphi, in consequence of botli 
his marriages proving childless, and liaving 
received an obscure rejily, ap})lied to the 
wise Pittheus of Treezen, who gave him 
his daughter ^Etlira in marriage. On his 
return to Athens he laid his sword and 
shoes under a rock, and charged ^Ethra, as 
soon as his son was able to lift it, to send 
him with these tokens to Athens. When 
Theseus, who had been educated by his 
grandfather, had attained the ago of six- 
teen, and had dedicated his forelocks to the 
Delian or Dtdphic Apollo, his mother con- 
ducted him to the stone ; he lifted it with 
ease, and set out to go to his father at 
Athens, bearing tlie sword and shoes. On 
the way ho had a series of adventures with 
various monsters, from which ho cinergeid 
victorious. At Epidaurus he vanquished 
Perlphetes (q.v.); on the Isthmus of Corinth, 
Sinis {q.v.)] at Cromiiiyon, not far from 
M6garii, the wild sow Pluea {i.e. “ the gray 
one”); on the borders of Megara and 
Attica, the robber Scirun {q.v.). In Eleusis 
he overcame and slew CerevOn {q.v.). 
Farther on he rid the land of the monster 
D^mastes {q.v.). He then proceeded on his 
way to iEgous at Athens, being ])urified of 
bloodshed by the Ph5dalidte {sec Piiytalus) 
on reaching the Cepliissus. His father had 
meanwhile married Medea, who had lied 
to him from Corinth, and who recognised 
Theseus as the son of the house, and per- 
suaded uEgeus to poison the stranger during 
a meal. The father, however, recognised 
his son in time, by means of the sword 
which Theseus used to cut up his meat, and 
Medea disappeared through the air with 
Medus, her son by iEgeus. When Pallas, 
who had dejirived his brother of the throne, 
heard of what had happened, he and his 
fifty gigantic sons hastened to Athens; but 
they were all slain by the young hero, who 


was warned in time by the herald Lens. 
After this he seized the bull of Maratimn 
(.SVC JIekacles), which had devastated the 
country, and sacrificed it to Apollo D(d- 
jililnins at Athens. When the time dmw 
near for the third payment of’ the tribute of 
seven youths and seven maidens, exacted 
b}^ IMinos {q.v.) for the Minotaur, ho volun- 
teered to aecompaiiy them, and to doli\ er 
his country from this horrible tribute by 
slaying tlie monster. Through Aplirodlte’s 
favour he gained the love of Ariadne, the 
danghter of ISlinos, who gave him a thread 
that she had received from Dmdalus, by 
means of which ho was able to find liis 
way into the Labyrinth to the Minotaur, 
and emerge again in safety after having 
slain the monster. Ariadne allowed him 
to carry her away on his return honu^ 
with the rescued youtlis and maidens. 
Hilt in the island of Dia (.svr Akiadne) 
ho forsook her, cither from faitlilcssm'ss 
or (according to another account) at tlie 
special command of the gods. In his joy 
at his success, he forgot the signal agreed 
upon with jEgeus, that if he succeiMled 
in his enterprise a white sail should be 
hoisted in place of the black one, and he 
was thus the cause of his father’s death. 
{See ^GEUS.) 

As king of Athens, he j’ustified his right 
to the sigiiilkant name of “ fouiidor,” by 
inducing the indo[)ondeiit Attic (communi- 
ties to recognise Athens as the ca})ital and 
centre of the whole couutiy ; and in this 
manner he became the founder of the Attic 
State. To commemorate this event he is 
said to have instituted the feast of the 
union of the tribes {Synoikia or MrtoiL’)a)j 
and to have caused the Affic)uvaj a festival 
instituted by Erichthonius, to bo cele- 
brated by all Attica, under the name of 
Petnathenena (the festival of united Athens). 
In the same way the institution of the 
Isthmian games is attributed to him in 
commemoration of his victory over Sinis. 
Ho IS also said to liavo taken part in the 
Argonautic expedition and in tlie Caly- 
doniaii Hunt, as well as in the expedition 
undertaken by Heracles against the Ama- 
zons. In reward for tlie bravery which lie 
displayed on this occasion, AntiSpe, the 
sister of the queen of the Amazons, was 
bestowed upon him ; she became the mother 
of Hippcjlytus. According to another tra- 
dition, he and his friend Pirithous, king 
of the Lapithaq carried her away, and, to 
avenge the deed, the Amazons invaded 
Attica. {See Antiope, 2.) After Antiope’s 
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lie innrriod Phanlra, the dau^ijhter ' 
of Minos, sister of Ariadne, and inotlier of 
Acamris and Dernojihoon. On her death by ' 
lior own liand {see Hippolytus), he carried 
ofF Helen, Avith the hcl}> of Pirithoiis, to 
his strontjjhold Ajihidna^. in his turn, 

assisted Pirithons in his battle with the 
Centaurs, and oven descended into the world 
below to help his friend to carry awa}” 
Persephone. They wore punished severely 
for this sacrilegious attempt, as they were 
fastened to a rock, on which they were 
compelled to sit for ever. 

Tiieseus, however, was after some time 
delivered by Heracles, when the latter 
was fetching Cerberus, and returned with 
him to the light of day. There he found 
everything changed. The Dioscuri had 
in the meantime taken and destroyed his 
town of Aphidiue, had freed Helen, and 
had carried away captive his own mother. 
Meiiestheus, son of Petros, had usurped 
tlie government of the country. Theseus 
thereupon took his sons Acamas and 
Demophoon to Elepheiior, king of the 
Abantes, and went himself to the island of 
Scyros, where the king, Ii5'c6medes, trea- 
cherously threw him from a rock into the 
sea. 

He was Avorshipped as a hero at Athens; 
yet it was not until after the Persian War 
that the reverence paid hin> assumed a 
more important form, Avhcii he is said to 
haA’'e been seen at the battle of Marathon 
in full armour at the head of his country- 
men. Bones, supjiosed to be liis, were 
brought by Cfmon from Scyros to Athens, 
at the bidding of the Delphic oracle, in 
476 B.C., and a sjileiidid temple, Avhich 
served as an asylum especially for sla\"es, 
and in which public officials Avere chosen 
by lot, Avas erected over the spot Avhere 
they Avoro buried. The building commonly 
called the Theseum (Gr. These ion) is a 
peripteral hexastyle temple in antJs, sur- 
rounded by thirty-four most beautiful Doric 
columns ; six on each of the narrow, and 
eleven on each of the long sides, the Avhole 
of Pentelic marble. (See Architecture, 
fig. G.) The festival of the Th(7sci(t, if not 
actually instituted at that time, Avas held 
afterwards with great splendour, Avith con- 
tests and feasting, on the eighth day of 
the month rydnepsiOn ( Oct obe. '"-Novem- 
ber), and the eighth of each month Avas 
dedicated to him, as it was to his divine 
father, Poseidon. Representations of liis 
heroic deeds, especiall}'” his combats with 
the Amazons and Centaurs, served in par- 


ticular as dccoi'ations of public buildings. 
Poetiy, dramatic ])oetry esi)ecially, and art 
rivalled each other in doing him honour. 
He is generally represented in Avorks of art 
as a poAverful, beardless youth {cp, Scui.r- 
TURE, fig. 7), but of a slighter build than 
his ])rototyp6 Heracles, Avhose club and 
lion’s skin are assigned him in later re])re- 
sentatioiis, instead of the sword Avith Avhich 
he is armed in earlier times. 

Thesmdphdri^. A festWal to Demeter, 
as the foundress of agriculture and of tht 
civic rite of mafriago, celebrated in many 
parts of Greece, but especially at Athens. 
It Avas held at Athens from the 9th to 13th 
of Pyfinepsion, the beginning of November, 
and only by married women of genuine Attic 
birth and of blameless rejmtation. Two 
of the wealthiest and most distinguished 
women wore chosen out of every district 
to preside over the festivals; their duty 
was to perform the sacred functions in the 
name of the others, and to prepare the festal 
meal for the Avomcn of their OAvn district. 
Even the priestess avIio had the chief con- 
duct of the whole festival had to be a 
married woman. On the first day of the 
feast the women Avont in procession, amid 
wanton jests and gibes, to the denic of 
Hil-llmus, on the promontory of Colias, 
Avhere nightly celebrations wore hold in 
the temple of Demeter and her daughter 
C5re. After their return in the early 
morning of the third day, a festival lasting 
for three days Avas held in Athens. No 
sacrifices Avere offered on the last day but 
one, which Avas spent amid fasting and 
mourning. On the last day, on Avhich 
Demeter Avas invoked under the name of 
Kalltgeneid (or goddess of fair children), 
a feast was held amid mimic dances and 
games, Avhich probably referred to the 
mythical stories of the goddess and her 
daughter. 

Thesm6th6t8B. The six junior archons 
at Athens, on Avhom devolved, specially, 
the administration of certain branches of 
the laAV. For further details, see Akciion. 

Thespis. Of icaria; the founder of 
Greek tragedy (q.v,). 

Thestlus. Son of Ares and Demonice ; 
king of iEtolia, father of Althrea and 
Leda {q.v,), 

Thetfis. The loAvest of the four property- 
classes instituted by Solon. {See Solonian 
Constitution and Eisphok’a.) 

Thfitis. Daughter of NCu-ens and Doris, 
wife of Peleiis, and mother of Achilles. On 
many occasions she proved herself of assis- 
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taiice to the gods. When Zeus was threa- 
tened by Hera, Athene, and Poseidon, slie 
Gibed Briareus (or iEginon) to his aid. 
When Hephiostus was cast out of heaven 
by Zeus, she took him and hid him for nine 
years. Again, when Dionysus was fleeing 
before Lycurgus, she alForded him proioo- 
tion in the sea. Brought up by Hera, she 
was wooed by Zeus and Poseidon. But wlieii 
Themis foretold that Thetis would boar 
a son who would be greater than his father, 
sJie was married against lier will to a mortal, 
Peieus (^.v.). This marriage was the source 
of the greatest sorrow to her. Her attempt 
to make her only son Achilles immortal was 
frustrated by her husband, and caused an 
estrangement between them, and she was 
fated to see her glorious and godlike son 
cut off in the prime of life. 

Thl^sus. The Greek designation of a 
society which had selected some god for 
its patron, and held sacrifices, festal pro- 
cessions, and baiKiuets at stated times in 
his honour. Frequently the members of 
such societies, which took their name either 
from their divine patron or else', from the 
days of festal celebration, pursued other 
(t>mmon ends, sometimes of biisfiiess, some- 
times of social life. The name thiasns was 
specially applied to the festivals in honour 
of Dionysus, and, in the representations of 
poetry and art, to the mythical retinae of 
the god, which consisted of Sileni, Satyrs, 
'Nymphs, Mgenads, etc. 

Thisbe. See Pykamus. 

Thdlus. A term applied by the Greeks 
to any round building with a conical roof 
or cupola. At Athens it indicated the 
Eotunda used for the official head-quarters 
of the Prytdnes {see Boule), who also dined 
here at the public expense. It was situated 
near the Senate-house (boideiiterion). [Aris- 
totle, Constitution of Athens, 43.] 

Thorax. The Greek term for a CAiimss, 
either of metal (usually bronze) or of leather. 
The metal cuirass consisted of two separate 
pieces, one covering the chest and stomach, 
and the other the back, attached to one 
another by means of clasps or buckles. 
They terminated with a curved edge just 
above the hip, and at this part were often 
covered with a leathei-ii bolt fastened 

with buckles, to bind both pieces more 
finiily together. Another belt (m«Y/*a), lined 
with leather, was worn under the armour 
a;id above the cMtOn. This was fitted with 
a plate of metal growing broader towards 
the middle, and serving to protect the belly. 
In later times the front plate of the cuirass 


was extended downwards, so as to cov(‘r 
the belly as far as the navel. As an ad- 
ditional protection to the belly and tli(3 
: upper part of the legs, there was on tlio 
' inner side of the lower edge of the cuirass 
a series of short strips of leather or felt, 

! covered with plates of metal, often in 
i several layers. They resembled a kilt, 

! and were called (lit. “feathers’’). 

! Smaller strips of the same kind were woj ii 
under the arms to protect the arm-pits. 



The leather eitirass (spbMs) was a kind 
of shirt reaching over the navel and hips, 
and fringed with flexible strips along its 
lower edge. It was open either in front or 
on one side (usually the left), and was there 
fastened together by moans of clasps or 
buckles. It was also provided with an 
upright piece protecting the neck, and with 
two shoulder-straps. It was frequently 
covered, either completely, or only under 
the arms, with metal, especially in the form 
of scales. 

Linen cuirasses are also mentioned, even 
in ancient times. These wore probably 
cdthor thickly quilted or strongly woven 
corselets. {See cuts, and cp, cut undtu* 
Hoplitks.) 

Thrends. The Gr(iek term for a dirge 
sung by a chorus to the accompaniment of 
flutes, cither at the burial, or at the funej al 
feast. 

Threshing. The Greeks and Romans 
practised in early times the same method 
of separating the corn from the ear as other 
ancient nations. A threshing-floor, care- 
fully prepared for the purpose, was con- 
structed in the open air, and the corn trodden 
out by oxen, mules, or horses, driven round 
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in a circle. Sometimc.s it was beaten out 
witli sticks. The Homans soiuotiines used 
nuicliiiics. One of those was the trVmlum^ 
a board or beam with a sharp edge of stone 
or iron iiiidia'iioath, loaded with weights 
on the top and drawn by oxen, wliich were 
driven by a man sitting on the handle. 
Another was the plostiilum rcenlcum^ 
borrowed from the Cartlinginians. This 
consisted of several rollers or cylinders fitted 
witJi iron spikes. 


the {)npil^of the rhetoricians Antiphon and 
Gorgias, and of the philosopher Anaxagoras. 
The earliest trustworthy notice we have of 
him belongs to the year 421 n.C., when we 
find him at the head of an Athenian fleet 
stationed at the island of Thasds at the 
time when the S[)artan Brasidas was bo 
sieging AnipliJ polls in Thrace. Ho was 
summoned to the help of the besieged, but, 
on his arrival, found the place already in 
the hands of the enemy, and had to content 
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Thrin&cia. A mythical island, on which 
the herds of the Sun-god grazed [Od, xi 
107, xii 127, xix 275 ; afterwards identified 
with Sicily, Tvinacria], {Cp. Helios and 
Odysseus.) 

Thucj^dldes.^ The celebrated Greek his- 
torian, son of Oldrus, an Athenian, probably 
descended from the TJiracian prince Olorus, 
whose daughter Hegesippe was the wife of 
Miltyades and mother of Cimon. He was 
born about 471 n.C., and is said to have been 


himself with garrisoning the neighbouring 
town of El On, and securing it against 
Brasidas. On account of his delay in com- 
ing, he was put on his trial for treason, and 
banished. For twenty years he remained 
away from Athens. Part of this time he 
spent in Thrace, where he owned valuable 
gold-mines opposite Thasos, aud part in the 
Peloponnesus. He probably lived for some 
time in Sicily. In 404, when the exiles 
were recalled to Athens, he returned to his 
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native town, but only to be murdeaed either 
at Atliens or in Thrace, a few years later 
(not later than 395 H.c.). 

At the very be^iiiuin^ of* the Pelopon- 
nesian War Thucyciides foresaw, as he him- 
sell* says, that the struggle would surpass 
all earlier wars in niagiiitude and impor- 
tance, and accordingly at once resolved to 
write its history, and began his ])repara- 
tions for his narrative witliout delay. His 
banishment afforded him the opportunity 
of calmly observing the course of events, 
of making inquiries from both parties, and 
ascertaining the truth with the greatest 
accuracy. At all events, at this time he was 
already beginning the composition of certain 
parts of his work. He proceeded to elabo- 
rate the whole directly after his return 
from banishment, but had only reached the 
twenty- first year of the war (411), when 
death prevented the completion of his task. 

The existing history was published by 
another hand, and was continued by Xeno- 
phon as well as by Theupompus. Its 
general plan is simple and artless in the 
highest degree. After a critical examina- 
tion of early GSreek history and an exposi- 
tion of the internal and external causes of 
the war, the history follows the succession 
of events, with a strict division of each 
year into summer and winter. This ar- 
rangement, while it supplies us with the 
chronological sequence of events in an 
accurate form, sometimes prevents our ob- 
taining a general view of the whole, and 
leads to facts which are intimately con- 
nected with one another becoming separated 
by the course of the narrative. 

The matter falls into three great divisions ; 
(1) the Archidamian war down to the peace 
of Niclas, 421 b.C. (books i-v 24) ; (2) the 
interval of disquiet, together with the 
great Sicilian expedition, down to 413 (v 
25-vii); (3) the Becolean war, of which 
the first two years alone are included in 
the eighth book. The first four books 
alone are marked by even and uniform 
execution. Next to this part in excellence 
comes the history of the Sicilian expedi- 
tion (vi and vii). Far inferior to the rest 
of the work are books v and viii. The 
latter presents us with only a sketchy col- 
lection of historical materials. 

In writing the history of the Pelopon- 
nesian War, his aim (as he himself states at 
the beginning of his work) was to produce 
a possession for all time, and not only a 
showy declamation for the listeners of tho 
moment. This object he has attained, since 


ho founds his work on the most careful 
investigation of facts, carried out with 
most conscientious criticism. Endued with 
the most penetrating insight, he searches 
into the connexion and causes of events. 
His narrative is characterized with an 
unswerving love of truth, calmness, an<l 
impartialit}' of judgment, without tho inci- 
dental digressions with which the history of 
Herodotus is interwoven, and is marked by 
an abstinence from all personal reflexions. 
Tho speeches, wliich .are inserted in accor- 
dance with the universal custom of ancient 
historians, are in no author so far from 
being mere displays of rhetorical skill. In 
no history are the}" distinguished by such 
depth of philosophy and richness of thought 
as in that of Thucydides, who uses them 
exclusively with tho object of unfolding 
the motives of actions and expounding the 
sentiments of the speakers. 

He displays a marvellous skill in lucid 
description, as in the harrowing account of 
the plague of Atliens; equally striking is 
his vivid portraiture of the characters of 
distinguished personages. 

In accordance with his personal charac- 
ter, his stylo is grave and elevated. It does 
not exhibit tho easy flow and charming 
grace of a Lysias, Is5criites, Xenophon, or 
Plato. On the contrary, it is often harsh 
and rugged, ihterspersed with archaic and 
poetical jihrases, and is concise to the verge 
of obscurity and unintelligibility. This is 
especially the case in the speeches, which, 
with their fulness of thought and their 
effort to express as much as possible in the 
fewest words, are among the most difficult 
portions of Greek literature. 

Thjf^estes. Son of P6lops, brother of 
Atreus (q.v,). 

Thyikd^s. Women who celebrated wild 
orgies in honour of Dionysus. 

Thj^mfile. The altar 
of Dionysus which stood 
in the centre of the or- 
chestra in the Greek 
theatre {q.v.). 

Thy one. The name 
of the deified Semgle 
{q.v.j and cp. Dionysus). 

Thyoneus. Another 
name of Dionysus (q.v.). 

Thyrsus. A staff car- 
ried by Dionysus and 
his attendants, and , 

,1 3 ‘xi 3 (Cameo in Naples Museum.) 

wreathed with ivy and 

vine-leaves, terminating at the top in a pine- 

COJIO. (See cut, and cp. Dionysus, fig. 3.) 
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Tibfirinus. Tlio god of tho river Tiber ; 
according to tradition, an old king of tho 
country, who is said to have l)e>cn drowned 
while swiiniiiing across the river Albilla, 
whi(;h thenrefortli was naiiiod Tiber {Tl- 
hvns) aftei- liiin. The Roman legends 
represented him as raising the mother of 
Romulus and Remus, Rhea Silvia, who liad 
been thrown into the Tiber, to tho position 
of his consort and of goddess of the stream. 
As the river was of great importanco to 
Rome, tho river-god was highly ho»;oured, 
and was invoked by the pontiflces and 
augurs in their prayers for the welfare of 
tho State, llis shrine was on tho island of 
tho Tiber, wliero offm-iiigs were made to 
him on Dec.. 8th. On June 7th fishermeii 
celebrated special games iji his honour {IlkU 
piscatorli) on the opi)osite bank of tho 
Tiber. Under tho name of Volturnus^ i.o. 

• tho rolling stream,” or “ river ” generally, 
he appears to have had a flarnen {Voltur- 
nc7/es)and a feast, the Volt }tr)uUta^ on Aug. 
27th. Of extant represemtations of tho 
god the finest is a colossal figure in tho 
Louvre, representing him in a reclining pos- 
ture, as a victor crowned with bay, holding 
ill one hand a rudder, and in the other a 
cornucopia^ with the sho-wolf and Romulus 
and Remus by his side. 

Tibia. Sec Flute. 

Tibullus {Albius). A Roma'h elegiac poet, 
born about 55 B.C., of a wealthy and ancient 
equestrian family, which had lost a con- 
siderable part of its property in the Civil 
Wars. However, he still owned an estate 
at P6dum, between Tibur and Prseneste, 
and was able to lead a comfortable life. 
He obtained the favour of Messala Corvinus, 
whom he accompanied on his Aquitanian 
campaign in 31 B.c. Messala’s invitation 
to accompany him to Asia he at first 
declined, being captivated by love forZ><?Z?a, 
a freed-woman whose proper name was 
Plania. Afterwards, when he had deter- 
mined to make the journey, he fell ill, and 
was compelled to remain behind at Corcyra. 
He returned to Rome, and there received 
the sad tidings that Delia was faithless to 
him, and had given her affections to a 
rich suitor. The poems which refer to his 
relations with Delia are contained in the 
first book of his elegies. The second book 
has as its subject his mistress NSm^sis^ 
who likewise embittered his love by her 
faithlessness. According to an epigram 
by a contemporary poet, ho died soon 
after Vergil, in the year 19 B.c. or early 
in 18. 


Four books or elegies have come down 
to us uiidcu' his name, but of those only 
the first two can be assigned to him 
I with certainty. Tho whole of tho third 
' book is tho work of a feeble imitator, who 
, represents himself as called Lygdamus, and 
as born in the year 43. It treats of the 
; lovo-passages between tho poet and his 
I mistress Newra. Of the fourteen pocuns 
of the fourth book, the first, a j)aiu-gyric 
in 211 hexameters, on Messala, composed 
during Messala’s consulship in 31, is so poor 
a production that it cannot be assigned to 
Tibullus ; especially as ho already mijoyed 
tho full favour of Messala, which is solicited 
by the author of the poem. Moreover, 
poems 8 -12, short love-letters of a maiden 
to a lover named Cerinthus, possibly 
Tiberius’ friend Cornutus, are from tlie pen 
of a poetess, Sulpicia, probably the grand- 
daughter of the famous jurist, Sorvius 
SulpTcius. There is no ground for not 
attributing tho remaining poems to Tibullus. 
The spurious works owe their preservation 
among those of Tibullus to tho fact that 
they are the production of the circle of 
Messala; and were published with the 
genuine works as part of the literary re- 
mains either of Messala or of Tibullus, who 
hinivSelf, at tho very most, published tlie first 
book only during his lifetime. 

Among the ancients, Tibullus was con- 
sidered tho first master of elegiac composi- 
tion. The two themes of his poetry are 
love and country life. Within this narrow 
range the poet moves with considerable 
grace and truthfulness of feeling, express- 
ing his homely thoughts in correspondingly 
homely and natural language, without any 
of the obscure erudition characteristic of 
Propertius, but also without that poet’s 
versatility and artistic skill. 

Timasus. (1) A Greek philosopher^ an 
adherent of the Pythagorean school ; the 
alleged author of works on the nature of 
the world and the soul of the universe. 

! {See Pythagoras.) 

(2) A Greek historian born in 352 b.c 
at Taur6m6nium, in Sicily, where his 
father, AndrSm&chus, established in 358 
the remnant of the Naxiaiis after the 
destruction of their town by DiSnysius I 
in 403. He was instructed by Philiscus 
of Miletus, one of the pupils of Isocrates. 
As a member of one of the noblest and 
wealthiest families of SiciJ 3 % he was 
banished by the tyrant Agtlth^cles in 310, 
and went to Athens, whore he lived for 
fifty years, occupied in the composition of 
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his history. Late in life he returned to 
his home, and died tliore in ‘25G n.c. at. the 
of ninety-six. Ho composed a llistonj 
of Sicily from the earliest times down to 
2G4 B.C., in sixty-eii^lit books, and a work 
On the Campaiyns (f Pyrrhus : only fra 
ments of these compositions have come 
down to us. He himself e.xperienccd in 
nearly every quarter the same liostilo criti- 
cism which his predecessor’s works received 
at his own hands, esjiecially from Polybius 
[xii 1-16,] who pronounces him wholly in- 
capacitated for writing liistbry on account 
of his lack of critical acumen, his malignity, 
his partiality, and his tendency to super- 
stition. He was the first among Greek 
authors who regularly adopted the reckoning 
by Olympiads as the basis of all chrono- 
logical statements. 

(3) A Sophist^ probably born 3 a.d. He 
compiled a Platonic dictionary, a part of 
which is still extant. 

Timanthes. A Greek painter, from the 
island of Cythiius, flourished about 400 
B.C. ; celebrated by the ancients for his 
genius no less than for his art. Tlie most 
admired of his works was his painting of 
the Sacrifice of Iphlgt^nld^ in which the 
expression of the different degrees of sym- 
pathetic grief and mourning was brought 
out in a masterly manner. The face of 
Agamemnon was hidden in a mantle ; a 
striking way of representing the father’s 
untold anguish. [Cicero, Orator 74 ; Pliny, 
H, N. XXXV 73; Quintilian, ii 13 § 12; 
Valerius Maximus, viii 11 § 6. The same 
device is adopted in the mural painting from 
Pompeii reproduced under Iphigenia.] 
Timem& (Gr.y “valuation,” “assess- j 
went ’9. (1) The value at which an Athenian / 
citizen’s property was rated for taxation. 
Op. Lat. ccTisus. (See Solonian C-onsti- 1 
TUTiON and E.isi* non a) . 1 

(2) In legal language, a fine. Cp. lifts 
a'stimdfM, (See Judicial Procedure.) j 
Timocracy (Gr. tlmokrdtid. government 
according to property-tax or valuation of 
property). The name given among the 
Greeks to that form of government in 
which, while the citizens were equal in 
other respects, their share in the govern- 
ment was regulated by a certain gradation 
corresponding to the amount of their pro- 
perty. Thus those whose property entailed 
the greater expenditure in public services 
possessed proportionately greater i>rivileges. 
The Solonian constitution (q. v.) was founded 
on this })i‘inciple. 

Tim6cr6on. A Greek lyric poet, of laly- 


sns in Rliodes, wJio flourislied about 480 b.(\ 
j He was a reiiowiH*d athlete, and a friend 
i of Tliemisto(des. Suspected of treasonabl(t 
intrigues with the Persians, he was ban- 
ished from his homo; and, not obtaining 
: his recall by aid of Themistocles, he at- 
I tacked him, as well as liis rival Simonides, 
the friend of Themistocles, with scurrilous 
j* lampoons in the form of yKolian and Dorian 
lyrics. He also composed scolia. Of his 
' writings only a few fragments have come 
down to us, whicli show liim to be a man 
of ability and of vehement passion. [Plu- 
tarch, Themistocles^ 21.] 

Timdm&chus. Of B3^zantium. The last 
Greek artist of note ; lie jirobably flourished 
in the 3rd century B.(^ Amongst liis most 
celebrated pictures were his Ajax aroused 
from his Madness and his (unfinished) 
MWa. The latter was represented in the 
act of deliberating whether she is to slay 
her children. For these paintings Caesar 
afterwards paid the sum of eighteen talents. 
Of his Medea we have several copies, as 
in two of the mural paintings of Hercu- 
laneum and Pompeii [Baumeister’s Denk- 
nUiler, No. 948 and 155. Pliny, N. H. 
XXXV §§ 26, 136, 145 ; vii 126]. 

Timon. A Greek philosopher and poet, 
of Phllus, who flourished about 250 B.C. He 
composed three books of Silloi (q-v.\ in 
which, in theTorm of a parody of the epic 
poetry of Homer, ho wittily ridiculed the 
dogmatic philosophers from the Sceptic 
point of view. As the chief representa- 
tive of this style of writing he was styded 
simply the Silfographer, We only possess 
fragments of his works. 

Timdthdus. A Greek dithyrambic poet. 
(See DlTHYKAMliOS). 

TirSsias. See Tkikesias. 

Tiro (Marcus Tullius). The learned freed- 
man and friend of the orator Cicero. He 
wrote the life of his master, whom he 
long survived, edited his speeches and 
letters, and collected his witty sayings. 
Besides this he composed grammatical and 
encyclopedical works. He is especially 
famous as the inventor of Homan short- 
hand writing, and his name is assigned to 
a large collection of stenograph ical symbols 
(ndtai Tironidmv), He lived to the age 
of 100. 

Tirocinium (“ a recruit’s term of ser- 
vice ” ; from tirOy a “ recruit”). The Homan 
term for the interval between the as- 
sumption of the tdgd viriHs (in the 16th 
or 17th year) which marked the beginning 
of independence and of liability to com- 
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pulsory militaiy service, and the entrance 
on a military career or oflicial activit}’^ in 
general. Under the Republic this time 
was fixed at a year. It was looked upon 
as the last sta; 2 ;e of education, and in this a 
youth qualified himself either in the army 
for service in war or in the Forum for a 
political life. 

Li the latter instance the young man 
was handed over to the care of a man of 
proved experience in public affairs, whom 
he attended in the Forum and in the law- 
courts. In the former case he followed in 
the train (rohors) of a general, where, 
without performing the service of a com- 
mon soldier, he fitted himself for the posi- 
tion of an officer. 

Tisiphdne. One of the Greek Furies. 
{See Erinyes.) 

Titan. Another name of the sun-god. 
{See Helios.) 

Titans. The children of Urftnus and 
Gsea, six sons and six daughters : OcMnus 
and Tethys, IlypMOn and Theia (parents 
of HelI6s, Selene, Eos), Coeus and Phaibe 
(parents of Leto and AstSrIa), CrQnus and 
Rh^a (parents of the Olympian deities), 
Crlus (father by_Eurybia of Astrseus, Pallas, 
and Perses), IdpHus (father of Atlas, 
MSneetius, Prometheus, and Epfmetheus, 
by the Ocean-nymph Cljrmene), Themis 
(mother of the Hours and ’Fates), and 
Mnemdsyne (mother of the Muses). Like 
the parents, the children and grandchildren 
bear the name of Titan. Incited to rebel- 
lion by their mother Gsea, they overthrew 
Uranus {q.v.) and established as sovereign 
their youngest brother Cronus. He was 
dethroned in turn by his son Zeus, where- 
upon the best of the Titans and the 
majority of their number declared for the 
new ruler, and under the new order retained 
their old positions, with the addition of 
new prerogatives. The rest, namely, the 
family of lapetus, carried on from Mount 
Othrys a long and fierce struggle with the 
Olympian gods, who fought from Mount 
Olympus. Finally, by help of their own 
kindred, the H6catonchmres and the Cy- 
clopes, whom by Hera’s counsel Zeus had 
set free from their prison, they were con- 
quered and hurled down into Tartarus, 
where the Hecatoncheires were set to guard 
them. A later legend represents the Titans 
as reconciled with Zeus and released from 
Tartarus, and assigns them a place with 
Cronus in the Islands of the Blest. 

Titnonus. Son of LaCmgdon of Troy, 
brother of Priam, carried off by Eos on 


account of his beauty. She obtained for him 
; from Zeus the gift of immortality, but 
I forgot at the same time to ask for eternal 
youth. When he afterwards became 
pletely wrinkled and bent b}" age, and was 
powerless to move without assistance, and 
merely chirped like a cicada, she shut him 
up in a solitary chamber. According to 
•another version, Eos changed him into a 
cicada. His sons were Emathion and 
Meinnon {q.v.). 

Titles. One of the three ancient patrician 
tribes at Rome. {See Patricians.) 

Tltlnlus. A Roman comic poet, the 
earliest representative of ihQ fCibula fbgdfa, 
{See Comedy.) Ho flourished about 150 
B.o. Owing to his skill in portraying 
character, he was ranked next to Terence. 
Of his comedies we only possess fifteen 
titles and three fragments of a popular 
character. 

TltJ^us. Son of Gsea, a giant in Euboea, 
who offered violence to Leto, and in con- 
sequence was killed by the arrows of her 
children Apollo and Art6mis. He paid the 
penalty of this outrage in the lower world, 
where he lay stretched over nine acres of 
ground, while two vultures perpetually 
gnawed at his liver (the liver being sup- 
posed to be the seat of the passions). 

Tdga. The distinctive garb of the Roman 
citizen when appearing in public {see cut). 
Its use was forbidden to exiles and to 
foreigners ; it was indispensable on all 
official occasions, even in imperial times, 
when more convenient garments had been 
adopted for ordinary use. It consisted of a 
white woollen cloth of semicircular cut, 
about five yards long by four wide, a certain 
portion of which was pressed by the fuller 
into long narrow plaits. This cloth was 
doubled lengthways, not down the centre, 
but so that one fold was deeper than the 
other. It was next thrown over the left 
shoulder in such a manner that the end in 
front reached to the ground, and tJie part 
behind was about twice a man’s heiglit in 
length. This end was then brought round 
under the right arm, and again thrown ovoi' 
the left shoulder so as to cover the u hole 
of the right side from the arm-pit to tlio 
calf. The broad folds in which it hung 
over were thus gathered together on the 
left shoulder. The part which crossed the 
breast diagonally was known as the slmiSy 
or bosom. It was deep enough to serv^e as 
a pocket for the reception of small articles. 

In earlier times the Romans* wore the 
toga even in warfare, although one of com 
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tikJerahly Jess widtli. It was worn on such 
occasions in a peculiar mode called the 
cim'tus Gdhlnus (or girding in the Gabian 
manner^ alter the town Gabii). In this, 
the end wJiicli, in the other mode, was 
thrown over the left shoulder, was drawn 
tigJitly round the body, so that in itself it 
fonned a girdle, leaving both arms free and 



preventing the garment Irom falling off. 
This garb was subsequently retained only 
for certain ceremonial rites, as at the found- 
ing of towns, at the ambarvdlia^ during 
incantations, at the opening of the temple 
of Janus, and at sacrificial observances of 
diverse kinds. After the set gum had been 
introduced as a military garment, the toga 
served as the exclusive garb and symbol of 
peace. Women also in olden times used to 
wear the toga: afterwards this was only 
the case with prostitutes ; and disgraced 
wives were forbidden to wear the st6la^ the 
matron’s dress of honour. The colour of the 
toga^ as worn by men (toga virills), was 
white: a dark-coloured ioga (brown or 


black, toga pulla or sordtda) was only worn 
bv tlic lower classes, or in time of mourning, 
or by accused persons. A jiurple stripe 
woven in the garment was the distinctive 
mark of the curulo magistrates and censors, 
of the State priests (but only when per- 
forming their functions), and afterwards 
of the emperors. This, which was called 
the toga prcctcj'ta^ was also worn by boys 
until they attained manhood, and by girls 
until marriage. The toga picta was a 
robe adorned with golden stars; it was 
worn by a general on his triumph, by the 
magistrate who was giving public games, in 
imperial times by consuls on entering office, 
and by the emperor on festal occasions. On 
the toga cmnlala^ see Candidatus. The 
foot-gear a])propriato to the toga was the 
caleens (q.v.). 

TdgMa. [The general term for a play 
with an Italian plot and surroundings, in- 
cluding preet ext dice, (tragedies) and taher- 
ndri(p. (comedies). See Diomedes, p. 489, 
Keil, who makes it clear that the term 
toyata is not confined to comedy, and that 
Horace, De Arte Poetica 288, is wrong 
in distinguishing togata from prwtexfa^ 
as comedy from tragedy.] (See Comkdy, 2, 
and PiiAiTKXTA.) [H. N.j 

Toilet. Hair, Modes of Dressino; 
and Clothing. 

Tolleno. A Roman siege-engine. (Set 
Sieges.) 

Torch-race (Gr. Tjampddedr6mia\ The 
torch-race was a contest held at night, 
especially at Athens, at theP3.naihena3a and 
the festivals of Hepha)stus, Prometheus, 
Pan, and the Thracian moon-goddess called 
Bendis [Plato, Mep, 328 a] . In this con- 
test young men ran, with torches in their 
hands, from the altar of Prometheus in tho 
Academia (where tho torches were lighted) 
to the city ; and whoever reached the goal 
with his torch alight was the winner. Other 



* RIDER CARUYINO A TORCH. 

(Silver coin of Tarentum ; Lnynea, Choix de M^d. Or., 
pi. 3. 1.) 

young men without torches ran after the 
torch-bearers ; and the latter, if overtaken, 
had to handover their torches to the former. 
To do this without letting the torches 
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go out, required great skill [Pausanias, i 
30 § 2], In the time of Socrates the torch- 
bearers sometimes rode on horseback [Plato, 
above quoted]. The contest was attended 
with considerable cost, as the scene of the 
race had to be illuminated ; and at Athens 
the duty of providing for it was one of the 
public services incumbent on the wealthier 
citizens. {See Leitourgia.) [The torch- 
race is sometimes represented on vases, e.g, 
in Gerhard’s Ant Bildw.Tsii. 63, 1, copied in 
Baumeister’s Denkmdler^ fig. 563. A rider 
carrying a torch may be seen in the accom- 
panying cut.] 

[Toreutic Art (Gr. tdreutlke, sc. fechne). 
The art of embossing metal, or working 
it in ornamental relief or intaglio (Pliny, 
N. H. xxxiv 54, 56 ; xxxv 77). The Greek 
verb tdreuein means “ to work in relief or 
repoussiij^^ and also “ to chase ” in metal ; 
tdreutds is an epithet of cups that are 
“ chased ” or “ worked in relief ” ; tdreid is 
used of a “ carving in relief ” ; the artist is 
called a tdreutds; and his characteristic 
tool the toreus (Lat. ccelum). The corre- 
sponding Latin term is ccelatura, which, as 
defined by Quintilian (ii 21 § 9), auro^ 
argento, wre^ ferro 6p^rd efficit • while 
scalptUra Hlam lignum^ ^bur^ marmor^ 
vitrum^ gemmas complectltur. While 
sculpture in bronze is primarily concerned 
with designing the work of art* which has 
to be cast in the mould, the toreutic art has 
to do with the elaboration and finish of the 
metallic form when it is already cast. In 
the case of large works in bronze, the 
task of the toreutes is simply to remove 
slight flaws and to add a few finishing 
touches ; in that of smaller works, his art 
becomes of paramount importance. The 
term toreutes is virtually confined to artists 
who produce for ordinary use articles in 
metal, which owe their value as works of 
art solely to the adornment bestowed upon 
them. 

In the best times of Greek art, the 
favourite metal for this purpose was silver; 
but gold and bronze and even iron were 
also used. The art was often applied to the 
embellishment of armour, especially shields; 
and even chariots were sometimes orna- 
mented with embossed silver (Pliny, xxxiii 
140, carrUccB argento cceldtce). Articles of 
plate, especially large silver platters, were 
occasionally adorned with ferns or ivy- 
leaves {lanc&s ftlicdtcBj pdtSrce hSdSrd- 
eXas); and goblets werp decorated with 
mythological subjects in relief {dndglypta\ 
such as figures in gold riveted on vessels 

D. C. A. 


of silver, or in silver on bronze. These 
figures were either in high or low relief 
{emblSmdtdj or crustce). The art was also 
put into requisition for ornamenting furni- 
ture, for embossing plates of gold, and for 
making wreaths of that metal. 

In the Homeric age, copper, gold, silver, 
iron, tin, and lead were in use in different 
'degrees. Copper, especially when mixe<i 
with tin to form bronze, was the ordinary 
material for armour and for all kinds of 
utensils ; gold is named in connexion with 
articles of furniture, armour, and jewellery, 
but is generally described as imported from 
abroad ; silver is loss frequently mentioned. 
Iron was rare, in comparison with copper ; 
but was used for implements of agriculture 
as well as for armour and tools. A block 
of iron is given as a prize at the funeral 
games in honour of tatroclus {It xxiii 
826). Copper being the commonest metal, 
a worker in any kind of metal is called in 
Homer a coppersmith {chalkcus ) ; thus, in 
Od, iii 425, it is applied to one who in the 
same context is described as a goldsmith 
{chrysdchddSj ib. 432). The hammer and 
anvil sufficed for the manufacture of armour 
and the simpler varieties of household 
utensils. The process of boating out the 
metal and fashioning it with the hammer 
was called Haunein {It vii 223, xii 295) ; • 
and a derivative of this verb, sphyrSldtds, 
** wrought with the hammer,” was after- 
wards used as an epithet of statues made 
of plates beaten out with the hammer, as 
opposed to those of cast metal (Herodotus, 
vii 69). It was in fact applied to all kinds 
of products of hammering, and to work in 
repottsHd^ large or small. The same process 
was used in making plates of metal to 
cover tripods and candelabra, as well as 
shields, scabbards, chariots, and also images 
of the gods. In such cases the plate of 
beaten metal was applied to a core of wood 
by what was termed empaistikS techni^ 
(Athenseus, 488 b). The chair of P6ngl6pe 
is thus covered with ivory and silver {Od. 
xix 56), and the bed of Odysseus, with 
ivory, silver, and gold (xxiii 200). The 
cuirass of Agamemnon {H. xi 24 ff.) has 
twenty-one alternate stripes of various 
kinds of inlaid metal, both before and 
behind, the metals mentioned being gold 
and tin and kydndSj which is now iden- 
tified as an imitation of lapis lazuli stained 
blue with carbonate of copper. The golden 
belt of Heracles is adorned with figures of 
beari^ boars, and lions, and battle-scenes, in 
relief {Od. xi 609). The brooch of Odys- 

T T 
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«eus represents a stag attacked by a dog 
{Od. xix 226). The cup of Nestor is 
pierced with rivets of gold, has four handles 
with two golden doves to each handle, and 
two supports running from the base of the 
cup to the lower part of the bowl, de- 
signed to strengthen the central stem (iZ. 
xi 632, with Dr. Leafs note). The struc- 
ture of this singular cup was the theme of 
learned disquisitions in ancient times 
(Athenaeus, 489); it has now been made 
intelligible by the early cups discovered at 
Mj^cenae and Caere (Helbig, Das Homerische 
Epos aus den Denkmdlerii erldutertj p. 
272). In the cup from Mycenae (Schlie- 
mann’s Mycence^ fig. 346; Schuchhardt, 
ScTdiemann's Excavations^ fig. 240), we see 
the supports continued into the handles 
above them, and even two doves as orna- 
ments on the top of the handles. Else- 
where in Homer a UhSs (in II. xxiii 885, 
Od. iii 440), and a crdter \in Od.xxiv276), 
are described as “adorned with flowers,’^ 
i.e, with^ the lotus-flowers and rosettes 
characteristic of archaic decoration (Schlie- 
mann. Mycence, fig. 344). The shield of 
Achilles, as wrought by Hephaestus, is an 
elaborate work, including numerous figures 
distributed over separate compartments and 
inlaid in various kinds of metal. The 
metal facing has apparently a bronze 
ground, inlaid with gold, silver, and kydn6s ; 
and the designs may be best regarded as 
resembling the peculiar combination of 
Egyptian and Assyrian styles which was 
introduced into Europe by the Phoenicians 
(IZ. xviii 478-607, ed. Leaf; cp. Helbig, 
Z.C., chap, xxxi, and Murray’s Greek Sculp- 
ture, chap. iii). 

In the Homeric age the articles in metal 
which were most highly prized are gene- 
Ja^rJhed as imported horn abroad. 
Thus the silver given as a prize at 

the funeral games of Patroclus is the work 
of Sidonian craftsmen (It. xxiii 743). It 
is the king of the Sidonians who sends a 
crater to Menelaus fOd. iv 616 ; II. xxiii 
741). The tripods and basket of Helen are 
said to have been brought by MfenSlaus 
from Egypt (Od. iv 126). The cuirass, as 
well as tne chariot, of Agamemnon, are 
described as a present from the king of 
Cyprus (II, xi 24). 

According to Greek mythology, the first 
blacksmiths were the Ideean Dactyli(q.v.); 
the first goldsmiths, the Telchlnis (q,v.). 
The legends about the latter imply that the 
forms and processes of the art were trans- 
mitted to Greece from the East. They are 


described as dwelling in turn in Crete^ 
Rhodes, Cyprus, Cos, Lycia, and in variou.s 
cities of Greece, especially at Slryon, 
which, according to Pliny (xxxvi 4\ was 
long the homo of all kinds of manufacture 
in metals. Working in metal was after- 
wards much advanced by two important 
inventions, (1) that of casting in moulds, 
attributed to a Samian artist Rhoecus, son 
of Philyas, and his son Th^ddorus; and (2) 
that of soldering, ascribed to Glaiicus of 
CliiCs (Paiisanias, x 16 § 1), who was also 
famed for his skill in hardening and soften- 
ing iron (Plutarch, I)e Def. Orac. 47). 

The toreutic art is described by Pliny as 
having been founded by Phidias (xxxiv 54) 
and brought to perfection by P6lyclitus 
(56). For the former, it is sufficient to refer 
to the chryselephantine statue of Zeus at 
Olympia, and that of Athene in the Par- 
thfinon. Among other sculptors who were 
also tdreutcR may be mentioned Calamis, 
Myron, Euphranor, BSethus, Stratdnicus, 
Ariston, Eunicus, Hec&tsBus, PSsidonlus, 
Pasitfiles, and ZenSdorus. The artists who 
excelled in the chasing of silver (argento 
ccelando) are enumerated by Pliny (xxxiii 
154-157), who observes that no one had 
attained renown by the chasing of gold. 
The first named is MentOr, the most cele- 
brated of all, and with him Acrdgds, BoHhm 
(Cicero, Vetrr. 2 iv 32, hydriam BoHhi 
mdnu factam prcecldro dpM et grandi 
pondM\ and Mys (q,v.). The last of these 
executed in bronze, from the designs of 
Parrhasius, the battle of the Centaurs and 
Lapithae which adorned the shield of the 
Athene Pr5mach68 of Phidia.s (Pausanias, 
f 28, 2). Pliny’s second group includes 


Cdldynls and Antlpater, who is probably 
mentioned by mistake for DfddCrus (An- 
thologia Oraicai 106, 16). His third 
consists of Strmnlcus and Tauriscus, both 
of Cyzicas ; ArtstO?i and Eluntcus oi 
Mftllene; and lastly IlScdtmus. In the 
next we have PdsltSlt^s (in the time of 
Pompey); also PdsldOnlus of Ephesus, with 
HCdystrdchXdCs, ZOp^rus, and Pythdds. 
After these, he adds, there was an artist 
named Teucer, famous as a crustdrius, a 
worker of plaques in low relief. Thereupon,, 
he continues, art fell into abeyance, and 
only works ascribed to the old masters were 
of any account, even when the design had 
been almost worn out by use. The age of 
imitations and forgeries followed. The 
work of Calamis yras skilfully copied by 
ZenddOrus (Pliny, xxxiv 47). the sculptor of 
the colossal bronze statue of Nero (ib. 45). 
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In the above list Pliny is probably fol- sibly to the age of the Dl§.d5chi. To the 

lowing the order of fame rather than that same age may be ascribed Pytheas and two 



(1) * CYLIX, WITH P-!RNK8 FROM A FOTINDRY. 
(Berlin MuBeum.) 


Ariston, Eunicus, artists remarkable for their skill in the 
and Posidonius, all belong to Asia, and pos- most minute and delicate kinds of work, 
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revealed a spirited representation of a hunt 
with live armed men pursuing three lions. 
The bronze ground is covered with dark 
enamel, the lions and the limbs of the 
huntsmen are inlaid with gold of dilferent 
hues; their clothing and their shields with 
silver, and other details with black (hg. 3). 
Still more interesting in respect to artistic 
design are the two prehistoric gold cups 
found in 1883 at Vai>hio^ the ancient Pharls 
near Amyclae, adorned with remarkable 
reliefs representing men hunting wild bulls 
(Ephem. Arch. 1883, pi. 7-10; Gazette dcs 
Beaux Arts^ 1830, pp. 428 and 434). 



Calllcrdt^s of Lacedsemon and Myrmi^cMPs 
of Athens, who inscribed an elegiac couplet 
in letters of gold on a grain of sesame, and 
carved a quadriga of ivory which a fly 
could cover with its wings (iElian, TTtr. 
Hut. i 17 ; Cicero, Acad, ii 120; Pliny, vii 
85, XXX vi 43). 

Some of the technical processes of work- 
ing in metal can be illustrated from the 
remains of ancient art. Thus on a cylix in 
Berlin (fig. 1) exhibiting scenes from a 
foundry, we have (1) two workmen, one 
attending to the fire in a furnace, the other 
resting on a hammer, and a boy blowing the 
bellows ; on the wall hang two ham- 
mers and a saw, and a number of 
metal plaques with heads and figures 
in relief ; (2) a w^orkman putting to- 
gether a bronze statue, the head of 
which lies apart on the ground ; (3) 
two workmen scraping the excre- 
scences off a statue of a warrior by 
means of a hooked instrument re- 
sembling a strigil. The first of the 
above scenes is closely similar to the 
design on a vase in the British 
Museum (B 458) representing the 
forge of Hephaestus at Lemn5s. 

Again, a mural painting from Pom- 
peii shows us one of the attendants 
of Hephaestus seated at his work; 
in his right hand he holds a ham- 
mer, and in his left a sharp graving- 
tool (Gr. toreus; Lat. codum\ with 
which he is tracing the ornament 
on the helmet of Achilles (fig. 2). 
According to the ornament required, 
tools were used of different kinds, 
with the extremity blunt, round, 
or square; as well as punches for 
repoms^ work. 

Among the extant specimens of 
the art a foremosw place in point 
of time must be given to those dis- 
covered by Schliemann at Hissarlik 
in the Troad, especially the bracelets, 
ear-rings, diadems, and discs of gold, 
figured in llios, and in Schuchhardt, Schlie- 
mann^s Excavations (figs. 35, 54, 56-58). 
Those of a more advanced type, found at 
Mycensd in and after 1874, include plaques j 
and golden studs in repoussi^, bowls and 
diadems \ also sepulchral masks of gold, 
imitating the human countenance and 
placed on the faces of the dead ; arms and 
other objects in gold, copper, and bronze. 

The blade of a short, two-edged sword 
(Schliemann^s Mycenop, fig. 446), when set 
free from the incrustations on its surfacr'. 


( 2 ) ♦ THB making op THR armour of ACMILLB8. 

(Mural painting, Pompeii ; Helbigr* Taf. 17.) 

J We must also mention the small bronzes 
/ which abound in museums of ancient art. 
These may be divided into (a) Greek 
bronzes of archaic style, such as those of 
the 6th century B.c. discovered at JDdddna 
{e,g. the flute-player, fig. 4). Many such 
bronzes are votive ; e.g. the Naxian sta- 
tuette in the Berlin Museum, inscribed as 
“dedicated by Dein&gbras to Apollo the 
Par-darter,” and the Apollo dedicated by 
POlyerfttes, probably an Argive of that 
name, now in the Museum at St. Peters- 
burg. (6) Bronzes of later style, such as 
those of Pompeii and Herculaneum, pre^ 
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Berved in large numbers in the Naples 
Museum. Earlier Italo-Greek statuettes 
are rare ; e.g. the bronze from T&rentum 
representing a general in the act of address- 
ing his troops (Collignon, Gr, fig. 
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of them are pieces of armour, such as the 
cheek-guard of a helmet with the combat 
between Pol lux and Ly nceus found at Dodona 
(Collignon, fig. 135), and the Bronzes of 
Slrls^ two shoulder-pieces of Greek armour 
found in Southern Italy and now in the 
British Museum (Second Bronze Room, 
table-case D ; Bauineister’s Denkmdiler^ 
fig. 2204r-6). In the same museum is the 
Castellani cista^ a cylindrical casket in 
wood, covered with bands of silver fixed 
with rivets, apd representing lions and 
winged animals, with lotuses and palmettos 
of an oriental character (fig. 5). Another 
group of examples includes the Greek and 



134). Among objects for ornament we have 
numerous bronze reliefs in repouss^ work, 
which are often perforated with holes for 
the purpose of attaching them to some other 
material, whether to strips of leather or 
articles of furniture. Some of the finest 


BRONZE FIGURE OF PLUTS-PLAYEli FROM 
DODONA. 

(CarapanoB, pi. 10.) 

Etrnscan Mirrors^ with their metal backs 
or cases ornamented with figures traced by 
the engraver’s burin (fig. 6) ; and the cistoe 
PrcenestlntE (of the 3rd century B.C.). The 
finest of these is the Ficoroni cista^ in the 
Museo Kircheriano at Rome, with figures 
in outline representing a scene from the 
Argonautic expedition and with the archaic 
inscription, Novios Plaxdios med Romai 
fecid (Daremberg and Saglio, fig. 1544). 
There are several others in the First Bronze 
Room of the British Museum, one with 
the Judgment of Paris^ another with BeUS~ 
r6pMn and Sthdndboea. 

Among silver vases of various ages may 
be mentioned the archaic pdtP.ra of Am&- 
thus in Cyprus, with concentric bands of 
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besieging warriors and winged sphinxes cup, fmind at the ancient Antium, and 
showing the influence of Assyrian and sometimes supposed to ^ be 
Egyptian art (Cesnola\s Cyprus^ p. ‘277; Greek original by Zopyrus (lo., 1^. 9ib); 
Daremberg, fig. 927) ; the Munich vase, the paterm of Hildesheim about the 

with representations of captive Trojans, in time of Augustus ; that of Rennes,^ of the 
low relief ; the magnificent amphdra of the 3rd century A.D., in the Paris Cabinet des 
4th century n.c., found at Nicopol in South Antiques {ih. 972) ; and the vases from 
Russia in the tomb of a Scythian king Bernay in the same collection. Further, 
with a frieze in high relief running round in the British Museum we have a number 
the upper part, representing Scythians tarn- of embossed and chased caskets, vases, or 



(5) * THK CA9TKLLANI CI8TA. 
(British Miisenm.) 


ing and tending their horses, while the ’ ornaments, found at Rome in 1793, and 
body of the vase is covered with ornaments ascribed to the end of the 5th centurv a.d. 



(6) KTHUHCAH MtHUfi... 
(B^rha Mujteurij.) 


in rr/^ousi/d^ includins^ birdu and 

(Dart^mberg, 975); the Contini 


As a late Roman specimen of dims interrdsU^j 
or open work in which part of the silver is 
cut away on the same general principle as 
in fig. 5, we have a canthdrus of dark red 
gl'^ss mounted in silver gilt, found near 
Tifiis in 1871, and now in the Museum of 
I the Hermitage, St. Petersburg (fig. 7). 

/ One of the richest collections of Greek 
j jewellery^ that of the Hermitage Museum, 
i comes from the ancient Pantlcfipseum 
I (Kertch). The Vatican and the Louvre con- 
J tain remarkable specimens of Etrusco-Greek 
I jewels, mainly found at Vulci and Caere. 

\ Uloderu mgexwitly We at pteseut failed to 
I recover the secret of the process oi gtanu- 
\ ktion ’’ employed in meny oi these je*"®'. 
\ a kind oi decoration in vhich the enrface of 
) the Kold leni ia OoW with 
I almost invisible globules of gold ( 

I tispiece to Martba^s Z*Are 
i Antiquarium of Munich poBseBaea a . , 
crown of gold, auperbljr executed, w 
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©prays of oak-leaves and fes- 
t^ns of flowers with winged 
figures among them (fig. 8). 
Lastly, in the British Museum 
we have specimens of Phce- 
nician art, ascribed to the 
8th century B.C., in the gold 
jewellery from C&mirus in 
Rhodes. In the same museum 
“ the Melos necklace, and 
the sceptre from the tomb at 
Tarentum, are admirable 
specimens of that fine com- 
bination of filagree and 
vitreous enamels which 
characterizes the Greek gold- 
smith^s art in the middle 
of the 4th century B.C., and 
the bracelet and ear-rings 
from Capua, ornamented with 
lions* heads, are still more 
precious, as examples of 
repoussd work in its per- 
fection ** (Newton’s Essay Sj 
p. 393). 

Authorities, Brunn, Or, 
Kunstlerj ii 397-412; Mar- 
quardt. Das Privatleben der 
Rhmery pp. 669-718* ; Saglio, 
article on Ccelatura in Darem- 
berg and Saglio’s Diet den 
Antiquitds ; and Bliimner’s, 
Technologies vol. iv, pp. 228- 
413. Cp, the short sketch 
in the last chapter of Col- 
li gnon *8 Manual of Greek 
ArchcEology.] [J. E. S.] 

Torments.. The heavy 
Roman engines of war. {See 
Artillery.) 

Tower of the Winds. An 
interesting example of the 
later Attic architecture, still 
standing in Athens. It was 
built by AndrOnicus Cyr- 
rhestes [Vitruvius, i 6 § 4] 
about the middle of the Ist 
century B.C., and it served 
at once as the public clock 
and weather-cock of Athens. 
It is an octagonal tower 
of marble, with prominent 
porches, each supported by 
two simple Uorinthian 
columns, on the north-east 
and north-west. On the 
south it has a kind of turret, 
to contain the cistern for the 
^ater-clock. The eight sides 



(7) * OLA88 CUP WITH OPEN REPOU68E WORK IH 8ILTKB. 
<8t. Petersburgr^ Hermitage Museum.) 



(8) * GOLDEN CROWN, FROM ARMRNTO. 
(Manioh, Antiquarium,) 
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corresjx)nd to the directions from which 
the eight winds blow. The figures of these 
are represented in beautiful reliefs on the 
frieze, and beneath them on the marble 
walls are engraved the lines of the sundial. 
The culminating point of the sloping roof was 
once surmounted by a bronze Triton, placed 
on a Corinthian capital, so as to revolve 
and point with his staff to the figure of 



TOWKii OF THK WINDS (or, Hordh'>Qiu7n of 
Andronicus Cyn'hentefi)^ atiikns. 


the wind which was blowing at the time 
{see cut). 

Tr&b6a. The purple-striped cloak worn 
by Roman migurs and Roman equites{q.v.). 

Tragedy. (I) Tragedy in Grkkce ori- 
ginated in the lyric dithyramb; i,e. in the 
song of a chorus at the rites held in honour 
of Dionysus. This song, in accordance with 
the cult of the god, expressed at one time 
exuberant joy, at another deep sorrow. The 
cult of Dionysus is also indicated by the 
very name of tragedy, signifying goat-song; , 
f.c. (according to the usual explanation) the | 
hymn sung by the chorus in their dance ‘ 
round the altar at the sacrifice of the goat, 
which was dedicated to Dionysus. Others 
derive the name from the fact that, to repre- 
sent Satyrs, the chorus were clad in goat- 
skins, and hence resembled goats. These 
choral songs seem to have received a certain ' 
dramatic form as early as the time of Arlon^ j 
to whom the dithyramb owes its artistic j 
development The true drama, including j 
tragic and satyric plays, was evolved sul>- i 
sequently in Athens. 


, Tradition ascribes the origin of tragedy 
I to a contemporary of Sdlon named ThesqnSj 
I of Ic&ria, which was a chief seat of the cult 
I of Dionysus. The date assigned to this is 
540 B.C. Thespis was at the same time poet, 
leader of the chorus, and actor. According 
to the testimony of the ancients, his pieces 
consisted of a prologue, a series of choral 
songs, standing in close connexion with the 
action, and dramatic recitations introduced 
between the choruses. These recitations 
were delivered by the leader of the chorus, 
and were partly in the form of monologues, 
partly in that of short dialogues with the 
chorus, whereby the action of the play was 
advanced. The reciter was enabled to 

a])pcar in different rdlcs by the aid of 
linen or wooden masks. These also are said 
to have been contrived by the poet himself. 
The invention of Thespis, whose own pieces 
soon lapsed into oblivion, won the favour 
of Pisistratus and the approval of the 
Athenian public. Tragedy thus became a 
substantial clement in the Attic festival of 
Dionysus. Thespis’ immediate followers 

were ChcrnlnSj Prdtlncis (the inventor of 
the satyric drama), his son Aristlds^ and 
Phrfpilchus. Phrynichus especially did 
good service towards the development of 
tragedy by introducing an actor apart from 
the leader of the chorus, and so preparing 
the way for true dialogue. Ho further 
improved the chorus, which still, however, 
occupied a disproportionate sjace in com- 
parison with the action of the play. 

Tragedy was really brought into being 
by yKschyluSj when ho added a second actor 
(called the deuterd gOnistes) to the first, or 
protagonistes^ and in this way rendered 
dialogue jx)ssiblo. He further subordinated 
the choruses to the dialogue. 

Sdphocl^s, in whom tragedy reaches its 
culminating point, added to jEschylus’ two 
actors a third ^ortHfagonistes; and iEschylus 
accepted the innovation in his later plays. 
Thenceforward three actors were regularly 
granted by lot to each poet, at the public 
expense. Only rarely, and in exceptional 
cases, was a fourth employed. Sophocles 
also raised the number of the chorus from 
twelve to fifteen. The only other important 
innovation due to him was, that he gave 
up the internal connexion, preseiwed by 
iEschylus, among the several plays of a 
tetralogy which were presented in compe- 
tition by the tragic jx)ets at the festival 
of Dionysus. (See Tetralogia.) 

The third great master of tragedy is 
JEurlpid^Sj in whom, however, we already 
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observe a <lecline in many respects from the 
severe standard of his predecessor. During 
and after the ago of these masters of the art, 
from whom alone have complete dramas 
come down to us, many other tragic poets 
were actively employed, whose works are 
known to us by name alone, or are only pre- 
served in fragments. 

It is remarkable that, in the case of the 
great tragic writers, the cultivation of the 
Muse of tragedy seems to have been heredi- 
tary among their descendants, and among 
those of J'lschylus in particular, for many 
generations. His son EuphSrIon, his 
nephew Phllocles, his grand-nephews Mor- 
simus and M^lanthius, his grandson Asty- 
damas, and his great-grandsons Astydamas 


tury, besides the descendants of iEschylus, 
we must mention Th66dectes, ApliSreus, 
and Chaeremon, who partly wrote for readers 
only. 

The number of tragedies produced at 
Athens is marvellous. According to the 
not altogether trustworthy records of the 
number of plays written by each poet, they 
amounted to 1,400. The works of the fore- 
most poets were represented over and over 
again, especially in the theatres of Asia 
Minor, under the successors of Alexander, 
During the first half of the 3rd century 
Ptolemy Philadelphus built a great theatre 
in Alexandria, where he established com- 
petitions in exact imitation of those at 
Athens. This gave a new impetus to tragic 



• PIIIL18CUS TIlAO<EDIARUM 8CRTPTOR MRDITANR (PHILIBCUS IN MEDITATION) 
(Roliof in Lateran Museum. Home.) 


and Phi lodes, were poets of more or less 
note. In the family of Sophocles may be 
mentioned his son ISphon and his grand- 
son Sophocles ; and in that of Euripides, his 
son or nephew of the same name. 

Among the tragic poets of the 3rd century. 
Ion, Achseus, Aristarchus, and Ne5phron 
were accounted the most eminent. Ag3,thdn 
may also be included as the first who ven- 
tured to treat a subject of his own invention, 
whereas hitherto mythical history, espe- 
cially that of Homer and the cyclic poets, 
or, in rare instances, authentic history, had 
furnished the materials of the play. After 
the Peloponnesian War tragedy shared the 
general and ever-increasing decline of poli- 
tical and religious vitality. In the 4th cen- 


poetry, and seven poets became conspicuous, 
who were known as the Alexandrine 
Alexander .^tolus, Philiscus (see cut), Sosi- 
theus, HSmerus, iEantIdes, Sosiphanes, and 
Lyebphron. The taste of the Alexandrine 
critics deemed them worthy to occupy a 
place beside the five great tragic poets of 
Athens, ^schylus, Sophocles, Euripides, 
Ion, and Achaeiis. 

Inasmuch as tragedy developed itself out 
of the chorus at the Dionysiac festivals, so, 
in spite of all the limitations which were 
intr^uced as a result of the evolution of the 
true drama, the chorus itself was always 
retained. Hence Greek tragedy consisted 
of two elements : the one truly dramatic, the 
prevailing metre of which was the iambic 
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tvlmHer • the other consisting of song and 
dance («cc Chorus) in the numerous varieties 
of Dorian lyric poetry. The dramatic por- 
tion was generally made up of the following 
parts : the prdldyds^ from the beginning to 
the first entry of the chorus; the epeisddtdrij 
the division between each choral song and 
the next; and the exddds^ or concluding 
portion which followed the last chorus. 
The first important choral part was called 
the pdrdd^s ; and the song following an 
epeisddioriy a stdshndn. There were further 
songs of lamentation by the chorus and 
actors together, which were called kommoi, 
A solo was sometimes sung by the actor 
alone ; this became especially common in 
the later tragedies. 

(II) Roman Tragedy was founded entirely 
on that of the Greeks. In early times there 
existed crude dramatic productions (see 
Satire), which provided an opening for the 
translation from the Greek dramas brought 
on the stage by Llvius Andrdnlcus, He 
was a Greek by birth, but was brought to 
Rome as a captive about 200 B.c. It is to 
him that Roman tragedy owes its origin. 
His dramas and those of his successors were 
more or less free versions of Greek originals. 
Even the tragedies, or historical plays, 
drawn from national Roman materials, 
called fdhiUee preetextm or pradextdtat (see j 
Prastexta), the first writer of which was 
his immediate successor Ncevius (about 235 
B.C.), were entirely modelled on the Greek. 
The most noteworthy representatives of 
tragedy under the Republic were Eiuiius 
(b.c. 239-170), Pacuvius (220-130), and 
Aecius (170-104), besides whom only a few 
other poets produced any works about this 
time. It is true that the scanty fragments 
we possess of these dramas admit of no 
positive judgment as to their merit, but 
there is no doubt that they rank far below 
the original creations of the Greeks. It 
may also be clearly inferred from the frag- 
ments, that declamation and pathos formed 
a characteristic attribute of Roman tragedy, 
which was intensified by a studied archaism 
of expression. Moreover, the titles of their 
plays that have come down to us show 
that preference was given to subjects re- 
lating to the Trojan epic cycle; this is to be 
explained by the Trojan origin claimed by 
the Romans. Next to this the most popular 
were the myths of the PfilSpIdse, of the 
!^eban cycle, and of the Argonauts. Euri- 
pides was the favourite m^el; after him 
Sophocles; rar8ly.aJschylus. Roman tragedy, 
like Greek, was made up of spoken dialogue 


in iambic trimeters and musical portions 
called canfica (q.v.). On the chorus in 
Roman tragedy see Chorus (near the end). 

In the time of Augustus the representatives 
of tragedy were Aslnius Polllo, VArrus,an(l 
Ovid; under Tiberius, Pom ponius Secundus; 
under Nero and Vespasian, Curlatius Mater- 
nus, of whose works scarcely a line has been 
preserved. The only tragedies of Roman 
antiquity which we possess are those of the 
philosopher which show great mas- 

tery of form and a fertile imagination, but 
suffer from an intolerable excess of rhe- 
torical declamation. It is doubtful whether 
they were intended for the stage at all, and 
not rather for public recitation and for 
private reading. 

Trajan's Column. See Architecture, 
Orders of. 

Transvectid. The festal parade of the 
Roman knights. (See Equites.) 

Tr&pezit». See Banks and Banking. 
Tr&pezdph6rdn. See Table. 

Treasu^, See ^Erakium. 

TrSbellius PolUo. A Roman historian. 
(See Scriptores Historiai: Augustac.) 

Tresvlri or Triumviri. The Roman 
term for a college or board of three men. 
For the triumviri cdpitdUs^ mOnStdl^H, 
nocturniy see Vigintisexviri. 

Trl&rii. See Legion. 

Trlbon. A garment worn in Doric states 
I by men and SphiM^ generally in a double 
fold over the chUOn. It was considerably 
shorter than the hlmdtidn (q.v,). At Athens 
also there was a tendency to imitate 
Spartan simplicity, especially amongst the 
philosophers, among whom this garment was 
worn chiefly by the Cynics. 

Tribonianus. A celebrated Roman jurist 
of Side in Pamphylia, who was at first 
an advocate, and afterwards held a high 
oflBcial position under Justinian, and, in 
conjunction with the most distinguished 
lawyers of his time, made a code of Roman 
law. (See Corpus Juris Civilis.) 

TribUlum. The Roman threshing ma- 
chine. (See Threshing.) 

Tribunal. The Roman term for a plat- 
form of wood or stone (in the camp, gene- 
rally of turf), on which magisterial person- 
ages sat in their chair of office (see Sella 
CuRULis) when discharging their public 
duties ; e,g, the consuls, when presiding at 
the edmitia^ and the prsetors when sitting 
in judgment. In Roman theatres this name 
was given to the two places of honour 
immediately to the right and left of the 
stage, the one for the person who gave the 
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play and for the emperor, the other for the 
Vestal Virgins and the empress. 

Tribtoi ''iBrarii (from oRs^stlpendluniy 
‘‘pay’^)* The name given amongst the 
Romans in earlier times to the wealthy 
members of the several tribes, who were 
entrusted with the levying of the war-tax 
{see Tributum) and tho distribution of pay 
to the soldiers from the proceeds of it. 
What position they held after the payment 
of the troops was handed over to the 
quaestors is not clear, from want of infor- 
mation on the subject. In the 1st century 
B.c. they appear as a distinct class, from 
which, during the years 70-46 b.c., the 
third dccurla of judges was appointed to 
roi)resont the plebeians, the other two con- 
sisting of senators and knights. 

Tribuni Militum (military tribunes). 
The superior officers of the Roman legions, 
six in number, two of whom always held 
the command for two months on alternate 
days. They were appointed before the 
levy took place, as they themselves had to 
be in office at that time. Originally they 
were nominated by the consuls ; afterwards 
partly by them and partly by the people, 
inasmuch as the people elected twenty-four 
out of the number of candidates in the 
cdmltla trlbUta for the four legions which 
were levied regularly every year, while the 
consuls retained the appointment for the 
remaining legions. They were not as a 
rule taken from veteran centurions, but 
for the greater part from young men of 
senatorial or equestrian rank, who had 
served their first campaign in the train 
or on the staff of a general, and then began 
their political career with this office. As 
a mark of distinction, all of them wore the 
gold ring of the equestrian order. They 
also wore a narrow or broad purple stripe on 
their tdga^ according as they were of eques- 
trian or senatorial rank respectively. In 
the time of the Empire, they always led 
the legion on the march and in battle. 
They did not, however, as under the 
Republic, rank immediately below the 
comraanders-in-chief, but under the iSgdtUs 
UglbnlSy the commander of the legion and 
its auxiliary troops. 

Tribuni Plebls (tribunes of the commons). 
The name given among the Romans to 
the official representatives granted to the 
plebeians in 494 B.C., as a protection against 
the oppression of patricians and the consuls. 
At first they were two in number, then 
five, and (after 457) ten. Only free-born 
plebeians were eligible for the office, which 


was annual. The election took place at 
first in the cbinltXa cUriata^ but after 471 
in the comitia trtbUta^ under the presidency 
of any tribune who happened to be in office 
at the time. At first they were only 
magistrates of tho plebs^ and were without 
any insignia of office, or even lictors, in- 
stead of whom they had several attendants 
{vidtOrSs), This continued even after they 
were fully recognised as public officials. 
On the other hand, they possessed the 
privilege guaranteed to them by the plebs 
under solemn okth, on the institution of 
their office, of being “ sacrosanct ” and 
inviolable ; and, under the protection of 
this right, they extended their originally 
limited i)owers by judicious encroach- 
ments. 

Their earliest right, which was at first 
exercised in favour of the plebs^ but soon 
on behalf of all citizens, was that of pro- 
tection (auxlVium\ which they could use 
against all magistrates with the exception 
of the dictator. This enabled them to 
prevent the execution of official orders by 
a simple veto {intercesslo). In face of any 
opposition they were authorized to have 
recourse to compulsory measures such as 
arrest, fines, or imprisonment. Their power 
only extended over Rome and its immediate 
neighbourhood, and was further restricted 
by the right of veto, which they could 
exercise against one another. For the pro- 
tection of the individual they only inter- 
posed when their aid was asked. For this 
purpose their house stood open day and 
night to any who sought their assistance, 
and they themselves could never be absent 
from the city a whole day, except during 
the f trice Ijdtlnce^ when all business was 
suspended. Without appeal they could 
interpose in any measure which affected 
the whole plebs^ such as the levying of 
troops and the raising of the war-tax 
(tributum). This right of intercession, 
which originally was confined to the 
auxilium^ and which could never be 
exercised except by the tribune in person, 
and simultaneously with the proceeding 
that was to be prohibited, was in course 
of time gradually extended, until finally 
the veto of the tribunes enabled them to 
suspend almost all official proceedings ; 
administrative measures, transactions with 
the Senate, and meetings of the people for 
the purpose of legislation and election, 
etc. They had the right of calling meet- 
ings of theplebs for the discussion of affairs 
relating to that body. From the time that 
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the authority of these meetings extended 
over all State business, and their decrees 
(called plShi8clta\ were considered binding 
on the whole people, this right enabled the 
tribunes to propose changes in private or 
public law. It is true that, for carrying 
out their proposals, they were dependent on 
the sanction of the Seriate ; but, as they 
were safe from the risk of prosecution, they 
sometimes assumed, in case of need, an 
authority superior to that body. Originally 
they had no official relations with the Senate, 
but afterwards, by virtue of their inviola- 
bility, they obtained the right of sitting on 
their benches {suhscllia) at the open door 
of the senate-house, so as to be present at the 
deliberations, and in case of need to inter- 
fere by virtue of their auxilium. Soon, 
however, they even obtained a seat in the 
Senate, and a general right of veto ; until 
finally they acquired the right of summon- 
ing a meeting of the Senate, and of making 
proposals. At the same time they acquired 
the privilege of entrance into the Senate at 
the first census after the expiration of their 
office. 

The office of tribune, really the highest 
in the State, was employed by demagogues 
in the later days of the Republic in the I 
interests of a party and to the injury of the 
commonwealth. By Sulla, in ^ b.c., its 
power was cut down to the very narrowest 
limits, chiefly by the regulation that, after 
the tribunate, no one was eligible for a 
curule office. However, as soon as 50 b.c. 
there came a complete reaction and a return 
to the old state of things, which finally 
entailed total anarchy, and, as a natural 
consequence, the sole rule of Caesar and 
Au^stus. In 48 b.c. C»sar, to secure his 
position, assumed the tribunician power, 
at first without limit of time, and after- 
wards without limit of extent ; and in 36 
Augustus followed his example. From that 
time the tribunate became the pivot of the 
imperial power. Nevertheless, until beyond 
the time of Constantine, tribunes to the 
number of ten continued to exist. They 
were elected by the Senate, and as a rule 
from among the senators, but were in com- 
plete dependence on the will of the emperor. 

In order to find candidates for the office, 
which was now but little sought after, 
Augustus made the candidature in the case 
of the plebeians for theprsetorship dependent 
on having held the tribunate. The office 
waa also thrown open to sons of freedmen. 

TrfbnnuB C6l6rum. The designation, 
under the Roman Empire, of the commander 


of the cavalry, nominated by the emperor for 
the time being. 

Tribtis. Originally the name of each of 
the three classes of Roman patricians 
{Ramnes, Titles, and Luc^res), who were 
divided into ten cUtIcb (q.v.). In direct 
contrast with this was the classification 
made by king Servius, whereby Roman 
citizens, together with the whole territory 
of Rome, were divided into four city {tribus 
urbdmv) and twenty-six country tribes 
{tribus rusticcp). These were geographical 
divisions, according to which the census 
was taken, troops levied, and the war tax 
imposed and collected. From time to time 
the number was diminished; but it in- 
creased again until 241 b.c., when it was 
raised to thirty-five (four city and thirty- 
one country tribes), and this number re- 
mained fixed for the future, even under the 
Empire. The new citizens admitted after 
241 were distributed amongst the existing 
tribes. This was the case with all the 
Italian communities, which in 89 B.C., by the 
extension of the citizenship to all dwellers 
in Italy, were included in the tribes. 

Every citizen (with the exception of those 
called mrdrll, q,v.) belonged to some special 
tribe, to which he himself or his ancestors 
had been assigned, even when he no longer 
had his home there. Accordingly, in the 
official designation of a free citizen, the 
name of his tribe was added to his family 
names. Originally the country tribes were 
on an equality with those of the city, but 
subsequently they were deemed superior, 
on the ground that they consisted of owners 
of property in land, whilst the chief part 
of the city tribes was made up of mer- 
chants, workmen, and the proletariate, who 
possessed no landed property, and amongst 
whom freedmen were included. 

The tribes attained political importance 
on the establishment of the cdmitla tribUta 
(^.v.), in which those present voted as 
individuals, and not as members of property- 
classes, as in the comitia centUridta, The 
comitia trihuta thus had a democratic 
character. The importance of the tribes 
was further increased on the reform of the 
comitia centuriata {q,v.), since each of the 
thirty-five tribes was thereby divided into 
five property-classes, each consisting of two 
centurim, sdnlOres and iUntOres. Under 
the Empire they lost all political impor- 
tance ; the country-tribes were used merely 
as geographical subdivisions, while the 
lists of the whole number of the thirty-five 
tribes were treated as a register for the d is- 
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tribution of the State doles of corn. Thus 
the tribes sank at last into corporate groups 
of pauperized citizens. 

Tributa Cdmitla. See Comitia (3). 

TrIbMum. Originally an extraordinary 
means of revenue among the Romans, levied 
on the burgesses in the proportion of 1-3 
per thousand in times of war, when the 
means of the State treasury were of them- 
selves not sufficient, and more especially 
after 406 b.c., when the State first took 
over the payment of the soldiers’ wages. 
When the war was over, the money was 
generally repaid from contributions or from 
the booty. Subsequent to the conquest of 
Macedonia, 167 b.c., the income of the State 
from the provinces was so considerable, 
that the burgesses, although not legally 
exempt, ceased any longer to be subject to 
this payment. The strictly regulated taxes 
of the provinces also wont by the same 
name, tribufum sdliy the ground- tax, and 
tribntiim edpUiSj the personal tax. (See 
Stipendium.) Italy, up to his time exempt, 
was also made liable to these taxes by 
Diocletian, towards the end of the 3rd 
century a.d. (Cp. Taxes.) 

Triclinium. The Roman dining- table of 
four sides, with three low couches {lecti) 
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placed round it so as to leave the fourth 
side free for the servants {see plan). The 
Ucti^ arranged for three persons each, were 
broad, cushioned places, lower towards the 
outside and sloping upwards with a side- 
support; on each of the three places was 
a pillow, on which the diners, as they lay 
at table, supported themselves with their 
left arm, their feet being towards the 
outside. The allotment of the nine places 
was made in accordance with strict rules 
of etiquette. The middle couch, lectus 
midluSy and the one on its left, lectus 
summus (the highest), were appointed for 
the guests, the former for the most dis- 


tingui.shed guests ; that on its right, lectus 
Imus (the lowest), was for the host, his 
wife, and a child or a freedman. On the 
lectus summus and imus, the place of 
honour (Idcus summus) was on the left 
side, on which was the support of the 
couch, and consequently the most con- 
venient seat. The place appointed for the 
chief person of tho company, the locus 
consuldris, was, however, on the lectus 
medius, and not on the left, but on the right 
and unsupported side, next that of tho host, 
who took the firs4i place of the lectus imus. 

For the tables of costly citrus-wood w ith 
round tops, and similar tables, which were 
introduced towards the end of the Republic, 
a peculiar crescent-shaped couch was used. 
This was called sigma from its shape C, 
one of the forms of the Greek letter bear- 
ing that name. It was also called stlbd- 
diuyn, and as a rule was suitable only for 
five persons. On tho sigma the places of 
honour were the corner-seats, the first place 
being that on the “ right wing ” {in dextro 
cornu), tho second that on the left {in 
slnistro cornu ) ; the remaining seats were 
named from this onward, so that the last 
was on tho left side of the first. 

The dining-room itself was also called 
triclinium, even when it contained several 
dining- tables. Romans of distinction in 
later times had several such rooms for dif- 
ferent times of the year ; in the winter they 
dined in the interior of the house by lamp- 
light, in summer in an arbour attached to 
the house or in tho upper story. 

Trlerarch (Gr. MSrarchSs ; Lat. Mer- 
archa). Originally the commander of a 
trireme ; afterwards of any large war-ship. 

Trierarchl&. The superintendence of the 
equipment of a war-ship ; one of the public 
burdens imposed on Athenian citizens. 
{See Leitoubgia.) 

Trleres. A Greek ship with three 
banks of oars. {See Ships.) 

Triglyphs (“ three channels ”). A name 
given in the Doric frieze to surfaces which, 
projecting over every column and between 
every two columns, are ornamented with 
three parallel channels, two complete 
ones in the middle and two halves at the 
comers. Between the triglyphs are the 
metopes (g.v.)* iPp- Architecture, Orders 
OF ; and Parthenon, fig. 2.) 

^Igdn. A kind of game with a hall, 
{See Ball, Games of). 

Trilogy (Gr. trUdgid), A set of three 
tragedies which, together with a satyric 
drama, formed a tetralogy {q.v,). The 
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several tragedies were generally, but not 
always, connected with each other in 
subject. The only surviving example is 
the Oresteia of ^Eschylus, consisting of the 
AgdmemnOnj Chd(Sphhroe, and Eurnenld^s, 
Triphiddorus. See Tryphiodorus. 

Triptdldmus. Son of Eleusis (or of CSleus, 
see Demophoon) a favourite of Demeter, 
who sent him about the world on a car 
drawn by serpents to extend the cultivation 
of grain, and with it agriculture. On his 
return to Attica, Celeus of Eleusis made an 
attempt upon his life, but, at the bidding 
of Demeter, was obliged to give up the 
country to him. He founded the town of 
Eleusis, and, as first priest of Demeter, 
instituted the services there held in her 
honour, as well as the Thesmdphdrld (q.v,). 
In various parts of Greece, as well as in 
Italy and Sicily, he was honoured as the 
founder and promoter of husbandry, but 
especially in Eleusis, where, as the local 
hero, he had a temple dedicated to him, and 
a spot called the threshing-floor of Trip- 
tolemus on the Rharian plain. The Argive 
legend connected him with its local genea- 
logies, and told how, while seeking lo in 
Tarsus and Antioch, ho founded Greek set- 
tlements and instituted the cultivation of 
corn. In the Attic legend of Eleusis, he is , 
also represented as a judge of the dead. 
{See Demetkr, lig. 1, and Vases, tig. 12.) i 

Trlptychdn. See DiP- 

TYCHON. ^ 

Trireme (Lat. trlre- 
mis). A Roman ship 
with three banks of oars. 

{See Ship.) 

Tritagonist (Gr. trltci- 
gOnistes), The third 
actor in the Greek drama, 
who played in the least 
important parts. 

1^itdgdnei&. A special 
surname of Athene 

Tritdn. Son of P6sei- 
don and Amphitrite. He 
is described as living 
with them in a golden 

palace in the depths of 

the sea. The mythical •' 

lake TrltOnlSj near the (2 

Mediterranean coast of 

Libya, was regarded as 

his peculiar abode, especially in the story 

of the Argonauts. He was represented as a 

man in his upper parts, terminating in a 

dolphin’s tail ; his special attribute is a 

twisted sea-shell, on which he blows, now 


violently, now gently, to raise or calm the 
billows. In the course of time there grew 
up the notion of a large number of Tritons, 
all represented as beings of double form 



(1) TRITON. 

(Rome, Vatican.) 

and sometimes with the fore-feet of a horse 
as well as a human body and a fish’s tail 
(called CentaurO'tritons or Ichthy6‘tauri). 


(2) CENTAURO-TRITON AND NKUEID. 
(Naples Museum.) 


They were, however, always regarded as 
attendants on the other sea-gods while 
riding or driving over the waves ; and they 
were represented accordingly in works of 
art {see cuts). 
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Triamph. The Roman festal procession 
at the head of a victorious host through the 
city to the Capitol, the highest distinction 
which could be accorded to a victorious 
commander. Only the regular holder of 
the highest command a dictator, 

consul, or pnetor, was entitled to this honour, 
and that too even when the decisive victory 
had not been fought under his immediate 
direction. It was also essential that the 
victory should be an important one gained 
in a regular war; f.e. not against citizens 
or rebellious slaves. Permission to cele- 
brate a triumph was granted, with the 
necessary expenses, by the Senate. Up to 
the day of the triumph, the general was 
obliged to remain before the city, because 
his commaiid expired at the moment he 
entered it. Accordingly it was outside the 


conquered country, models of the captured 
fortresses, ships, etc., either carried on 
men’s shoulders or placed in chariots ; then 
the crowns of honour dedicated to the 
triumphant general by the towns of the 
province, originally of bay leaves, later of 
gold. Then the white bulls intended for 
sacrifice on the Capitol, with gilded horns, 
decorated with ribands and garlands, and 
accompanied by youths and boys in holiday 
attire, carrying gold and silver chalices. 
Then followed in chains the distinguished 
captives who* had been spared for the 
triumph, and whose fate it was, when the 
triumphal car reached the slope of the 
Capitol, to be dragged off to prison, there 
almost invariably to meet with immediate 
execution. Behind these followed the lie tors 
of the general in purple tunics, with their 



( 1 ) TRIUMPHAL PROCK8BION. 

Relief from the Arch of Titus, representing the spoils from the temple at Jernsalem, inclndinfif 
the seven-branched candlestick, the table for sbewbread, and the (golden trumpets.) 


city, generally in the temple of Bellona, 
that the Senate assembled to receive his 
report. 

On the day of the triumph, the procession, 
starting from the Campus Martins^ pro- 
ceeded through the Porta Triumphalis into 
the Circus FldmXntus ; then, after entering 
the city through the Porta Carmentdlis, it 
marched on into the Circus Maximus^ and 
thence to the Via Sacra, and up this across 
the Forum to the Capitol (see plan under 
Fokum). The streets were adorned with 
garlands, the temples opened, and, as the 
procession passed by, the spectators greeted 
it with the acclamation, Jo triumph^ f The 
procession was headed by the State officials 
and the Senate. Then followed trumpeters, 
and after them the captured spoils (see fig. 
1); next came painted representations of the 


i fasces wreathed in bey leaves; then a body 
of musicians playing on the lyre, and priests 
with censers ; and lastly the triumphal car, 
gilded, and garlanded with bay leaves, and 
drawn by four white horses, which were 
also wreathed with garlands. On it stood 
the general ; in earlier times his body was 
dyed with vermilion [Pliny, N. II. xxxiii 111]. 
His head was wreathed with bay, and he 
wore the garb of the Capitoline Jupiter, 
furnished him from the treasury of the 
Capitoline temple ; viz. a purple tunic em- 
broidered with golden palm-shoots (tunica 
palmdtd), a toga decorated with golden 
stars on a purple ground (t6gd pietd), 
gilded shoes, and an ivory sceptre in his 
left hand, with an eagle on the top ; in his 
right he carried a branch of bay. Over 
his head a public slave, standing behind 
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him, held the golden crown of Jupiter, 
and, while the people shouted acclama- 
tions, called to him, “Look behind you, and 
remember von are mortal.’^ [Tertullian, 
33.] He also guarded himself against 
envy and the evil eye by an amulet which 
be wore either on his person or tied to 
the car. With him on the car, and some- 
times on the horses, sat his youngest chil- 
dren, while his grown up sons rode behind 
with his lieutenants and officers. The 
soldiers brought up the rear, all wearing 
decorations, and shouting lo tHxLmphe! In 
accordance with ancient custom, they also 
alternately sang songs in praise of their 
general, and uttered ribald jests at his 
expense. On arriving at the temple of 
Capitoline Jupiter, the general, as a token 
of his victory, placed on the lap of the god 
the bay leaves wreathed around the fasces.^ 
together with his own branch of bay, or (in 
later times) a palm-branch, the fasces^ and 
his laurel-shoot. He then offered the 
sacrifice of thanksgiving (c/>. fig. 2). 



( 2 ) 8ACUIFIOK OF TKAJAN. 
(Bas-roliof from Arch of Constantine.) 


The festival, originally limited to one 
day, gradually extended itself to several. 
It concluded with a banquet to the State 
officials and the Senate, and sometimes also 
with an entertainment for the soldiers and 
people. If the permission to celebrate the 
ordinary triumph were refused to a general, 
he could undertake one on his own account 
to the temple of Jupiter Latlaris on the 
Alban Hill. If the conqueror had not 
fought iinder his own auspices, or if his 
exploits did not appear to merit the highest 
form of triumph, he was allowed to hold 
one of an inferior kind called an 6vatl6. 


In this the conqueror entered the town 
either on foot (as in earlier times) or on 
horseback, clad in the toga prcetexta^ and 
with a wreath of m 3 n:tle on his brow. 
Under the Empire, only the emperors 
triumphed, because the generals commanded 
as their lieutenants {legdti Augusti), under 
the auspices of the emperors, and not under 
their own. Victorious generals were then 
obliged to content themselves with the 
orndmenta Mum 2 )htiUd • i.e. the right of 
appearing on holiday occasions in the 
insignia of triumph, the tunica palniata, 
or toga picta, and wreath of bay leaves. 
After Trajan^s time, even this kind of 
military distinction ceased, as all consuls 
were j^ormitted to wear the triumphal deco- 
rations during festal processions. 

Triumphal Arches. A type of monu- 
mental architecture peculiar to the Romans. 
They were erected as memorials in honour 
of victorious generals, and (in later times) 
in honour of individual emperors. In 
architectural design they united the Roman 
arch with the Greek fiolumn. In Rome (not 
to mention the remains of the Arch of 
Drusus) there are still extant, (1) the arch 
which the Senate and people erected after 
the death of Titus, in memory of the con- 
quest of Judaea (70 a.d.). This consists of 
two massive piers of Pentelic marble in- , 
closed by pilasters and joined together by 
a vaulted arch, and of a lofty entablature, 
on which the dedication is inscribed. On 
the inner jambs of the arch are two fine 
reliefs, representing (i) the emperor on the 
triumphal car, and (ii) a group of soldiers 
bearing the spoils of the Jewish War. (See 
Triumph, fig 1 .) (2) The Arch of SeptImIus 
SfevERUS, with three entrances. This is of 
remarkable dimensions, but the decoration, 
though far richer, is overcharged ; it was 
erected by the people in 203 a.d. in honour 
of the emperor after his victories over the 
Parthians. (3) The Arch of Constantine, 
also with three entrances. This was built 
after 311 a.d. (see cut), by using certain 
portions (viz, the reliefs on both the fronts 
and on the inner sides of the middle arch) 
of one of the triumphal arches of Trajan, 
which was destroyed for this purpose. 
Among those not in Rome must be men- 
tioned that at Orange in the south of 
France. Arches of honour were also erected 
for other services. Such are that of 
Augustus at Arlmlnum (Rimini) on the 
occasion of the completion of the road 
leading to that place from Rome ; that of 
Trajan at Ancdna, on the restoration of the 
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harboiir. In Rome itself, between the site 
of the ypAabrtim and the Forum H6artum^ 
there is a richly decorated, but coarsely 
sculptured, gateway with a flat lintel, 
bearing an inscription recording its 
erection (in A.D. 204) in honour of 
Soptimius Sevcrus and other mem- 
bers of the imperial house by the 
silversmiths or bankers {argentclrll) 
and other merchants of the Forum 
Boar him. The arch of the Sergii 
at Poln in 1 stria is a family me- 
morial. 

Triumviri. See Trksvihi. 

Trogus. Sec Pompeius Trogus. 

TroisB Ludus. Cp. Circus, p. 139. 

Troilus. A younger son of Priam 
and HecUba, who \vas slain by 
Achilles. A(!Cording to the later 
legend, Achilles lay in wait for the 
boy when he was exorcising his 
horse near a well in front of the 
cit}', and slew him as he fled to the 
temple of Thymbrjoan 4-pollo, just 
by the altar of the god, at the very 
spot where he himself was destined 
afterwards to meet his fate. Ac- 
cording to another account, Troilus ven- 
tured to moot Achilles in open conflict, but 
was dragged to death by his own horses. 
{See Vases, fig. 10.) 

Trojan War. The story of -the Trojan 
War, like the story of the Argonauts, 
underwent, in the cour.se of time, many 
changes and amplifications. The kernel of 
the stoiy is contained in the two epic poems 
of Homer: the Iliad and the Odyssey, 
The incidents, either narrated or briefly 
touched upon in these, were elaborated or 
developed by the post-Homeric poets, partly 
by connecting them with other popular tradi- 
tions, and partly by the addition of farther 
details of their own invention. While in 
Homer it is simply the rape of Helen which 
is the occasion of the war, a later legend 
traced its origin to the marriage of Peleus 
and ThetYs, when firls threw down among 
the assembled gods the golden apple in- 
scribed For the fairest The quarrel that 
ensued between Hera, Athene, and Aphro- 
dite for the prize of beauty was decided by 
Paris in favour of Aphrodite, who in return 
secured him the possession of Helen, while 
Hera and Athene became, from that time 
onward, the implacable enemies of the 
whole Trojan race. 

According to Homer, after Helen had 
been carried off by Paris, MOnelaiis and 
Agamemnon visited all the Greek chief- 

D. C. A. 


tains in turn, and prevailed on them to 
take part in the expedition which they 
were preparing to avenge the wrong. Ac- 
cording to the later account, the majority of 


the chieftains were already bound to follow 
the expedition by an oath, wliich they had 
sworn to Tyndareos. Agamemnon was 
chosen commander-in-chief; next to him 
the most prominent Greek heroes are his 
brother Menelaus, Achilles and Patroclus, 
the two Ajaxes, Teucer, Nestor and his son 
Ant I luchus, Odysseus, Diomedes, IdCmeneus, 
and Philoctetes, who, however, at the very 
outset of tlie expedition had to be left be- 
hind, and does not aj)pear on the scene of 
action until just before the fall of Troy. 
Later epics add the name of Pa,lS,medcs. 

The entire host of 100,000 men and 1,186 
ships assembled in the harbour of Aulis. 
Hero, while they were sacrificing under a 
plane tree, a .snake darted out from under 
the altar and ascended the tree, and there, 
after devouring a brood of eight young 
sparrows and the mother-bird herself, was 
turned into stone. This omen Calchas, the 
seer of the host, interpreted to mean that 
the war would last nine years, and termi- 
nate in the tenth with the destruction of 
Troy [Iliad ii 299-332]. Agamemnon had 
already received an oracle from the Delphian 
god that Troy would fall when the best 
of the Greeks quarrelled. In Homer the 
crossing to Troy follows immediately ; but 
in the later story the Greeks at first land 
by mistake in Mysia, in the country of 
Tel^phus (g'.v.), and being dispersed by a 

u u 
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fltorm and driven back to Greece, assemble 
afresh at Aulis, whence they are only 
permitted to set out after the sacrifice of 
Iphlgenla (an incident entirely unknown 
to Homer). On the Greek side the first to 
fall is PrdtSsUailSj who is the first to land. 
The disembarkation cannot take place until 
Achilles has slain the mighty Cycnus 
2). After pitching their camp, Odysseus and 
Menelaiis proceed as ambassadors to Troy, 
to demand the surrender of Helen. But 
this proposal, in spite of the inclination of 
Helen herself and the admonition of the 
Trojan AntSnOr^ falls to the ground, owing 
to the opposition of Paris, and war is de- 
clared. The number of the Trojans, wliose 
chief hero is llectQr^ scarcely amounts to 
the tenth part of that of the besiegers; and 
although they possess the aid of countless 
brave allies, such as Sarpruidn, and 

Glaucus, in their fear of Achilles they dare 
not risk a general engagement. On the 
other hand, the Achaeans can do nothing 
against the well-fortified and defended town, 
and see themselves confined to laying 
ambuscades and devastating the surround- 
ing country, and compelled by lack of pro- 
visions to have resource to foraging expe- 
ditions in the neighbourhood, undertaken 
by sea and by land under the generalship 
of Achilles. At length the decisive tenth 
year arrives. The Homeric Iliad narrates 
the events of this year, confining itself to 
the space of fifty-one days. 

Chryses, priest of Apollo, comes in priestly 
garb into the camp of the Greeks to ransom 
his daughter ChryseTs from Agamemnon. 
Ho is rudely repulsed, and Apollo conse- 
quently visits the Greeks with a plague. 
In an assembly of the Greeks summoned 
by Achilles, Calchas declares the only 
means of appeasing the god to be the 
surrender of the girl without ransom. 
Agamemnon assents to the general wish; 
but, by way of compensation, takes from 
Achilles, whom ho considers to be the 
instigator of the whole plot, his favourite 
slave Brisefs. Achilles withdraws in a 
rage to his tent, and implores his mother 
Thetis to obtain from Zeus a promise that 
the Greeks should meet with disaster in 
fighting the Trojans until Agamemnon 
should give her son complete satisfaction 
[//. i]. The Trojans immediately take the 
open field, and Agamemnon is induced by a 
promise of victory, conveyed in a dream 
from Zeus, to appoint the following day 
for a battle [ii]. The hosts are already 
standing opposed to one another, prepared 


for fight, when they agree to a treaty that 
the conflict for Helen and the plundered 
treasures be decided by a duel between 
Paris and Menolaus. Paris is overcome in 
the duel, and is only rescued from death 
by the intervention of Aphrodite [iii]. 
When Agamemnon presses for the fulfil- 
ment of the treaty, the Trojan PandSrus 
breaks the peace by shooting an arrow at 
Menelaus, and the first open engagement 
I in the war begins [iv], in which, under the 
protection of Athene, Diomede performs 
miracles of bravery and wounds even 
Aphrodite and Ares [v]. Diomede and the 
Lycian Glaucus are on the point of fighting, 
when they recognise one another as here- 
ditary guest-friends. Hector goes from 
the battle to Troy, and the day ends with 
an indecisive duel between Hector and Ajax 
son of Telamon. In the armistice ensuing 
both sides bury their dead, and the Greeks, 
acting on the advice of Nestor, surround the 
camp with a wall and trench [vii]. When 
the fighting begins afresh, Zeus forbids the 
gods to take part in it, and ordains that the 
battle shall terminate with the discomfiture 
of the Greeks [viii]. On the following 
night Agamemnon already begins to medi- 
tate flight, but Nestor advises reconciliation 
with Achilles. The efforts of the ambas- 
sadors are, however, fruitless [ix]. Here- 
upon Od3^sseus and Diomede go out to 
reconnoitre, capture D6I011, a Trojan spy, 
and surprise Rhesus (q.v,), king of the 
Thracians, the newly arrived ally of the 
enemy [x]. On the succeeding day Aga- 
memnon’s bravery drives the Trojans back 
to the walls of the town ; but he himself, 
Diomede, Odysseus, and other heroes leave 
the battle wounded, the Greeks retire behind 
the camp walls [xi], to attack which the 
Trojans set out in five detachments. The 
opposition of the Greeks is brave; but 
Hector breaks the rough gate with a rock, 
and the stream of enemies pours itself un- 
impeded into the camp [xii]. Once more the 
Greek heroes who are still capable of taking 
part in the fight, especially the two Ajaxes 
and Id6ra6neus, succeed with the help of 
PSsoidOn in repelling the Trojans, while 
Telamonian Ajax dashes Hector to the ground 
with a stone ; but the latter soon reappears 
on the battlefield with fresh strength 
granted him by Apollo at the command of 
Zeus [xiii]. Poseidon is obliged to leave 
the Greeks to their fate ; they retire again 
to the ships, which Ajax in vain defends 
[xv]. The foremost ship is already burning, 
when Achilles gives way to the entreaties 
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of his friend Patroclus, and sends him, clad 
in his own armour, with the Myrmidons to 
the help of the distressed Greeks. Supposing 
it to be Achilles himself, the Trojans in 
terror flee from the camp before Patroclus, 
who pursues them to the town, and lays low 
vast numbers of the enemy, including the 
brave Sarpedon, whose corpse is only 
rescued from the Greeks after a severe 
light. At last Patroclus himself is slain 
by Hector with the help of Apollo [xvi]; 
Achilles’ arms are lost, and even the corp.se 
is with dilliculty saved [xvii]. And now 
Achilles repeats of his anger, reconciles 
himself to Agamemnon, and on the follow- 
ing day, furnished with new and splendid 
armour by Hephaestus at the request of 
Thetis [xviii], avenges the death of his 
friend on countless Trojans and finally on 
Hector himself [xxii]. With the burial of 
Patroclus and the funeral games estab- 
lished in his honour [xxiiij, the restoration 
of Hector’s corpse to Priam, and the burial 
of Hector, for which Achilles allows an 
armistice of eleven days [xxivj, the Iliad 
concludes. 

Immediately after the death of Hector 
the later legends bring the Amazons to 
the help of the Trojans, and their queen 
PenthesIlPa is slain by Achilles. Then 
appears Memnon^ who is also mentioned by 
Homer; at the head of his ADthiopians he 
slays AntllSchus son of Nestor, and is him- 
self slain by Achilles. And now comes the 
fulfilment of the oracle given to Agamemnon 
at Delphi; for at a sacrificial banquet a 
violent quarrel arises between Achilles and 
Odysseus, the latter declaring craft and not 
valour to be the only means of capturing 
Troy. Soon after, in an attempt to force a 
way into the hostile town through the 
Scaean gate, or, according to later legend, at 
the marriage of Priam’s daughter POlyxena 
in the temple of Thymbraean Apollo, Achilles 
falls slain by the arrow of Paris, directed 
by the god. After his burial, Thetis offers 
the arms of her son as a prize for the bravest 
of the Greek heroes, and they are adjudged 
to Odysseus. Thereupon his competitor, the 
Telamonian Ajax, slays himself. For these 
losses, however, the Greeks find some com- 
pensation. Acting on the admonition of 
H^lenuSj son of Priam, who had been cap- 
tured by Odysseus, that Troy could not be 
conquered without the arrows of Heracles 
and the presence of a descendant of iEacus, 
they fetch to the camp PhUocUtes, the heir 
of Heracles, who had been abandoned on 
Tiemn6s, and Neoptdlt^mus, the younc son 


! of Achilles, who had been brought up on 
Scyr5s. The latter, a worthy son of his 
father, slays the last ally of the Trojans, 
E’iryp5dus, the brave son of Telephus; and 
Pliiioctetes, with one of the arrows of 
Heracles, kills Paris. Even when the last 
condition of the capture of Troy, inz. the 
removal of the Pallddlutn from the temple 
of Athene on the citadel, has been success- 
fully fulfilled by Diomede and Odysseus, 
the town can only be taken ^ by treachery. 
On the advice of Athene, EpTiiis^ sou of 
PrmSpeus, builds’ a gigantic wooden horse, in 
the belly of which the bravest Greek warriors 
conceal themselves under the direction of 
Odysseus, while the rest of the Greeks burn 
the cam]) and embark on board ship, onl}', 
however, to anchor behind T6n6d6s. The 
Trojans, streaming out of the town, find 
the horse, and are in doubt what to do with 
it. According to the later legend, they are 
deceived by the treacherous Sfnon, a kins- 
man of Odysseus, who has of his own free 
will remained behind. He pretends that 
he has escaped from the death by sacrifice 
to which he had been doomed by the malice 
of Odysseus, and that the horse has been 
erected to expiate the robbery of the 
Palladium ; to destroy it would be fatal to 
Troy, but should it be set on the citadel, 
Asia would conquer Europe. The fiite of 
iMocoon {q,v.) removes the last doubt from 
the minds of the Trojans; the city gate 
being too small, they break down a portion 
of the wall, and draw the horse up to the 
citadel as a dedicatory offering for Athene, 
While they aie giving themselves uj> to 
transports of joy, Sinon in the night opens 
the door of the horse. The heroes descend, 
and light the flames that give to the 
Greek fleet the preconcerted signal for its 
return. Thus Troy is captured; all the 
inhabitants are either slain or carried into 
slavery, and the city is destroyed. The 
only survivors of the royal house are 
Helenus, Cassandra, and Hector’s wife 
Andromache, besides JDneas {q,v . ; for the 
fate of the rest s(^e Deiphobus, Hecuiu, 
POLYDORUS, 2, POLYXENA, PrIAM, ThoILUS). 
After Troy has been destroyed and plun- 
dered, Agamemnon and Menelaus, contrary 
to custom, call the drunken Greeks to 
an assembly in the evening. A division 
ensues, half siding with Menelaus in a 
desire to return home at once; while Aga- 
memnon and the other half wish first to 
appease by sacrifice the deity of Athene, 
who has been offended by the outrage of the 
Locrian Ajax (see Aias, 1). The army con- 
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sequently sets out on its journey in two 
parts. Only Nestor, Diomede, Neoptolemus, 
Pkiloctetes, and Iddmgneus reach home in 
safety ; while Menelaus and Odysseus have 
first to undergo wanderings for many a long 
year. Death overtakes the Locrian Ajax on 
the sea, and Agamemnon immediately after 
his arrival home. 

Trdpseum (Gr. tr6pai6n). The Greek 
term for a monument of victory, composed 
of the arms captured as booty, and set up 
on the spot where the conquered enemy 
had turned to flight. Representations of 
the stump of a tree with 
cross-pieces and armour 
or weapons suspended 
from them, are often to 
be seen on coins (sec cut). 

The Romans borrowed the 
custom from the Greeks, 
but generally erected as 
memorials of victory per- 
manent monuments, with 
representations of the war carved in relief, 
and with trophies of anus suspended over 
the undecorated portions. 

Trdphonius and Ag&medes. Sons of 
Erginus of OrchOmfinus, legendary heroes 
of architecture. Many important buildings 
were attributed to them, among others the 
temple of Apollo at Delphi [Homeric Hymn 
to Apollo, liS; Strabo, p. 421 ; Pausanias x 
5 § 13], that of P5seid6ii at Mantineia 
[Pans, viii 10 § 2], the thdldmds of Alcmene 
in Thebes [ib. ix 11 § 1], the treasuries 
of Augoas in Elis [ScJiolia to Aristophanes, 
Nubes 608 1, and Hyri^is in Boeotian Ilyria 
[PauB. ix 37 § 4]. In the last named they 
inserted one stone so cleverly that it could 
be easily removed from the outside and the 
treasure stolen by night. But on one occa- 
sion, when Agamedes was caught in the 
trap laid by Hyrieus to discover the thief, 
Trophonius, to save himself from being 
betrayed as his brother’s accomplice, cut 
off the head of Agamedes. Being pursued 
however by the king, he was swallowed up 
in the earth at Lgbildea, and by the com- 
mand of Apollo a cult and an oracle were 
dedicated to him as Zeus Trophonius. 

The oracle was situated in a subterranean 
chamber, into which, after various prepara- 
tory rites, including the nocturnal sacrifice of 
a ram and the invocation of Agamedes, the 
inquirers descended, to receive, under cir- 
cumstances of a mysterious nature, a variety 
of revelations, which wore afterwards taken 
down from their lips and duly interpreted. 
The descent into the cave, and the sights 


! which there met the eye, were so awe- 
inspiring, that the popular belief was that 
! no one who visited the cave ever smiled 
i again [Athenmus, 614 a; cp. Aristophanes, 

! Nubes 508] ; and it was proverbially said 
of persons of grave and serious aspect, that 
I they had been in the cave of Trophonius. 

According to another story, the brothers, 
after the completion of the Delphic temple, 
asked Apollo for a reward, and he pro- 
, mised they should have on the seventh day 
} the best thing that could be given to man ; 
i and on that day they both died a peaceful 
! death [Cicero, Tiisc. Disp, i 114; Plutarch, 

! Consolatio ad ApoUoniurn 14]. 

Tros. Son of ErichthSnius, father of 
Ilus founder of Troy, and of Assilrficus and 
Ganyniedes. (Cp. Dakdanus.) 

Trha (tndla). A kind of ladle. ^(See 
Vessels.) 

Trj^phl6d6rus. A Greek epic writer of 
Egypt, who composed at the beginning of 
the 6th century B.c. a Conquest of Ilium 
in 691 hexameters, a very indifferent poem. 

Tuba. The Latin name for a straight 
wind-instrument of deep, clangorous sound, 
which was used at sacrifices, games, and 



funerals, and in war among the infantry to 
give the signal for attack and retreat, and 
was blown by the tiiblcen (see cut). (Cp, 
Lituus, 2.) ^ 

Thbllustrlum. *A festival in honour of 
Mars. (See Salii.) 

Tullius. See CiCERo and Tiro. 

Ttlnlcd. (Latin), A garment for men and 
women worn next the person. With men 
it was a loose shirt of woollen stuff, consist- 
ing of pieces sewn together at the sides, 
and having either no sleeves or only short 
ones reaching half way down the arm. 
Longer sleeves were considered effeminate, 
and first came into general use in the 3rd 
and 4th centuries a.d. Ordinarily the 
tunica was girded uu over the hip, and 
reached to the knees only. It was con- 
sidered unbecoming to allow it to appear 
beneath the lower part of the t6gd. It was 
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worn by the Roman at home and at work, 
and also by slaves and strangers. Senators 
and patricians were distinguished by a 
tunica with a broad purple stripe {IcLtus 
cldvus^ hence tunica latlcldvla) extending 
from the neck to the under seam ; the 
knights by a narrow one {an (Justus clavus^ 
hence tunica angusticlavia). The purple 
tunica, adorned with golden palm-branches 
{tunica palmdta), was, with the toga picta 
{see Toga), the dress of a general on the 
occasion of a trmmph {q.v.). It very early 
became the custom to wear beneath the 
tunic proper a tunica interior, which was 
of wool. Linen shirts did not come into 
use until the 4th century A.r>. Women also 
wore a double tunic, an under one consist- 
ing of a garment fitting closely to the body 
and reaching over the knee, and over this 
the stola {(pv.\ 

Turma. A sub-division of the Roman 
cavalry. The 3(XJ kniglits originally be- 
longing to each legion were divided into 10 
turmce of 30 men : each of those had 3 
diicUrlonis, tire first of wliom commanded 
the whole turrnUy and 3 (adjutants). 

The divisions of allied cavalry called dice 
(see Ala), each consisting of 300 men, con- 
tained 5 turvicn of 60 men each. Under 
the Empire the independent divisions of 
cavalry of 500 or 1,000 men, which wore 
also called ahe, consisted of 1 6 dr 24 turma*. 
The cavalry divisions of 120 horsemen in a 
cohort of 51X) strong, which formed the unit 
in many cohorts, and of 210 horsemen in a 
cohort of 1,000 strong, were divided into 6 
and 10 respect ivel}". {See Cohors.) 

Turnus. Son of Daunus and V6nilla, 
brother of Juturna {q^v.), king of the 
Rutulians at Ardea. He was induced by 
Amata, the sister of his mother, and wife 
of Latinus, to make war upon iEneas for 
his bride Lavlnla, who 4iad already boon 
betrothed to himself. After many hard 
fights he was slain in single combat by his 
rival. 

Turpllius {Sextus). A Roman writer 
of comedies, a younger contemporary of 
Terence. He died at Sinuessa in 103 b.c. 
Wo only possess some of the titles and a few 
fragments of his plays. He was the last im- 
portant writer of the fdbula pallldta {q-v.). 

Tutela. The office of guardian among 
the Romans. It affected not only minors, 
but also widows and grown up daughters 
up to the time of their marriage, with the 
exception of the Vestals. In the case of 
impuberP.s or pUpilli, ordinary minors, the 
guardian (tutor) managad their property 


until the time of their majority, which 
with girls began at twelve, with boys at 
fourteen. At this age the guardianship 
determined, and girls became, like widows, 
possessed of'independent power over their 
property, but still remained so far under 
guardianship, that they were unable to take 
legal proceedings without the consent of 
their guardians. 

Three kinds of tUtOrSs have been dis- 
tinguished: (1) tutor testdmentdrlus, who 
was named in the will. By a provision in 
the will women were sometimes allowed the 
choice of their guardian, who was then 
called tutor optlvus (“ chosen guardian ”), 
to distinguish him from the tutor ddtlvus 
(or “ specified guardian ^^). If no guardian 
was named in the will, or the guardian 
named declined the office, or subsequently 
resigned it, the next of kin stepped in as 
(2) tutor legltlmus. In the case of a widow, 
this was the son, if of age, or the husband’s 
brother, and so on. In the case of a daugh- 
ter, the brother, if of age, the uncle on the 
father’s side, and so on. Among the patri- 
cians, if there were no kinsmen, the gentlUu 
undertook the duties. (3) If there were 
neither a tutor testamentarius nor a tutor 
legit imus, then the prmtor appointed a tuto)\ 
AtHianns, so called because the lex Atllla 
(about 188 H.c.) had introduced this kind 
of guardian. Under the Empire these 
guardians wore named by the consuls, from 
the time of Marcus Aurelius by a regular 
prador tutelCiris. Women having three 
children were exem{)ted from all guardian- 
ship by Augustus. Then Claudius abo- 
lished guardianship on the part of the 
agnail in the case of all women. Diocle- 
tian extended this abolition to the case of 
minors. After the time of Diocletian, 
guardianship over women fell into disuse, 
and afterwards women were themselves 
allowed to act as guardians. A guardian 
found guilty of betraying his trust was 
punished by infamla {q.v.). {Cp. Cura.) 

Among the Athenians the guardian 
{epltr 62 ) 6 s), if not named by the father in 
the will, was generally appointed by the 
archon from the nearest relations. The 
archon was also the proper authority in 
suits relating to guardianship, which, during 
the minority of the ward, could be brought 
forward in the form of a public prosecu- 
tion ; and, after the ward had attained his 
majority, in that of a private lawsuit. 

Tutor. A guardian. {See Tutela.) 

Ttltiilus. A kind of Roman head-^ress, 
formed by plaitiing the hair high above 
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tlic forolicad. It was cliarac.tcristic of the 
iiaincii and his wife. Hajk, Modp:s of 

Dkkssixg.) 

Twelve Tables {Diiodvcim Tdbulw). The 
laws of tho Twelve Tables represent the 
lirsi attempt made by the decemvirs, 451- 
450 H.C., to reduce to a regular code the 
older unwritten and ini})crfectly formulated 
laws of custom — criminal, civil, and religious 
{ids publicum^ prirdtinn, sacrum ) — which 
had up to that time prevailed in Home. 
To this end improvements were adopted 
which were suggested by the constitutions 
and laws of other nations. The code thus 
formed was the source of the whole system 
of Roman jurisprudence, and, so far as civil 
law was concerned, survived until the latest 
times. The importance ascribed to the 
Twelve Tables by the Romans is clear from 
their forming a principal part of the educa- 
tion of Roman boys; even in the boyhood 
of Cicero they were still learnt by heart 
in the schools of Rome. As in course 
of time many passages became obscure, 
through changes in tho language and in the 
state of tho laws, various commentaries 
were added to them, some as early as 204 
B.C., by .^Ellus Catus {see Jurisprudence) ; 
some as late as the 2nd century A.D., by 
Gains. The laws were written on twelve 
tablets of bronze, but it is doubtful whetlier | 
the originals survived the capture of Rome 
by the Gauls in 390 B.C. It was probably 
copies of these that Avere still standing in 
the Roman Forum in the 2nd century after 
Christ. Only detached fragments, occa- 
sionally quoted in other writings, liave sur- 
vi ved to modern times, yet these give a clear 
idea of the succinct stylo in which the 
laws were written, [Thu standard critical 
edition is by R. Sohoell, IHCU, followed in 
the main in Word.sworth’s Fraijments and 
Specimens of Early Latin ^ Bruns’ Fontes 
Iiiris ROmCtnij and F. D. Allen’s Remnants 
of Early Latin, 1880, §§ 174-207.] 

Tjehe. In Greek mythology, originally 
the goddess of chance ; only occasionally 
mentioned in the older poets. In tho 
course of time she came to be extensively 
worshipped as a godde.ss of prosperity, who 
had cities under her special protection. 
With the general decay of belief in the 
gods she became one of the mightiest and 
most commonly named of all supernatural 
powers. She is generally represented with j 
a cornucopia as the bestower of blessing, j 
with a rudder as the pilot of destin}”, and ! 
wdth wings, wheel, and ball, as emblems | 
of her variabilit 3 % [For the personified ; 


Tychc of Antioch on the Orontos, see 
Sculpture, fig. Ib.j . ^ , 

Tydeus. Sou of (Ericus of Calydon and 
Perlbma; father of Diomedes. Being 
obliged to fly from his home, owing to the 
murder of his paternal uncle Melas, and 
of his sons, he took refuge with Adrastus 
{y.v.) at Argos, and married his daughter 
Deipyle. Though small of stature, he pos- 
sessed a bold spirit and great strength, 
together with tho special favour of Athene. 
As one of the aSVpcr against Thebes, he was 
sent to Thebes before the commencement of 
hostilities in the hope of coming to terms 
^dth the Theban chiefs. He found them 
banqueting with their king Ete6cles. On 
their refusal to listen to him, he called them 
out to combat, and defeated them one after 
tho other. On his return, the Thebans, in 
revenge, laid an ambuscade, consisting of 
fifty youths, under two leadei'B ; but with 
the help of Athene he slew them all, and 
only suffered one of the leaders, Maeon, son 
of Hfomon, to escape. In the disastrous 
conflict under the walls of Thebes, he was 
fatally wounded by the Theban MSlanippus, 
when Athene, with the permission of 2eus, 
appeared to grant him life and immortality. 
Then his old antagonist, Amphtaraus, laid 
before him the head of ^lelaiiippus, whom 
ho had just slain ; and Tydens, in savage 
fury, cleft open his skull and sucked out 
the brain of his enemy. Outraged by this 
horrible deed, the gO(hles.s recoiled from his 
presence and delivered him over to death. 
The corpse was buried by Mivon out of 
gratitude for having bficn s]:)arod by Tydeus. 

Tympandn ( Greek). A hand-drum, used 
more especially at tho 
noisy revels of Dio- 
nysus and Cyhdle, a 
broad rim of wood or 
metal covered witl^kin 
(see cut) ; sometimes 
also set round with a 
concavo-and semicircular sound-board. 

Tynd&r6os. Son of king (Ebalus of 
Sparta, brother of IcSrlus and Hipp6c6on. 
Expelled by tho latter, he took refuge in 
ACtolia, with king Thestius, who gave him 
his daughter Leda to wife. She became 
the mother of Helen, Clytoemnestra, and 
Castor and Pollux. {Ree Leda.) Horilcles 
restored him to tho throne of Sparta. 
When Helen was wooed b}’' the noblest 
chieftains of Greece, Tyndareos, acting on 
the advice of Odysseus, made the assembled 
suitors swear to protect tho husband whom 
Helen should choose against every act of 
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injastice. By this oath they subsequently 
found themselves bound to tho expedition , 
against Troy. As ho liad on one occasion ^ 
forgotten to sacrifice to Aphrodite, she | 
turned his daughters into adulteresses. 
On the death of his sons he surrendered 
to his son-in-law, Menelaus, the throne of 
Sparta, where he was buried, and his tomb 
pointed out to travellers. 

Tyndaridae. [A patronymic formed from 
TyndS.res.] The children of TyndfirSos, 
•especiall^the Dioscuri {q.v.), 

Typhoeus (Tf/phOn), According to Hesiod 
[Theog. 869], the youngest son of Gaea by 
Tartarus; a giant of enormous strength, 
with one hundred snake-heads, eyes darting*] 
fire, and various voices, which sometimes 
sounded like the voice of the gods, some- 
times like the lowing of a bull or the roar- 
ing of a lion, or like the howl of a dog, and 
sometimes like a shrill whistle. He was the 
43ymbol of the fire and smoke in the interior 
of the earth, and of their destructive forces. 
Hence he was also the father of devastating 
hurricanes. By Echidna he was the father 
of the dogs Orthds and Cerbfirus, and the 
Lernsean hydra [the Chimsera, the lion of 
Nemoa, the eagle of Prometheus, and the 
dragon of the HespSrldSsj. He contended 
with Zeus for the throne of the lower 
world, but after some severe fighting was 
hurled to the ground by lightning, and 
thrown into Tartarus. In Homer he lies 
beneath the earth, in the land of tho Arlmi 
[IL ii 783], and Zeus assails that region with 
his thunderbolts. According to another 
account Mins, was hurled upon him, and 
out of it he sends forth streams of flame 
[iEschylus, Prometheus 370, Septem contra 
Thebas 493]. He was afterwards identified 
with the Egyptian god Setj the god of the 
sirocco^ of death, of blight, of tfie eclipse 
of sun and moon, and of the barren sea, 
the author of all evil, add the murderer of 
Ids brother Osiris (q.v.). 

Tyrant (Gr. tyrannbs). The word tyran- 
nu8 originally meant no more than a ruler, 
and carried no association of blame, but was 
used subsequently iii the special sense of a 
ruler who exercises unconstitutional, irre- 
sponsible, and absolute power. Such tyran- 
nies arose most commonly in the 7th and 
6th centuries B.C., in oligarchical states ; i.e, 
in states governed in the interests of their 
party by an aristocrat! cal minority. Men 
of courage and ability, not unfrequently 
themselves members of the aristocracy, | 
availed themselves of the discontent of the 
people in order to win popularity, and then j 
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wdtli their help overthrew tho existing 
authority, and possessed themselves of tho 
govoruiinmt. Eor tliis j)urpos(^ many used 
the otHcial powers constitutionally dele- 
gated to them. Tho tyrants (exercised their 
authority mostly in their own interests ; 
and, when they did not misuse it, the ])eoplo 
on the whole fared better under tlie new rule 
than under tho old, while it also served to 
remove existing anomalies, and to make room 
for fresh developments. Many of the tyrants 
of this time have earned a high reputation 
for themselves, partly by the extension of 
their power abroad, and partly by the im- 
petus thej’^ gave to trade, and commerce, 
and architecture, and by the encourage- 
ment of art. Nevertheless, the dynasties 
of tyrants in this period were seldom of 
long duration. They generally formed the 
transition from aristocratic oligarchies to 
democracies. Under this last form of con- 
stitution it was less the actual instances of 
misconduct on the part of tyrants, than dis- 
like to monarchs in general, that led men 
to associate with the name of a tyrant the 
idea of a cruel and arbitrary ruler. When 
the democracies had reached their furthest 
limit, tyrannies were developed from them, 
as in earlier days they had been developed 
from oligarchies ; but unlike those of earlier 
days, this development was not progress, 
but only a general dissolution and deterio- 
ration. Such tyrannies, so far from work- 
ing any good for the State, served merely 
to promote the pleasures and interests of 
irresponsible rulers and their ministers. 
[Cp, Aristotle, Politics, iv 10 ; v, chaps. 5, 
6 , 12 .] 

Tyro. Daughter of Salmoneus, by 
PSseidon ; mother of Neleus (q.v.) and of 
Pglias, and, by Cretheus, mother of iEson. 

Tyrtaus. A celebrated Greek elegiac 
poet of the 7th century B.C., son of 
ArchembrStus, born either at Athens or 
at Aphidna in Attica. He transplanted the 
Ionian elegy to Dorian Sparta. According 
to the ordinary story, the Spartans, being 
hard pressed in the second Messeni an War, 
on the advice of the Delphic oracle, asked 
the Athenians for a general, and they sent 
them the lame Tyrtaeus. By the power of 
his poetry, he healed the divisions among 
the Spartans, and roused them to such 
bravery that they won the victory. His 
poems stood in high esteem at Sparta, and 
served as a means of education for tho 
youth. In the field they were read at 
evening after supper. Besides fragments 
of an elegy entitled Eun6mia {lawfulness)^ 
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hy means of which ho ])ut an end to the 
divisions subsisting among the Spartans, 
and ail aiiapmstic M<(rch^ we possess three 
complete specimens ol* his war songs, called 
Jlfjpothekaij or exhortations^ in which he 
encourages young men to take to heart the 
duty and honour of courage. Their themes 
are singularly sim})lc and ])athetic, and 
they are among the most beautilul remains 
of ancient poetiy. 

Tzetzes (loanm's). A Greek grammarian 
and poet of the second half of the 12th 
century A.D. He lived in .Constantinople, 
and though for his time he may be called 
learned, he was a most conceited and super- 
ficial personage, as is am])ly proved by his 
numerous writings. Jlesides commentaries 
on Homer, Hesiod, Aristonhanes, JiycbphrOn, 


I and other writers, which are valiiabl(i for 
, the autliorities quoted in them, he composed, 
in l,bbr) wretched hexameters, an epic poem 
entitled lUaca, containing the legoial of 
Troy from the birth of Paris till the opening 
of the lliad^ the incidents of the Iliad in^ 
detail, and the further course of the war up 
to the return of the Greeks. Besides this 
lie wrote a book of histories of 12,Gbl 
“ political verses.” These are commonly but 
wrongly called chiliads, from an arbitrary 
division of the work into books of 1,0(JO 
lines each. He is also tlie author of a col- 
lection of stories partly mythical, portly 
historical, worthless in themselves, but 
Valuable as iiicliuliiig numerous items of 
information which would otherwise have 
been unknown to us. 


mixes. See Odysseus. 

Ulplanus (Ddiiuttf/s). Next to Papin lanns 
the most celebrated among Roman jurists. 
He was born at Tyre about 170 A.D. Ho 
began his career in Rome under Septimius 
Severus as assessor of Papinianus; and, 
under ElS-gabalus and Alexander Severus, 
whose preceptor and guardian he had been, 
filled the office of a preefectus preetdrto. 
During his tenure of this office he was mur- 
dered (228) before the eyes of the emperor 
bjr the prsetorians, whom be had exasperated 
fy' the strictness of his discipline. His two 
chief workSf on the praetorian law, Ad Edic- 
turn, in 83 books, and on the civil law (Ad 
jSIdhlfimn) in 51 books, were held in high 
esteem, and formed the foundation of the 
Pandects of Justinian^s Corpus luHs. Of 
this portion the extracts from his writings 
form a full third. Besides these excerpts 
we have a small part of his RUguldrum 
lAber Singuldris and of his Institutions, 
UlyBBes. See Odysseus. 


Umbraciilum {u7nbella), A sun-shade. 
(Sec (Clothing.) 

UrS,iiia. (1) Epithet of Aphr5dite (q,v,), 

(2) The Muse of astronomy (see Muses). 

(3) A Greek game at bull ( q,v,). 

Urinus (lit. heaven). Son and husband of 

Gtea, the Earth, who bore to him the Titans, 
the Cyclopes, and HScatoncheires. He did 
not allow the children born to him to see 
the light, but concealed them in the depths 
of the earth.- Enraged at this, Gaea stirred 
up her children against him, and CrSnus, 
the youngest of the Titans, unmanned him 
with the sickle which his mother had given 
to him. From the bloody that fell upon 
the earth were born the Erinyes and the 
Giants. The member which was cut off 
fell into the sea, and out of the foam pro- 
duced around it there came into being the 
goddess called Aphr5dite (hence called 
AphrdgSrteid, i.e. foam-born). 

Uma. A Roman water-vessel. (See 
Vessels.) 


Y&Rrlus. (1) VdlSrlus Antids, a Roman 
annalist. (See Annalists.) 

(2) Maximus, a Roman historian. Of 
his life we know only that he accompanied 
the proconsul Sextus Pompeius to Asm 
in 27 A.D. On his return he composed, 
between 29 and 32 a.d., a collection of 
liistorical anecdotes in nine books, FactOrum 
it DictpriLin Mcm6rdhUiuni Libri, which 
he dedicated to the emperor Tiberius. The 
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I book consists of an uncritical collection of 
extracts taken mostly from Livy and Cicero, 
hut also from Sallust and Pompeius Trogus. 
These are divided into domestic and foreign 
j instances under different headings, mostly 
I descriptive of moral qualities. The stylo 
is bad, and full of declamatory bombast; 
the character of the compiler reveals itself 
in abject flattery of Tiberius. Neverthe- 
less, owing to the convenient selection of 
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anecdotes wliich the book olfered to oratx^rs 
and authors, it was much quoted in the 
succeediii^^ generations down to the Middle 
Ages. It has come down to ns with two 
epitomes, drawn up in lati^ Homan times, by 
Julius l^dris and Idnudrlus Nl^pOffanus. 
Ihe short dissertation, De PnvnouihMus, 
appended to the work, has nothing to do 
witli Valerius himself. It is an epitome 
drawn \i\) by the above-mentioned Paris 
from the lirst portion of a work on Homan 
names by .an unknown writer, who quotes 
old authorities on the subject, especially 
VaiTo. 

(3) (jdius Valerius Jlaccus JJalbus 
S(~tln7(s. A Latin writer of epic verse, boril 
at Setia, who flourished under Vespasian 
and Titus, and died before 90 a.d. We have 
an unfinished e{)ic by him on the expedition 
of the Argonauts (AiyOnautlca) in 8 books, 
which was begun about the time of tlui 
destruction of Jerusalem (70j, and was dedi- 
cated to Vespasian. The poem is a free 
paraphrase of the work of Aj)ollonlus 
Hhodfus, with touclies borrowed from other 
poets. It is written in language which, 
though careful and tastefully chosen, is 
sometimes difficult and obscure, and over- 
laden with rhetorical adornment. [Cf. Sum- 
mers, A Study of the Argonautica of Valerius 
Flaccus, 1894.] 

(4) lUUus VdUrlus, Of Africa, who 
lived about the end of the 3rd century a.d., 
and wrote a Latin translation of the 
Pseudo-Call isthones. {Sec Callisthenks.) 

V&rlus Rufus (Lucius), A celebrated 
Homan poet. His poetical career began 
in the later days of the Republic. Like 
his younger friend Vergil, he was much 
honoured and appreciated by Augustus and 
Maecenas, to whom he also introduced his 
friend Horace. Vergil, at his death, in 19 n.c., 
left him and Plotius Tucca his literary re- 
mains, and Augustus entrusted to them the 
revision an3 publication. He died before the 
year 12 B.c. At the opening of the Augustan 
era he was the most conspicuous of the Latin 
epic poets ; but he obtained his greatest 
reputation by his tragedy Thyestes, which, 
with the Medea of Ovid, was considered the 
greatest effort of Homan literature in this 
department. The work was brought out at 
the games held in honour of the victory at 
Actium 29 b.c., and was rewarded by Au- 
gustus with a honorarium of a million ses- 
terces (£8,750). Of this, as of his epic poems 
(on the death of Caesar and panegyric on 
Augustus), only a few verses survive. 

Varro. 8cc‘Teuentius (2) and (3). 
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[Vases, of Greek origin, may be classilied 
under four lieads, with several subdivisions 
in each: (I) archaic vases, (II) those with 
black figures, (III) those with red figures, 
and (IV) those of the decadence, 

(I) Archaic Vases, 

(1) Among the oldest are those found in 
the island of Therd^ the modern Santoriu, 
one of the most southerly of the Cyclades. 
They were found buried beneath the debris 
of a volcanic eruption which took place in 
pre-historic times, and they have been 
ascribed, for geological reasons, to as early 
a date as the *18th or 20th century B.C. 
The colour of their ornamentation, which is 
extremely simple, is usually a dull brown 
on a gray ground. Among the commoner 
designs are plants artlessly copied from 
nature, e.g. white lilies on a reddish-brown 
ground. A rarer specimen exhibits a series 
of animals resembling black stags running 
round tlio vase, with broad bands of red 
beneath them (Baumeister^s DenknUiler. 
figs. 2050 -2056). 

(2) At a time when Pha3nician influence 
was predominant in the .®gcan, a later 
variety of archaic vases was produced in 
several of the Cyclades and in other islands 
of the Mediterranean, especially in MelSs, 
Thera, Rhodes, and Cyprus. They are 
probably not later than the 12th or 13th 
century B.c. Those of Thera are later than 
the group already mentioned, being found 
above the volcanic debris. These vases are 
usually large jars with a dull gray ground, 
decorated with bands and curves and zigzags 
of a dull brown colour (Collignon, VArcheo^ 
logic Grecque^ fig. 105). 

(3) Hand-made pottery of early date and 
primitive decoration has been found in some 
of the northern islands of the iEgean, in 
the Cyclades, and especially at Hissarlik in 
the Troad. Vases of the same class have 
been found in Cyprus (British Museum, 
Vase Room I, Cases 1-4). 

(4) Another early class is that usually 
called Mycence xoare^ from the fact that 
attention was first drawn to it through the 
excavations at Mycenae. It is largely 
represented among the southern islands of 
the iEgean, and in parts of the mainland of 
Greece. In the earliest type the patterns 
are in a dull colour on a dull ground ; but 
this is succeeded by a ware of great 
brilliancy (ib. Cases 5-13). 

(5) Vases with geometrical ornamentation 
have been found in many parts of Greece, 
especially in Mycenae and iEgina, as well 
as in Attica. Among the most important 
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specimens are those discovered at Athens in i 
the neighbourhood of the UipylCm j^ate, from | 
which this class of vases derives its ordinary 
name. The designs are executed in reddisli 
brown, sometimes on the verge of black, on 
a reddish ground. They include meanders, 
chevrons, rosettes, together with oblique 
lines and concentric circles, often traced 
with considerable care ; also animals, sucli 
as horses, stags, and birds, as well as human 
beings. The latter are arranged in zones, 
and drawn in a very rude and primitive 
manner, being merely rough silhouettes 
with slender waists, and with the thighs 
and chest disproportionately developed. I 


group, being nearly contemporary with tlio 
f.arlier specimens of ‘‘ Corinthian vases 
((k)iizo, Mtiiarhc Thoiigefcissc * Baumeistor, 
tigs. 240, 20Sd). 

(7) Corinthian vases is the usual desig- 
nation of a variety of archaic vases first 
found in the district of Corinth, but since 
discovered in other parts of the Hellenic 
world, and evcni in Etruria, especially at 
Caere (Dennis, Ktrnria^ i 2S2). The d(‘Co- 
ration is distinctly oriental. It includes 
rosettes borrowed from Assyrian art, as 
well as fantastic monsters, birds with 
liumau lieads, flying creatures with wings 
curved backward, and other symbols that 



ll) DIPYLON VASK. 
{Mon. d. Inut. ix 40, 1.) 


the scenes represented are warriors 
riding in chariots, figures marching in pro- 
cession, and funeral ceremonies (fig. 1). 
There is no trace of oriental influence. 

(6) Certain vases of MildSy ascribed to the 
7th or 8th century B.C., form a small group 
with clear indications of an oriental char- 
acter. Besides straight lines, that may be 
regarded as survivals from the earlier geo- 
metric style, they display zones of wild 
animals of an oriental type, and decorative 
subjects (such as chfmaeras confronting one 
another) derived from Asia. Meanwhile, 
the figures of divinities have assumed 
shapes approximating to the Hellenic type. 
These vases form a transition to the next 


were intelligible to oriental nations, but 
had no special significance to the Greeks. 
It is characteristic of this group of vases 
that the figures are now arranged in con- 
thiuous friezes. The ground is a yellowish 
white, and the design is sometimes dull, 
sometimes bright in colour, and is not un- 
frequently a deep black, touched up with 
purple or red. This group may be divided 
into : (a) Vases with zones of anhnalSy such 
as lions, goats, tigers, and antelopes, either 
facing one another (as in the two confronted 
lions in the British Museum Vase, A 1), 
or marching in file, with their dark bodies 
relieved with touches of red, and with the 
muscular details indicated with the dry 
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.point; till' field is interspersed widi rosettes 
(ysee figs. 2 and d). (b) Vnses with designs 

representing lunnan Jigures^ with mytho- 
logical tliemes set ainicj zones of animals, 
and other varieties of oriental decoration, 
(c) Vases with mythological subjects bear- 
ing inucript ions in Corinthian characters 
scribed to the earlier half of the. 7th cen- 
tury B.(t The most i-ennirkable specimen 
of this kind is the Dodircll pyxis^^ now in 



(li) AKCirAlC (OtKKlv VANK.S. 

(Uircb, Pollcnj, 12fi, 127; flu* vise to tho 

extreme left is in tho Hiitish Museum.) 



(3) * COItlNl'HlAN VAhK, FKOM VULCI. 
Iloifrht, S\ iiicheH; ^fi'eatcst diameter, Hi inches. 
(Museum of Geology, Jeimyn Street, C .'10 ) 


the Pinakotliek at Munich, with its body 
decorated with rows of oriental animals in 
black and red, and its lid adorned with a 
scene from tho Calydonian Hunt, in which 
Agamemnon and other heroes are distin- 
guished by their jiames (Baumeister, fig. 
2046). It is on such vases that we find the 
earliest signatures of the names of their 
artists; viz., Chares on a pyxis resembling 
that just mentioned, and Timonidas on an 
elegantly shaped and carefully painted vase 
at Athens, representing Achilles lying in 
wait for TroTlus (Baumeister, fig. 2100). 
At Athens the introduction of the Corin- 

‘ A pyxia is a perfume-box, with a rounded 
body, and a lid surmounted by a knob. 


i thiaii ’’ stylo of vase has hoen ascribed to 
i the middle of the 7th ceiituiy n.C. The 
! transit ion is roprosentod in a grou[)of vases 
I called Phalcron irarCj first found on the 
road between Athens and tho port of 
Plialeron (British .Museum, ib. Castes 20,21). 

(8) The j)otteiy of Rhodes ( Llaumeister, 
figs. 2083-5) reached its highest develop- 
ment about the time of tho later Dipyloii 
vases {ib. lig. 2072). The most celebrated 
S})ecimen of lUiodiaii ware is the ptnax or 
platter in the British Museum re[)resent- 
ing a combat between Menelaus and Hector 
over the wounded Euphorbus, with their 
names inscribed in arcJiaic letters ascribed 
to the end of the 7th century. This is 
probably the earliest known vase bearing 
a Greek inscription. Tho design has some 
dramatic interest, though the painting 
(which is in brown and red ochres on a 
red ground) is but rudely executed (fig. 4). 
Platters of tho same type have been found 
at Naucratis in Egypt. 

(II) Fa.scs n itJi black figures. 

These were in vogue from about 540-460 
B.C., not to mention later times, down to 
tho 4th century, when they were reproduced 
in imitation of earlier work. They are 
painted in glossy black enamel on a mf, 
slightly glazed, clay ground, or (less fre- 
quently) on a cream-white ground. Tho 
hands, arms, and faces of female figures are 
])aintod white (fig. 5), while rod is used to 
define clearly all kinds of details, such as 
hair, crests of helmets, variegated patterns 
or borders in a garment. The faces are 
almost always in profile, and yet the eyes 
are shown front-wise — a method of treat- 
ment which survived even among vases of 
the next period. The countenance is desti- 
tute of expression, and uniform in typo ; 
and the figures stand out as silhouettes 
against tho light. The designs are usually 
mythological, and mainly Dionysiac. Among 
many other subjects wo have scenes from 
the Trojan war, the labours of HerS-cles, 
and the legends of Attica, especially that of 
Theseus. Some of the principal subdivi- 
sions are the following : 

(1) Vases with cream-ivhite ground. Of 
the few specimens of this kind the most 
remarkable is the cylix ^ of ArcSsilas, king 
of Gyrene, in which the king is to be seen 
superintending the weighing out of a num- 
ber of bales of silphium, the most valuable 
product of the country (Aristophanes, Plutus 

* A cylix is a flat, shallow, and very wide saucer, 
with two side handles and a tall stem or foot. 
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{.)25). All the figures, which are painted two other zones running round the neck, 

in black touched up with red, and even the The main subject is a procession of deiti(|S 

scales, which are similarly treated, have driving to the marriage of Peleus and 
their names painted beside them (fig. G). Thetis in a procession of seven quadrlyie 
(2) Vases in the style of (the potter) (of tho type represented in the cut to article 

Evgotivius and (the painter) Clltias. The Chariot). Tho other subjects are the 



(4) * RHODIAN riNAX. 

(British MiiKeiira, Vase Room I, Table-Uase D; A 208.) 


names of these artists are preserved on funeral of Patroclus, Achilles pursuing 
the Francois vase found at Chiusi (Clu- Trollus, the battle of the Lapithm and 
slum), and now in the hJorfuice Museum, — Centaurs, the Calydonian Hunt, Theseus 

and Ariadne, etc. All these compositions 
are marked by a rare beauty, and evince a 
keen artistic feeling and a singular fertility 
of imagination. There are no less than 115 


rated with three zones of figures, and with 

* A crater is a laige vasti for mixing wine with 
water. 
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explanatory inseriptions. The vase is as- 
cribed to 550-5(X.) u.c. (tig. 1). 

(3) \ :ises of the style of NicosthPnPs, 
These are characterized by greater hrmiiess 
of (iosigu, and, above all, by a peculiar pal- 
metto ornament on the neck of the vase — a 
very graceful combination of lotus flowers, 
with interlacing knots (Bauineister, fig. 

Nicostlienes is the most ])ro(luctive 
vase-painter known to us; but his designs 
have generally little more than an oriianiental 
value. Black-lignred vas('s signed by this 
artist in all, including 48 ainphnya' and 


forms are designed with great energy and 
with an evident desire to emphasize their 
anatomical structure. All trace of oriental 
ornamentation lias vanished. Among the 
artists in this group are Amasis (British 
Museum, B ISS and 4‘2(> ; Miss Harrison, 
iwMdfjiizhir ofArtj 1885, p. 503; Mijtholoyy^ 
etc.j of AtluniSj p. xxvii) ; Tlesuii (repre- 
sented by 3b cylices, 22 with fignics, and 
the rest witliout); and HermOgenes (17 
ci/liceSj 10 witli figures ami the rest with- 
out, one of the former being in the Fitz- 
william Museum, Cambridge). 



( 5 ) * lU.ACK-FiaURED HYDKlA, FROM VUl.CI, 
Heivrlit, iuclieH; diamuter of ehoaldor, I'A inches. 
(Mitneum of (reology, Jormyii Street; C 111.) 


cylices) have been mainly found at Vulci, 
and Cervetri (the g,ncient Cmre) ; and single 
specimens at Chiusi, (xirgenti, and Athens 
{Journ. Hellenic Studies^ 1885, pi. xliv ; 
and Klein’s Meistersiynaturen^ p. 51). A 
crater by this artist may be seen in the 
British Museum (B 273, a Battle of the 
Giants). 

(4) Vases of the severe style. In these 
the surface of the black figures is seldom 
touched up with any other colour, but the 
details of the limbs and drapery are indi- 
cated by incisions with a dry point. The 


(5) ranathennic amphPrev, These were 
presented as prizes to the victors in the 
Panathenaic games. They are in tlio form 
of an amphora^ with a lid at the top, and 
were filled with oil from the sacred olive 
trees of Attica (Pindar, Nem. x 35 ; Aris- 
totle, Constitution of Athens^ 30). The 
obverse has an armed figure of Athene, with 
helmet, shield, and lance, and, on either 
side, a column surmounted by an owl, a 
cock, a small vase, or a figure. In the 
field are usually two inscriptions running 
down the columns, indicating (a) the purpose 
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three, by red-figured vases alone (Klein, 
Meistersignaturen^ p. 7). 

(Ill) Vases with Red Figures (fig. 9). 

Fragments of red-figiirod vases have been 
found under the debris of the old temples 
on the Acropolis, burnt by the Persians in 
480 B.c. Thus the most ancient vases in 
this style belong to the same date as some 
of the black-figured vases. T1 ose witli red 
figures probably continued until the early 
part of the 2nd century B.C. This class 
is by far the most numerous, and it also 
includes the finest specimens. It is gene- 
rally characterized by the disappearance of ^ 
all traces of conventional and traditional ' 
treatment. The number of figures is fewer, ! 
the execution simpler and more refined, and ; 


the artist of the celebrated cylix at Berlin 
with Achilles tending the wounded Patro- 
clus in its centre, and the twelve gods on 
its outer surface (Baumeister, fig. 2398). 
Another is ChachrylIOn, who is known by 
about sixteen vases, with compositions of 
an elegant design, marked by an archaic 
severity, but already sliowing signs of a 
greater freedom and elasticity of stylo. 
Among his works is- a cylix^ now in Flo- 
rence, in the centre of which is a winged 
Eros floating over the sea, and on the out- 
side six of the exploits of Theseus (Miss 
Harrison ^s Mythology^ etc,, of Athens, j). 
cxii) ; also a vyJix in the British Museum, 
with Theseus and Ariadne, as well as 
Theseus and Anil(5p6 {ib. pp. exxii., cxxxix). 
A similar vase, now in Munich, with the 



the draperies and other details treated with 
an exquisite purity of taste. In the earlier 
specimens the drawing is strongly sculp- 
turesque; the forms noble and massive, 
treated with breadth and simplicity, and 
kept strictly to one plane. The following 
are the main sub-divisions : 

(1) The severe style. The compositions 
are somewhat stiff and ungraceful ; the ex- 
pression of the face recalls the earlier style; 
but art is obviously on the point of burst- 
ing its trammels and asserting its freedom. 
The hair and board are arranged with care, 
and the folds of the drapery fall straight 
to the ground. The date of these vases is 
about 500 B.c. Among the artists of this 
period, SOsIAs excels in the execution of 
detail, treated with a rare energy. He is 


conflict of Heracles and GerySneus, in the 
presence of Athene and lolaus, is the joint 
work of Chachrylion and his younger con- 
temporary Euphr6nTus. Euphronius is the 
artist of a fine cylix with the adventures of 
Theseus, now in the Louvre {ih., pp. cxiii. 
and 148; Baumeister, fi^. 1877) ; of one in 
the British Museum (822 = E 28, Vase 
Room III, CaseD), with Heracles and Eurys- 
theus; of another, now at Perugia, repre- 
senting Achilles slaying Troflus (fig. 10) ; 
and lastly, of one at Berlin, with a poly- 
chrome design on a white ground for its 
central subject, Achilles and DfSmedes. 
He is also the artist of a psyktSr (or wine- 
cooler) at St. Petersburg, with women re- 
clining and playing the game of the cottdbvs ; 
and of a crCitCr, now in the Louvre, with 
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the wrestling of Heracles and Antseus. xxxv). Another is no less instructive as 
Almost all his extant works were found to the literary and musical education of 
either at Vulci or Cjere, and most of them Athenian youth (fig. 11) ; and, lastly, one 
are figured in the Wiener VorlegebI Utter v in the British Museum (852 = E 48) gives 
(see also Klein’s Euphronios^ ed. 2). us a graphic picture of a sympdslum 



( 10 ) * CYLIX SIONKD BY KUrilUnNIUSI ACHILLES SLAVING TROILU8. 
(Perajsfia.) 


Among other masters of this time was ( Wiener VorlegehlUtter^ vi 10 ; Schreiber’s 

Duris, one of whose 21 extant cyliccs re- Bilderatlas^ Ixxvii 9). Another artist, 

presents the exploits of Theseus (Ban- HlfeRON, is still represented by 16 cylices 

meister, fig. 1873), while others are of special and 3 cotuli ; one of the cotuli, now in 

interest for their details of ancient armour the British Museum (Vase-room III, case 

(e.g.y ib,y fig. 220; Schreiber’s Bilderatlas^ E, E 137), shows us Tript6l6mus starting 

D. c. A. XX 
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on his journey in his winged car, in the 
presence of Pers6ph5ne, Demeter, and the 
personification of Eleusis (fig. 12) ; one of 
the cylice^ now in the Berlin Museum, has 


Paris, an Iliilpersis (Louvre), a Cornu® 
scene (Wfirzburg), and Satyrs and Sileni 
(British Museum, E 77). 

(2j In vases of a more graceful style we 



( 11 ) * CVLIX RJONEU BY DURIS. 

)Te the central enbject (a yonth nrljiiHi in^ hia aandal) rnntt the inner iptirtii, Aopit eypa^<r«v (i.e. Aovptc cypat^fe). ' 
iuacriptiona on the exitnor tsttiini for : poicra poi a/u^i l^KafAuvSpot' ti^ppooe apj^ofi itiBtiyf and 'Iirirojapac icaAdc* 

(Berlin Muaeum, 22H6.) 


the Maenads dancing in the presence of an find that forms of rude strength have given 

archaic image of Dionysus (f6., p. 287). place to those of youthful grace, and stiff 

Lastly, the artist Bryg68 is represented by attitudes have yielded to others that are 

8 cyliceSy including among their subjects charming in their simplicity and their 

a Triptolemus (Frankfurt), a Judgment of truth to nature ; whila the folds of the 
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drapery float softly about the limbs. Museum, with the battle oi the Athenians 
Among the best examples are the fine and Amazons. Though found at Cuune, it 
amphorcB from Nola in the Naples Museum ; has all the characteristics of the Attic style, 
€,g., that representing the Last Night of and has nothing in common with the Italo- 



(12) * COTYLirS, OR Clip, KKJNKD BY IIIERON 
(British Maseuiu, Vnsc Room 111, Cane B ; K 137; cv. MIkh HarriRon’s Mythology 
and J^onuments of Athen$, pp. Ixv, ci.) 


Troy (Baumeister, fig. 795 ; Birch, figs. 138, 
139), as well as tho beautifu 1 ^ with 

the dancing Maenads in the same collec- 
tion (fig. 13 ; c/7. Dionysus, fig. 3). 

On vases of the 4th century, the 
subjects are less exclusively mytho- 
logical than before, and the artistes 
fancy delights in playing with scenes 
of daily life. We have an instance of 
this in a cylix of Vulci, where the 
swallow is welcomed as the herald of 
spring (Baumeister, fig. 2128). 

(3) The Attic style of perfect elegance 
is exemplified in' vases sometimes of 
small dimensions, in the shape of a 
pyxis^ an oendchdCy or an dryballus.^ 
They are readily recognised by the 
beautiful black m-ound, and by the 
garlands of pointed myrtle leaves that 
frequently decorate them, but above 
all by the extreme delicacy of their 
pictorial designs. One of the most 
interesting is an arybaUus in the Naples 

^ A large jar for holding wine or oil, with two 
small, ear-shaped handles. {fSee Ykssels, fig. 1, 
no. 16L) 

* The oenochoe is a small wine jug {see Yesskls, 
fig. 1, nos. 26-80) ; the aryhallus^ a globular vase, 
shapM like a pouch (ilf., no. 36). 


Greek products of the same period (Heyde- 
mann. No. 239). Another is an arybMus 
found at -dilxone, representing the train of 


Dionysus ; the gracefulness of the attitudes, 
the expression of the faces, and the exquisite 
delicacy of the design, make it a master- 
piece (Collignon, Arch, Gr,, fig. 115). 
Scenes of daily life are also to be noticed, 
such as ladies engaged on their toilet or 
calliqg on their friends. The skill oi the 



(18) * M.Y.NATIR. 

(From Btamnos in Napla* MnBeum; Panofka, DionyMi t'tid TliyadRu, 
pi. i 2; BuripideR, Baeeha, ed. SHi.rtyB, pp. xxxii nnd rxxiv.) 
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artist is lavished even on small vases which 
were little more than playthings for chil- 
dren, and are covered with designs repre- 
senting the games of childhood. 

(4) Vases of larger dimensions^ in the 

shape of a hydria, a cciLpis, a a crdtSr^ 

or an amphora^ with characteristic dif- 
ferences in their subjects. The amphwa 
often exhibits a betrothal, or a wedding 
procession, with the bride and a number of 
maidens bringing presents of vases, or 
caskets of jewels. The pdlkB and hydria 
frequently show us scenes of brdinary life, 
interiors with ladies either at their toilet, 
or else at their work surrounded by pet 
birds. The crater and canthdrus are 
usually reserved for Dionysiac subjects.^ 

(5) Vases with gilded ornaments, or 
with reliefs touched up with gold. From 
the 4th century onwards it became common 
to gild certain parts of the costume, such 
as bracelets, earrings, beads in necklaces, 
as well as berries in garlands of bay or 
myrtle. On small vases of the Attic style 
gilding is often applied with discretion, 
while on larger vases it is used to excess. 
The brilliancy of the painting is, at the 
same time, often enhanced by touches of 
bright colour, and tints of red, green, white, 
blue, and violet are applied to the draperies. 
One of the most beautiful vases of this 
type is the pelike founded at Camlrus, 
now in the British Museum. The scene is 
Peleus carrying off Th6tls (Vase Room III, 

E 451). The peplds, which is falling to the 
ground from the white form of the goddess, 
is of a sea-green with a white border ; she 
herself and her attendant Nymphs are richly 
adorned with gold, while the held of the de- 
sign is filled with figures floating gracefully 
in the air (JEhicycl. Brit, xix pi. v), 

(6) Similarly we have an Athenian red- 
figured l€cythus, found at Marion in Cyprus, 
representing the death of the Sphinx at the 
hand of (Edipus in the presence of Athene, 
iEneils, Apollo, and the Dfoscuri, with 
accessories of white colour and gilding on 
the forms of the Sphinx and Athene. It 
is ascribed to 370 b.c. {Journ. Hellenic 
Studies, viii 320, pi. 81), 

* The hydria is a large water vase (see fig. 5 and 
Vkssels, fig. l, no. 17) ; the ealjna, a UK^ification of 
the hydria, with a rounder inxly, a shorter neck, 
and with cylindrical handles {ih., no. 16); the celebe, 
a crater witli columnar handles (no. 24) ; the am- 
phora is a large oval vase with two handles (nos. 
20-23) ; the pelike, an amphora with rather 
large handles, and a body broader below than 
above (no. 19); and the cantharue, a wine-cup 
with two long ears (no. 12). 


(7) The icliite lecythi of Attica. The 
neck and foot of the lecythus '^ are covered 
with a very brilliant black varnish, while 
the body has a white ground with figures 
carelessly but skilfully drawn in reddish- 
brown outline and coarsely filled in with 
colours. Such lecythi are only found in 
tombs in the neighbourhood of Athens. 
Aristophanes, in a play belonging to 392 
B.C., speaks of “ those who paint lecythi for 
the dead (Eccl. 996). Their manufacture 
probably extended over the 4th and 3rd 
centuries B.C., and especially over B.O. 350- 
390. We learn from works of art that 
they were used at the laying out (prdthdsis) 
bf the dead body. Among the subjects most 
commonly represented on them are (1) the 
laying out of the body, (2) lamentations at 
the tomb, (3) funeral olierings (fig. 14), (4) 
Charon and the ferry-boat (Miss Harrison, 
Z.C., p. 586) ; more rarely, we have the de- 
position of the body treated with consum- 
mate grace (Collighon, fig. 119). Qne of the 
specimens in the British Museum shows 



(14) ♦ FUNERAL OFFERINGS ON ATHENIAN LKOYTHU8. 
(Stackelberg, C/rdbur d#r IlelUnsn, Taf. xlv.) 


Electra at the tomb of Agamemnon (Birch, 
p. 395 ; Vase Room, III, case F). As a dif- 
ferent type of vase with polychrome paint- 
ing on a white ground, we have a fine cylix 
from a Rhodian tomb, now in the British 
Museum, representing Aphrodite seated on 
the back of a flying swan (Vase Room III 
D 52). It has been well remarked that 
“ for delicacy of touch and refined beauty 
of drawing this painting is quite unrivalled. 
The exquisite loveliness of Aphrodite's 
head and the pure grace of her profile, 
show a combination of mechanical skill 
united to imaginative power and realiza- 

* A vas« of tall cylindrical shape, with a long, 
narrow neck (vee Vessels, fig. 1, no. 33). 
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tion of the most perfect and ideal beauty ” 
(Prof. Middleton in Encycl. Brit.y xix, p. 613> 
with plate v ; cp, Baumeister, fig. 938). 

In place of paintings we sometimes find 
figures in relief applied as a kind of frieze 
to the body of the yase. The most beau- 
tiful examples show a combination of relief, 
polychromy, and gilding. Such is the 
famous vase found at Cumas and now at 
St. Petersburg ; the groundwork of which is 
covered with a brilliant black, and is ver- 
tically fluted. It has two friezes with 
figures in relief, the upper representing 
Triptolemus and the Eleusinian goddesses ; 
the lower, lions, dogs, panthers, and griffins 
(Baumeister, fig. 520). 


and Northern Italy, but abound in Sicily 
and in Southern Italy, especially at Ruvo, 
Armento, and Sant^ Agata di Goti. The best 
among them range from after B.C. 404, per- 
haps from B.C. 300 to nearly 200. After 
this the style of the paintings became 
extremely coarse, and about 100 b.c. painted 
vases ceased to be made. 

The technical processes followed in the 
manufacture of vases have in part been 
treated under Pottery. Fig. 16 exhibits 
the design on a vase in which some of the 
details of ornamentation are represented in 
actual course of being carried out. In the 
centre stands Athene, the patron-goddess of 
all kinds of handicraft, with a crown in her 

b 



(IT)) * THREE EAROK VASES OF THE DECADENCE, WITH TWO SMAT.EKK VASES. 

(a) An amphora^ known as the Poniatow^ski v(ii>o, found in a tomb at Bari in Aoulia, and, now 
in the Vatican Museum, renrenenting the myth of Triptolemus (Lenormant and De VVitl(>, Ehtei 
Ciramographiquet, III, Ixiii). (b) A crater, lound nt Sant' Agata de' Goti, now in the Louvre, 
closely resembling the vase by Asieas, Naples, SZ'M ; Cadmus slaying the dragon, (c) A mndfi- 
lahrwn amphora, with an open building and figures grouped in two, rows. (d> A prochouB with a 
female head. («) A carcheatum (Duboia Maisonneuve, Intvod. a. VEtude des Vasen Anr., pi. vii. ii, 
Ixvii, xxxvii). 


IV. Vases of the Decadence, 

The red colour of the figures is now 
paler, the glaze often of a dull, leaden hue ; 
the ornaments are numerous and large in 
proportion to the subjects (fig. 15 a, 5, c). 
The figures are no longer few and detached, 
but grouped in masses on the large vases, 
and the composition is not statuesque, but 
essentially pictorial. White opaque colour 
is freely introduced for the flesh of the 
females and children, and even for that of 
the males ; as art declines, it almost super- 
sedes red. 

Such vases are rarely found in Greece 


hand to reward the successful craftsman. 
On either side of her a winged Nike is 
placing a wreath on the head of one of 
those engaged in painting the decora tdons 
of the vases. The shapes represented are, 
beginning from the left, amphdra^ canthd- 
ruSy prdchdus (in cantharus), crdtery am-- 
phorOy and above the last, on the extreme 
right, a small cantharus and an oendchde. 

Uses. Nearly all the 20,000 vases already 
discovered were found in tombs. The earliest 
recorded discovery of such vases was on the 
occasion of the rebuilding of Corinth, B.C. 
46, when the tombs of the city destroyed a 
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century before were rifled of their contents, 
which became known in Rome as n^krd- 
k^rintJild (Strabo, 382). Vases were doubt- 
less orif];inally made for the use of the 
living; but in process of 
time it became customary 
to place the more orna- 
mental varieties in the 
sepulchres of the dead, and 
the custom led to the 
manufacture of ornamental 
vases for this special pur- 
pose (fig. 17). An exception 
to the rule is furnished 
by the Greek city of 
Naucrfttis, founded in the 
Delta of Egypt, apparently 
in the 7th century B.C., 
where a largo number of 
fragments of pottery havu 
been found in heaps near 
the ruins of the tem})les 
of Apollo and Aphrodite. 

Many of the fragments 
bear incised inscriptions 
recording the dedication 
of the vases to those deities 
(British Museum Guide ^ 

1890, p. 188). The vases 
in everyday use, as ojh 
posed to those found in 
tombs, were much plainer : 
those represented in vase- 
paintings are almost al- 
ways coloured black, with- 
out any paintings. Among 
the more interesting ex- 
ceptions is a beautiful 
pyxis j or perfume- box, in 
the British Museum (Vase 
Room III, E 770), repre- 
senting a lady^s toilet, 
with several painted vases 
set about the room as 
ornaments, and filled, like 
jardi n i wi th llo wers 
or olive-branches (Enn/r. 

Brit.^ xix, p. 614, tig. 31 ; 
cp. Birch, /.c., p. 354). 

The subjects are mainly 
mythological, but are also 
frequently taken from real 
life, and include religious 
rites, athletic contests^ 
dances and marriages, 
funerals, and scenes fi'om tiie drama. Among 
the few historical subjects are Croesus on 
bis funeral pyre (Diiruy, Ihst, des Grecs, i 
680), ArcdsXlas of Gyrene (fig. 6), and Darius 


preparing to invade Greece (a large vase in 
the Naples Museum). 

For a long time almost all the vases dis- 
covered were found in Etruria and in JSouth 


Italy and Sicily, Most of those discovered 
in Etruria, although popularly known as 
Etruscan vases, are really of Greek manu- 
facture. The finest of those found in Italy 
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were unearthed mainly at Capua, Nola, and 1 State chest from the State domains, and for 
Vulci, no less than 3,U00 of various kinds the most part collected by contract. {See 
having been recovered, in 1829, at Vulci Publicani.) The domains consisted of 
alone. More recently an increasing number cultivated grounds, the rent of which was 

paid in money or kind ; of pastures and 
meadows, for the use of which a payment 
{scriptUra) was made ; of forests, from which 
revenue was derived mainly by the letting 
of pitch huts; of lakes and rivers let for 
fishing ; and of mines and salt-works. 
With a view to protecting the citizens 
from exorbitant prices, the sale of salt 
had alreadj*^ been mjide a State monopoly in 
the earliest y’ejirs of the Republic, and it 

remained such till late into the times of the 

( 17 ) * A child’s coffin, with vasks. Empire. In letting salt mines the price of 

(Btackoiberti, vii.) the Salt was fixed in the contract, as was 

also the case with many articles produced 
of fine vases has been found near Athens from mines. The term vectlgCU also includes 
and Corinth, in the islands of the ^Egean, the rent paid for buildings, shops, booths 
on the western shores of Asia Minor, and in and baths erected on public sites ; the pay- 
the region of Gyrene. inent for the use ot bridges and roads, 

The principal public collections are those of public water-ways, and sewers in cases 
in the British Museum, the Louvre, and the whore private properties drained into them ; 
Paris BibliotMque / also in the museums export and import tolls {see Portorium), as 
of Berlin, Munich, Vienna, Florence, Rome well as all other indirect taxes. Such was 
(osj)ecially the Mmeo Gregoriano\ Naples, the tax which was introduced into Rome in 
Athens, and St. Petersburg. 357 B.C., and under the emperors was levied 

Literature. A popular summary of the throughout the whole empire, the vlceslma 
subject is included in Collignon’s Manuel llhertMls or mdnumisslOnis ; a tax of 5 
Archiologie Grecque, pp, 253-312, which per cent, paid on every manumitted slave, 
has been mainly followed in the above either by himself or his master. To these 
article, with additional details from Birches were added under Augustus the centesima 
Ancient Pottery^ from Prof. Middleton^s r€rum vendlium^ a tax of 1 per cent, on all 
article on Pottery in the Encyclopedia articles sold at auctions ; the quinta et 
Britannica^ from Von Rohden’s Vasen- vicesima nianclplOrum^ a tax of 4 per cent. 
kunde in Baumeister’s DenkmiUer^ and on every slave sold ; and the vicesima here- 
other sources. Among further aids to the ditdUim et legCtWrum^ a tax of 5 per cent, 
study of vase-paintings may be mentioned on all inheritances over 100,000 sesterces 
the illustrations edited by Millin and Mil- £875), end on all legacies not falling to 
lingen (republished in part by Reinach, the next of kin. This impost, with the in- 



1890), Inghirami, Gerhard, lienorinant and j crease of celibacy and the custom of leaving 

De Witte, and Benndorf, Dumont and ' complimentary legacies to the whole circle 

Chaplain; the second editions of Klein’s of one’s friends, proved exceedingly pro- 
EuphronioSj 1886, and Meistersignat nren, | ductive, and, though originally limited to 
1887, and the same writer’s Lieblings- i Roman citizens, was, with the franchise, 
inschri/teny 1890; Hartwig’s 'Meister-] extended by C«aracalla to all the inhabitants 
schalen ; also Lau and Brunn, Die griech- i of the Empire, and at the same time raised 

ischen VaseUy 1877,*and the forty large jilates ' to 10 per cent, 

of Genick and Furtwangler’s Gr. Keramiky I Vedidvis. See Vkiovis. 

1883 ; lastly, Rayet and Collignon’a ffistoire i VSgfitiuB. {1) Fldvius V^gHius RSndtus. 
de la Ciramique Grecque, 1888, and De- < A Roman writer on military affairs, who, 


signs from Greek Vases in the British under a commission from Thedddslus I, com- 


Museum, 1894. ‘ posed, between 384 and 395 A.D.,^a work 

On the manufacture of Vasea, see / in four books on military, affairs (Epftdm^ 
Pottery ; on their shapesy see Vessels.] ^ RH MWitarls) consisting of extracts from 

[J. E. S.] I earlier writers on this subject (especially 

VeetigUlA. The Roman term originally I CUto, Celsus, and Frontmus). He raises no 
denoting only the revenues flowing into the claim to personal knowledge or to stylistic 
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merits, but only to a recognition of his 
industry. Although it is on the whole an 
arid and uncritical compilation, the book 
is valuable for the light it throws on the 
Eoman military system. 

(2) Pviblius Vegetius. A writer of a 
somewhat later date than (1), who composed 
an extensive work on veterinary science 
(especially on the treatment of horses and 
mules, and hence entitled MUlQmMlclnd). 

VMdvls (also V^didvU), An old Italian 
deity whose peculiar attributes were early 
forgotten. At Rome he had a famous shrine 
in the depression between the two peaks of 
the Gapitoline Hill, the Capitol and the 
Arx. There lay his dsylum and afterwards 
his temple, between two sacred groves. His 
statue, by the side of which stood a goat as 
a symbol, had a youthful, beardless head, 
and carried a bundle of arrows in its right 
hand ; it was therefore supposed that he 
was the same as the Greek Apollo. Others 
saw in him a youthful Jupiter ; while at a 
later date he was identified with Dis, the 
god of the world below. He was probably 
a god of expiation, and hence at the same 
time the protector of runaway criminals. 
The goat, which was sacrificed to him annu- 
ally on the 7th of 3Xarch, appears eisew^here 
in the Roman cult as an expiatory sacrifice. 

Velltes (“ skirmishers The name given 
in the old Roman legion to the 1,2(X) citi- 
zens of the lowest class in the census, who 
were distributed among the sixty centuries; 
they differed from the other soldiers in 
having lighter armour. (<Scc Lkgion.) When 
Marius introduced a uniform type of armour 
throughout all the ranks, this distinction 
disappeared. 

Vellus Longus. A Latin grammarian of 
the first half of the 2nd century a.d. ; the 
composer of a work, De Ortho grdphld^ which 
is still extant. 

Velleius P&terchlus {Marcus). A Roman 
historian born about 19 H.c. He entered 
the army early, and from 4 A.D., partly as 
an officer in the cavalry, and partly as a 
legate, he accompanied Tiberius for eight 
years on all his campaigns into Germany, 
Pannonia, and Dalmatia. In 15 a.d. he held 
the praetorship, for which he was warmly 
recommended by Augustus and Tiberius. 
In 29-30 A.D. he composed in a few months 
a short sketch of Roman history in two 
books {HistdrlcB ROrndnoi libri duo) which 
he dedicated to his patron Vinicius, one of 
the consuls for the year 30. The work 
has come dowm to us in a very confused and 
fragmentary condition. Only a few chapters 


remain of the first book, which ends with 
the destruction of Carthage. Whet^r 
considered as a historian or as a stylist, 
he is a dilettante. He had no special call 
to be a historian, and was destitute of 
any more than ordinary knowledge or ap- 
propriate preparation, although not devoid 
of imagination and genius. His brochure 
was composed with extreme haste, and 
merely consists of a number of items of 
information hurriedly put together. Hence 
its superficial execution and its numerous 
mistakes. After the manner of annalists, 
his work becomes more diffuse the nearer 
he approaches his own time. It ends with 
a panegyric on the imperial house, and 
especially on Tiberius, inflated with ful- 
some flatteries and high-sounding phraseo-. 
logy. According to him, the fortune of 
Rome, which had declined after the destruc- 
tion of Carthage, and had been rising again 
from the time of Augustus, had reached 
its culminating point under Tiberius. He 
may be identified as the inventor of the 
courtly style of writing history. He does 
not linger long over facts, but prefers to 
dwell on the portrayal of the various 
characters that present themselves in the 
course of the history. His language is 
sometimes careless and commonplace, some- 
times ornate and affected, with all manner 
of poetical expressions. His fancy for com- 
posing striking sentences and his undue 
predilection for antithesis have an unfor- 
tunate effect on his stylo. 

VenantiuB Fortunatus {HdnOinus Cle- 
mens). A Latin poet, bom about 535 a.d. 
at Tarvisium {IWviso) in North Italy. 
After a learned education in Ravenna, he 
proceeded, about 560, to Gaul, where he 
became an ecclesiastic at Poitiers, and died 
as bishop about 600. Among his works, we 
possess an epic poem on St. Martin, as well 
as a collection of 300 poems in eleven books, 
of very various kinds, including panegyrics, 
epigrams, letters, elegies, hymns ; and hence 
called Miscelldnea. These pCems, which 
are mostly elegiac, are not unsuccessful in 
form, and are of great value for the history 
of the time. One of the most interesting 
is the companion piece to the Mdsella of 
AusSnius, the description of a journey by 
the Moselle and Rhine from Metz to Ander- 
nach {De NaviglO sud). 

Venatlones. The contests of beasts with 
one another, or of men with beasts, that 
formed part of the shows of which the 
Romans were passionately fond. They were 
first introduced at the games of Marcus 
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Fulviiis Nobllior, 116 B.C. Those who took 
part in these contests were called bestldrU. 
They were either criminals and prisoners 
of war, who were poorly armed or com- 
pletely unarmed, pitted against wild beasts 
which had previously been made furious 
by’ hunger, branding, and goading; or 
else hired men who, like gladiators, were 
trained in special schools and fully armed. 
Even in the last century of the Republic, 
and still more under the Empire, incredible 
expenses were incurred in the collection of 
the rarest animals from the remotest quar- 
ters of the globe, and in the other arrange- 
ments for their baiting. Thus Pompey pro- 
vided a show of 500 lions, 18 elephants, and 
410 other African animals; and Callgiila 
caused 400 bears and the same number of 
animals from Africa to tear each other to 
pieces. Occasionally at these combats with 
wild beasts the man condemned to death 
was attired in an appropriate costume, so as 
to represent a sanguinary. scene from my- 
thology or«history, as, for example, Orpheus 
being torn to pieces by bears. Down to the 
end of the Republic these shows took place 
in the Circus, and the greater exhibitions 
were held there even after that time, until 
the amphitheatres became the usual places 
of performance ; and indeed, when they were 
combined with the gladiatorial exhibitions, 
they took place in the early morning before 
them. [The repugnance of sortie of the more 
cultivated Romans for these exhibitions is 
shown in a letter of Cicero’s, Ad F'avi. vii 
1 § 3.] They were continued down to the 
6th century. 

Among the Greeks, especially the Athe- 
nians, cock-hghts and quail-lights were very 
popular. At Athens cock-lights were held 
once a year in the theatres at the public 
expense. The training of fighting cocks 
was conducted with great care. Certain 
places, such as Tanagra in Boeotia, Rhodes, 
and Del6s, had the reputation of producing 
the largest and strongest. To whet their 
eagerness for the combat, they were pre- 
viously fed with garlic. Their legs were 
armed with brass Ji^purs, and they were set 
opposite to each other on tables furnished 
with raised edges. Bets, often to an enor- 
mous amount, were laid on the fights by the 
gamesters, as well as by the spectators. 

V6nt.8. Originally a Latin goddess of 
spring, presiding over flower-gardens and 
vines, and as such worshipped by gar- 
deners, husbandmen, florists, and vine- 
dressers. At Lavintum there was an 
ancient sanctuary dedicated to her by the 


Latins; on the other hand, in Rome, she 
had in olden times no State worship, at least 
under this name. Her earliest Roman name 
appears to have been MurcUiy which was 
interpreted later on as MyrUa^ goddess of 
myrtles. How she came to be identified 
with the Greek love-goddess Aphr5dite is 
not clear. The oldest historical mention of 
her worship in this character is in 217 B.C., 
when, by the order of the Sibylline books, 
after the disaster at Lake Trasimene, a 
temple dedicated to the Venus of Mount 
Eryx in Sicily^ an ancient and well known 
place for the worship of Aphrddite Urinia, 
was built on the Capitol. 

Besides the various forms of worship 
which she enjoyed, corresponding to the 
Greek cult of Aphrodite, Venus had a special 
significance as GhiHrix^ or mother of the 
Roman people through her son iEneas. 
She was especially worshipped as mother 
of the race of the Julii, which claimed 
descent from her grandson lulus, the son of 
Ailneas. It was on this account that Caesar, 
in the Forum built by him in 46 B.C., erected 
a magnificent temple in her honour as 
G^nHrix, in which games were annually 
held for eleven days. To her, as mother of 
the whole Roman race, as well as to Roma, 
the personification of Rome, Hadrian dedi- 
cated a splendid double temple, completed 
135 A.D., the ruins of which can still be 
seen in the neighbourhood of the Coliseum. 
In later times it was called templum urhis. 
{See Architecture, fig. 13.) 

The 1st of April was sacred to Venus as 
the day on which she was worshipped by 
the Roman matrons, together with Fortuna 
Virllls, the goddess of prosperity in the in- 
tercourse of men and women, and also with 
Concordia, as Verticordia^ the goddess who 
turns the hearts of women to chastity and 
modesty. Other holidays were kept to her 
in the same month as goddess of prostitution, 
{See also Venus liiBiTiNA. On the types 
of Venus in works of art, cp. Aphrodite.) 

Vergil [Lat. Publius VeryHius MdrO ; 
not Virgilius. The spelling Vergilius is 
attested, not only by the best manuscripts, 
but by inscriptions]. The famous Roman 
poet, born 15th October, 70 B.o. at Andes, a 
village near Mantua, on the Mincius, where 
his father possessed a small estate. After 
receiving his early education at Cremona 
and (after assuming in 55 B.C. the toga 
of manhood) at Milan, he proceeded in 
53 to Rome, where he devoted himself 
to rhetorical, philosophical, and physical 
studies. Prevented by weakness of health 
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and bashfnlness of manner from looking 
forward to any success as a pleader or in 
the service of the State, he returned home, 
and in the quiet of the country devoted 
himself to the study of the Greek poets. 
His meeting with the refined and poetically 
gifted Asinlus P 0 III 6 , who in 43 took com- 
mand of Transpadane Gaul as lieutenant 
of Antony, appears to have given him his 
first impetus to poetic composition. His 
earliest publication, his ten Eclogues^ which 
were written in the years 43-37, were 
afterwards collected under the title of 
B'Hcdllca (“ Pastoral Poems ”). These are 
imitations of the idyls of Theocritus ; they 
are, however, less natural, the pictures of 
country and shepherd life being interspersed 
throughout with references to contem- 
porary events, to his own fortunes, and to 
important persons such as Octavianus, 
Pollioj and Cornelius G alius, to whom the 
poet wished either to commend himself or to 
show his gratitude by his complimentary 
allusions. He had on several occasions 
been compelled by the force of circum- 
stances to appeal to the protection and help 
of influential men. For instance, at the 
distribution of laud to the veterans in 41 
B.c. his own estate was appropriated, and it 
was only the advocacy of Pollio and of Cor- 
nelius Gallus which enabled him to recover 
it. In the following year, when Pollio was 
obliged to give place to Alfenus Varus, his 
property was again threatened ; but by the 
influence of Maecenas, to whom Pollio had 
recommended him, amends were made him 
by the presentation of another estate. His 
fame as a poet was established by the 
Eclogues. Henceforward, by the liberality 
of noble friends, especially Octavianus and 
Maecenas, whom he won not merely by his 
art, but, like all with whom he came into 
contact, by his modesty and good nature, 
he was enabled to devo+e himself to his 
studies without fear of interruption. He 
lived in turns in Rome (where he possessed 
a house), or on his estate at Nola, or in 
Naples, where he mainly resided, owing to 
his weak health. 

Hero, in 30 B.C. he completed the didactic 
poem in four books begun seven years 
previously, entitled the Georgies (Geor- 
glcd^ on agriculture), which he dedi- 
cated to Mmc.enas. In this, the first Latin 
poem of this kind, we have a masterpiece 
of Latin poetry. The author treats of 
Roman husbandry under its four chief 
branches, tillage (book i), horticulture (ii), 
the breeding of cattle (iii), the keeping 


! of bees (iv) ; and handles a prosaic them€ 
with thorough knowledge and consummate 
' art, together with a loving enthusiasm and 
a fine sympathy for nature. [The work was 
! founded mainly on the poems of Hesiod 
! and Aratus, but also gives evidence of fami- 
j liarity with writers on agriculture, as well 
as of independent agricultural knowledge.] 

Immediately after finishing the Georgies 
he began the epic poem of the jEneid, 
which he had already promised to Octavia- 
niis. Its appearance ‘was looked forward 
to by all educated Rome with extraordinary 
anticipation. After eleven years of unre- 
mitting labour ( for to him composition in 
general was a laborious task) he was ready 
with a rough draft of the whole, and deter- 
mined on a journey to Greece and Asia, 
intending to spend three yea^s there in 
polishing his work and afterwards to devote 
himself entirely to philosophy. At Athens 
he met Octavianus (who had received in 
B.C. 27 the title .of Augustus). The latter 
induced him to return home with him ; 
Vergil consented, but fell ill, apparently 
from a sunstroke, at Megara. On the sea 
voyage his condition grew worse, and soon 
after landing he died at Brundlslum, 2 1 st 
September, 19 B.c. His remains were 
buried at Naples. 

It was the poet’s original intention that, 
in the event of his dying before his work 
was completed, the twelve books of the 
jEneid should be consigned to the flames. 
In the end, however, he bequeathed it to 
his friends and companions in art VSlrlus 
Rufus and Plotius Tucca, on condition that 
they should not publish any part of it. 
But, by the command of Augustus, they 
gave it to the world, after submitting the 
work to a careful revision, and only re- 
moving what was superfluous, while refrain- 
ing from all additions of their own. 

In spite of its incomplete form, the work 
was enthusiastically welcomed on its first 
appearance, which had excited the highest 
anticipations, as a national epic of equal 
worth with the poems of Homer. This 
approval was due to its national purpose, 
the poetic glorification of the origin of the 
Roman people in the adventures of iEneas, 
the founder of the Romans through his 
descendant Romhlus, and in particular the 
ancestor of the imperial house of the Julii 
through his sou Ascanius, or lulus. In 
view of its purpose, little notice was taken 
of the weak points in the poem, which can 
only in part be excused by the fact that it 
lacks the author’s finishing touches. We 
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may, indeed, admire the art which the poet 
has shown in moulding together the vast 
mass of material collected with so much 
offort from the poetic and prose writings 
of Greeks and Romans, the excellences 
of the language and of the metrical form, 
and the beauty of many individual 
portions; but it cannot be denied that in 
artistic completeness and originality the 
JEntid falls far b^low the Georgies, In 
particular, the endeavour to pour tray a real 
hero was beyond the capacity of the gentle, 
almost womanly, character of the poet; 
Aeneas is a true hero neither in endurance 
nor in action. Further, the endeavour to 
rival Homer is mainly limited to imitation. 
This is apparent not only in countless 
single instances, but also in the plot of the 
whole poem. Vergil obviously wished to 
unite the excellences of the Odyssey and 
Iliad in one work by describing in the 
lirst six books the wanderings of Ailneas, 
and in the last six his conflicts for the 
throne of Latium. 

In spite of many faults, which were 
noticed even in ancient times, Vergil has 
remained the most widely read, the most 
admired, and the most popular poet of his 
nation, and no other writer has exercised 
such an influence on the subsequent develop- 
ment of the Roman literature and language. 
This remark applies to prose as well as 
poetry. As was the case with* the poems of 
Homer among the Greeks, ^Vergil’s works, 
and especially the JEneid as a national epic, 
were used down to the latest times for 
school teaching and as a basis of school 
grammar. They were imitated by authors, 
particularly by epic and didactic poets. In 
later times single verses and parts of verses 
{see Cknto) were used to compose new poems 
of the most varying contents; and hnally 
the most famous scholars made them the 
object of their studies both in verbal and 
in general interpretation. Some relics of 
their labours are preserved in the dif- 
ferent collections of schlMdj especially in 
that comprehensive commentary on his 
collected poems whSch bears the name of 
Servius Iloriordtus, Of smaller value are 
the commentaries of the psoudo-Probus on 
the Bucolics ^nd Georgies^ and of Tiberius 
Donatus on the ACneid, 

The name of Vergil was also borne in 
ancient times by a number of poems, which 
passed as the works of his youth, but can 
hardly any of them have been his com- 
positions: (1) the Cdtdlecta [or more cor- 
rectly Catalept6n\ fourteen small poems in 


iambic and elegiac metre. (2) Cidex (** the 
jmidge ”), supposed to have been written by 
Vergil in his sixteenth year, a most insipid 
poem. (3) The Cim, the story of the 
transformation of Scylla, the daughter of 
the’ Megarian king, into the bird Ciris {see 
Nisus), obviously composed by an imitator 
of Vergil and Catullus. (4) The Direej two 
bucolic poems : (a) the Dirce properly so 
called, imprecations on account of the loss 
of an estate consequent on the proscription 
of A.D. 41 ; and (b) the Lydia, a lament for 
a lost love, bath of which have as little 
claim to be the writings of Vergil as of 
the grammarian V&lfirius Cato, to whom 
also they have been ascribed. (5) The 
Mdretum, so called from the salad which 
the peasant Simylus prepares in the early 
morning for the day’s repast, a character 
sketch as diverting and lifelike as (6) a 
poem deriving its title from the Cdpa, or 
hostess, who dances and sings before her 
inn, inviting the passers by to enter. This 
last poem is in elegiac metre. [Vergil’s 
life was written by Suetonius from earlier 
memoirs and memoranda. See Prof. Nettle- 
ship’s Ancient Lives of Vergil, Clarendon 
Press, 1879.] 

Verriut Elaccus {Marcus), A Roman 
freedman, “ who obtained renown chiefly 
by his method of teaching. To exercise the 
wits of his pupils, says Suetonius, he used 
to pit against each other those of the same 
age, give them a subject to write upon, and 
reward the winner with a prize, generally 
in the shape of a fine or rare copy of some 
ancient author ” (Prof. Nettleship’s Essays, 
p. 203). He educated the grandsons of 
Augustus and died under Tiberius. He 
devoted himself to literary and antiquarian 
studies resembling those of the learned 
Varro. Thus, he wrote books De Ortho- 
grdphld and Rerum MUmdrld Digndrum / 
but his most important work was entitled 
De VerbOrum Significatu, This may claim 
to be the first Latin lexicon ever written. 
It was arranged alphabetically ; it gave 
interpretations of obsolete words, and ex- 
plained the meaning of the oldest institu- 
tions of the State, including its religious 
customs, etc. We only possess fragments 
of an abridgment made by Festus 
and a further abridgment of the latter, 
dedicated to Charlema^e, by Paulus. A 
calendar of Roman fcsrivals drawn up by 
him was set up in marble at Praeneste, near 
Rome ; of this there are some fragments 
still preserved containing the months of 
January to April inclusive and December. 
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These fragments are known as the JPasfiiVo;- I this account regarded as the protector of 
nestlni [Corpus Inscr, Lat b. 311]. [In J business and exchange. Sacrince was 
the library of Trinity College, Cambridge, offered to him 

there is a slab of stone bearing the name Aven tine on August 13th. [Propertius, iv J.J 
Vebrivs Placcvs, probably the lexico- Vessels. An immense number of 
grapher’s epitaph. See also Prof. Nettle- for different purposes is mentioned by the 
ship’s Lectures and Essays^ pp. 201-247.] ancients. It is impossible within the pre- 
Ver Sacrum (a sacred spring). A dedica- sent limits to speak of more than a ^rtain 
tion practised by the Italian tribes, whereby, number of the most imrwrtant. In ordinary 
in times of severe hardship, all the pro- life much use was made of pottery, which 
ducts of the succeeding spring, i.e, the was sometimes ornamented with paintings, 
months of March and April, were conse- {See Pottery and Vases.) Next to cl^, 
rated to the gods. All the fruits and cattle j bronze was the favourite material. The 
were actually offered up in sacrifice ; while precious metals, marble, and other stones, 
the children that were then born, as soon such as porphyr}^^, travertine, alabaster, and 
as they were grown up, were driven out of onyx, were also used, and the vessels made of 
the country as forfeited to heaven, and these and of bronze were often adorned with 
required to seek a new home. Whole carved work. On the employment of glass 
generations in this way left their country, for this purpose, Glass. {Cp, also MuR- 
those of the Sabine stock being led by the uina.) It can hardly be said that wood 
animals sacred to Mars — a bull, a wood- was much in use. Vessels intended to hold 
pecker, or a wolf. In Rome, whose origin wine, oil, salt meat, salt fish, olives, com, 
is traced back by many to a ver sacrum, and the like, were generally of clay. The 
the pontlflcSs superintended the vow and largest of them was the pithffs (Gr.) or 
its fulfilment. The rcr sacrum was vowed dolium (Lat.), a butt in the form of a 
for the last time in the second Punic War. gourd, used for storing oil and wine. This 
{b.C. 217, Livy xxii 10; but the vow was vessel, which was lined with pitch, was 
not fulfilled until twenty-one years after- often so large that a man could easily get 
wards, B,C. 105 and 194, ib, xxxiii 44 and inside it. It was one of these butts in 
xxxiv 44]. which Di6g6nes made his abode. They 

Vertumnus (‘‘the turner,” “changer”), were generally let into the floor of the* 
An Italian god of fruits, who presided over cellar, and counted as immovable furniture, 
the changing year, The Greek hlkos and the Roman seria 

especially over the were smaller vats of the same kind, used 

fruits of the earth, storing salt-meats, figs, corn, ete. For 

whether in orchards purposes of sale and of use, the wine and 

or in gardens. Hence were passed from the dolium into the 

he was generally re- amphdra (Gr. amphdreus), and the eddus 

presented as a gar- j (Gr. kddds). These were vessels with two 

dener and a cultiva- handles, and a slim body pointed at the 

tor of the soil, with either buried up to the 

fruits in his lap and ^ middle in the ground, or set up slanting 

a pruning knife in against the wall (fig. 1, nos. 20-23; fig. 

his hand, and was 2 a, b). The cadi were specially used by 

honoured by the conn- / the Romans for the storage of Greek wines, 

try folk with the pro- //j j J J Wine and oil were also, especially in the 
duce of their orchards, //l \ J I country, put into leather bags (Gr. ; 

etc. In the belief of /// V n 'll \ Lat. uter), as is the case now in the East 

the people, he pos- (11 j j \l \\ and in the south of EuVope. The bag was 

sessed the faculty of \ I \ ( // ll made by sewing a number of skins together, 

changing himself in- 'll l\ /li ill and was tapped by untying one of the legs, 
to all possible shapes, ih)])' A ■// drawing and holding water they u^d 

and they related how the hydria, or kalpis (Lat. nrna), carried 

by one of his trans- head or shoulders. This was a 

formations he won vessel, with a short neck and large body, 

Pomona for his wife. vkrtumnus. often with three handles, two smaller ones 

In Rome his statue of for carrying, and one behind for drawing 

bronze stood in the Tuscan quarter, where and pouring out (fig. 1, nos. 16, 17). The 

a considerable trade went on; he was on Idgynds (Lat. IdgOna or Idgcena) was a 
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wine-jar It had a narrow neck, rather a 
wide mouth, and a handle (fig. 1, no. 34). 
It was hung up as a sign in front of wine 
shops, and was put before the guests at 
table. The UkythCs or ampulla was used 
for oil (fig. 1, no. 33) ; the dldbastrdn or 
alahaston (fig. 1, no. 35) for fragrant oint- 
ments. This vessel was named from the 
material of which it was usually made. 
Both the lekythos and alabastron had 
narrow necks, so that the liquid ran out 
in drops. The alabastron was round at 


spoons were used {trua^ trulla^ 3), as 
•well as various sorts of cups (cydthus^ fig. 
1, nos. 10, 13-15). These resembled our 
tea and coffee cups, but had a much higher 
handle, rising far above the rim, and con- 
tained a definite measure. Drinking- 
vessels were made in the form of bowls, 
beakers, and horns. To the first class be- 
longed the flat phMU^ or saucer without 
handle or base, corresponding to the Roman 
pdtird generally used in sacrifices (fig. 1, 
nos. 1, 2); the kymbtdn, a long deep vessel 



(Jahn’H VasonMammlung in der Pinakothitlc zu Miinchen, Taf. i.ii.) 

1, 2. phXdli. 3. c^lix. 4-7, scjfpHus. 8, cplix. 9, holmes. 10, cpdthuB. 11, carchitlSn. 
12, can thirds. 13-16, 16, kalpU. 17, hydria. 18, ftamnds, 19, ftelXkS. 20-‘J3, a mphdra, 

21, cflghi. 26, erdtir. 26-30, tenflchdi. 32, azkds. 33, likythS*. 34, lagaena. 35, dldhaztrdn. 
30, drpballd$. 37, bombpliot, 38, 39, name unknown. 40, lekdni. 41, cyliat. 


the foot, and therefore required a stand to 
support it. • 

The general term krdtSr (Lat. crdtSra or 
crHerra) was used to denote the vessels in 
which wine was mixed with water at meal- 
times (fig. 1, no. ^5; cp, Hildesheim, The 
Treasure of). They were moderately large, 
with wide necks and bodies, and two handles. 
Sometimes they had a pedestal, sometimes 
they were pointed or round beneath, in which 
case they required a support (7ij/pdArr<It^rJdn). 
For ladling and pouring out the wine. 


without handles, so called from its likeness 
to a boat ; and the kylix (Lat. cdlix) with 
handle and base (fig. 1, nos. 3 and 8). Among 
the beakers may be mentioned the skyphds 
(Lat. scyphUs) attributed to Her&cles (fig. 1, 
nos. 4-7). This was a large cup originally 
of wood, and used by shepherds, sometimes 
with a round, sometimes with a flat bottom. 
Another was the kanthdrds (canthdrus) 
peculiar to DiCnysus (fig. 1, no. 12), with a 
high base and projecting handles. The 
karchSsidn (carchesinm, fig. 1, no. 11) was 
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tall, slightly contracted at its sides, and 
with slender handles reaching from the rim, 
to the foot [Macrobius, Satur- 
nalia V 21]: the kUbOrldn 
{ciborlum) resembled the 
husks of the Egyptian bean. 

The class of drinking horns 
included the rhytdn (fig. 4), 
with its mouth shaped like 
the head of an animal. 

As may be seen from the 
names, the Romans borrowed 
most of their drinking vesselp 
from the Greeks. They were 
generally fitted with silver; 
and, during the imperial times 
often ornamented with finely 
cut gems. 

It is unnecessary to enu- 
merate the various vessels 
used for washing, cooking, 
and eating, the characteristics 
of which were not strikingly 
different from our own. But 


used for holding the wool used in weaving 
and embroidery : the low kdnedn, or basket 



(2) * VESSELS OF <;LASS ok TfcRRA-COTTA FROM HOMI'EII. 
(Overbeck’s Fomipeiit P* 249, ed. 3=sflg. 250, 4.) 


we may observe that for 
domestic purposes of all kinds 
the ancients used basket work 
of canes, rushes, straw, and 


a and b, amphUra:. c, two glaas lagcttioe in torra-rotta incitiga. d, «,/, wine- 
glasses. g, wine-strainer, b, glass tunnel, infundihi^lum. i, cup and saucer, 
fe, oil-flask. I, small flask, m, cup. n, wiiie-ra.ster. o, jug. p, gourd-shaped 
bottle, q, vessel with pointed base, r, suainer. », small vase for unj^uents. 
strainer. 



(8) BRONZE LADLES 
(trua). 

(Fro.n Pompeii.) 



(4) OREEK DRINKINO-HORNS (r/l^Wn). 
(Panofka, Oriechitcht Trinkhdrner.) 


of round or oval shape (fig. 5, c), for brea^ 
and fruit. The Athenian maidens carried 
kdnid on their heads at the Panathenaic 
procession. (See Canephori.) For baskets 
of other shapes, see fig. 6, d, f. 



(5) BASKETS FROM GREEK VASES. 
(Guhl and Koner, fig. 203.) 


leaves, especially palm leaves. Th^kdldthas^ Vesta. The Italian, particularly the 
made in the form of a lily (fig. 5, a and 6), was I Latin, goddess of the hearth and of its fire. 
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corresponding in her name, as well as in 
her nature, to the Greek Hestia (q.v,) Like 
Vesta, besides her special cult on the 
health of every home, she was also wor- 
shipped by the State. This worship was 
introduced by Numa from Lavinium, 
whither Jilneas had brought the Pendt^s 
and the sacred fire from Troy. Hence it 
was that Roman consuls and dictators, on 
taking up and laying down their office, 
sacrificed in the .temple of Vesta at 
Lavinium. It was customary in Italy as 
in Greece for the colonies to kindle the 
fire of their own Vesta at the hearth of the 
mother city. 

The ancient round teuiple of Vesta^ which 
served as the central point of the city, was 
built by Numa. In its neighbourhood was 
the so called atrium of Vesta^ the abode of 
the virgin priestesses of the goddess, the 
Vestals [excavated in 188d -4 : Middleton’s 
Remains of Ancient Ronie^ i 307-828]. Here 
the goddess was worshi{h^ed not in the 
form of a statue, but under the symbol of 
the eternal fire, which it was the chief 
duty of the Vestals to keep alight. On 
every 1st March it was renewed. If it 
went out of itself, a great national disaster 
was held to have occurred, and the guilty 
Vestal was scourged by the pontifex. The 
fire could only be rekindled by a burning 
glass, or by the primitive motljod of friction 
by boring a piece of wood from a fruit tree. 
Corresponding to the IdrPs and pendfSs of 
the domestic hearth, there were, according 
to later usage, the penates of the State in 
the temple of Vesta ; and similarlj^, on the 
temple-hearth, a sacrifice was offered daily, 
consisting of the plainest form of food in a 
simple vessel of clay. The daily purifi- 
cations could only be made with flowing 
water, which the Vestals carried in pitchers 
upon their heads from the fountain of 
Eg^rla, or of the Muses. By day every one 
had the right of admission to all the temple, 
save only that part in which the pallddlum 
and other mystic relics were kept, where the 
Vestals alone had the right to enter. It 
was only by night that men were excluded. 

As goddess of the sacred fire of the hearth 
in every house and for the city in general, 
Vesta was also the goddess of every sacri- 
ficial fire. Hence she was worshipped 
with Janus at every religious service, 
Janus being invoked at the opening, Vesta 
at the close. Her own festival, the Vestalla, 
was kept on July 9th. The matrons of 
the town walked barefooted in procession 
to her temple, to implore the blessing of 


, the goddess for their households, and to 
I •offer sacrifice to her in rude dishes, in 
I remembrance of the time when the hearth 
I served generally for the baking of bread. 

The millers and bakers also kept holiday. 

I The mills were crowned, and the asses 
employed in them had garlands and loaves 
suspended about their necks. The worship 
of Vesta survived t«o the last days of 
paganism, and was abolished by Gratian in 
882 A.D. Although there was no image of 
the goddess in the actual temples, her statues 
were not uncommon at Rome in later times. 
Like the Greek Hestia, she was represented 
sometimes as standing, sometimes as sitting, 
completely clothed and veiled, with chalice 
torch, sceptre, and palladium. For cut, see 
Hestia. 

Vestals {virglnPs vestdlUs^ Vestal Vir- 
gins). The priestesses of Vesta. At Rome 
their number was at first four, but had 
already been increased to six during the 
last years of the kings. Every girl possess- 
ing the necessary qualification was liable to 
be called on to undertake the duty, and no 
exemption was granted, except upon very 
strict conditions. The office was confined 
to girls of not less than six and not more 
than ten years of age, without personal 
blemish, of free, respectable families, whose 
parents were still alive and resident in Italy. 
The choice was made by lot out of a num- 
ber of twenty, nominated by the pontifex. 
The virgin appointed to the priestly office 
immediately quitted her father’s authority 
and entered that of the goddess. After 
her inauguration by the pontifex, she was 
taken into the atrium of Vesta, her future 
place of abode, was duly attired, and shorn 
of her hair. The time of service was by law 
thirty years, ten of which were set apart 
for learning, ten for performing and ten for 
I teaching the duties. At the end of this 
1 time leave was granted to the Vestals to 
I lay aside their priesthood, return into 
I private life, and marry. They seldom took 
j advantage of this permission. They were 
' under the control of the pontifex, who, in 
I the name of the goddess, exercised over 
I them paternal authority. He administered 
' corporal chastisement if the}*^ neglected 
I their duties, more particularly if they 
j allowed the sacred fire to go out; and, if 
j any one of them violated her vow of chas- 
I tity, he had her carried on a bier to the cam- 
; pus sceUratus (the field of transgression), 
j near the Colline Gate, beaten with rods and 
i immured ab've. Her seducer was scourged 
1 to death. No man was allowed to enter 
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their apartments. Their service consisted 
in maintaining and keeping pure the eternal, 
lire in the temple of Vesta, watching the 
sacred shrines, performing tlie sacrifices, 
otfering the daily and, when necessary, the 
sj)ecial prayers for the welfare of the nation, 
and taking part in tlie feasts of Vesta, Tellus, 
and Bona Dea. They were dressed entirely 
in white, with a coronet-shaped head-band 
and ornamented with ribands 
(vittw) suspended from it, and at a sacrifice 
covered with a white veil [called the suffl- 
buliim. This was a sort of .hood made of a 
piece of white woollen cloth with a purple 
border, rectangular in form. It was folded 
over the head and fastened in front below 
the throat by a fibula (Fcstus, p. 34t), ed. 



* A VESTAL vino IN. 

(Portrait statue of otift of tho chief Vcstala, of the time of 
Trajan or HadriKii, showiiiK: the Hacro<l vestment 
caJled the ftufflhUlum.) 

lAIuller, quoted in Middleton’s Ilomcj i 320)]. 
The chief part in the sacrifices was taken 
by the eldest, the virao vesfnlis maxima. 
The Vestal Virgins enjoyed various dis- 
tinctions and privileges. When they went 
out, they were accompanied by a lictor, to 
whom even the consul gave place ; at public 
games they had a place of honour ; they were 
under a guardian, and were free to dispose of 
their property ; they gave evidence without 
the customary oath ; they were, on account 
of their incorruptible character, entrusted 
with important wills and public treaties; 
death was the penalty for injuring their 
person; those whom they escorted were 
thereby protected from any assault. To 
meet them by chance saved the criminal 
who was being led away to punishment ; 
and to them, as to men of distinguished 


merit, was assigned the honour of burial 
in the Forum. 

Vestibulum. An entrance-court before a 
Roman house. (AV*c House.) 

V6t6rani. [A Latin word properly mean- 
ing old soldiers.] During the later Re- 
publican period and under the Empire the 
term was applied to those who at the end 
of their time of service retired from the 
legion. They were kept with the army 
under the standard, under which they were 
taken to the military colonies appointed for 
them, and again served there for an inde- 
finite period. (C’p. Vexillarii.) 

Vexillarii. Roman veterans who, at the 
end of their period of service, retired from 
the legion, but were kept together under a 
standard {rcxillum) up to the time of their 
final dismissal. They formed, by the side 
of the legion, a select corps like the ^vocMi 
of earlier times. They were exempt from 
ordinary service, and only bound to take 
part in actual •fighting. [They may be 
briefly described as the oldest class of 
vH^rdni^ and the last to be summoned to 
take the field.] 

Vexillum. The Latin name for a four- 
cornered flag, attached to a cross-pole, and 
carried by the vexilldrlus. {See SiGNUM, 
fig. a.) Every squadron (turma), and pro- 
bably every detachment of a body of troops 
which formed a separate command, had a 
red, white, of purple vexillum of this kind, 
and hence were themselves called a vexiUum^ 
or sometimes a vexilldtlO, The latter word, 
however, from the end of the 3rd century 
A.D., signifies a squadron of cavalry. At 
Rome a red flag was displayed on the 
Capitol during the deliberations of the 
c6mitia centurldta^ and was in time of 
war planted as the signal for battle on 
the general’s tent or the admiral’s ship. 
Vexilla served also as marks of distinction 
for the higher officers. 

Via Appia. See Roads. 

Viator (“ messenger ”). A subordinate 
official (see Apparitor), employed by the 
Roman magistrates for sending a message 
or a summons, or for executing an arrest. 
The consflls and praetors had probably 
three d^curice of viatores ^ the tribunes 
had a special decuria^ as also had the 
qucestG^uls wrdrily and the officers who took 
their place under the Empire, viz. the 
prmfecti fpmrii / also the aediles, the 
vlrl cdpltdlUs^ and the quattdorviri vlls 
purgandls. They also appear in connexion 
with provincial governors and sacerdotal 
bodies. 
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Victor. See Aurelius. 

Victoria. The Roman godde.ss of victory 
{See Nice. ) 

Vietdrinus {fiaius Marius). A Latin 
rhetoriciaii, born in Africa, wlio, about the 
middle of the 4th century a.d. taught at 
Rome, where St. Jerome enjoyed hia in- 
struction. In his old age he became a con- 
vert to Christianity, and served its cause 
by his writings. Besides numerous theo- 
logical works, he is the author of a compre- 
hensive treatise mainly on metres, called 
Ars Gratnmdticdj in four books. His name 
is also given to some other grammatical 
writings, as well as some poems on biblical 
subjects; but it is doubtful whether they 
are from his hand. A commentary on 
Cicero^s work De Inveniidne^ which used 
to be ascribed to him, was more probably 
composed by one Fabius Marius Victorinus. 

VicuB. A Latin word originally mean- 
ing a house, and afterwards a collection of 
houses. In a town, vicus was a street or 
section of the town ; in thO country, *a rural 
community composed of farms lying close 
together, with temples and altars of its own, 
a common chest and annually elected over- 
seers (mdgistri^ or oedllSs)^ to whom was 
assigned the care of the cult, buildings, and 
local police. The religious centre of the 
separate townships orvici was the compltum 
(crossway), with the chapel of the IdrSs 
compUdLes erected there, in yhose honour 
was annually held the festival of the Com- 
pitdUa. Augustus divided Rome into 
fourteen districts and 265 vici, and ordained 
that four magistrates should be chosen 
annually from every vicus, partly to super- 
intend the cult of the lares, partly to 
perform the official duties of citizens. This 
arrangement survived with a few changes 
till the decline of the Empire. 

VIgiles (“ watchmen '’). An organized 
military body of seven cohorts, each of r,C)C)0 
men, appointed by Augustus to superintend 
the firemen and night-police of Rome. {See 
CJOHORS.) 

Vlglll® (“ night-watch ”). The name 
given at Rome to the four divisions of the 
night (generally from 6 p.m. io 6 a.m.) 
and to the night-guards of four men each, 
who relieved one another every watch. In 
camp the beginning of the night-watch 
was signalled by a blast blown before 
the general’s tent {preetOrium) by all the 
buglers ; and further, at the end of every 
night-watch, the duration of which was 
reckoned by the water-clock, a bugler gave 
the signal for the relief. 

D. C. A. 


Vigintisexvlri (tvvonty-six men). The 
collective name given at Romo to twenty-six 
•officers of lower rank {vidgisfrdtUs mXnOres). 
They wore divided into six difierent ofRces, 
and were originally nominated by tho 
higher officers to be their assistants, but 
were subsequently chosen by the people at 
the cumitia tribufa, and it was by this 
appointment that they first became magis- 
trates proper. The term included (1) 
Indices decemviri (ten-men judges), or 
decemviri {st)lltlbus iUdlcandls (ten-men 
for the decision of disputed suits), origi- 
nally named by the tribunes to inquire into 
those civil suits in which their assistance 
had been invoked in certain appeals from 
the decision of the consuls. Afterwards 
the decision of such cases was left to 
them by tho consuls from tho very com- 
mencement. In time their relations with 
the tribunes grew less close, and they 
became judicial magistrates, who were 
probably chosen in the cornitia tributa, 
under the presidency of the preetor urbdnus. 
Of their functions in detail, little more is 
known from the time of the Republic than 
that they decided actions for freedom, and 
that they made the arrangements for the 
trials heard before the court of the cen- 
tumviri. This latter duty they lost in the 
last days of the Republic, but it was restored 
to them by Augustus. (2) Quattuorvlri 
inrl dlcuhdo (four men for pronouncing 
judgment), whose duty it was to pronounce 
judgment at law in the ten towns of Cam- 
pania, like the prcefccti iuri dic.undo, who 
wore nominated by the prsetor in the other 
municipalities ; they survived only till the 
time of Augustus. (3) Tresviri nocturni 
(three men for night-service), originally ser- 
vants of the consuls, who were responsible 
for the peace and safety of Rome by night, 
especially in respect of danger by fire. 
When to this duty was added that of in- 
vestigating criminal charges, they became 
regular magistrates under the title tresviri 
cdpltdles. In this capacity they had to 
track out escaped criminals, to examine 
prisoners under the authorization of the 
higher magistrates, to inspect the public 
prisons, and to superintend the carrying 
out of capital sentences and of corporal 
punishments. Hence prison-warders and 
executioners were placed under them. 
Under the Empire it was also their duty 
to burn offensive books.^ (4) Tresviri 
mdnMdUs (three men for the mint), who 

^ [/See Fausset on Cicero, Pro Cluentio 60.] 

Y Y 
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liad, under the Re 2 )ul)lie, tlio siiperinton- 
dence of the coinage of gold and silv(?r, 
under the Empire tliat of the copper cur- < 
rency only. (6) Quattuorinri rtls ni urbc 
piirgnndis (four men for cleansing the 
streets in the city). And (0) Dnoriri rijs 
extra urbem purgandis (two for cleansing 1 


under - ningistrates becnmo vigintlriri 
(twenty men). These were chosen from 
tlio knights, and the office of the viginti- 
virato .served as tlio prelimiiuiry step to the 
qua*storship. 

Villcus. The l.atin term for the steward 
of an estate. Villa and bLAM'-s.) 



(1) ♦ VILLA MAKTNA* 

(Mural painting from romi»eii; Gell und Gandy’s Pompeiana, pi. 60.) 



( 2 ) * PLAN OP VILLA SUHUKBAflA 
of M. Arvi««? niomedes (l)onal(it>on’B Poynpcii, ii 1). 

I, door. 2, :t, tablinum, 4, gallery. 5. 6, rourt. 7. crvpHipoHXcuM, 

8, tnarifsn far court with cold bsith. 9, ffpithirlum. 10, ctUidiM inn. 11, bedroom lU ataircaae 
leading to Jott cr atnrj'. ’ 


the streets outside the city\ who were i 
under the direction of the fediles. Under 
Augustus the duoviri last named disap- 
peared as well as the quattiiorxnri iuri 
dicundo^ and the collective name for the 


Villa. A Latin word signifying a 
property in the country, consisting of a 
block of buildings for habitation and for 
domestic jmrposes. With the decline of 
agriculture and with the growing preference 
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in favour of country-houses, there arose 
the distinction between inlla riisHca and 
vdla urbdna. The former served for apu- 
cultural purposes ; the latter, so called 
because built in the town style of architec- 
ture, only for pleasure. Many villas were 
designed only for one of the two objects, 
others wore built for both. The villa 
riistica included apartments for the vUlcnSj 
or steward (a trustworthy slave or freed- 
man, who had to superintend money- 
matters), the book-keeper {actor\ and the 
slaves, stalls, and store-rooms. In the 
erection of the villa urbaiia, efforts were 
made to unite the charm of beautiful land- 
scape with the greatest comfort and con- 
venience, and to procure advantages which a 
house in the town hemmed in on all sides 
by other houses could not always alford. 
It contained separate rooms and colonnades 
for summer and winter, the former facing 
the north, the latter the south ; baths, 
rooms set apart for physical exercises, 
library, and art collection^. Outside were 
parks, preserves, fish-ponds, aviaries, etc. 
Towards the end of the Kepublic, and still 
more under the Empire, luxury in such 
establishments reached its highest point. 
[In Pliny’s Letters^ v 6, we have an ela- 
borate description of his Tuscan villa / and, 
in ii 17, a minute account of his villa at 
Laurentum, on the coast of Latium. The 
accompanying cuts give a view of a villa 
mdrlna (fig. 1) and a ground-plan of a 
villa suburbana (fig. 2)]. 

Vlnalla. A wine festival kept by the 
Romans in honour of Jupiter twice every 
year: (1) on April 23rd {Vinalia pri6ra\ 
when the wine of the previous year was 
broached, and a libation from it poured on 
the sod ; and (2) on August 19th {Vinedia 
'nistlca^ the country festival of wine), when 
sacrifice was made for the ripening grapes. 
With both festivals was associated the wor- 
ship of Venus, who, as goddess of gardens, 
had viney'irds also under her protection. 

Yinfia. A shod used by besieging armies 
to protect themselves against the missiles 
of the enemy. {Sec Sieges.) 

VirblUB. An Italian god, identified with 
Hippolytus, who was raised to life by 
Asclepius, and worshipped together with 
Diana as presiding genius of the wood and 
the chase. (Cp. Diana and Hippolytus.) 

Virglllns. See Vergil. 

Virtue. The Roman personification of 
bravery in war. {See Honos.) 

Vis. The Roman legal term for acts 
of violence. In earlier times offences of 


this kind were included under the head of 
jyerddelllO {q,v,) and high treason {see 
•Maiestas). a special offence termed vls, 
including disturbances of the peace, violent 
attacks upon the magistraL'^ and the Senate, 
and the illegal use of weapons, was first 
taken cognisance of by the law of Plaiitius, 
89 B.C., and a special standing court estab- 
lished to deal with it. {See Qu>estio.) The 
penalty was proscription (mterdicf iO dquev 
it ignis). Afterwards more serious cases 
of viSj which had meanwhile become subject 
to civil process, came to be considered as 
criminal offences, and were punished with 
confiscation of the third part of one’s pro- 
perty and disqualification for public oifices. 
Under the Empire the penalties were in- 
creased to death or exile. 

Vitruvius Polllo {Marcus), A military 
engineer who flourished in the time of 
Julius Caesar and Augustus. In his old 
age Octavia, the sister of Augustus, pro- 
cured him a pension. The leisure thus 
acquired he employed in composing a work 
on architecture in ten books {De ArcMtcc- 
turd)^ drawn from Greek sources and from 
his own experience. This work, the only 
one of the kind which has come down to 
us from ancient times, was composed be- 
tween 16-14 B.c. and dedicated to Augustus. 
The first seven books treat of architecture 
proper (i, architecture in general; ii, 
building-materials ; iii, temple-building ; iv, 
orders of architecture ; v, public buildings ; 
vi, private buildings in town and in the 
country ; vii, ornamentation of buildings) ; 
book viii, of water and waterways ; ix, of 
the construction of water-clocks ; x, of 
machines. Although the author is proud 
of his accomplishments, they do not include 
a capacity for giving his subject a scientific 
treatment. His method of expression is not 
seldom obscure and unintelligible; some- 
times it is artificial and distorted ; some- 
times vulgar. An anonymous excerpt from 
the work is still preserved under the title 
De Dlversls Fabrlcls Architectdntcce, 

Volcanus (better than Vulcanus). The 
Italian god of fire and of the art of forging 
and smelting; corresponding to, and identi- 
fied with, the Greek Hephaestus. As god 
of the forge, he also bears the name 
MtdcXbery the softener or smelter of metal. 
As a beneficent god of nature, who ripens 
the fruit by his warmth, he is the husband 
of the Italian goddess of spring, Maia or 
Maiestay who shared the sacrifices offered 
by his priest, the fldmeu Volrandlis, after 
he had become identified with Hephaestus. 
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Venus, who is identified with A])Iir(5dite, 
was regarded as his wife. Among his 
shrines in Rome the most noteworthy is* 
that called Volc/HnOl^ a level space raised 
above the surface of the C5mltium, and 
serving as the hearth of the spot wh^re 
the citizens’ assemblies were held. His 
chief festival, the Volcandlia^ was kept on 
August 23rd, when certain fish were thrown 
into the fire on the hearth, and races were 
held in the Circus Flamfnius. Sacrifice# 
were offered to him as god of metal-work- 
ing on May 23rd, the day appointed for a 
cleansing of the trumpets used in worship 
{tubilustriurn). As lord of fire he was 
^80 the god of conflagrations; hence his 
temples were built outside the city, while 
his temple in Rome was situated in the 
Campus Martins. Juturna {q.v. ) and Stata 
Mater ^ who causes fires to cease, were wor- 
shipped with him as goddesses who protect 
from fires, and a public sacrifice was offered 
to them and him at the festival of the 
Volcanalia, (Cp. Hephaestus.) 

Volturnus. See Tibekinus. 

Vdpiscus. A Roman historian. (See 
SCRIPTORES HisTORLE AuGUSTaE.) 

Vota. Religious vows were extraordi- 
narily common among the Romans both in i 
public and private life. Public vows (vota j 
publica) were sometimes extraordinary, i 
sometimes ordinary. As regards the former, ( 
a religious vow was uttered in times of 
need, in the name of the State, to the 
effect that, if the gods averted the danger, 
and caused the prosperity of the State to 
remain unimpaired for the next five or 
ten years, a special thank-offering would be 
paid them, consisting of presents of cattle, 
large sacrifices, banquets {lectisternia\ a 
tithe of the booty, a temple, games, etc. | 
In older times a ver sacruvi (q.v,) was also 
promised. These vows were drawn up in 
writing under the direction of the ponti- 
ftcPs, recited by the pontifex mnxlmua^ 
and privately rehearsed after him by a 
consul or praetor. The pontifex then put 
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away the document in the presence of wit- 
nesses, for purposes of reference when the 
vow was executed. Ordinary vows for 
the good of the State were offered on tlie 
Capitol by the higher officials on entering 
office (the consuls on January 1st) and on 
leaving for their province. This was called 
the vOtOrwn nuncupatlo. After 30 B.c. 
a special votum was offered up for the 
welfare of the emperor and his family, on 
January 3rd. Down to the 7th century 
' A.D., both in Rome and throughout the 
Em[)ire, this day, which was itself called 
votiinij was kept as a holiday by all bodies 
both civil and religious. 

Under the Empire vows were regularly 
made for longer periods of time (five, ten, 
fifteen, twenty years, vota quinquenndlia^ 
decennalia, quindecenjialia, vicennalia). 
Besides these there were extraordinary vota 
lor the return and safety of the emperor, the 
accoucJiernent of the empress, the birthday 
and accession day of the emperor, and the 
like. Private fows (vota prlydta) were 
made on the most varied occasions. They 
! might bo solemnly offered in a temple, or 
! made suddenly in times of momentary 
I peril. In the former ca.se a sealed writing 
containing the vow was fastened to the 
knees of the god’s image, and then taken 
by the priest of the temple into his 
keeping, to be opened at the pro{)er time. 
In the latter., case, if the prayer was ful- 
filled, the vow had to be most scrupulously 
executed. The offering was generally ac- 
companied by a votive tablet, which was 
placed on the walls of the temple, and 
contained an inscription or a relief or a 
picture relating to the vow. Thus ship- 
wrecked mariners offered painted repre- 
sentations of the wreck in the temples of 
Neptune or Isis [Horace, Odes i 5, 13-16 , 
Persius, i 90]. 

Vulcanus. See Volcanus. 

Vulcatlus Galllcanus. A Roman his- 
torian. {See ScuiPTOREs HistoriaK 
August aE.) 
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War Dance. See Pyrrhic Dance. 

Warfare. (1) Greek. The distinctively 
warlike people among the Greeks were the 
Spartans, whose whole life from early 
youth to advanced age was spent in the 
continual practice of martial exercises. 
Even the meals shared in common by all 
Spartans who had attained the full rights 


of citizens, were arranged with reference 
to military service. (See Syssitia.) Owing 
to constant practice in military exercises 
of every possible kind, the Spartan army 
possessed a dexterity in the handling of 
weapons, and a tactical education, which, 
combined with their lofty sentiment of 
military honour, for a long period ensured 
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their supremacy over the other Greek 
races. The duty of service, which began 
with the twentieth year, and admitted of ! 
no exceptions, did not terminate until 
capacity for service came to an end; but 
with his sixtieth year the soldier became 
exempt from foreign service. Originally 
the heavy-armed infantry, or hoplites, con- 
sisted solely of Spartans ; but even at the 
time of the Persian Wars, side by side with 
the Spartans, whose troops in their larger 
divisions were termed Idchoi, the pcrloeci 
also served as soldiers, but in separate 
divisions. The helots who accompanied 
the army served as personal attendants to 
the hoplites (see HypaspIst^), and as light- 
armed trooj)S in battle. A picked corps of 
the hoplites, specially employed as a royal 
bodj^-guard, were those known as 
(horsemen) corajx)sed of 300 Spartans under 
thirty years of age, who were selected by 
the three hippa(jr^±oe^ and commanded by 
them. A peculiar corps oil lighter infantry 
was formed from the Sciritm (the inhabitants 
of the district of Sciritis), wlio were spe- 
cially employed on the out-post service of 
the camp ; they were used as scouts on the 
mfirch, and in battle had their position as- 
signed them on the left wing. The Spartans 
also kept up a ileet, in which the helots were 
employed as marines and oarsmen; in cases 
of groat emergency the}'’ were transformed 
into heavy-armed soldiers and served in the 
army, after which they received their free- 
dom. (See Neodamodkis.) From the end of 
the 5th century B.c. the Lacedaemonian army 
was divided into each commanded 

by a poleinarch. Owing to their steadily 
decreasing numbers the Spartans only 
formed the nucleus of the battalions, which 
were brought up to their full complement 
by the addition of perioeci. The officers, 
however, were exclusively Spartans, and the 
place of honour was always reserved for that 
body. In military expeditions the troops 
often consisted of perioecA^ nedddmOdHs, 
allies, and mercenaries, while the Spartans 
acted only as officers (see Xenagos) and 
members of the royal staff. On the cavalry, 
which only played a subordinate part among 
the Spartans, see Hippeis. The ephors 
had the command of the veterans in time of 
war. In the e£irlier times the kings divided 
the supreme authority; but after 612 B.C. 
one alone commanded, unless the circum- 
stances of the case required more than one 
general. The fleet was commanded by 
nmvarchoi. 

Among the Aihenians the citizens of the i 


: first three classes were alone eligible as 
1^ hoplites, and they were chosen, according 
; to Solon^s law, from the pemit,ddisVimMimni^ 
hippeis^ and zeugltce ; the fourth class, the 
thetSSf were freed from service, and were 
only exceptionally employed at sea, but 
sometimes as light-armed troops on land. 
They were very rarely heavily armed, and 
were always remunerated at the expense 
of the State. The age of military service 
^extended from the eighteenth to the sixtieth 
year; there were thus forty- two classes of 
age, and every man was mustered in a 
certain list (kdtdldgds) under the name of 
the archOn ^pOnytnus under whom he had 
first attained the age of service.^ Tho 
first two of these classes were only em- 
ployed (as perlpoloi) to patrol the frontiers. 
Foreign service began in the twentieth 
year. From these classes, which were 
on each occasion called out by a special 
vote of the people, only so many as 
were absolutel}^ necessary were taken out 
of each of the ten phf/lai or tribes. The 
members of the Council, and probably all 
other officials, were exempt from service. 
The men who were levied w'ere enrolled, 
according to their phylce^ in ten battalions, 
tax'eis (see Taxiarchus), which are some- 
times called phylcp.j while their subdivisions 
are called Idchoi. On the occasion of a 
lev}^ the troops wore sometimes equipped 
by the aid of the aliens resident in Attica 
(see lilKTtECi), and also, in the days of the 
earlier Attic confederation, by means of the 
contingents contributed by the allies. .It 
was the hoplites who were benefited by 
this equipment. From the time of Pericles, 
and during the Peloponnesian War, the 
cavalry received pay and maintenance 
money, usually amounting in all to 4 obols 
(5Jd.) a day. The State also allowed pay 
and maintenance for tho horseman’s per- 
sonal attendant. On the Athenian cavalry, 
which was more important than the Laco- 
dsemonian, see Hippeis. As to the fleet, 

* [This is the view of Schumann, Antiquitie^f of 
Greece j Eng. trans., p. 423 ; but in Aristotle’s Con- 
stitution of Athens .53, a distinction is drawn 
tietweeii the archon of the year in which service 
began and the ipOnyrnus, who was one of the 
forty- two eponymoi ton helikion (the ages of mili- 
tary service). Who these eponymoi were is un- 
certain ; possibly (as suggested by Mr. Kenyon) 
they were forty-two lieroes of tlie legendary 
history of Athens. In any case they must not 
be confounded either with the e}X)nymons heroes 
who gave their names to the ten tribes instituted 
by Cilsthgnes, or with the archon eponymus^ who 
gave his name to the year in which he was chief 
! arci’on.] 
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on which Athens mainly relied in time of 
war, the Council (see BouiiK) had to see 
that a certain number of vessels ol‘ war 
were built annually. The supervision of 
the ships in the docks {ndMa) was exor- 
cised by a special board, the ton t^ptmeleUe 
of the neoria. It was their duty to consign 
the vessels, with the equipments allowed 
by the State, to the trierarchs (see Lki- 
tourgia), wealthy citizens who undertook 
to complete the equipment of the vessels, to 
provide sailors and oarsmen, and to take the 
command over them; while the marines, 
the ^plbdtai^ were under their own com- 
manders. The sir Cite (joi {q.v.) hold the 
chief command over the fleet as well as 
over the land forces. 

In most of the other Greek states the 
hoplites, consisting of wealthy citizens, 
formed the main strength of the army, and 
generally helped to turn the scale in en- 
gagements in which the light-armed troops 
and the cavalry played a subordinate part. 
They fought in the phalanx (q.v.), in closely 
serried lines eight deep. The pick of the 
troops were stationed on the right wing as 
the post of honour, to advance to meet the 
foe amid the singing of the pa^dn. When 
at a distance of about 200 3 ^ards, at the 
signal of a trumpet, they raised the battle- 
cry (dldld) and charged either at a run or 
at quick march. It was only the Spartans 
who slowly advanced at an even pace and 
to the sound of flutes. Requesting per- 
mission to bury the dead was the formal 
admission of defeat. The enduring token 
of victory was a trophy composed of the 
armour captured from the defeated side. 
It was usual to join battle on ground which 
was suitable for the phalanx. The Pelopon- j 
nesian War was the means of introducing 
many innovations, including the formation 
of a regular force of light infantry, called 
peltastce (q-v.). Still more decisive in the 
transformation of the general system of 
Greek warfare was the famous retreat of the j 
Ten Thousand, the first important mercenarj'^ 
army among the Greeks which tried to make 
the phalanx of hoplites suit the ground 
better, and to utilize at the same time the | 
light infantry, or peltasts, and the gymnet?s 
(spearmen, bowmen, and slingers). Iphi- 
crates, the first distinguished general of 
mercenary troops, introduced a lighter 
equipment by substituting a small pelia for 
the heavy shield, adopting a longer sword 
and spear, lighter shoes, and a linen corslet. 

In the course of the 4th century b.c. the 
army composed of civilians gave way more 


1 and more to the mercenary army, which, by 
j its intimate knowledge of the use of its 
I weapons gained an immense advantage iii 
actual war. {See Merckj^artes.) An im- 
portant novelty was oblique battle-order, 
the discovery of Ej)ilmmOndas. In this the 
great mass and strength of the hoplites was 
drawn up in considerable dei)th on one of 
the two wings, without any expansion of 
the front. The hoplites could thus make a 
vigorous attack on the centre of the enemy’s 
wing, whilst the true centre and other wing 
of the assailants was held in reserve, with 
a view to advancing later to crush the 
enemy. 

The Macedonian method of warfare, in- 
vented by king Philip II and his son 
Alexander, was founded on the Greek 
military organization adapted to Mace- 
donian requirements. For this purpose 
that organization was duly developed, and 
the difleront parts of the army, the in- 
fantry and cavalpy, light and heav 3 r-armed 
troops, military levies, allies and mercenary 
troops, were blended together into a far 
freer and more eliective system than the 
Greeks ever attained in their art of war. 
In point of numbers the strongest com- 
ponent part of the Macedonian army, as 
elsewhere, was the heavy and light infantry. 
The former consisted of the pezHixToi,^ a 
body of Macedonians of free but not noble 
origin, corresponding to the Greek hoplites, 
but not so heavily’ armed. Like the hop- 
lites, they fought in a phalanx^ but this 
was generally deeper than theirs, being 
eight and afterwards sixteen men deep. 
They fell into six taxeis, corresponding 
to the number of the districts of Mace- 
donia, each of which was represented by 
one taxis. (See further under Phalanx.) 
The hypaspisUB (q.v.) were the equiva- 
lent of the Hellenic peltasts, and were a 
standing corps of 3,000 men. Besides 
these there were strong contingents of 
other kinds of light infantry, especially 
spearmen and archers. While in the 
Greek armies the number of the cavalry 
had always been small^ they formed nearly 
one-sixth of the whole army which Alex- 
ander took with him on his Asiatic expedi- 
tion, and consisted of an equal number of 
heavy and light cavalry. (See further under 
IIlPPElS.) The central point in the great 
battles of Alexander was the phalanx ; on 
the right of this were placed the hypas- 
pistoi, the heavy and light Macedonian 
cavalry, the spearmen, and archers ; on the 
left, the Thracian peltasts, the Hellenic con- 
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tingent of cavalry, together with the Thes- 
salian cavalry, and light troops and horsemen 
and archers. The two wings were reckoned 
from the centre of the phalanx ; the right 
being generally reserved for the attack, and 
led by the king. The light troops began 
the attack, which was followed up by the 
heavily armed Macedonian cavalry su im- 
ported by the hypaspistca. The heavy 
infantry came up in detachments to keep 
the line unbroken, andi formed an oblique 
battle-array. Thu^ the main attack was 
made by the heavy cavalry, and no longer 
by the phalanx, as with the Greeks. The 
phalanx formed instead a solid centre of the 
whole array, which it was impossible for the 
enemy to break through, and which, in the 
event of its making the attack, was perfectly 
irresistible. Under the DXdddchi^ or suc- 
cessors of Alexander, the phalanx of heavy 
infantry formed the centre of the battle 
array, but less with a view to its taking 
^part in the attack than to lengthen out the 
formation and give it a solid basis. The 
battle was decided by the wings, which 
were composed of cavalry, one wing being 
destined for the attack, while the other 
remained on the defensive. The light 
infantry, and the elephants {q.v.) used by 
the DiadocM in war, were incidentally 
brought to bear as occasion required, more 
especially to cover the preparatory move- 
ments of the cavalry on the attacking 
wing. 

In the course of the 3rd century b.c. the 
cavalry declined in numbers and impor- 
tance ; and the heavy-armed infantry, 
which was now armed with the long 
sarissa even in Greece itself, became in- 
creasingly effective. The phalanx was 
used independently for purposes of attack, 
and this attack was genei'ally decisive. 
During this century, large standing ari^ies 
of mercenary troops became common. In 
Greece proper, the only army of importance 
at this time was that of the Achaean League, 
after its reorganization by PhllOpcBinen. 
Greek warfare succumbed in the struggle 
with the Romans,, mainly because the 
limitations attaching to the tactics of the 
phalanx were ill-suited to a hand to hand 
engagement. {See Legion ; and cp. Castra, 
Dilectus, Sacramentum, and Stipendium. 
See also Sieges and Ship.) 

War Gods. (1) Greek. See Ares and 
JBnyo (1). 

(2) Roman. See Mars and Bellona (1). 

War Tribunes. See Tribuni Militum. 

Watchmen. See Vigiles and Vigiliae. 


Water-clock. See Clepsydra. 

Weapons. The weapons of attack and 
defence employed by the Greeks of historic 
times are essentially the same as those 
with which the Homeric heroes appear 
equipped in an earlier age. The changes 
gradually introduced, especially after tliO 
Persian Wars, tended to make the armour 
lighter and to give greater power of move- 
ment to the combatants. For defensive 
armour they used a helmet {q.v.)] a 
cuirass {see Thorax'); a airdle {zdma) of 
leather or felt, covering me lower part of 
the body, and reaching down to the middle 
of the thighs. Sometimes this consiste<l 
of narrow strips called ptt^ryySs (wings) 
arranged either in single or double rows, and 
covered with metal. Sometimes it was a 
complete coat plated with bands of metal. 
The greaves {knemils) covered the front part 
of the legs from the ankles to just above 
the knee, and consisting of flexible metal 
plates or leather fastened behind with 
buckles. The weapons of defence were 
completed by the shield {q.v.). 

For offensive weapons they had, beside 
the sword {q.v.\ the lance (dorii), five to 
seven feet long. This was of iron, some- 
times broader, sometimes narrower, and 
sometimes hooked and with an iron joint 
on the butt end which served to fix the 
spear more easily in the ground, or could 
be used as an offensive weapon when the 
regular head was broken off. The cavalry 
used a shorter lance {palton) for hurling as 
well as thrusting; this was much shorter 
than the Macedonian sarissa {q.v.). The 
other weapons of attack were javelins 
{dkontWn) of different sizes, the longer 
kinds of which were hurled by means of a 
thong {see Gymnastics, fig. 1), bows and 
arrows {see Bows), and slings {q.v.). On 
the equipment of the different kinds of 
troops, see Gymnetas, Hippeis, Hoplitks, 
PELTASTiE. 

Among the Romans the full ecpiipment 
of defensive armour similarly consisted of 
helmet {q.v.\ cuirass {see Lorica), greaves 
{ocrea\ and shield {q.v.). With regard to 
the greaves, it must be noted that in later 
times the infantry wore them only on the 
right foot, which was unprotected by the 
shield. 

Besides the sword {q.v.\ the horse and 
foot of the legion alike used, as an offensive 
weapon, the lance {see Hasta). It was 
only the light-armed troops that fought 
with /aveZens and slings. Then the pilnm 
I (q.v.) was introduced first for a part and 
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finally for the whole of the legion. This I 
was the missile which the Romans hurled 
at the commencement of an engagement,* 
before coming to close quarters with 
their swords. For fuller details on the 
changes that took place in the Ronvin 
arms see Legion. lioirs were not a 
national Roman weapon, and were only 
used by their allies. On the engines of 
war, see Artillery. 

Weaving was practised among Greeks 
and Romans from the earliest times. They 
regarded Athene and Minerva res])ectively 
as the inventress of spinning and weaving, 
together with the distaif and spiialle. 
The weaving of wool was more especially 
pursued, because the original (and down to 
late times the ordinary) dress of Greeks and 
Romans was of that material. From the 
earliest date working in wool formed part 
of the household duties of women, who 
either wove with their own hands thegreater 
part of the clothing nccessar}^ for ordinary 
use, or superintended its manufacture by 
their slaves. Apart from the coarse fabric 
used by the lower classes and slaves, the 
only articles made by tradespeople \vere 
costly w'ovon stuffs, such as coverlets, 
carpets, curtains, etc., the manufacture of 
which demanded greater ])ractice and more 
ccunplicated processes. 

Ill spinning, the woman held the distaff 
(Or. ’ Ijat. colas) wrapped about 
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with carded wool in her left hand or under 
the left arm, or fixed it in her girdle. 
With the right she drew out and twisted 
the fibres, and attached them to the spindle 
(Gr. atraietds ; Lat. fUsus). The latter was 
caused to revolve rapidly, and its rotation 
was made more rapid and ’stead}^ by means 
of a small wheel called the whorl {vortl- 
celhtm)^ fitted to its lower extremity. 
When the spindle was full, what was wound 


vras taken off and placed in the spinning 
basket (kdldthOs). 

For weaving, the oldest looms were 
upright with a vertically inserted warp, 
through which the weaver had to draw the 
woof by passing backwards and forwards^ 
across the loom. After the introduction of 
the improved horizontal loom (supposed to be 
an invention of the Egyptians), at which the 
w’eaver worked sitting, the old-fashioned 
looms were retailed in Italy only for 
weaving flax and for 'making what was 
called tlio tunica recta. According to a 
long-established custom, the boy put this on 
when receiving the tufja of manhood ; and the 
bride also assumed it on the evening before 
her wedding. As a rule only plain stuffs 
were woven in lengths, and only those of 
one colour were in general use ; but patterns 
were also worn. The ancients were also 
inventors of the peculiar art of weaving in 
colours, the technique of which the Greeks 
had very early borrowed from the Orientals, 
since the Homeric women arp well ac- 
quainted with it \Il. xiv 178 ; xxii 440]. 
They were no less skilled in weaving in 
gold, which also came from the East. The 
princi})nl })lace for silk-weaving was, till 
the time of Pliny [A. //. xi 77], the Greek 
island of Cos, where the fine, transparent 
Coan fabrics were made from the cocooqs 
imported thither. Silk-stuffs imported by 
various nieaeis from China were also 
taken to }>ieces, coloured, and then worked 
up wdth lin(‘ii yarn, cotton-wool, or sheep’s 
wool to half-silk stuffs, called sBrXcoe vestes. 
Stuffs entirely of silk first came into use in 
the 3rd century a.d. 

Wills. (1) Amongst the . Athenians, a 
testator was not allowed, in default of legi- 
timate heirs, to bequeath his property to 
one not of his own family. {See GENNfiT./E.) 
It was Solon who first legislated for the re- 
moval of this restriction, which custom, how- 
ever, continued to mai ntain. Solon , however, 
granted free testamentary powers only in 
those cases where there were no legitimate 
sons. If there were any such sons, a 
will could only be maejo in favour of other 
persons in the event of the sons dying before 
their majority. If a father had daughters 
only, he could make a will in favour of other 
ersons only on condition that they married 
is daughters. Children, born out of wed- 
lock, who had not been legitimized, were 
only allowed to have a legacy bequeathed 
them, which was not to exceed 1 ,000 drachinm 
(£33) in amount. .Besides persons under 
ago or of unsound mind, those who held 
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an ofRcial post, and had not yet rendered an 
account of their administration, were con- 
sidered incapable of making a will. The 
will, when drawn up, was sealed in the 
presence of witnesses and deposited with 
a responsible person in order that it might 
be oj)ened, also in presence of witnesses, 
immediately on the death of the testator, in 
case he might have given any special direc- 
tions for his funeral. 

(2) Amongst the the most ancient 

form of will is th<J testdmentum cdmUils 
edldtJs^ called thus, because it was drawn 
up in the patrician comitia calata (q,v.) at 
which the pontifex was present. Besides 
this form, of which only patricians could 
avail themselves, one which plebeians could 
use was introduced in the time of the kings, 
the tesi amentum in procinctu. This con- 
sisted in a verbal declaration made by a 
soldier, who was a citizen, in the presence 
of three or four of his comrades, while 
the general was taking the ausj)ices before 
joining battle. Both these forms were 
superseded by the testamentum per ais et 
librnm or per fdmtltic mancipation rnij 
called mancipatio {q.v,\ on account of the 
proceedings observed on the occasion. By 
means of a feigned sale the testator handed 
over his fortune {famiJia) to a feigned 
purchaser { families emptor flducldrlus) in 
the presence of six witnesses, on condition 
that he divided it among those nominated 
as the testator’s heirs on his death. This 
process was simplified in later times, al- 
though, for the sake of form, the familice 
emptor was retained ; but a single person 
was appointed heir, and charged with the 
duty of paying the individual legacies. If 
the testamentary disposition was delivered 
in writing, as was regularly the case, the 
witnesses sealed the will, and each one 
signed his name near the seal. The deed 
was deposited with a friend or in a temple, 
or with the Vestal Virgins, and, after it 
had been opened in due course, a copy was 
made and the original placed in the public 
archives. 

The form of the preetorian will was still 
simpler. It was sealed before the praetor 
in the presence of seven witnesses. In the 
time of the emperors, soldiers enjoyed the 
privilege of making wills in any form they 
pleased, which were perfectly valid if the 
soldier died in the service or within the 
first year of leaving it. The testamentum 
per CPS et libram was abolished in 439 a.d. 
by Theodosius II, and the form of the 
praetorian will was changed to the simple 


one of the Justinian law, by which a man 
could legally register his will. The right 
•of making a will (ius trstamenti factlOnis) 
was only possessed by independent Roman 
citizens and Vestal Virgins, and only those 
w'cnnen besides who, b}*^ the death of the 
person in authority over them, had come 
int-o the possession of legal rights (sUl iilrts\ 
though only with the approval of their 
guardians. {Sec Tutor.) Sons who were 
under parental control were granted the 
privilege under Augustus as a reward for 
their services in the field (jnculfum cas- 
trensi^). Under Constantine it was granted 
as a reward to persons holding a civil office. 

Slaves and those who wore not Romans 
{per^grlni) had not the right of making a 
will, yet the former might be testamentary 
heirs, if they received their freedom at the 
same time, and the latter might receive a 
bequest in ti‘ust. In order to prevent the 
accumulation of property in the hands of 
women, the Lex Vdconia (169 h.c,) forbade 
women being appointed heirs [in cases where 
the testator’s j)roperty exceeded £1,(XX)], but 
permitted them to receive a legacy that did 
not exceed half the amount of the inheritance. 
In the interest of blood relations the Lex 
Falcldia (40 b.c.) established that only three- 
quarters of the heritage should be distributed 
in legacies, and that at least one-quarter 
should fall to the share of the natural heir. 
Augustus ordained that unmarried (cciUh^s) 
and childless {orhi) persons should only 
inherit from relations within six degrees. 
The former in particular were to be deprived 
of the whole of their bequests, unless they 
married within a hundred days; the latter 
were only to receive half; ho also laid a tax 
of five per cent, on testamentary property.* 
Not to be mentioned in the will was tan- 
tamount to being excluded from the in- 
heritance ; it was however the custom to 
mention disinherited children especially by 
name, and to add the reason for their being 
disinherited. All those were considered 
the principal heirs {herMUs)^ who received 
shares that could be expressed in terms of 
a recognised fraction of the as, which was 
divided into twelve uncice. The sole heir 
was called heres ex asse • the co-heirs, on 
the other hand, were designated according 
to the share of their inheritance; for in- 
stance, heres ex triente, heir to a third part. 
{See also Inheritance.) 

Winds were * regarded by Greeks and 
! Romans alike as divine beings. In Homer, 
who only mentions the four chief winds, 
B6rMs (North), ^ephyrus (West), Eurus 
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(East), and Ndtus (South), they are, accord- 
ing to one account [Od, x committed 

by Zeus to the charge of uEdius 2). 
But elsewhere they appear as indepen- 
dent personalities, who, dwelling in Thi*ace 
[IZ. ix 6, of Boreas and Zephyrus], displhy 
their activity at the command of Zeus and 
other gods, and are invoked by men with 
prayers and sacrifices [IL xxiii 195]. 
Hesiod [Theog, 378] calls these winds chil- 
dren of Astraaus and Eos, and distinguishes 
them as beneficent beings from the de- 
structive winds, the children of Typhous 
[Theog. 869]. Some particular myths speak 
only of Boreas and Zephyrus from 

whom, on account of their swiftness, famous 
horses were supposed to be descended. 
Thus [in IL xvi 150] the horses of Achilles 
are called the children of Zephyrus and 
Pddarge, one of the Harpies {see HARPYliE.). 
The latter, in accordance with their original 
nature, are also deities of the wind, or 
rather of the storm. In historical times 
the cult of the winds in general, or that 
of Boreas or Zephyrus in particular, 
fiourished at special places in Greece. In 
Italy also they were held in much venera- 
tion, particularly the fructifying wind 
Fivonius, which corresponded to Zephyrus. 
In Home the tempests {tempestdUls) had a 
sanctuary of their own with regular sacri- 
fices at the Porta Cdpena^ which was 
founded in 259 u.c., in consequence of a 
vow made for the preservation of a Homan 
fleet in a storm at sea. Homan generals 
when embarking usually offered prayers to 
the winds and storms, as well as to the 
other gods, and cast offerings and bloody 
•sacrifices into the weaves to propitiate them. 
To the beneficent winds white animals were 
offered, and those of a dark colour to the 
malignant equinoctial and winter storms. 
The victims were generally rams and lambs. 

In works of art the winds are usually 
represented with winged head and shoulders, 
open mouth, and inflated cheeks. The most 
noteworthy monument, from an artistic 
point of view, is the Tower of the Winds 
(q.v.) still standing in excellent preservation 
at Athens, on which eight wdnds are re- 
presented {Boreas^ N. ; Kaikicls, N.E. ; 
ApeliOteSj E. ; Eurus^ S.E. ; Notus, S. ; 
Lips, S.W. ; Zephyrus, W. ; Argestes or 
fiScI rOn, N.W.). 

Wine. From the very earliest times 
wine was the daily beverage of the Greeks, 
and was made in every Greek country. 
The host w'as produced on the coasts and 
islands of the iEgean, 'such as Thiisos, 


Hhodes, Cyprus, and, above all, ChI6s and 
Lesbos. 

The cultivation of the vine was common 
in Lower Italy before its colonization by 
the Greeks, and the Homans had vineyards 
in very early times. Wine was however 
long regarded as an article of luxury, and 
was limited in its use. The regular pro- 
duction of wine (the method of which was 
imported from Greece, together with 
finer varieties of viles) first came in with 
the decline of the cultivation of cereals. 
The home-grown wines were of little es- 
teem, as compared with the Greek, and 
especially the highly prized island wines, 
until the 1st century B.C. After this date 
the careful treatment of a number of 
Italian, and more particularly of Campanian 
brands (such as the Falernian, Caecuban, 
and Massic), procured for them the repu- 
tation of being the first wines of the world. 
They formed an important article of ex- 
port, not merely jbo the collective provinces 
of the Roman empire, Greece herself not 
excepted, but also beyond the Roman 
frontier. It was to the advantage of Italy 
that, in the western provinces, down to the 
3rd century A.D., the cultivation of the vine 
was subject to certain limitations. No new 
I vineyards could be added to those already 
' existing, and the Italian vines could not he* 
introduced, although Gaul produced many 
varieties of wine. Under the Empire wine 
was the main article of produce and of trade 
in Italy, Greece, and Asia, and the wine 
merchants of Home, who had, from the 
commencement of the 2nd century, formed 
two corporations, one for the eastern and 
another for the western trade, held an 
important position. In the 1st century 
there were already eighty faipous brands in 
the Homan trade. Of this number Italy 
supplied two-thirds. 

The vine was grown partly on poles or 
espaliers, partly on trees, especially on elms, 
which, if the ground between were still 
used for agriculture, were planted at a 
distance of 40, sometimes of 20, feet apart. 
The grapes intended fVr manufacture into * 
wine were trodden with naked feet and then 
brought under the press. The must was 
then immediately poured into large pitched 
earthenware jars (Gr. pUhos, Lat. ddllum ; 
see Vessels). These were placed under 
ground in a wine-cellar, facing the north to 
keep them cool, and kept uncovered for a 
year in order to ferment thoroughly. The 
I inferior wines which were of no great age were 
drunk immediately from the jar \de dolio 
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hminre ; Cicero, Bimtus 228]. The better 
kinds, which were meant for preservation, 
were poured into amphdrce. These were 
closed with stone stoppers, sealed with pitch, 
clay, or gypsum, marked with a brand, fur- 
nished with a label giving their year and 
measure (tessera or ndta\ and placed in the 
dpdthecd. This was a room in the upper 
story, built by preference over the bath-room 
ingorder to catch the smoke from the furnace, 
and thus to make the #ine more mellow. 

One method of improving the wine which 
was used in the East and in Greece was to 
keep the wine in goat-skins, because the 
leather tended to cause evaporation of the 
water. In Italy the wine-skins appear to 
have been only used in transport. To pro- 
duce flavour, strength, and bouquet, various 
means were employed, such as adding gyp- 
sum, clay, chalk, marble, resin, pitch, and 
even sea water, the last being especially in 
use in Greece and Asia Minor. Bad wines 
were improved by being, mixed with fine 
brands and good lees ; adulteration was 
extremely common. The number of arti- 
ficial wines was very large; e,g. honey 
wine, raisin wine, and boiled must (the 
beverage of the common people and slaves), 
a poor drink prepared by pouring water on 
the remains of the pressed grapes. 

The place of our liqueurs was taken by 
flavoured wines, of which more than fifty 
kinds are mentioned. These were simply 
extracted from herbs, flowers, or sweet smell- 
ing woods (thyme, myrtle, sweet rush, 
rose, hearts-ease, pine-cones and pine-wood, 
cypress, etc.), or mixed with oils, such as 
nard or myrrh. There were also wines made 
from fruits such as apples, pomegranates, 
pears, dates, figs, or mulberries. In respect 
of colour thyeo sorts of wine were dis- 
tinguished: the black or dark red (cdlor 
sanguineus and nlger) which was , con- 
sidered the strongest; the white {albus\ 
which was thought thin and weak; and the 
brown or amber-coloured (fulvus), which 
was considered particularly se.rviceable for 
promoting digestion. As in its ordinary 
* treatment the wine often retained much 
sediment, it had to be made clear before 
it was drunk. This was done either with 
yolk of eggs or by straining tho wine 
through a cloth or sieve, which was filled 
with snow to make it cool. Greeks and 
Romans alike generally drank their wine 
mixed with water. {Cp. Meals.) 

Wine-god. See Dionysus (Liber). 

Wisdom, Goddess of. See Athene and 
Minekva. 


Wonders of the World. Seven ancient 
^ buildings or works of art, distinguished 
either for size or splendour: viz. (1) tho 
Egyptian pyramids; (2) the hanging gar- 
dens of Semiramls at Babylon; (3) the 
teJmple of Artemis, at Ephesus; (4) the 
statue of Zeus (q.v.) by Phidias, at Olympia; 

(5) the Mausoleum (^.v.) at Halicarnassus; 

(6) the CSlossus of Rhodes (see Chares, 2) ; 
and (7) the lighthouse on tho island of 
Phar5s, off Alexandria in Egypt. 

Writing Materials. Prom an early date 
the Greeks employed in the production of 
books a paper prepared from the Egyptian 
papppiis plant. This was probably manu- 
factured as follows: as many strips as 
possible of equal size were cut out of the 
cellular tissue of tho stalk; these were 
laid side by side, and crossed by a second 
layer. The layers were firmly fastened 
together by being damped with size and 
pressed. The breadth of the scroll de- 
pended on the height of the stalk, while its 
length could be extended at pleasure. After 
the time of Augustus, the preparation of 
the papyrus by a process of bleaching was 
brought to such perfection that the best 
Egyptian kind took only the third place. 

I Under the Empire eight different kinds 
were distinguished, the two best of which 
were called tho charta Augusta (only used 
for letters), and the charta Ltvla ; these 
were 10| inches broad. The worst kind 
was only used for packing. As a rule the 
papyrus-rolls of moderate length were 
written only on one side, and the writing 
was divided into columns. [Pliny, N, JL 
xiii 08-83]. For the binding of the 
papyrus-rolls, see Books. 

The use of skins for the purposes of writ- 
ing was at least as old as that of papyrus. 
The finer method of j)reparing them was, 
however, first discovered during the first 
half of the 2nd century B.c. at PorgHmum, • 
whence the name charta PergdmCna^ 

“ parchment.^^ But as late as the 1st 
century a.d. paj)yrus was more generally 
employed, probably on account of its 
greater cheapness ; and it was not till the 
4th century that parchment came into more 
general use, as being more durable, and 
admitting of being written upon on both 
sides. 

The pen was a split reed (cdldmus)^ the 
best being supplied by Egypt and Cnidus 
in Caria. 

The ink (atramentum) employed was a 
preparation resembling Indian ink, made 
of soot and gum. or of the juice of the 
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cuitle-fislK Both of tlicso could bo erasod I together in the form of a book. (Sre 
with a sponge, whereas ink made of oxide j Dipt^chon.) The writing materials most 
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of iron and gallnuts, which appears to have 
been introduced later, and to have been the 
only kind capable of being used for parch- 
ment, left more or less clear traces behind, 
even if rubbed out with pumice-stone. In 
ordinary life people used for letters, notices, 
and despatches, as also in schools, wooden 
tablets {tdhcllm) with a raised rim, within 
which was spread a thin layer of wax. On 
this the characters were scratched with the 
point of a metal or ivory instrument called 
a stilus ; they could be effaced with the 
other end of the instrument, which was 
bent or flattened out like a paper- folder. 
Two or more such tablets could be fastened 


Xanthns. A Greek historian. (See 
Logographi.) 

X^nagds. The Spartan cow wand or of the 
several contingents in the Peloponnesian 
League [Thucydides ii 75 ; Xenophon, I/ell. 
iv 2 § 19]. 

X^narchus. See Sophron. 

X6n6ph&ne8. A Greek philosopher and 
poet, born about 570 b.c. at Cslophdn in 
Asia Minor. At the age of 25, after the 
conquest of his native city by the Persians, 
he was expelled from his home, and thence- 
forth led an unsettled and wandering life, 
in the course of which ho recited his own 
poems as rhapsodies. Accordingly, he lived 
from time to time at the court of the 
Pisistratidse at Athens, and at that of 
Hifiron at S3U'acuse, and for a longer period 
at Zancle and Ciitilna in Sicily. His later 
years he apparently spent at Elea(Lat. V^lla) 
in South Ital}^, a colony of the Phocaeans, 
in the founding of which he took part. In 
one fragment ho describes himself as an 
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old man of 92 ; according to another account, 
he lived to be more than 100. He is the 
founder of the Eleatic philosophy and of 
pantheism, inasmuch as he combated the 
anthropomorphic view of the gods dominant 
in Hoinor and Hesiod, and in the popular 
belief in general. He asserted the doctrine 
of a one all-ruling divinity, who, as true 
existence, opposed to appearance or non- 
existence, as the One and the All, the. 
Whole, undivided, unmoved, and eternal, 
underlies the universe and is identical with 
it. He resembles man u either in form nor 
understanding; being all eye, all ear, all 
intellect, by the power of his mind , and 
without extraneous effort he sways and 
governs all things. 

Apart from two elegiac poems, we 
possess only fragments of the writings of 
Xenophanes : viz, part of the didactic poem, 
Concerning Nature^ his principal work, 
which he himself recited ; part of an epic 
poem on the founding of Colophon and 
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Elea; and fragments of the or satires 

in which he attacked the opposing views of 
poets and philosophers. 

X6n6phon. (1) The historian^ son of the 
Athenian Gryllus, bom about 431 h.c. He 
was one of the most trusted disciples of 
Socrates. On the invitation of his friend, 
the Theban Gryllus, he betook himself in 
lUl to Sardis, in order to make the acquain- 
tance of the younger Cyrus, and attached 
lumself without any definite military rank 
to the Greek mercenaries, who formed the 
most important part of the force led by that 
Persian prince against his brother, king 
Artaxerxes. When Cyrus had fallen in the 
battle of Cunaxa in Babylonia, and the 
Greek commanders had soon after been 
treacherously murdered by the Persians, 
he undertook, together with the Spartan 
ChirlsSphus, the leadership of the despair- 
ing forces of the Greeks, and effected the 
memorable retreat of the Ten Thousand 
from the heart of Mesopotamia through the 
high tablelands of Armenia to the coast of 
the Black Sea, and thence to Byzantium, in a 
manner as masterly as that in which he has 
himself described it. After he had helped 
the Thracian prince Seuthes to recover his 
paternal kingdom, he led the remainder of 
the army to join the Spartan commander 
Thimbron, who was at war with the Persian 
satraps of Asia Minor. Banished on this 
account from Athens, he remained in the 
Spartan service, accompanied king Agesi- 
laus in his campaigns in Asia, then returned 
with him to Greece, and took part in the 
war against the Boeotians and Athenians, 
and in the battle of CSronea in 394. 

In gratitude for his services, the Spartans, 
at the conclusion of the war, gave him a 
country seat near Scillus, on the land which 
they had wrbsted from the Eleans, not far 
from Olympia. He employed himself in 
agriculture, hunting, and the breeding of 
horses, and composed some of his extant 
writings. When the Eleans, after the 
battle of Leuctra in 371, again took pos- 
session of Scillus, Xenophon was expelled. 
He then settled at Corinth, where he re- 
mained after the repeal of his sentence of 
banishment from Athens. In the battle 
of Man tinea in 3G2 his sons Diodorus and 
Gryllus fought in the Athenian army, and 
the former died a heroic death. Xenophon 
ended his life some time after the year 355, 
being more than eighty years of ago. 

The principal works of Xenophon are; 
(1) the Andbdsls^ in geven books, a descrip- 
tion, as already mentioned, of the campaign 


of Cyrus, and the retreat of the Ten Thou- 
sand, composed about twenty 3'ears after 
the events narrated, but founded on memo- 
randa made at the time, as may be inferred 
from the minuteness and precision of its 
(Je tails. From the fact that Xenophon is 
always spoken of in the third person, it has 
been conjectured, without sutlicient reason, 
that the writer was really the Syracusan 
Themist6g6nes, whom Xenophon inciden- 
tally mentions as the composer of a history 
of the Retreat to the 80a. (2) The llelU- 
nlca^ in seven books. The first two are a 
continuation of the history of Thucydides 
from 411 to the end of the Peloponnesian 
War; and the third is an account of the reign 
of the Thirty Tyrants, their overthrow, and 
the restoration by Thr&sybulus of the demo- 
cratic constitution at Athens. These are 
written in the form of annals. The remain- 
ing books, in which events related to each 
other are grouped together, give the rest of 
the history of Greece down to the battle of 
Man tinea in 362. (3) The Cyropcedla (Gr. 
KUrou paideia\ in eight books, containing 
the story of the education and life of Cyrus, 
resting on a historical foundation of facts 
thrown into an idealized form. It is, in 
fact, a political and philosophical romance, 
showing how, according to Socratic prin- 
ciples, one who is to be a ruler must be 
brought up, and how he must act when on 
the throne. (4) The Ap6mnBm6neumdta^ 
generally called by the Latin title, M^jno- 
rdbUXd (Memoirs), in four books. These 
are reminiscences of Socrates, and are a 
simple and faithful delineation of his work 
and teaching, composed after 393 B.c. with 
the object of defending Socrates against the 
charge of impiety towards the gods, and of 
corrupting the youth. It seems probable 
that the work as preserved is an abridg- 
ment only. Shorter writings, handed down 
under the name of Xenophon, but the, 
genuineness of^ which is partly suspected, 
are (5) the AgtsllduSj a panegyric on 
Agesilaus II, king of Sparta, written soon 
after the king’s death (361). (6) The 

Apology of Socrates. (7) The Sympdstam 
(banquet), an extremely interesting descrip- 
tion of a banquet, at which Socrates sets 
forth his views on beauty and love. This 
was the model of similar narratives by 
later writers, especially of the Symposium 
of Plato. (8) The (Ec6n6mlcus (on domestic 
economy), the most considerable of the 
smaller works, and a continuation in some 
measure of the Me^norahilia. It is a dis- 
course of Socrates on the management of a 
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lionsohold, especially on husbandry. 
llUrOn^ a dialogue between the poet Simo- 
nides and nieron, tyrant of Syracuse, on 
the burden of responsibility that weighs on 
the possessor of royal power, and on the 
happiness caused by wisely administering 
it. (10) De Rejjubticd Lcictdcvmonvjrum 
(On the Spartan Constitution), a gloriii- 
cation of Sparta written soon after the 
battle of Coronea (d04). (11) De Vectl- 

fldlibus (On the llovenues), composed after 
the conclusion of the Social War, and there- 
fore, if genuine, in the last years of Xeno- 
phon’s life, containing suggestions to the 
Athenians for the improvement of their 
revenue, without oj)pressing the allies. (12) 
JlipparcMcus (Directions for an Athenian 
Commander of Cavalry in War and Peace), 
ap{)arently written shortly before the battle 
of Man tinea in 3(32. (13) De RS E(iuestri 
(On the Management of the Horse), written 
for his youthful friends, with a consider- 
able degree of completeness, and much 
practical knowledge of the subject. (14) 
The CynPfjHlcus (On the Chase) ; judging 
by its lively, s})irited tone, one of his 
earliest works. A number of letters are 
ascribed to him, which are undoubtedly 
spurious. The same must be said of the De 
Republica Atheniciisiuvi (On the Athenian 
Constitution), which was apparently com- 
posed before B.C. 424 by an Athenian of 
oligarchical views. 

His style, like the man himself, is plain 
and simple, at times even insipid ; it was 
exceedingly admired by the ancients on 
account of its natural charm. His Greek 


I is certainly not the purest Attic ; but, 
apparently on account of his long sojourn 
[ abroad, is lfe(piently mixed with poetical 
and dialectical words and forms. The 
Cyropwdia, the G^Jeonomieus, and the 
Symposium are the most carefully elabo- 
rated of liis writings. His practical and 
unimaginative nature shows itself also in 
the style of his historical and philosophical 
books. In the latter ho appears throughoui. 
as a moralist, with no talent for speculation. 
The former arc entirely destitute of any 
grand leading idea, or any insight into 
the underl 3 dng connoxion of events. They 
deal for the most part with what has a 
practical interest only. His preference* 
for the Spartan character, which entirely 
controls his representation of the contem- 
porary history of Greece in the Hellenica, 
is also characteristic of the man. 

(2) A Greek romance- irr iter of Ephesus j 
who composed towards the end of the 2nd 
century a.d. his Ephesian Stories^ in five 
books, which in a light and simple style 
describe the adventures of a young couple 
named Atheia and Abrocomes. It has 
frequently served as a model for later 
romance- writers, especially for Charlton, 
and apparentl}'' also for Hellbdorus. 

Xiphds. The straight, two-edged sword 
of the Greeks. {See Sword.) 

Xuthus. Brother of iE6lus (^.v., 1), and 
husband of Creusa, the daughter of Erech- 
theus ; adoptive father of Ion {q-v,), 

Xj^ele. The short, slightly curved, one- 
! edged sword of the Spartans. {See 
Sword.) 


Zagros. A name of Dionysus {q,v.), 

Zeno (Gr. Zenon), (1) Of Elea* born 
about 485 b.c., a disciple of the philoso- 
pher Parmenides, whose doctrine lie sought 
to prove by indirect arguments. {Cp^ 
Philosophy). Of his writings only iso- 
lated fragments are preserved. 

(2) Of Cittium in Cyprus. He came in 
390 B.c. as a merchant to Athens, and 
there, through the study of the writings of 
the Socratic philosophers, was led to 
devote himself to philosophy. At first ho 
attached himself to the Cynic philosopher 
Crates, whose doctrine was, however, too 
unscientific to give him permanent satisfac- 
tion ; ho then studied under the Megarian 
Stilpo, and the Academics Xenocrates and 
Polemon, and founded about 310 a school of 


Z 

philosophy of his own, which received the 
name of Stoic from the Stba Pcectle^ where 
he held his discourses. After fifty-eight 
years devoted to the teaching of philosophy, 
he died at an advanced age, held in the 
highest honour by the Athenians. Of his 
numerous writings we possess only a few 
meagre fragments. His doctrine received 
its complete developmeftt from his fol- 
lowers Cleantlics and Chrysippus. {See 
Philosophy.) 

Zendblus. A Greek Sophist of Antioch, 
who lived at Rome as teacher of rhetoric 
in the first half of the 2nd century' B.C., 
and availing himself of the works of earlier 
writers, made a collection of proverbs, still 
extant in an abridged form. 

ZendddtuB. The firs\ considerable philo- 
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logical critic of tho Alexandrian school. 
He came from Ephesus, and lived in the 
first half of tho 3rd century b.C. at Alex- 
andria as tutor to tho sons of Ptolemy 
Phlladelphus, and suj)erintendont of the 
library founded by that king. He under- 
took tho first critical edition of the Homeric 
poems, and thus laid the foundation for the 
works of Arist6])hclnes of Byzantium, his 
most celebrated pupil, and of Aristarchus. 

Z6phyrus. The West Wind, son of 
Aetrams and Eds, the messenger of spring, 
and the lover of the fiower-goddess Chloris, 
who bore to him Carpus, the god of fruit. 
Spurned by the beautiful Hyacinthus 
he caused his death, by blowing the quoit 
of his rival Ay>ollo against his head. The 
Romans identified him with Fat'Ontus^ the 
breeze of springtide. In art ho is repre- 
sented as partly unclothed, and carrying 
flowers in the folds of his robe. 

Zetes. Son of Bdreas and Orithyla, and 
brother of C&lits {q.v,). 

Zethus. Son of Antidpq 1) and of 
Zeus, brother of Amphidn and husband of 
Aedon. {Cp. Aedon and Ampiiion.) 

ZengitflB. The third of tho property- 
classes into which the citizens of Athens 
wore distributed by Sdlon. {See Solonian 
Constitution and Eisphora.) 

Z5us. The greatest god in the Greek 
mythology ; according to the common legend 
the eldest son of Cronus (Kr6n5s) and Rhea, 
hence called CrSnIdes. According to a 
myth indigenous to Crete, he was the 
youngest son, and Rhea, in dread of Cronus, 
who had swallowed all his previous children, 
bore him secretly in a cave of the island, 
where he was suckled by the goat AmaltlFa 
while the Curetfis {q.v.) drowned the 
cries of the child by the clash of their 
weapons ; but JRhea outwitted Cronus by 
giving him a stone to swallow instead. 
When he was grown up, Zeus mai7*ied 
Metis {q-v,\ who, by means of a charm, 
compelled Cronus to disgorge the children 
he had swallowed. When, with the help 
of his brothers and sisters, P6seid6n, Hades, 
Hestia, Demeter, and Hera, he had over- 
thrown Cronus and« tho Titans, the world 
was divided into three parts, Zeus obtaining 
heaven, Poseidon the sea, and Hades the 
lower world ; the earth and Olympus being 
appointed for the common possession of all 
the three. But the king of the gods is 
Zeus, whose power, as Homer says, is 
greater than that of all the other gods 
together. 

Next to him, but® in a subordinate 


position, stands, as queen of the gods, his 
sister and consort Hera, the mother of 
Ares, Hephaestus, and Hebe, who was re- 
garded as pre-eminently his rightful wife. 
Not incompatible with this however was 
the idea that the marriage with Hera was 
the* earliest of a series of marriages with 
other goddesses : first, according to Hesiod, 
with Metis, whom ho swallowed, in order 
to bring forth Athene from his own head ; 
then with Themis, tho mother of the Hours 
and the Fates ; afterwards with Eurynome, 
the mother ol the Graces ; Demc^ter, the 
mother of Perse ph6ne ; Mneinfisyne, the 
mother of the Muses ; and Leto, the mother 
of Apollo and Artemis. The fact that 
still later, in Dodona, Dione, the mother of 
Aphr6dite, was also honoured as the wife 
of Zeus, shows the origin of tho legend. 
Originally different wives of Zeus were 
recognised in the different local cults. 
When the legend of the marriage with Hera 
had become the predominant one, an attempt 
was made to harmonize the different ver- 
sions of tho story by the supposition of 
successive marriages. In the same way 
the loves of Zeus with half-divine, half- 
mortal women, of whom Alcmene, tho 
mother of Heracles, was said to be the last, 
were originally rural legends, which de- 
rived the descent of indigenous divinities, 
like Hermes and Dionysus, or of heroes and 
noble families, from the highest god ; and 
not until they had become tho common pro- 
perty of the whole Greek people, which was 
practically the case as early as the time of 
Homer, could the love affairs of the greatest 
of the gods become the theme of those 
mythical stories which are so repugnant 
to modern taste. 

The very name of Zeus (Sanskrit, dyatLSj 
the bright sky) identifies him as the god of 
the sky and its phenomena. As such he 
was everywhere worshipped on the highest 
mountains, on whose summits he was con- 
sidered to be enthroned. Of all places the 
Thessalian mountain Olympus 1), even 
in the earliest ages, met with the most 
general recognition as the abode of Zeus and 
of the gods who were associated with him. 
From Zeus come all changes in the sky or 
the winds ; he is the gatherer of the clouds, 
which dispense the fertilizing rain, while 
he is also the thunderer, and the hurler of 
the irresistible lightning. As by the shaking 
of his cRgls {q,v,) he cau8e.s sudden storm 
and tempest to break forth, so he calms 
the elements again, brightens the sky, and 
sends forth favouring winds. The changes 
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of the seasons also proceed from him as the 
father of the Hours. 

As the supreme lord of heaven, he wa^ 
worshipped under the name of Olympian 
Zeus in many parts of Greece, but especially 
ill Olympia, where the Olympian games (j.v.) 
were celebrated in his honour. The cult 
of Zeus at the ancient seat of the oracle at 
Dodona recognised his character as dispenser 
of the fertilizing dew. Among the nume- 
rous mountain-cults in the Peloponnesus, 
the oldest and most original was that of 
the Lycsean Zeus, on Mount Lycseus in 
Arcadia, where human beings wore actually 
sacrificed to him in propitiation. {See 
LTCiEA.) In Attica, again, many festivals 
refer to the god as a personihcation of the 
powers of nature. Various rites of purifi- 
cation and expiation were observed in his 
honour as the god of wrath (Gr. Maimakt^s\ 
in the month Macmacterlon (Nov.-Dee.) at 
the beginning of the winter storms ; while 
towards the end of winter he was wor- 
shipped as the gracious god (Gr. MeiUchios) 
at the festival of the Dldsid (q.v,). Among 
the islands, Rhodes and Crete were the 
principal seats of the worship of the sky- 
god ; not only his birth, but also his death 
was there celebrated, and even his grave 
was shown, in accordance with the widely 
spread notion that the annual death of 
Nature in winter was the death of the 
god. In Asia, the summit of Mount Ida in 
the Troad was especially and beyond all 
other places sacred to Zeus. 

As he presides over the gods and the 
whole of nature, so also is he the ruler of 
men, who all stand in need of his help, and 
to whom, according to Homer, he weighs 
out their destinies on golden scales [II. viii 
G9, xxii 209], and distributes good and evil 
out of the two jars which stand in his 
palace, filled the one with good and the 
other with evil gifts [xxiv 527]. But his 
natural attributes are goodness and love; 
hence Homer calls him “ the father of gods 
and men.” He gives to all things a good 
beginning and a good end : he is the saviour 
in all distress : to Zeus the saviour (Gr. 
sOter) it was customary to drink the third 
cup at a meal, and in Athens to sacrifice on 
the last day of the year. From him comes 
everything good, noble, and strong, and 
also bodily vigour and valour, which were 
exhibited in his honour, particularly at the 
Olympian and Nemean games. He is also 
the giver of victory ; indeed the goddess of 
victory {see Nice), and her brothers and 
sister. Force, Might, and Strife (Gr. Bidj 


KrdtdSj ZHds)j are his constant companions. 
From him, as ruler of the world, proceed 
those universal lavvs which regulate the 
course of all things, and he knows and sees 
everything, ^he future as well as the past. 
Hence all revelation comes in the first 
instance from him. At times he himself 
announces to mortals his hidden counsels by 
manifold signs, thunder and lightning and 
other portents in the sky, by birds, espe- 
cially the eagle, which was sacred to him, 
by prophetic voices {see Mantike), and 
special oracles. {See Dodona and Ammon.) 
At times he makes use of other deities for 
this' purpose, chiefly of his son Apollo, 
through whose mouth he speaks at Delphi 
in particular. Thus the course of the world 
is ordained by him ; he is the author and 
preserver of all order in the life of men. 
In conjunction with Th6mTs, Dike, and 
Nemesis, he watches over justice and truth, 
the foundations of human society ; in par- 
ticular he is the special god who guards 
the sanctity of •the oath; he is also the 
avenger of perjury, the keeper of boundaries 
and of property, the defender of the laws of 
hospitality and the rights of the suppliant. 
But nevertheless to him who has oflended 
against the laws of human life, Zeus, as 
the supreme god of atonement, offers the 
power of expiating his guilt by rites of* 
purification. As he presides over the family 
and community of the gods, so also ho is 
the chief patron of the family and of al) 
communal life. In the former relation ht 
was especially worshipped in all branches 
of the family as protector of house and home 
(Gr. herkei6s)^ and defender of the domestic 
hearth (^p/iestTOs) ; in the latter, as the 
shield of the State, e.g. in Athens at the 
Dlipdlid {q»v.)'y as director of the popular 
assembly and of the council as the god of 
covenants ; as the source of kingship, whose 
symbol, the sceptre, was traced back to 
him. From him also proceed both national 
and personal freedom ; hence a sanctuary 
was dedicated at Athens by freedmen to 
Zeus the Liberator {SleutMrids) ; and after 
the battle of Platina a thanksgiving festival, 
EleutMridy was institlited by the allied 
Greeks, which was still celebrated by the 
Platseans in Roman times, and attended by 
deputies from the other states. Zeus is to 
the Greeks — as Jupiter {q.v.\ who in his 
principal characteristics exactly corresponds 
to him, is to the Romans, — the essence of 
all divine power. No deity received such 
wide-spread worship; all the others were, 
in the popular belief, subordinated to him 
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at a greater or less distance. The active , 
operations of most of the gods appear only j 
as an outcome of his being, particularly j 
those of his children, among whom the 



(1) BUST OF ZEUS. 

Fouud at Otricoli (Rouic, Vatican.) 


nearest to him are Athene and Apollo, his 
favourites, who often seem to be joined with 
tlioir father in the highest union. 

The eagle and the oak were sacred to 
Zeus ; the eagle, together with the sceptre 


j forth in the spectator the feeling that no 
j earthly dwelling would be adequate for 
*such a divinity. The bearded head was 
ornamented with a wreath of olive leaves, 
the victor’s prize at Olympia. The upper 
part of the body, made of ivory, was naked, 
the lower part was wrapped in a golden 
mantle falling from the hips to the feet, 
which, adorned with golden sandals, rested 
on a footstool. Beside this lay golden lions. 
The right hand bore the goddess of victory, 
the left the sceptre, surmounted by an eagle. 
Like the base, and the whole space around, 
the seat of the throne was decorated with 
various works of art. It was supported by 
figures of the goddess of victory ; and on 
the back of the throne, which rose above 
the head of the god, were represented the 
hovering forms of the Hours and the Graces 
[Pausanias, v 11 ; Strabo, p. 353]. This 
statue was the model for most of the later 
representatives of Zeus. Among those that 
are extant the well-known bust of Zeus 
(fig. 1) found at Otricoli (the ancient Ocvi- 
cfdum in Umbria) and now in the Vatican 
Museum, is supposed (as well as some 
others) to be an imitation of the great work 
of Phidias. In the most direct relation 
to the latter stand the figures of Zeus 
I on the coins of Ells (fig. 2). Among the 
standing statues of Zeus the most famous 



(2) yilE OLYMPIAN ZEUS. 

(Coins of Elis of the time of Hadrian, from the collections 
in Paris and Florence respectively.) 


and the lightning, is also one of his cus- 
tomary attributes. The most famous statue 
of Zeus in antiquify was that executed by 
Phidias in gold and ivory for the temple 
at Olympia. It represented the enthroned 
Ol3^mpian god, with a divine expre.ssion of 
the highest dignity, and at the same time 
with the benevolent mildness of the deity 
who graciously listens to prayer. The figure 
of the seated god was about forty feet high ; 
and since the base was as high as twelve 
feet, the statue alnyost touched with its 
crown the roof of tho temple, so as to call 
D. c. A 


was the bronze cMossus^ forty cubits (or 
sixty feet) high, by Lysippus at Tilrentum 
[Pliny, iV. //. xxxiv 4(3]. 

Zeuxis. A celebrated Greek painter of 
the Ionic school, a contemporary of Par- 
rhiislus ; he was a native of HerSclea in 
South Italy, and lived till about 4(X) b.C. at 
different places in Greece, at last, as it ap- 
pears, settling in Ephesus. According to 
the accounts of his works which Iiavo Ix'on 
preserved, in contrast to the great mural 
ainter, P5lygnotus, he specially devoted 
imself to painting on panels. He endea- 
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voured above all things to make his sub- 
jects attractive by investing them with 
the charm of novelty and grace. He also 
has the merit of having further improved 
the distribution of light and sliade, intro- 
duced by his elder comtemporaries. Sjjp- 
cially celebrated was his picture of Helen, 
painted for the temple of Hera on the Laci- 
nian promontory [Cicero, Dc Inirnt. ii 1 § 1]. 
He aimed at the highest degree of illusion. 
As is well known, ho is said to have painted 
grapes so naturally that the birds flew to 
pock at them i Pliny, N.IL xxxv 61-66]. 
{Cp, Parrhasius.) 

Zonaras {lOannca), A Greek historian, 
who lived at Constantinople as chief of the 
imperial bodyguard and flrst private secre- 
tary to the emperor under Alexius I, Com- 
iienus. He next became a monk, and com- 
posed a history of the world down to 1118 
A.D., divided into eighteen books. Its value 
consists in its exact quotations from lost 
works of earlier writers, especially from 


-^ZOSIMUS. 

those of Dio Cassius, referring to tli 
Empire. The history of his own time he 
recorded as an eye-witness. 

Zosimus. A "Greek historian who liv<*d 
as a high officer of State at Constantinojile 
in the second half of the oth century a.d., 
and composed a work, distinguished for its 
int(dligoiit and liberal views, on the fall ot 
the Linmaii Empire. It is in six books : i, 
giving a sketch of the time from Augustus 
to Diocletian ; ii-iv, a fuller account of 
events down to the division of the Empire 
by TliLU)d(1sius the Great ; v and vi tn*at 
in greaterdetail of the period from 895-410 ; 
the conclusion of book vi is probably want- 
ing, as Zosimus had the intention of con- 
tinuing the history up to his own time. He 
attiibutes the fall of the Empire in part 
to the overthrow of heathenism and the 
introduction of Christianity, with which, of 
course, he was not acquainted in its purest 
form, but only in the degenerate state into 
which it liad sank in the 4th century. 


NOTE ON ELECTION TO THE OFFICE OF ARCHON (p. 59). 

"The introduction of the lot in the appointment of administrative offices has in modern 
times been generally ascribed to Cleistlicuies. Thus E. Ciirtius in liis History of Greece 
(i, p. 478, Ward) observes : ‘‘ To the opinion that at all events it belongs to his period and 
is connected with his reforms I fii'inly adhere, though many voices have been raised 
in favour of the view of Grote, according to which the election of public officers by 
Jot was not introduced until the time of Pericles.” But it has been shown by Fustel 
de Coulariges (Fm Cite Anti(]tu\ p. 213) that the lot, being a religious institution, must be 
of great antiquity. According to Aristotle\s Constitidion of Athens (c. 8), it was enacted 
by Solon that the nine archons should be apt)ointed by lot out of 40 candidates selected 
by the tribes. From this and other passages in the same treatise it has ])een inferred 
that election to tlm office of archon went through the following stages: ^^(1) Prior to 
Draco, the afehons were nominated by the Areopagus ; (2) under the Draconian constitu- 
tion [about 621 B.C.] they were elected by the ecclesia; (3) under the Solonian constitution 
[about 594 b.c.], so far as it was not disturbed by internal troubles and revolutions, they 
were chosen by lot from 40 candidates selected by the four tribes ; (4) under the consti- 
tution of Cleisthenes [5(j8 b.c.] they were directly elected by the people in the ecclesia : 
(5) after 487 b.c. they were appointed by lot from 1(X) [or, less probabiV, 600] candidates 
selected by the ten tribes j (h) at some later period (c. 8) the process of the lot was 
adopted also in the preliminary selection by the tribes.^^ (See also Mr. J. W. Headlamps 
^7 T ^ ^ <it Athene, JS9/, esneciaJly pp. 79, 88, 183.) It was in 457 B.C. (ii>. 26) 
that the zmgU^ first b^ame eligible for tie office. The duties of tie arcions are 
enumerated in Aristotle s Constitution of Athens, chaps. 56-61. 



ON GREEK MUSICAL NOTATION, AND ON EXTANT SPECIMENS OF 

GREEK MUSIC (p. 408). 

The ancient Greeks employed a notation of their own. They possessed altogether 67 
symbols, and each of* these appears in two forms, one for singing and the other for the 
instruments. The instrumental notes were usually placed below the corresponding notes 
for singing, or just after them. For the vocal notes the twenty-four letters of the com- 
mon later Ionic alphabet were used, and for instrumental notation 15 symbols from 
an old Greek alphabet,, without change for the two octaves of the diatonic scale, cor- 
respondifig to the white notes of the modern keyboard ; but these letters were modified 
by accent or other alteration to represent the enharmonic and chromatic scales. 
These notes only indicate height and depth of sound ; the duration of each note is 
shown in singing by the length of each syllable, above which the note was placed 
like an accent ; but for independent instrumental music five different degrees of length 
were distinguished, and they were designated above the notes themselves. 

[We now have about eight specimens of ancient music : — (1) the beginning of the 
first Pythian Ode of Pindar, published in the seventeenth century by Kircher, Musurgia^ 
i 641, and reprinted in Boeckh^s Pindar, De Metris Pindaric iii 12, but generally re- 
garded as destitute of autliority ; (2) a hymn to Calliope, and (3) a hymn to Apollo, both 
composed by one DiSnysius 4) ; (4) a hymn to NSm^sIs, ascribed to M^sCmedes 

{q,v.)\ (5) some short instrumental passages or exercises; (6) an inscription found at 
Tralles in 1883, giving a musical setting of four short gnomic sentences; (7) a papyrus 
fragment of the music of a chorus of Euripides, Orestes , 338-344; {S) fourteen frag- 
ments found at Delphi in 1893, two of them containing a large part of a hymn to Apollo, 
composed after the repulse of the Gauls from Delphi in 279 B.c. (first published in Bulletin 
dr correspondance Jicllrnique, xvii 569-610). (2), (3) and (4) were published in 1582, and 

may be seei^ in Bellermann^s Ilymnen des Dionysius u, Mesomedes^ 1840, and in Chap- 
pell’s History of Music^ 1874. (5) may be found in Bellermann’s Anonymus^ pp. 94-96. 

(6), (7) and (8) are printed and discussed in Monro’s Modes of Ancient Greek Music, pp. 
87-94, 130-141. The Hymn to Apoflo (8) appears to be composed in a mode practically 
identical with the modern minor.] 
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Placed in Square Hrai’kei's. 


A aUieSfSSh. 

allies, 594 a. 

[a?)arus], 57 a, 610a. Almagest of Ptolemy, 

id> epistuUs, iHO h. 77 h, 527 b. 

Abas, 4 a, 172 b, 520 «. Aloeua, 24 a. [669 h. 

Abeona, 319 a. Amasia (vase painter), 

[Academy], 481 h, 492 b. iimbaHsadora, 345 b. 
Acamantia, 488 a. amber, 208 b. 

accounts, 92 a. armiieiitiiniy 262 o. 

Acmon, 316 a. amjihiprostyloSy 617 a. 

actions, 330 b. [amphora] , 676 a. 

acioTy 591 b. Ainulius, 543 b. 

actors, V. Drama. Anjyclas, 311 a. 

addictioy 375»b. Amyntas, 491 a. 

Adoona, 319 a. Amyntor, 486 a. 

adulteration, 699 a. Amythaon, 167 b, 3865. 

[ (editmis ] , 592 a, 593 a. Anadyotnene, 39 a. 

A(‘don, 28 b. Anakes, 194 b. 

.^Igeis, 488 a. Anaxibia, 436 b, 530 a. 

.^gicoros, 322 b, 437 b. Ancbirrhoe, 172 a. 

80 b. Andocidaa (vase-painter), 

w^flgon, 278b. 671 a. 

Aellopus, 270 a. Androsthenes, 176 b, 

farantl, 140 a. antialiSy lex, 871 b. 

€Bs et lioramj emptin per, antes (in antis) y 617 a. 

373 a. anthemia, 602 a. 

(F6‘ et lihram, testament Anthomius, 584 b. 

turn per, 697 a. [anthology], 603 b. 

^thiops, 274a. Anticleia, 342 a. 

Acthlios, 213 b. Antimaebus, 398 a. 

Admiy author of, 364 b. Antiochis, 4^ a. 

M tolus, 213 b. Antiochus of Ascalon, 

artoSy 6l6h. 484a. 

Agaponor, 24 a. Antipbates, 422 b. 

Agatharchus, 443. Aiiyte, ^106 a. 

Agatbios of Myrina, 35 a. Aoido, 405 b. 
[Agatbo-dcornon]^ 172 a. a'pc.r, 237 b. 

Agdistis, 84 a, 542 b. Apbareus, 194 a, 316 a. 

agnominay 4115. Aphtibus, 180b. 

Agon Capitolinus, 18 a, Apis, 578 a. 

409 b. Apollinaris (Sidouius), 

agon timetosy 333 a, 584 b. 

agriculture, works on, appeals, 4(> a, 525 b, 527 b. 

151 a, 252 a, 620 a. Appiay via, 547 b. 

Agnus, 424 a, 425 b. Apuleiay lex, 372 a. 

Aiantcia, 21 a. ara, 24 a. 

Aiauiis, 488 o. aratrurn, 497 a. 

abo/Uismos, 2625. • arbiter bib endi, 385 b, 

akratisnuty 384a. arbitrators, 332 a. 

[a/bwm], ^Ib. arch, 63a, 656 b. 

„ egiiitum, 221 b. Archagathus, 489 a. 

A1 emus = Heracles, 280 b. Arcbembrotus, 663 b. 

Alcidice, 556a. archimimuSy 393 b. 

Aleiis, 615 a. archil heor os yG'iOh. [6935. 

Alexander the Great, 68 a, archon eponymus, o9h, 

71 a, 182 a, 313 b, 355a, Archons, election of, 706. 

370 tt, 527a, 630 b. Arcisius, 342 a. 

Alexandria a literary Arene, 316 a. 

centre, 354 b. Argados, 322 b, 487 b. 

Alexiares, 283 b. [525b. f Argeia, 6 b. 
aliens, resident, 391 b, l Argeiphontes, 63 h, 287 a. 


curgentarii, 92 a. aute, 309 b. 

Argiope, 622 a, aiileficey 406 b. 

Arisbo, 12 a. aulos, 239 a. 

Aristagoras, 250 b. Aura, 125 a. 

[Aristarchus], 77 a. aiireuSy 148b. 

Aristodemns, 313 a. a/tiripigmentuniy 448 b. 

Aristoinacbus, 313 a. Autolyte, 11 b. 

Ariston (toreutes), 642 b. Autornedusa, 22 a. 
Aristyllus, 77 a. Autonoo, 106 a. 

Armeuiau blue, 449 b. auxilium, 651 b. 
arms, v. weapons. Avitus, 584 b. 

army, 73, 89 b, 145 a, Axioche, 132 b, -W17 b. 

185 a, 202 a, 263 b, 296a, Axioebus, 13 a. 

396a, 511 b, 513a, 575b, 

601b, 634 a, 651a, 692 a. 

See also Castra, Cen- B 

turiones, Cohors, Di- 
lectus, Hoplites, Legio, Bacchanalia, 410 b. 

Loebos, Mercenaries, Bacchantes, 191b. 

Missio, Mora, Peltasts, Balius, 466 b. 

Pbalunx. halnealicum, 93 b. 

Arne, 11b. banishment, 232 b, 439 b, 

Arretium ware, 510 a. 533 a. 

arrogatioy 6 a, 15 4 b. hasileuSy 59 b. 

Artemis, 298 b. basket-work, 686 a. 

Artemisia, 382 b. Bateia, 224 a, 424 b. 

artjasmosy 247 a. [baths], 341 b. 

artist’s tools, 446 b. Baton, 27 a. 

a/ryhallusy 675 a. battering-ram, 64 a. 

[as], 147 b. Battus of Gyrene, 228 a. 

asarotony 399 a. beans, 529 b. 

Askolia, 190 a. beards, 266 b. 

Asopus, 28 b. bed-chamber, KkS a, 308 a. 

Aspasia, 288 b, 293 b. Benthesikymo, :J27 b, 

assemblies (Greek) 626 b, . 506 a. 

V. Ecclesia. Ber<^, 573 o. 

assemblies (Roman), e. bestiarii, 681 a. 

Comitia, Contio. Bia, 606 b. 

asses and Priapus, 515 a. Biantidro, 6 b. 

Asterion, 394 a. birds (omens from), 88 b. 

astragalos, 184 b. black pigments, 450 a. 

Astyoche, 230 b. btatta, 529 a. 

Astyimlffia, 230 b. blue pigments, 449 a. 

[Athene], 470 b. Boothus (toreutes), 642 b. 

Athens, trade of, 157 b. boots, 110b, 167 a, 213 a. 

See also .\cropolis, [bowie], 696 a. 

Ercchtheum, Olym- boxing, 262 b. 

pieum, Parthenon, Pro- breakfast, jJ84. 

pylma, Theatre, Tower bribery, 36 b. 

of the Winds. bricks, 508 b. 

athlothetx, 4^Aa. brides, head-dress of, 

atomic philosophy, 179 b, 267 b. 

480 b. brides, v. Marriage. 

atraktosy 696 a. Bromios, 192 n. 

atrarnentum, 460 a, 699 b. bronzes, 644^. 

Atrax, 298 a, 466 a. brooches, 237 a. 

auctoratiy 25 1 a. Bryaxis, 382 b. 

auditors, 361 b. Brygos, 674 a. 

[Augustus], 440 a. BuceOy 79 a. 

„ sepulchre of, hucinum, 528 h, 

383 b. Bupulus, 298 b. 
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* * B n rpfi )n ’ ’ vase, 464 a, 
670 a.. 

hun.s^ VJ7 a. 

By blow, da. 


G 

cadureuSy 288 a. 
copla tiiray 641 a. 
rcrriileurn, 440 a. 

Cj«ear, 76 b, l.'J.j a. 
CtBsarc.s of Julian, 5586. 
[calondarj v. timo. 
CallicTatoH 
644 a. 

Ciilli Jtonu«, 472 a. 

calpis, 676 n. 

('o l/iiirnui, le.v, 511 a. 
Calyco, 1 1 a. 

Calydoniau boar hunt, 
;4S7 a. 

Ciuin*ivci, 455 a. 
csi.mp, 117 6. 

Canaot% 11 a. 

Canonici, 408 6. 
canticay 457 ci. 
canttiarusy 676 a. 
cap, causia, 120 6. 

„ petasus, 474 a. 

„ pilleuSy 400 b. 

V. Clothing, 144 a. 
capital, Corinthian, .58 a. 
„ Doric, 67 a. 

„ Ionic, 576. 

,, Roman, 53a. 
capite censi, 520 a. 
“Cupitoline Doves,” 
3096. 

capiiU aqtuiruiiVy 47 6. 

cafceresy 138 a. 

C.irna, 310 a. 

Cassius, Dio, 180 a. 

” Castolluni ” ciata, 645 6. 
Catiline, 134 a. 
caveay 627 a. 

Cecropis, *488 a. 
ceilings, 342 a. 
celebcy 676 a. 

CelmiH, 316 a. 

Colsus, 480 a. 
rent un All 303 6. 

centuriata, roniiti/i^ eloc' 
lions by, 371 a. 
cerussa, 448 6, 410 <». 

Goto, 2586, 250 6, 486 6. 
Chachrylion, 672 6. 
Clunroas, 120 6. 

CliiBronea, 181 6. 
CUalciope, 230 6. 
chalkeuSy O*!! 6. 

Chnriclo, 130 a, 213 a, 

(ilia. 

Charon’s stops,” 626 a. 
cheirotoniit, 2026. 

Clieliw, 671 a. 

” Chiliads,” 664 6. 
chiromancy, 375 a. 
Chmrile, 2p 6. 
chon) a, 585 a. 
choreiji, 50 6, 1936. 
ChoriKontcs, 304 a. 
chresmologiy 374 6. 
rhresteriay 434 6. 
chromatic scale, 407 6. 
chronology, v. time. 
Chryse, 174 a, 4356. 
Chryses, 15 6. 
chrysocotUiy 4196. 


! 


Chrysostom »8, Dio, IS8 6. 
Ghthonia, Denielor, 178 a. 
cinnabar, 440 a. • 

cisium, 1286. 

Cisseus, 2726. 
cithara, playing on, 4066. 
citizenship, Homan, l-^a. 
citrus, 610 «. 

Clais, 5.57 a. 
classes, 124 a, 155 6. 

„ p)'(rti)riit\ .58^3 a. 
(Hantlia aqua, 47 6.^ 
clay, use of, .508 6, 6846. 
Clcodora, 4^5 a. 
clerks, Atheniati, 2.506. 

,, Homan, 260 a. 
Cleta, 1206. 

Clito, 220 a. 

CUtias, 668 a. 
chalks, chlamqs, 131 a. 

„ himation, 29.5 a. 
y, larrrna, 341 6. 

,, pfcaa/a, 412 a. 

,, pall a, 45 L 6. 

„ 'palliumy 452 6. 

,, paludamentuin, 
452 6. 


„ sagum, 5.54 6. 

„ toga, 630 6. 

„ tribon, 650 6. 
Clodins, 1346. 

Clonas. 410 a. 
clubs, 293 6, 594 6. 

Clytia, 455 a. 
codex lustinianeus, 105a. 
Coens, 639 a. 
coffins, 102 a, 5576. 
cognomina, 4116. 
coiffure, 144a, 266a, 6616. 
[coinage], 108 a, 695 6. 
[coloniesj. I7a, 19 a. 
colours, 448 a. 
colouring of statues, 
570 6. 

columns, 57 a. 
coins, 606 a. 

Comas, 2086. 

[^coniitui] cewtnriaUty 
333 6. 


,, powers of, 46 1 a. 

„ tributa, 334 d. 

couimerciion, 1,506. 
[^compereiial ii\atio\ ,532 6. 
cow pita, 3416. 
co))ipitaliria, collegia, 
140 a. 

CO nc I lia p leh is, 1 56 a. 
concubines, 376 a., 
con'jnisitoyes, 186 6. 
consistorium, 161 a. 
Consivia, 434 6. 
Constantine, Arch of, 
570 a, Ji.56 6. 

Const antinus Cejdialas, 
35 a. 


constitution, .505 h. 
[contiones], 1.53 6. 
[contu6<?rnfum.J, 503 a. 
tOorda®!, 132 a. 
Corinthian vases, 666 6. 
corn, 1.596, 160 a. 

„ distribution of, 7 6, 
196, 34 a. 

„ preparation of, 
3926. 

„ trade, 500 a. 
Cornelia, lex, 372 a. 
cornucopia, 216, 4/3 a. 
Corynetes, 472 a. 


co.«itufnes on the stage, 1 
199 6. 

Coitus, 272 a. 
council, .506a. 
country towns, 403 6, 
courtesans, ID!) 6, 203 a. 
comnniiSy 1286. 

Cratmis, 571 a. 

Creon, 385 6. 

Cresphontes, 313 a. 
creta aniiJufia, 4 18 a. 

„ seJi)iusin, ii'i It. 

yy Ciwolia, I48 6. 

,, viriiUs, a*.) b. 

Cretan sijs.siti<i, 6tt0 6. 
i'liors, alia. 

Crius, h52 6. 473 u, 630 a. 
crowns, 16 1 6, 432 a. 
(’te.si{»hon, 13 a, 182 a. 
Cuba, 310 a. 

cuirass, 634 a. i 

cuneiydiib. \ 

cups, 6426. 

curator aquarum, 47 6. 
curule officers, 1’. Sella 
cnrulis. 

„ mdiles, 7 a. i 

„ censoros, 121 6. 

„ conaules, 161 a. ' 

„ dictator, 184 6. j 

„ prrotores, 5126t 

customs, 505 6. 

^likeSy 667 6. 

Uyllarus, 1046. 

Gynegetica, 4.34 6. 
Cynosarges, 261 6, 2836. 
Cytissorus, 706. 


D 

daduchos, 2106. 
dalniafica, 604 a. 
Damnainenens, 316 a. 
Dauniis, 188 6, 666 a. 
days, kinds of, 23 1 a, 378 6, 
5046, 5746. 
fDea Dia], 71 6. 
debt, 4l()6. 

decemviri lltihus indican- 
diSy 124 a, 680 6, 
deries sestertiuni, 570 a. 
declamation, 541 a. 
decumaniy 175 a, 528 a. 
[deenriones ^ , 40 1 a. 

dediticiiy 1 10 a. 

dftifiwition, 45 a,. 
deipuau, 384 a. 

Deipyle, 66. 
delatio nominis, 5326. 
Demades, 182a. 
Dcmodocus. 218 6, 301 6. 
Demonax, 363 6. 

Demonice, 633 6. 
rdeaart'w.'? ], 148 a. 
dentale, 107 a . 
d4‘trstatio sac)'n)'ii m, 154 6. , 
tic uterago n is tes , 1 08 6 . | 

devevsnria, 320 6. i 

diatonic scale, 407 6. 
diaulos, 430 b. 

Didascalia, 2 a. 

diem dicere, 334 a, 532 6. 

dies fasti etc., 234 a, 504 6, 

mb. 

diffarreatio, 379 a. 

Diqesta, 165 6. 

Dike, 77 a, 79 a, .308 a. 
dike, 332 a. 
dilectatares, 1866. 


dinner, 381 a, 
[Diogenianu.s of (fen- 
cleia I, 35 a, 203 a. 
Diores, 80 b. 

Dioseorides (of Samo'^), 
402 a. 

[Dioscuri], 316 6. 
diphros, 127 6. 
dirw, 86 6, 80 6. 
dis pensator , .502 6. 
distair, 606 a. 

Diu.s, 201 a 
divinatio, 532 6. 
divination, 133 a, 1316, 
• 510 6,500/1. 
divorce, .377 6, 378 a. 
Diyllus, 216 a. 
doctiirs, 488 a, 

“ Dotlwell ” pyxis, 667 a. 
dolichos, 262 6. 431)6. 
Dolon. 188 «, 422 «. 6.58 6. 
dome, 53 a. 
domi)ii)i»i, .508a. 
Doinitian, 409 a. 

Do VI us A urea of N ere >, 5.5a. 
D()ri])pe, .3.3 a. 

Douse nnus, 79 a. 
dt>wry, 376 a. 

Dracon, 207 6. 
drains, 1426. 

dress, 86a, 1086, 1106, 
130^. 131 a, 143 a, 
167a,1006,2<)6a, 
293 6,3116,442 a, 
4516, 1686, 174 a, 
490 6, 556 6, 50 1 a, 
595 a, 601 a, 630 6, 
648 a, 6.50 6, 61 > I a,, 
696 6; 

, , of actors , 1 69 6 , .38 1 a, 
5.596. 

„ of brides, 377 a, 378 6, 
„ of equites, 222 6 . 

„ of priests, 237 6,515 6, 
516 a. 

drinking-horns, 686 a. 
Dryas, 366 6. 

Dryo, 289 a. 
dues, .505 6. 

duodecim sc ri pto r um 

Indus, 247 a. 

Duris, 673 a. 

dwelling houses, 300 a, 

(mb. _ 

Dycus,*1.55 a. 
dye, 5286. ^ 

” Hying Gladiator,” 567 6. 
Dytnanea, 488 a. 

Dymas, 272 6. 


B 

earthenware, .508 a. 
Koiiemns, 313 a. 
tchetle, 497 a. 
echinus, h7 a. 

[Eclectic] school of medi- 
cine, 4^ 6. 
ekkyklema, 626 a. 
elakate, 606 a. 

Bleatio philosophy, 480 a. 
elections, 8716, 426 a, 

5766. 

** elements,** 480 a. 
Blephenor, 180 a, 633 a. 
elyma, 497 a. 
omboloSy 5826. 
[emmeleia’], 132 a. 
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Enarptp, 11 ]r»7 h. 
encaustic paiiitinjf, 143?). 
Eiidius, 227 ?)• 

PusiffiiK, military, 585b. 
Eplnaltes, law of, (10^/. 
Epiitctus ( va-<is painter) , 
(>71 a. 

Ef)icureanisin, 483 a. 

E pi 1 y cus ( vase pai ri ter), 
(171 a. 

\epii>ie.letai], 210 b. 
epidylion, 57 a. 

Epitadeus, law of, (UMtit. 
fliilltalaniia, 370 b. 
cpitropoft, (>()1 b. 

122 tt, 027 b. 
Erasislratus, 489 a. 
Eivelitheis, 488 a. 

Erganc (Atlieiie), 81b. 
Ergotinius, 008 a. 
[Erinues], 00 a. 

Eriphyle, Ob. 

Eryxias, 13 a. 
ethics, 09 tt, 179 b. 
Etruscan mirror.s, 395 b. 

„ ware, 510 a. 
EutBchma, 22 a. 

Euamion, 230 b. 

Euchenor, 502 a. 

Eudoxus, 77 Ob, 251 a. 
Euenus, 316 a, 370 a. 
Kuerea, 014 
Eugarnmon, 015a. 
Euippus, 22 a. 

Eumenos 11., ‘109 b, 
Eunicus {torentt's), C)i2h. 
Eupalamus, 171 
Buphradea, 028 b. 
Euphronius, 672 b. 
Eurybia, 486 b. 
Kuryganeia, 424 b. 
Eurytion, 281 b, 466a. 
Evadne, il4b. 
e.rruhi(e, 118 b. 
Exccestidcs, 595 a. 
execution, for debt, 375 b. 
exile, 2;i2b, 4,39 b, 533 a. 
expiation, 622 b. 
eye-aalvca, 4S9b. 

F 

fables, 14 b, 90a, 476 b. 
Fabuliims, 319 a. 

Falcidia, lex, 692 b. 
falx muralis, 64 b. 
\Jamilxa'], 591 b. 
familicb einptor, 697 a. 
fans, 144 b. 

fatium) {Jtemplum, 618 b. 
Farinus, 319 a. 
farm, 18 b. 

Farnoae Bull, 195 b, 470 a, 
567 a. • 
fastigium, 616 b. 

Faust ulus, lb. • 

fehrua, 365 b. 
feasts aud festivals, 34 a, 
41b, 96 a, 102 a, 115 a, 
100 b, 162a, 173a, 175 b, 
186a, 190a, 277b, 278a, 
281 b,3l5b, 341a, 352a, 
373 b, 377 b, 378 b, 380 a, 
3916, 420a, 453b, 4726, 
54;ia, 5526,5876, 616a, 
6326, 634a, 637 a, 655 a. 

Of. also Ambarvaiia, 
AfMitnria, Arrhephoria, 
Boedr.>tnia, Callyn- 


teria, Carnea, Con- 
sualia, Cotyttia, Dio- 
nysia, Eleusinia, Plo- 
ralia, Gymnopcodia, 
Ileplitestia, Horaea, 
Lupercalia, Lyesaa, 
Matronalia, Neinea, 
Nept\inalia, Olympia, 
OpfcoiKsiva, Paganalia, 
I^llilia, Panatlicnma, 
I’.trentalia, Piynteria, 
1 *o rtunalia, Proiuet lieia, 
Fyaiiepsia, Pythia, 
C^ninquatrus, Smeu- 
liU'cs Ludi, S;:turnaliii, 
S irophoria, SeuuMi- 
ti\ie, Terniiniili:!, 

'riiargclia, 'rheoxenia, 
'I'lieseiii, 'rhesinoph(»- 
rin, Tiibilustrium, 
Vinalia. 

“ Ficoroni ** cista. 645 b. 
finance, 149 a. 208 b, 237 b, 
240b, 505 b, 52.5 a, 533a. 
575 b, 608 a, 6 1 2a, 613 a. 
616a., ()5l a, 679 a. 
fines, 181?>, 331 a, 403a. 
flour, 392 b. 
food, 384 a. 
formula, 336 a, 505 a. 
Fiutros Arvales, lb, 74b. 
fresco, 445 6. 
frieze, 57. 
frigidariiim, 93 6, 
fritillus, ISib. 
funerals, 101 b, 103 a. 
fubus, 696 a. 

G 

Qdbinus ciactas, 640 a. 
gardening, 19 a. 

Gall us, 163 b. 
games, 7 b, 43 a, 138 a, 
139 162 o, 183 b, 184b, 
230 a, 238b, 413 b, 427 b, 
430a,453b,531b,554tt, 
637 a. 

Gc, 471 a. 

Gel Con, 322 b. 

Gelcontcs, 4876. 
generiils, 604 b. 
genius fulcri, 243 b. 
genre painting, 409a. 
(geography!, 20a, 184a, 
191 a, 223 a, 327 b, 
375 b, 464 b, 474 b, 
503 a, 50/ b, 604 a. 
Geronio.s, 416 a. ^ 
gods, worship of, 515 a, 
550 b, 551a. 
golden age, 559 a. 

“Golden lloU'*e,” 55a. 

“ Gonzaga” cameo, 248 b. 
Gordias, 392 a. 
governors, 5116, 622 a, 
524 a, 622 a , 663 a. 
Graces, e. Chari tes. 
Oradieus, ?^.s0 a. 
grammar, 450 b. 
grammnteis, 99 a. 
graphe, 332 a. 
greaves, 695 b. 

Greek, teaching of, 442 a. 
green pigments, 449 5. 
grex, 200 a. 

groma, gromatici, 20 a. 
grylli, 87 a. 

gnardians, 168 b, 250 6, 
661 a. 


Gye**, 272 a. 
gyes, 497 6. 


H 

ITadnan, sepulchre of, 
38/3 b. 

haif, of slaves, 590 b. 

“ halcyon ” da^s, 127 a. 
halnm, 262 b. 
[IT.'irmoniaJ, 22 b, 27 a, 
106 a. 

Ilarmonici, 4t)S6. 
llarimithea, 455 a. 
harrow, 19 b. 
harvest, HI a. 
luistati, 3'46 a. 
head, coverings for, 120 b, 
144a, 26(» a, 474 a, 490 b. 
hearth, 292 a. 

J f ecat8eus(h)/*cah’.N), 642 b. 
Ucdoni.sm, 66 a. 
Hegesippe, 635 a. 
heirs, 319a. 

Helena^ (art ist) , .399 b, 
Ucliades, 476 a. 

Helice, 322 b. 

Heliodorus Perit^getes, 
471b. 

Helot hales, 216 a. 
Hemithea, 618 b. 
Hoosphorus, 77 a, 127 a. 
heptachord, 407 b. 
Heraclides Periegetes, 
472 a. 

Hercules, 280 a, 4GC a. 
heres, 319 b. 
r/ujrmte], 287 a, 515 a. 
hermaion, 287 a. 
Hermogenes (vase- 

painter), 669 b. 

Herodes, 315 a. 

Herondas, 315 a. 
Herophilus, 489 a. 
Herostratus, 187 a. 
Hersephoroi, 70 b. 
[hierodonloi], 177 a. 
hieromnemones, 27 b, 
Hieron (vase-ijainter), 
673 b. 

Uicrou II., 399 a. 
hieroscopia, 375 a. 

Hilaira, 194 a. 
{_hilarotraqosdia], 153 a, 
546 b. 

[Hipparchus], 77 b. 
Hippotes, 385 b. 
Hippothontis, 488 a. 
llischylus, 671 a. 
hidoboeus, 497 a. 
historical reliefs, 569 b. 
history aud historians, 
S3a, 85a, 116b, 168a, 
169 a, 187 b, 189 a, 231a, 
232 a, 289 a, 29 la, 3306, 
3546,3.576, 3606, 4176, 
409b, 527a, 553b, 687a, 
605b, 6L0b, 630b, 635a, 
637 b, 664a, 701 a, 70Ga. 
holidays, 2^i5 a. 

Hoples, 322 b. 

Hoifletos, ‘187 b. 
horses and Poseidon ,506 ft . 
Hosioi, 177 a. 
hydria, 676 a, 684 b. 
Hylleis, ‘l^a. 

HymencBius, 313 a, 376 a. 
hymns, ,572 b. 
hynnis, 4!f7 a. 


fhypa8pist(v'], 17 a, 467 b, 
liyiHJreia, 475 a. 
hypocciuduvi, 93 b. 
hyinytrarlielion, 57 a. 
hypozovia, 582 a. 
Uypsicles, 227 a. 

Uyrieus, 4Jf7 a, 6()0a, 
Llyrmino, ‘486 a. 


[lacchuaj, 192 a, 210 a, 

472 b. 

Tardaiius, 282 h, 133 b. 
Jdyia, rfb, 385 b. 

Tkelos, 201 b. 
income tax, 208 b. 
indictment ((Ireelc), 208a, 
517 a. 

, , ( lit mian ) , 334 a , 

indigo, 449b. 
ink, 450 a, 699 b. 
insignia, 7 b, 98 b, 161b, 
162 a,H)4 6,18.5 a, 
317 b, .371 a., 513a, 
573 (7,(J55 ?),6t>l a. 
,, of egnites. 222 h. 

,, of priests, 86 a, 

2376,515 6, 661 6. 
,, of senators, .57 1 f ' . 

,, of vestals, 688 a. 
instauratio, 245 b. 
instita, 604 a. 
Institutiones, 165 b. 
instruments, musical, 
408 a. 

insuli, 311 a. 
intercessio, 651 b. 
interrasile, opus, 646 b, 
Ionic philosophy, 480 a. 
Iphis, 226 b. 

Ischepolis, 22 a. 
^isoteleia], 391 6. 
ivory black, 450 a. 
ir ;ry, working irt, 257 b. 


ianitor, 592 a. 
ientaculuvi, 384 b. 
jewellery, 247 b, 646 6. 
judge, 15 a, 330 a* 
judici^ courts : Greek, see 
Areopagus, 
Boule, 
Ecclesia, 
Ephetie, 
Helima, 
Hendeka. 

„ „ Koman, see 

Cent uni viri, 
Comitia, 
Qumstiones, 
ISeiiat us. 
iiuJicium) (ius, 335 6. 
lulia, lex, 404 a, 541a. 
ius, 140 a. 

„ )(tu(ZtC6am, 335 b. 

„ comruercii, 140 a, 
403 b. 

„ conuhii, 140 a, 405 6. 
„ Flavianunb, .‘439 a. 

„ honorwm, 140 a, 403 6. 
„ pradarinm (/lonora- 
riuin), 204 b. 

„ 8u0ragii, 140 a, -103 6. 
Justinian, 16 a, 18 a, 3/6, 
165 a, 359 a. 457 6, 664a. 
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K (v. aUo C) 

Keres, 125 fe. 
leer hides, 624 b. 
kerykeion, 288 a. 

Keryx, 2106. 
klibanos, 91 6. 
korykos, 91 6. 
krater, 384 6. 

Kratos, 605 a. 
krobulos, 266 a. 
kyanoa^ 41i9. 

Jeyhos, 1846. 

Kynosarjjes, 37 6. 

Kypria, 39 a. 

L 

lampadariuin, 1135. 
Lampetio, 4/6 a. 
lance, 558 a. 
land-Burveyori), 20 a. 
land tax, 613 b. 
lapis lazuli, 449 5. 

,, rnanalis, 373 a, 

,, specularis, 360 a. 
Lapithm, 123 a, 298 a. 
Larensius, 80 a. 
hitifuvdia, 17 b. 
httrunculi, 247a. 
law, diviiiatii), 196 5. 

„ dokiinatJia, 107 a. 

,, 204 a. 

„ cisanyelia, 208 a, 

,, epheta>, 215 a. 

,, of hJphiiiltes, 60 a. 

,, of hpitadeiiN, 6(H)a. 
j, of Gortyn, 2oiia. 

,, /ifh'iva, 2711 b. 

,, injaiaia. .319. 

,, of inherifance, 319. 

,, intercesaio, ^20 h. 

,, international, 007 5. 

,, juder, .330 a. 

,, judlfirtl procedure, 1 

330 b. ' 

,, jurisprudence, 339 a, , 
359 a, 00 1 a. 

,, ler. annalis,^^7\b. ' 
,, ler iudiciaria of C. 

Gracclius, 222 a. 

,, Ialia,40la,.541tt. 

,, I e. r Falcidia, 6\)7b. 

,, If a: Voconia, 6975. 

,, nianus and manus 
iniectio, 375 5. 

„ nt‘.vutn, 416 5. 

„ probole, .517 a. 

„ prococatio, 525 5. 

,, queestio, 532 a. 

,, restitutio, 541 a. 

,, reus, 511 a. 

,, seisachtheia, 572 5. 

„ of tw'el VO tables, 662a. 
leaping, 262 5. 
leather, vessels of, 684 5. 
lecticari i, 592 a. 
legacy, 696. 

leyi sort tones, 335 5, 3.39 a, 
505 a. 

legislation, 576 a. 
legitimacy, 376 5. 
[leiiourgia], 132 a. 
Leochares, 382 5. 

Leontis, 481 a. 

Leontius, 466 a. 

Loptines, 181 a. 
rietbers], 508 a, 700 a. 
Leucippus, 1735. 

Leuke. 3 5. 


Levana, 319 a. 
lex annalis, 371 5. 

,, iudiciariaot 0. Grac- 
chus, 222 a. 

„ luUa, 404 a, 541 a. 

,, Falcidia, 697 5. 

,, Voconia, 697 5. 
[Lexiarcht], 202 a. • 
liber in, mancipio, 375 5. 
libitinarii, 104 5. 
libri augurahis, 86 a. 
libripens, 372 5. 
linen clothing, 143 a. 

„ cuirasses, 6346. 
Lipara, 11 6. 
litho stratum, 402 5. 
litis (Bstimatiu, 533 a. 
lodging-houses, 311a. 
logic, 686. 
loom, 696 6. 
lots, 599 a. 
luncheon, 381a. 



Lyceum, 68 5. 
[LycurgusJ, 623 5'. 
l..ycus, son of Paudion, 
455 a. 

Lygdamis, 289 5. 
Lysimache, 6 5. 

Lysippo, 386 6. 

Lyxos, 289a. 


M 

MiiCiiria, H12 h. 

Maccus, 79 5. 

Mteiialian hind, 281a. I 

magic, 271 a. | 

magister equitum, 185 a. 

\ magistrates ] , 7 a, 15 a, 
41 a, 40 a, ,59 a, 121 6, 
159 5,101 a, 1845,204a, 
2Uib,2l8a,3l8a,331.a, 
335 5, 420 a, 511 5, 512 5, 
52 Ir a, 52.5 5, 533 a, 573 a, 
574 a, 051 a, 089 5. 
Mainerius, 31 5. 
manceps, 527 5. 
manctmv rc.s , military, 346a . 
manteia, 434 5. 
mantle, chlamys, 131 a. 

,, himation, 295 a. 

„ lacorna, 341 5. 

,, ^tcna, .342 a. 

,, pcenula, 412 a. 

,, palla, 451 5. 

,, pallium, '17)2 b. 

,, paludavtenium, 
452 5. 

,, .saj/am, .5515. 

„ toga, 639 6. 

,, tribon, 6505. 
mapptc, 385 a. 
maps, 20 a, 223 a, 251a, 
328 a, 4746. 

marble in sculpture, 562 5, 
570 a. 

Murcellus, theatre of, 
627 a. 

Marcia, aqua, 47 5. 
Marica, 344 5. 

Marinus, 517 5. 
markets, 7 5, 18 5, 2*10 5, 
420 a, 613 a. 
materia medica, 489 5. 
Matheinatici, 77 5. 


mathematics, 46 a, 19 6, 
65 a, 205 6, 227 a, 290 a, 
3555, 629 5. 

Mausolus, 382 5. 

Maximus Planudes, 35 a. 
maza, 384 a. 

[meals], 609 a, 653 a. 
measures, amphora, 30 a. 
„ medimnus, J186a. 
„ metretes, 392 a. 

„ modius, 397 5. 

„ pasaus, ‘163 a. 

,, plethron,^0fta. 

„ stadium, 601a. 

,, talent, 14i6 a, 612a. 

Mecistous, 612 a. 
medicine, 2416. 
Melampodes, 9 5. 
Melampodidii), 6 5, 386 5. 
Melanchrns, 21 6. 

Melas, 425 5. 

ALdeager of Gadara, 35 a. 
Melos, 301 b. 

Meliboca, 3(K) a. 
melic poetry, 368 5. 
tnelinum, 448 a. 

Melito, 229 5. 

Melos, v.ases fn)rn, 666 a. 
Memrnius, 3615. 
Menippeau Satires, 389 5, 
558 5. 

Menodice, .3126. • 

Mcnodotus, 216 a. 
merchant-vessels, 381 a. 
Merops, 12 a. 
niet.jB, 138 a. 

Afetanira, 179 5. 

‘ meta|)hysics, 68 6. 
Methodic soliooi of medi- 
cine, 489 6. 

Motiiulusa, 155 a. 

Aletion, 171 e. 
metronomi, 1595. 
Aletroum, 5 13 a. , 
millers, 90 6. » 

[nn’mi], 79 6, 357a, 598’5. 
)uiniu,m, 4 19 a. 

Alinos, 171 a. 

Alnesarclnn, 229 a. 

Miera, 315 h. 

Mooro, 406 a. 

AIolus, 390 b. 
money, as, 716. 

,, aureus, 88 a. 

,, . banks, 91 h. 

„ coinage, 1 15 6, 

595 6. 

„ ^ daricus, 171 a. 

,, ' denarius, 182 b, 
187 a. 

,, drachma, 198 a. 

„ ?it/aa, 393 6. 

„ nummus, 148 6, 

420 a. 

„ o6f)/.os,146a,420a. 

„ sestertius, 578 b. 

,, stater, 601 5. 

„ talent, 1456,612a. 

nwnopteros, 418 a. 
monument of Lysicrates, 
369 a. 

Monurnentum Ancyra- 
num, 31 6. 

Moros, 125 6. 

Mulciber, 691 5. 
i mundus, 373 a. 

> murex, 528 6. 

I Musagetes, 43 a, 284 a, 
i 406 a. 


[music], 70a, 1.396, 2t)6a, 
239 6, 3 48 a, 367 6, 407 6, 
408 a, 419 a, 4.38 a, 556 b, 
Muth,26a. [709. 

mutuli, 67 6. 

MycGiitB ware, 6655. 
JMLyrmccides {toreutes), 
614 a. 

myrmillo, 255 a. 

Myrsilus, 21 5. 

Myrtis, 368 5, 406 a. 


N 


names, 6 5. 

• „ of slaves, 411 a, 
412 a. 

,, of women, 412 a. 
napkins, 385 a. 
nardinum, ‘127 a. 
Xausimedon, 172 5. 
Nausiniciis, arclion,-208 5. 
Nansithons, 475 a. 
naval warfare, .581 a. 
Neoplatonism, 484a, 19iJ 6. 
Nepos, 163 5. 

Ncriene, 379 5. 

Nerio, 379 5. 

Nero, .55 a, 185 a, 4715, 
5/ 7 a. 


Nestor, cup of, 6 12 a. 
Nicosthenos, 669 a, 671 a. 
[Nike], 470f>. 

Nike (Athene), 81 a. 
Nikothoe, 270 a. 
nobil>'s, 4(5 la, 4916. 
nomina, 411 a. 
Nomotlietai, 203 a. 

Nossis, 406 a. 
notation, musical, l08a. 
Novel! (K, 165 b. 
novas h,omo, 119 a. * 

nummalarii, 92 a, 
rnwni>au.sj, 148 6. 

Nyx, 125 5. 


O 

oaths, 451 5, .550 5. 
[oboloii], V M» 6. 
octachord, 107 5. 

October cq a as, 380 a, 451 a. 
Odeum, 113 5, 409 a. ‘ 
Odyssey, landscax>es from, 
446 5. 

CBax, 11,9 5, 172 5. 
Gilagrus, 438 a. 

G^nois, 488 a. 
usnochoii, 675 a. 

[CBnono], 158 5. 
Gilnopion, 437 a. 
offerings to gods, 551 a. 
[officials], 12 a, 78a, 89a, 
1215, 126 5,149 a, 1.59 6, 
168 5, 184 a, 203 a, 221 a, 
236 a, 276 5, 294 6,371a, 
>4145, 419 tt, 5035,5116, 
521 a, 533 a, .534 a, 572 a, 
574 a, 596 a, 612 a, 621 6, 
651 a, 689 6. 

Okypete. 270 a. 

Okythoe, 270 a. 

Oloros, 635 a. 

Onetor, 180 5. 
onyx vase, 248 5. 
qpaon, 38*1 a. 

[oracle], 26 5, 27 a, 175 5, 
197a,6145,660a,7015. 
orhes, 610 a. 
ordinarii, 592 5. 
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ornameut&tioii of vuhos, 
(>(i5 h. 

ornaments, 114 6. 
Orpheus, worship of, 410 a. 
Orthros, or Orthos, 281 6, 
663 a. 

■oncines, 86 6. 

[Osiris], 578a. 
ostrum, 449 a. 

Otrera, 468 6. 

^vilct 166 6. 


Pffion, 218 6. 

“ Psetus and Arria,” 567 •• 
[painting], 38 6,65 6,459 6, 
502 a, 524 a, 570 6,705 6. 
Palamedes, 172 6. 
pale, 262 6. 

Palladion, 81 6, 687 a. 
palliatce, 153 6, 357 a. 
iPallor'jj 380 a. 
palmistry, 375 a. 
Pamphueus, 671 a. 
Pamphyli, 4SS a. 

Panaohaia (Athene), 81 6. 
Panathenaic ani^Jior®, 
454 a, 609 6. 
pancration , 263 a. 
PandertcB, 165 6. 

Panilionis, 488 a. 
pandokeia, 3fi0a. 
[panegyric], 2276, 3596, 
496 6. 

“ panics,” 463 a. 

Panopcus, 659 6. 

Paphos, 530 a. 

Pappus, 79 a. 

[pamsifasj, 393 6. 
pa r(rlonium , 4 18 6. 
parchment, 699 6. 

[ l^arrhaaiua] , 44-16. 

L Parthenon], 477 6. 
Partheao.s (Athene), 82a. 
pater patmtus, 236 6. 
patres conscripti, 
patria potestas, 233 a. 
[patronusj, 142 6. 

„ oi pere<jrin\ 

469 a. 

j>avimentuin, 402a, 5076. 
Pavor, 383 a, 452 6. 

,pay of actors, 201a. 

,, of governors, 525 a, 
654 6. 

,, of juries, 273 6. 

,, of magistrates, 372 a. 

,, of poets, 688 a. 

„ of physicians, 488 6. 

,, of soldiers, 2216, 
390 a, 603a. 

,, for theatre ticket, 
625 a, 631a. 
pecuiarii, 528 a. 
l^peculium], 692 6. 
pecuniaj 147 6. • 

pedarii, 673 6. 

Peisidice, 1 1 a. 
pelagium, 528 6. 

Pelasgus, 366 a. 
penalties, 83 a, 1846,319a, 
331 a, 377 6, 379 6, 403 a, 
460 a, 4686, 533 a, 541 a, 
6006. 

pentecontoros, 581 a. 
[peplos], of Atlierie, 81a, 
454 a. I 

[peregrint], 512 6. ^ 

Periander, 646. | 


Perictione, 492 a. 
Perieres, 11 a. 

Perimede, 11a. 
[Peripatetics], 68 6, 4S2 a. 
reriplusof Scylax,25la. 
peripteros, 617 6, 618 6. 
Pero, 3866, 6116. 
peronai, 237 a, 381 a. 
Peteiis, 389 6. 

Phsea, 632 a. 

PhaOnna, 1296. 
Phaetbusa, 476 a. 

Pbaon, 557 a. 

Phayllus, 2696. 

Phemius, 2186. 

Pheres, 167 6. 
Philammon, 622 a, 

Philip of Macedou, 181 a. 
Philippus of Thessalo^ 
nica, 35 a. 

Philosophy, 30 6, 31 a, 
376, 66 a, 67 a, 132 6, 
1796,2126, 2166,258a, 
285 a, 354 6, 3636, 3616, 
459a, 472a,479a,4926, 
505a, 517 6, 530 6, 630a, 
700 a. 

Philyra, 130 a. 

Phrasius, 105 a. 
Phylachus, 322 6, 386 6. 
Phyxios, Zeus, 183 a. 
pigments, 446 6, 418 a. 
mlentuyn^ 1286. 
rinacothoca, 623 a. 
Pinarii, 284 6. 
pipes, 608 6. 

Pirithoiis, 466 a. 

Pisan der (epic poet), 
219 6. 

•mscatorii ludi, 6^7 a. 
Pityocainpte.s, 588 6. 
planipes, 393 a. 

Plato, 481 a. 

pJaustmiratrum (?), 497 6. 
plebeians, 461 a. 
plehi scita, 1 56 a. 
plectrum, 367 6. 
plemochoe, 2 1 1 6. 
plinthos, 58 a. 

Pueu^iatic school of medi- 
cine, 689 6. 
podium, 138 a, 627 6. 
poetry, and poets : Greek, 
16 6, 23 a, 30 a, 
416, 49 a/ 66 6, 
90a, 1116, Ilia, 
196 a, 216 a.22S6, 
301 a, 353 
393 6,4776,562a, 
597a,6026,62l6, 
629 a, 6. 

„ Roman, 140 6, 306 a, 
3 10 6,356 6,360 a, 
IMVi a, 361 a, 6, 
3806,4396,441 a, 
473 6,476 6,4936, 
512a, 521 a, 672 a, 
687a,602a,619a, 
637 a, 681 6. 

„ v. also Comedy, 
Drama, Rpigram, 
K {) 0 .s, I ambic] Poetry, 
Satire, IVagody. 
Pedemon, 471 6. • 

p<dice, 78 a, 572 a, .591 a. 
Poliuchus (Athene), 81 6, 
499 6. 

Polla, 20 a. 
polychromy, 570 6. 


P»lycaste, 1216. 

Polyeidus, 1966. 

/ Polygnotus J , 113 a. 
Polypootes, 456 a. 
Polypheides, ;}87 a. 

Polyxo. 273 a. 

Pompeii, mosaics at, 
399, a, 6. 

Pont du Gard, 47 6. 
porcelain, 404 6. 

Porthaon, or Poi*theu8, 
425 6. 

porticus Police, 20 a. 
portrait sculpture, 566 6, 
569 6. 

Posidonius {toreutes, 
etc.), 6426. 

[possessio], 176. 
postulatio, 532 6. 

Potina, 319 a. 

Potitii, 2846. 

[^p^'mfectus] asrarii, 12 a. 

„ 'pnetorio, 20 ib, 
513 a. 

„ urbi, 204 6, 335 a. 
Praeneste, mosaic at, 
399 6, 402 a. 
preemmina, 411 6. 
preerogativee centurim, 
155 a. 

pnetexla, 577 6. 
prador, 204 a. 

„ tuteUiris, 661 6. 
Pnixias, 176 6. 

[Praxiteles], 226 6. 
prayers, 318 6. 
fpriests], 85 h, 96 a, 112 6, 
2106, 2376,270 a, 2916, 
503 6, 540 a, 6 11 a, 542 6, 
553 o, 554 6. 

[prfncipes] 346 a. 
probouteuma, 99 a. 
Proculians, 37 6, 340 a, 
519 a. 

[proetlria], 6246. 

Proo’tida), 6 6. 

[Promachos], Athene, 
281 a, 477 6. 

property <iualitication, 
574 a. » 

prophecy, 270 a, 386 6, 
b^a. 

{ pnyrogatio'], 518 6. 
pro.so style, 326 6. 
prose and poetry, mix- 
ture of, 558 6. 
prosecutions, 3306, 532 a. 
prosopa, 381 a. 

I protagonist^s j, 198 6. 
protelma, 376 6. 
[provinces], 162a, 576 a. 

[ rovisions, prices of, 187 a. 
proxeni], 159 a. 
prytaneis], 98 6. 
Prytaiieuin], 431 6, 

'saoD, 216 a. 

^ephisma, 202 6. 
Ptolemies, 355 6. 

Ptolemy (astronomet), I 
77 a. 

pullarius, 89 a. 
purcliase, per cds et libram, 
3726. 

puticuH. 1046. 

Pylas, 455 a. 

Pylia, 455 a. 

Pyrene, 170 a. 
pyrgos, 184 6, 
pyromanteia, t^7ba. 


Pythagoreans, 480U. 
Pythoas, 251 a. 


quiBstinnes perpctiice, 
1516, 334 6, 512 6. 
quattuorviri iuri di- 
ciuido, 689 6. 

„ viis in urbe pur. 
gandis, 6110 a. 


race course, 137 6, 298 a. 
races, 128 a, 1376, 262a, 
298 a, 430 a. 

readings in public, 535 a. 
records, 5 a, 33 6, 602 a, 
red lead, 449 a. 
red pigments, 448 6. 
reda, 128 6. 
relatio, 674 6. 

[religion], 575 6. 
repoussS work, 641 6, 
645 a. 

responsa prudentum, 
3396. 

revenue, 533 a. 
rex sacrorum, 504 a, 535*6. 
Rhodes, vases from, 667 6, 
rhopographia, 491 6. 
rhyme, in poetry, 572 6. 
ricinium, 113 a, 144 a, 
3936. 

ritual, 540 a. 
roqatio, 675 a. 

“ Roman” capital, 53 a. 
Romulus and Remus, 
543 6,637 a. 
rostrum, 5826. 

Rotonda, La, 456 a, 
Roxana, 15 a. 
ruhrica (ruddle), 418 6. 
rudiarius, 251 6. 
running, 262 a. 


' Sahiniani, 79 a, 310 a, 
550 a. 

sacris faciundis, duum» 
viri, etc., 684 a. 
smpta, 150 6. 
sagum, 610 a. 
sailors, 140 6. 

[samhuc(B~\, 585 6. 
sandarach, 4 19 a. 
Sandracus, 386 a. 
sandy X, 419 a. 

[satire], 364 a. 

[satitm], 153 a. 
scale, musical, 107 6. 
Scamander, 622 a. 
[Scepticism], 4S3 6. 
scholiasts, 65 a, 76 a, 197 6, 
252 6, 341 a, 683 a. 
schools, of medicine, 4896. 
Scias, 203 6. 

science, 69 a, 77 a, 290 a, 
296 a, 495 6, 527 a. 

Scipio Barbiitus, 557 6. 
[scolia], 69 6, 514 a. 
scriptura, 528 a, 679 6. 
[sculpture], and 8culpU>rs, 

* 22 tt, 28 6, 40 a, 43 6, 
61 tt, 73 a, 76 «, 82 a, 
141 a, 279 6,2816,287 6, 
3196, 3696, 416 tt, 4186, 

3a 
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480 a, 438 6,442 a, 4^1 b, I 
469 6,477 a. 614 a, 660 6. 
5616,6626,6026,604a, ! 
706 a. I 

ScythoB, 591 a. I 

8ea-figbtEi, 412 6. 
seats, 127 6, 578 a. 
8ectile,pavimentum,4Q2a. 
selinon, 327 6. 
sella, 1276, 860 a. 
sepulchres, 382 a. 
sericcB vestes, 696 6. 
[sestertius], 148 a. 

Sevems, Arch of, 656 6. 
sewage, 142 6. 
j*hoea, 1086, 143 6, 165 6, 
167a, 4726, 6666, o94a, 
595 a. 

shorthand, 6386. 

Sicinnis, 132 a, 5596. 

Sicyon, school of, 4446. 
sil, 448 6. 

Sinopis pontica, 4 18 6. 
siparium, 393 6, 628 a. 

Sithon, 4^ a. 
fsitophylakes ], 159 6. 

[slaves], 2C)8b. 

,, iJunicH of, 41 1 a, 

412 a. 

sloop, 75 6. 

[Socrates], 481 a. 
solarium^ 257 6, 311 a. 
soHuni, 93 6, 128 a. 

Bon^a, 696, 4066, 514 a, 

561 tt. 

8o<»thHaying, 1966, 374a, 
3806. 

sophistry, 4806. 
sophronistos, 262 a. 

Soarns, 072 tt. 

Sostnitus, 4766 . 

Spcuaippns, 481 6. 
sphendone, 267 a, 693 6. 
sphcndonetcE, 263 6. 
spina, 138 a. 
spindle, 696 a. 
spolas, 634 6. 
sportula, 142 6. 
stadinn, 262 a. 
stage, 146, 166, 52 a, 
114a, 131 6, 198a, 381 a, 
4B7a,‘ir)9 6,487 a, 612 a, 

519 6, 546 6, 559 a, 621 6, 

648 a. 

stag ones, 67 6. 
standards, military, 685 6. 
Statilinns, 319 a. 
statuary, v. Sculpture, 
statues of clay, 510 a. 
Stephana, 267 a. 

Sterope, 274 a, 425 6. 

Stilicho, 140 6. 

Stilo, 9 6. 
stiva, 497 

[Stoics], 132 6, 4536, 


Strato, 482 6. 

Straton, of Sardis, 35 a. 
Stratoiiicus (toreitfcs)^* 
642 6. 

Strigro, 115 6. 
strophe and antistrpphe, 
368 a. 

Stroph us, 4366, 530 rf. 

Sun goi , 41 a, 274 a. 
Burveyin ' of land, 20 a. 
suspensm a, 93 h. 

i sun vetau, *lia], 25 6, 26 a. 
eword], 266 a. 
st/mposiJoa, 384a, 
synodoi, 193 6. 

[syrin.c], 453 a. 

T 

tahlinwii, tMOa. 

I Tahulariuni, 53 6, 
talanton, 145 6, 612 a. 
talus, 184 6. 

1 f/a/nio?], 488 a. 

I Tarquiiiiuri Superbus, 
5836. 

I 7 aril tins, 1 
I Tauincshiaii fox, 125 6. 

[taxes j, 208 6, 240 6, 5056, 

! 524 6.527 6, .591 6,002 a, 

! 608 a, 61<>a, 679 a. 

{ Teleclea, 629 a. 

Teleon, 1056. 

'releates, 196 6. 

Teiuenua, 313 a. 

[t em])h‘ 1 , 337 a , 338 a, 

429 6. 432 a, 455 6, KJO 6, 

522 a, 5616, 633 ci. 
term-cotta, 508. 
tessel la tu m v/ in enimn, 

402 6. 

tessenv, 184 6, 628 a. 
teatament, 696 6. 
testado, 646, 584 6. 
letraehord, 407 6. 
ftetralogiosj, 37 6. 

Tftucer {crustarius) ,6426. 
Teuthras, 614a, 615a. 
thahtmiUv, .581 6. 

'riialos, ‘18014, 
thallopliori, 454 6. 

Thalpius, 398 a. 
thankagivings, 607 a . 

, 'rhcia, 639 a. 

! Theiodainaa, 283 a, 312 6. 
Tliemison, 4S9a, 
tJiensa, 129a. 

7'heod »ric, 116 6. 
f theoria:] , 59 6, 348 6. 
theoric fund, 625 a. 

'riieni, vases from, 665 6. 
[therjncr], 54 6, 55 6,93 6. 
Theauioii, 613 a. 

Theasalua, 297 6. 

[thiasos], 191 6. 


Thoosa, 4866, 5026. 
thrones, 128 a. 
thronitcB, 581 6. 
thymele, 622 6. 
tiles, 608 6. 

[timema], 20S 6. 
Timocharcs, 77 a. 
Tisamenua, 288 a, 313 a. 
tithe, 1746. 

Titus, Arch of, 670 a. 
Tleson, 669 6. 

Tmolua, 2826, 4336. 
toUeno, 5856. 
torture*, evidence on, 332 6. 
toxotcp, 263 6. 
trade, 157 a. 

I tragedy], 136,166,2286, 
, ■ 598 a. 

Trajan, Arch of, 520 a, 

I 656- 6. 

Traiana aqua, 47 6. 
treason, 372 a. 
tresviri capitalrs, 689 6, 

„ tHonetales, 148 6, 
689 6. 

„ nocturni, 689 6. 
trials, 532 a. 
triarii, 346 a. 
tribes, Greek, 487 6. 

,, Kunian, 552 6. 

6r/6 }il urn , 635 /» . , 

trihata, comitia electiois 
by, 371 a. 

tribute, 602 a, 613 a. 
irigon, 91 a. 

Triopas, 226 6. 
triremes, 581 6. 
tritagonistes.ldS 6, 654a. 
rTri<o</cri«iaj, 80 6. 
[Tritons], 399 a. 
tunica recta, 696 6. 
turricnla, 184 6. 

Tyche of Antioch, 568 6. 

U 

Udmiia, 614a. 

Ulpia Ibbliotheca, 351 a. 
uinbrelhis, 1446. 
unciiE, 746. 
unguents, 42G6. 
usury, 321 a. 
usus, marriage by, 378a. 
utensils, 508 6, 

“ V 

vacatio, 180 a. 
vasa difitreia, 2566. 

„ Sarnia, 510 a. 

[vases], 2‘48 6, 404 a, 612 a. 

„ decoration of, 509 ff. 
[vectigal], 17 a. 
velati, 1 6. 

[I’crwitiones], 28 6. 

I verdigris, 6. 


vemUculatum (patttmeiu 
turn), 402 b. 

Verres, 138 b. 
vesperna, 384 b. 

[vessels], 296 a. 
vestihuVim, 810 b. 
[vexilla/rii], 90 a. 
via proetoria, 118 a. 

„ principalis, 117 b. 

„ quinta/na, 118 a. 

,, sagularis, 118 b. 

Vica rota, 417 a. 
vicesima hereditatnm, 
613 b, 679 6. 

• „ numumissionisy 
618a, 679 b. 
[vigilice], 118 b. 
viliens, 691 b, 691 a. 

I'inem, 585 a. 

Virgo aqua, 47 h. 

Voconia, lex, 697 6. 

vomer, 497 a. 

voting, 99 a, 155 a, 333 a. 

wagons, 129 a. 

[warfare], 681 a, 584 b. 
war-tax, at Athens, 2086, 
608 a. 

watermills, <^3 a. 
[weapons], 73 a, 199 6. 

■ 275 a, 490 6, 568 a, 680 6,. 

593 6, 607 a, OJUa. 
white pigments, ‘148a. 
wigs, 267 6. 

wine, IlMla, 191 a, 381a. 
witnes8i‘s, 332 6. 
women, names of, 412 a. 
wool as clothing, 143 a. 
wrestling, 262 6, '150 6. * 

X 

I 

I Xanthus, 194 6, ‘1666. 

: Xantippe, 594 a. 

Xenoenitea, ‘181 6. 
j Xiphiliiius, 1896. 

I 

year, 109. 

yellow pigments, 448 6. 
yoke, 497 a. 

Z 

Zelus, 605 a. 

Zenodorus (toreutes), 
642 6. 

zeugita, ,581 6. 

I^cuhJ, 470 a. 

I Zeuxippe, 105 6, 618 a. 
[Zeuxis], 444 by 
zophoros, 57 6 . 
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A 

account book, 700. 
accrra, 113 a, 

Acbilles, and Brifleis, 411. 
„ and Troilns, (>73. 

,, armour of, 014 />. 

toin of, 140 a. 

,, figure from, 604 b. 
Agrij)piiia, 218 h. 
ahontismos, 202 b. 

AlciLMis, 557 (i‘ 

Alcaincnes, design by, 
420. 

“A Idobrandini Marriage,” 
446 fl. 

Alt'xander the Great, coin 
of, 147 a. 

altar of Jiare,^ 343 b, 
a)uphipr(>i<tiiJi>Sj 017 b. 
amphora y 077. 

„ JPanatheiiaic, 454 b, 
671b. 

undabataif 256 a. 
Andronicua Cyrrheates, 
Horolt)ginTTi of, 048 a. 

(i'nUl'y 617 0 /. 

Antiates, h'orhmcp, 240 a. 
Antioch, Tyche of, 508 />. 
Apollo, on mirror, 3115 h. 

„ of Tenea, 563 b. 

„ statuette, 113 a. 

Apuxyomenos, 370 h. 
Areesilas, cyliv of, 070. 
Arch of Constantine, 

656 a, 057 b, 

„ of Titus, 55 a. 

„ relief from, 055. 

,, of Tnijaii, 050 a, 

057 h. 

Ares, 471. 

Arethusa (?), 147 b. 
Armento, gold * crown 
from, 647 b. 

armour of Achilles, mak- 
ing of, 644 b. 

Artemis Agrotera, offer- 
ing to, 552 h, 

Artemis, on gem, 248 a. 
artiasmoSf 246 6. 
artist painting statue, 

571 b. 

as, copper, 147, 329 a. ^ 
Aspasios, gem by, 247 h. 
Athene, figure from Mg\- 
netan 'temple 
of, 564 5. 

„ in battle of 

Giants, 470. 

„ on gem, 247 h. 

Athens, Acropolis, 4. 

,, ampfu>ra from, 

454 b. 

\ 

' ^OTthOB 


Athens, choragic monu- 
ment at, 3<)9 b. 
„ coin of, 146 a. 

„ hoplite*K monu- 

ment at, 305 6. 
„ Parthenon, 460. 

„ Propylma, 622. 

,, Tlieseum, 63. 

,, 'IVm^er of the 

Winds at, 648 a. 
Atlas, 430 b. 

Atreus, treasure-house of, 
50 5. 

nirium at Pompeii, 310 5. 
AtropdS, 397 b. 

August us^^tue of, 570 a. 

aureus, bfe 6. 

au^ja, victorious, 138 a. 

B 

halUsta, 74 a. 
barber, 511 a. 

IhiHilica Ulpia, 56 b. 
baskets, 680 h, 
battering-ram, 04 a. 
Helleropluui, 4^13 h. 

“ Borghese Gladiator,” 
16 a. 

Bovillae, relief from, 303. 
boxer, 203 a. 

Briscisf 444. 

C 

caducens, 288 a. 
Caerweiit, baths at, 94 a. 
Cms^ar, coin of, M8 a. 
camedi, 248, 03t) b. 
candelabrum amphora, 
677 . 

“ (lapitoline doves,” 399. 
Canicalla, Circo di, J37 b. 
„ coin of, 39 a. 

,, Thermal of, 66 b. 
corrhesium, 677- 
” Castellani cista,”l640. 
Castor and Pollux, on coin, 
148 a. 

catapult, 73 b. 

Centaurs, 429. 
Centauro-Triten, 415 b, 
654 h. 

Cerberus, 264 a, 4736. 
Chiusi, vase from, 671. 
choragic monument of 
Lysicrates, 369 6. 
cvppus of a standard- 
bearer, 586 tt. 
cista Castellani,” 646. 
Clotho, 397 6. 

Cnidus, Demeter of, 177 6. 
coffin of child, 102 6, 679a. 
Colosseum, 64, 65. 


colnwharium of Octavia, 
1606. 

Constantine, Arch of, 
656 a, 6h7 6. 

Corinthian vases, 667 a. 
cMylus, 676. 
crater, 077. 

„ Roman, 295 a. 
Cronus, head of, on 
theatre-ticket, 026 a. 
crown, from Armento, 

047 6. 

Cybele, .543 6. 

(•////a? embossed, 643. 

,, of Arcesilas, 670. 

„ of Jluris, 074 . 

,, of Kuphr< mills, 073 . 
Cyprian coin, 39 a. 

D 

daric, 140 6. 

Darius, on mosaic, 401. 
denarius, 148 a. 

Diadu menus, 601 a, 5C8a. 
“ Diana of Versailles,” 
72 6 . 

Dionysus, 560 6, 687 a. 

„ on gem, 248a. 

„ on mirror, 3956. 

„ sacred tree of, 

551 6. 

dipferos, 017 6. 

“ Dipylon vase,” 600. 
discobolus of Myron, 
409 a, 564 a. 

Dodona, flute-player from, 
mb, 645 6. 
drinking horns, 686 a. 
Duris, cylix of, 674. 
dying Gaul, 568. 

” dying hero,” 664 6. 

B 

Electra, 669 a. 

Elis, coin of, 127 6, 706. 
enamelled sword, 645 a. 
Ephesus, gymnasium at, 
261 6. 

Eros, 123 6. 

Etruscan mirror, 396 6, 
646 6. 

Euphronius, cylix of, 673. 
Burydice, 4^ 6. 

P 

” Farnese Bull,” 196 6. 

** Farnese Diadumenus^* 
601 a, 666 a. * 

“ Fauno colla roacchia,” 
660 a. 

Faustina, on coin, 267 6. 


Flavian amphitheatre, .51*, 
55. 

Forum Romanum, title- 
pane. 

” Francois vase,” 671. 

G 

Gnnvmedc and eagle, 
34Sa. ^ 

Gate of Lions at Mycenae, 

60 b. 

“Gemma Augu.sten,” 
248 6. 

Giants, Battle of, 409, 
470, 471 . 

Gladiator, “ Borglie.se,” 
16 a. 

glass cup, 647 6. 

“ Gonzaga ” cameo, 218 b. 

grave column, 102 6,676 b. 

H 

Hades, 478 6. 

Hadrian, Mausoleum of, 
383. 

Halicarnassus, Mauso- 
leum, 382. 

Harpocratos,249 6, 325 a] h, 

“ Harpy monument,” 
563. 

Hecate, 471. 

Ucracle.M, 14/ a, 430 6. 

Hermes, 438 6. 

„ of Praxileles, 5146, 
566 b. 

Hesperis, 430 6. 

Hesperus, 572 b. 

Hieron, cup of, 675. 

Horologium of Andro- 
nicus Cyrrbestes, a. 

Horus, 325 a, 6. 

“House of the Tragic 
Poet,” Pompeii, paint- 
ing from, 444. 

hydria, 678. 

„ from Vulci, 669. 

1 

Icarus, 171 6. 

ink-stand, 700. 

Issos, mosaic of Battle of, 

400, 401. 

J 

Janus, 147 a. 

Julia Domna, on coin, 

2676. 

L 

Lachesis, 397 6. 

ladles, 6^ a. 


cuts only which appear under a different heading from their own title. 
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Icmpadaria, 114. 
Janascape from Odyaaej. 
447. 

Lapitbeo, 429. 
lecythus, 676 h. 
legionary, 302 6. 

Lion Gate, 60 a, 

M 

ilacedon, coin of, 1466, 
147 a. 

Msdiiad, 198 6, 675 h. 
Marathon, the mound at, 
1026. 

Maroellus, theatre of, 

6276. 

Marcus Aurelius, coin of, 
1486. 

„ „ coluniiiof, 

586.' 

Maxentius, circus of, 187 6. 
Medusa, 247 6, 568 a. 
Melos, relief from, 557 a. 
memorial bust, 817 6. 
Menelaus with body of 
Patroolus, 667 6. 
metope, 480 6, 462 a, 568 a. 
Myoenm, Cyclopian wall 
at, 50 a. 

„ sword blade 
from, 645 a. 
myrmillo, 256 6. 

N 

Nero, 248 6. 

Nike, 1986,412 6. 

Ntmes, amphitheatre, 29 a. 
„ aqueduct at, 48. 


Oceanus, 672 6. 

Odyssey, landscape from, 
447. 

CEnomaus, 429. 

onageTf 74 a. 

Orestes and Elect ra, 569 a. 

Orpheus, 445. 

Otricoli, bust of Zeus 
from, 706 a, 

P 

Peonius, design by, 429. 

Psstum. temple of 
Poseidon, 61, 53. 

Panathenaio cmphora, 
434 6, 671 6. 

Panathenaic stadium. 
601 6. 

Pansa, house of, at Pom- 
peii, 810 6, 811 6. 

pw impar ludere, 24G 6. 

Parthenon, figure from, 
665. 

Peirithous, 224 6. 

Pelops, 429. 


^Ita^ 581 a. 
Penelope, 428 6. 


1 pentecoutoros, 581 b. 

Pericles, 167 a. 

I ^ripferos, 617 h. <8 
Persephone (?). 147 b. 
Perseus, ou geru, 248 a. 

„ and Medusa, 168 a. 
p/w»Z<3rce, 137 a. 

Pliiliscus in mediiaftoA, 
649. 

Phocioii, statue of, 131 a. 
Phosphorus, 672 6. 
Phrygian flute, 239 a. 
T^naxy Rhodian, 668. 
Fintaius, monument of, 
586 a. 

plan of Acropolis, 4. 

„ basilica, 98 a. 

„ camp, 117 6. 

„ “ Casa de’ Capitelli 
Figuraii,” 310. 

„ circus, 137 6. 

„ Elousinian temple, 

211 . 

,, fora, 241. 

„ house, Greek, 809a. 
„ „ Roman,810(t, 

690. 

,, Isthmian site, 327. 

„ Olympia, 428. 

,, Propyliea, .^22. 

„ stadium^ 601. 

„ temples, 211, 617. 

„ theatres, 628, 

627 6. 

„ thermos, 94h. 

,, trireme, ^2. 

,, villa, 690. 

Pompeii, altar from ,843 6. 
„ arms from, 255. 

„ basilica at, 98 a. 

„ bas-relief at, 

266, a. 

„ ‘‘Casa de* Capi- 

telli Figurati,*' 
310 a. 

„ Faii.^tina, on coin 

from, 267 6. 

, gems from, 248 a. 

hair pins, etc., 
from, ^7 6. 
houseof Pansa at, 
310 6, 311 6, 

,, house in, Gil. 

„ ladles from,686 a. 

„ mill from, 392 6. 

„ mirror from, 

39o a. 

„ mosaic from, 200. 

400. 

„ relief from, 561 6. 

„ “ Street «)f 

Tombs,” 104. 
„ thermos at, 94 6. 

„ theatre ticket 

from, 627 b. 

„ vessclsfroni ,6866. 


Pompeii, wall paintings 
» from, 201, 243 b, 323, 
414, 445, 417, 551 6. 
571 b, 644 b, 691, 790. 
“Poniatowski va»o,’*'jli77. 
Pont du Card, 48. 

“ Portland Vase,” 249 a. 
Poseidon, temple of, at 
Pmstum, 51, 52. 
Praxiteles, Satyr of, 560 a. 
prochous, 677. 
prostylos, 617 a. 
pseudodipie ros, 617 b. 


qvadriija, 147 b, 
quivers, 99 b. 


reed -pens, 700 b. 
repousse work, 647 b. 
retiarius, 255 a. 

Rhodian pina r, 668. 
rhy ta, 686 a. 
rieinium, 113 a. 
rider and torch, 640 b. 
Roman coin, .147. 

,, mixing'i^;‘;\wl, 295 a. 
“ Rondanini ** * Me4“:8si, 
259 a. 

Rustia gens, coin '’t>f, 
240 a. 


Sabina, on coin, 267 h. 
sacrifice of Trajan, 656 a. 
sarcophagus, 4)5. 
satyr, 192 6, 193 a. 

,, on gems, 24Sa. 

„ on mirror, 395 6. 

,, with thyrsus, 6,36 b. 
scabbards, 607 a, 

Scipio Barbatus) coffin 
of, 557 b. 

Scorpio, 74 a. 
secuior, 255 a. 

Segesta, theatre of, 626. 
Selinus, metope from, 
663 a. 

Semelo, on mirror, 395 b. 
sestei'tius, 148 a. 

Severus, figure from Arch 
of, 362 6. 

soldihr with pelfa, 581 a. 
Solon, gem by, 247 b. 
statue of Philip II. of 
Ma4;edon, 146 b. 
stilus, 700. 

“ Strangford Shield,” 
figure from, 477 b. 

” Street of Tombs,” at 
Pompeii, 104. 

StroKxi ” Medusa, 247 b. 
sword -blade from My- 
i cento, 645 a. 


Syracuse, coin of, 147b, 
532 a. 

T 

tablets, 700. 

Tanagra, figures from, 
510 b, 511 a. 

Tarontura, coin of, 640 6. 
Tenea, Apollo of, 663 b, 
terminal bust, 551 b. 

„ figure, 286 b. 
testudo, 585 a. 
thernue, at Pompeii, 94 b. 

„ of Curacalla, 5t) b. 
Theseuni, 53 b. 

Theseus (?)..565. 
throne, 127 b. 
thyrsusy 551 b. 
ticket fi.r theatre, 625 a, 
627 b. 

Titus, Arch of, 55a. 

, , relief from , fi55 . 

Tombs, street of, Pom- 
peii, 104. 

Trujan-, Areli of, 656 a, 
657 b. 

- ,, sacrifice of. 656 a. 
treasure-house of Atreus 
.50 6. 

tripod, ehoragic, 198 b. . 
trireme, 582. 

Triton, 41 5h. 

Troilus, 673. 
trua, 6t^ a. 

Tycho of Antioch, 568 b. 
tympanuvi, 551 b. 

U 

Ulpia, Bu.silicii, 56 b, 

V 

vases, 685. 

Venta Silurum, baths at, 
94a. 

Venus of Milo, 40 b. 

Via Appia, 547 b. 

Volterra, gate of, 53 b. 
Vulci, vases from, 667 a, 
669, 670. 

W 

war-ohariot, 128 b. % 

X 

Xanthus, Harpy monu- 
ment at, 563. 

Z 

Zethus and Amphion, 
28 a. 

Zeus and the Giants, 469. 

„ enthroned, 127 b. 

,, on coin, l47 a. 

,, temple of, at Olym- 
pia, 429, 430 b, 








